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PREFACE 

I N authorizing fhe preparation of this work the Delegates of the Oxford 
Univei sily Pr(\ss had foremost in mind the need to jwovide a basic book of 
referertee for school libraries. In form it wifs to be a genuine encyclopaedia, 
in treatment and vocabulary suitable for tl¥i young reader. To many chil- 
dren (and inde«d to mar^y adults) reading is not a natural activity: they do 
not (urn to books for their own sake. But they can be trained to go to book.s 
for information which they want for some particular purpose — and thus ver\- 
often, to form a habit which will be of lifelong value. Th^ir capacity to read 
continuously for any length of time being limited, they can absorb knowledge 
better if they get it in small quantities: therefore they wilt often read reference 
books when they may reject the reading of more extended matter. Again, 
it is probably true to say of such readers that their approach is from the 
particular to the general, and from the application to the principle, rather 
tlian the reverse, that their main interest is in the modern world around 
them, and that since they arc not ver)’ good at conceiving things outside 
their own c-xperience, their capacity for grasping abstrad. idtas is limited. 
On the other hand, once their interest is aroused, they will often pursue a 
subjec’t to remarkable lengths, so long as its de velopment is l(>gical and the 
treatment avoids dullness. 

But such generalizations can eas«ily be overdc?ric: many children using the 
books will not be of this type. Moreoxer, it was evident from the first that 
a jirojeci iir. olving sx) great an amount of work, how ever exactly it might 
meet its priiu ipal mark, w ould be fully justified only if it could be of service 
to a far wider circle of readers. Even for the age-group first in mind, any- 
ihing like ‘waiting (low n to children' must plainly be taboo — but clear exposi- 
tion and simple language are no bad qualities in writing for any audience. 
Here, then, it seemed was the opportunity to provide a work of nderence 
suVable, for many readers to whom the large, standard cncAclopaedias are 
to(i heavy and technical, and the popular alternatives lor the most {xnt 
iy.iither suflieiently complete nor authoritative. The fact that the plan 
allowed for an exceptionally laige proportion of illustrations to text (bctwe''n 
(inc-quai^er and one-third of the total space) is aij advantage to any reader, 
’since pictmes may, in many instances, save whole paragraphs cd involved 
e.xplanation. With these secondary aims well in mind, then, the General 
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*Edij#^rs have ve^itured to hop^ that the encyclopaedia may find usefulness 
not'dnly among cert^iin younger children, but also among older students in 
clubs, . libraries, and Young People’s Colleges, and even to no small extent 
ainong fhcir ‘parents arid other adults who may wish for a simple approach 
to some unfamiliar or forgottdn subject. 

SCOPE ANf) EMPHASIS. Within certain lir*iits the oxford juNiotji ency- 
clopaedia, purports to be reasonably comprehensive, though (in common 
\vith all general encyclopaedias) not exhaustive. Chief among these^lirnits is 
that matter already easily available in school tex^^-books is included only so 
far as its presence -^s necessary- for the proper understanding of the subject 
under discyssion. Thus, although an immense field of history is surveyed, it 
will be found mainly under headings dealing with its effects, or in the bio- 
graphies of those who lived to make it. Purely technical or scientific subjects, 
also, arc omitted except when they have some general interest. In natural 
history and kindred studies the immense variety of forms necessarily led at 
times either to their treatment by groups or to their omission on purely 
arbitrary decisions as to which species would, in all probability, never be 
looked for, or because there was nothing particularly interesting to say of 
them. In point of general balance the stress is laid rather on the modern 
world, though- due space is given to the factors which have shaped it, no less 
than to those which are changing it. 

ARRANGEMENT. The encyclopaedia is planned to consist of twelve 
volumes. Each is arranged alphabetically within itself, and each deals with 
a particular range of related subjects. Within its terms of reference, then, 
each volume is virtually self-contained, and, owing to the great number of 
single-line cross-references, can well be used alone. This arrangement, which 
has several incidental advantages (as of production, in difficult times, and of 
proftrpt revision later), arose mainly from one consideration. If articles were 
to be kept really short — ^and, in fact, few approach and almost none, exceeds 
2,000 words— many subjects could be dealt with comprehensively only by 
referring the reader to other relevant articles — itself a desirable thing to do. 
It was clearly preferable for these to be under his hand, rather than bt; dis- 
persed through any of thp twelve volumes at the caprice of the alphabet. 
This the present arrangement achieves to a great extent. Tf it has led to a 
small amount of overlapping, that again is not without its advantages. 
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CrQss-rcfprcnces^ then, play an indispensable part in the’ make-up tH6 
encyclopaedia. Tliey are* of two kinds: re^^rences iji the -text to ftirther 
articles »mplilyini^ the particular point un*der review,, and references at the 
end an article to others taking' the whole subject farther.** Therefore, a 
reader dookini^ up any wide subject, si^ch athletics, and following up 
ij;s cross-references eidier in the text or .at tlie end of the article^ c?in discover 
under ^what main headworck the subject is*treated. These, again, will refer 
him to any subsidiary articles, as also, in many cases, to those of a comple- 
<nentary nature, 'fhus he may be gifided either from the general to the 
particular or vice versa. Jt is bcliev(‘d that the titles of the twelve volumes 
(sec p. xii), in conjunction wit^ their siib-tides, will usually lead the reader 
straight Ip the volume containing the inlbrmation he^ wants, in selecting 
headwords, the rules gcaferally f(>llf)wed have been to prefer the familiar, or 
everfthe collocjuiah rt st rving the technical alternative lor a single-line entr) , 
and to group narrow 'subjects under a headword of^wider scope. Thus, for 
CAMPANOLyOV. J/ /’ BKLl -KIXGINO; loi' l‘ALMIS'IRV or PLANCIIETTE, jee EORTUNE- 

TET.LiN(;; (or Ac:rustics, sec pi:zzles; and lor knucklebones, see street 

GAMES. 

L. R. S. 

OXl (#K1) 
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HOW TO USE THIS BQOK 

T his volume is one of twelve, each on a sepi\ratc subjqct, the vyhole 
sc\ Tormina what is called an encyclopaedia, or w^ork froin^whlch ybu 
can find out almost anything you want l:o know. (The word gomes origi- 
nally from the (freek enku/}lio^, circular or cc'mplete, 'dnd paideia, education.) 
Each of the twelve volumes is arranged alphabetically within itself) as twelve 
dictionaries would be. 

The difi'erence between a dictionary and an encyclopaedia is that, ftvhile 
the first gives you no more than the meanings and derivations of words, the 
second tells you a very great deal more about their subjects. For instance, 
from a dictionary ynu could learn that archery mea'ns shooting with a 
bow and arrow — and little more; but an encyclopaedia will tell you how 
a good bow is made, what rules govern target-shooting to-day, as well as 
the early history of the sport -and many other things about it. Then a dic- 
tionary containj5 nearly every word in the language; but an enc)clopaedia 
deals onl) with uoi ds and subjects about which there is something interesting 
to be said, be\ond their bare meanings. So you should not expect to find 
every word in an encyclopaedia — every .subject is there, but not every w'ord. 

To iind any subject, you have first to decide jn which ,of the twelve 
volumes it comes. Each of these has a tille as weH as a number, and also a 
list of general subjects to make the. title clearer.- All these are set out in the 
Plan of Volumes on the opposite page. Very often you will be able to tell 
from the title alone which volume contains the information you need; but 
if not, the list of sub-he^gdings on the plan opposite will help to direct you. 
For exanijile, if you want to read about people, the w'ay they have lived at 
.(iilferent tinu's and places, and the things they have believed and worshipped, 
v’OLi woiild turn to Volume 1. If, however, you want to find out about an 
animal or plant, you would look it up in Volume II, Natural Histcu'y; but 
if you wanted to know how that animal or plant is used in soniething like 
farmwig, fishing, or trapping, you w'ould find it in yolume VI. If your sub- 
ject were something in nature that does not have life — such as the sun, or a 
particular country or river, or a kind of stone— you w'ould find it in Volume 
III, with .fides, earthquakes, the weather, and many other things. Matters 
‘connected with cbmmunication of any kind— of people, or goods, or even 
of ideas — are in Volume IV. So yo.i would look there for languages, and 
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■pricing, and broadcasting,’ as well as for ships, and trajns, and roads. But 
if it 4s the engineering side of any of these things that interests you. Volume 
VIII, Engineering, is the place tO try. Business and trade are in Va'ume VII ; 
and .how we-are governed and protected by the State, the law, and the^-arrned 
fotces is in.Volunle X. VoluKie XI deals with almost everything connected 
with our homes, from the building and furnishing of the house to the'clotljes 
and health of those who live in'it. The titles o'f Volumes V and XII, Great 
Lives and. The Arts, explain themselves; and a rather fuller account of the 
’ volume you are reading now is given on page xv. 

T(5 find your subject in the volume, think of it,s ordinary name, and then' 
look it up just as thbugh you were uging a dictionary — the As on the first page 
and the Zn (if there are any) on the last. If you cannot find it, try a more 
general word. For instance, if you want to read about Budgerigars, and can- 
not find them under their name (as you cannot), try either cagk bird's or 
PETS — either of which will lead you to them. As yoli read any article, you 
will probably come across the titles of other articles in some way connected 
with what you aie reading. You will know that they are titles of other artjcles 
because they will be printed in capital letters. Either they will be followed 
by (q.v.) in brackets (this is short for the Latin quod vidc^ and means ‘which 
see’), or else they themselves will be in brackets, with the word sec in frqnt of 
them. You can look up .these other articles at once if you want to kno\V more 
about the particular point dealt with, or you can save them up until you have 
finished the article you are reading. At vhe end of any article you may find 
the words ‘See also’, followed by one or more titles in small capital letters. 
If you look these titles up, they will tell you still more about the subject that 
interests you. Thes/i last ‘cross-references’ are very useful if you want to look 
up a particularly wide subject (such as games or dancing), .because they show 
you at once th^ titles of all the main articles dealing with it. You can then 
decide for yourself which to read. 



WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS VOLUME 

THIS VOLUME IS ABOUT RECREATIONS, PAST AND PRESENT,’ THE MANY WAY'S IN 
WFIIGII'PtoPLE SPEND THEIR LEISURE TIME TO RE-CREATE AflD REFJIESH THDIR 

MINDS AND ifOIWES 

GAMES AND SPORTS. Pc!bple have always played games. All children 
and almost all grown-ups play sometimes, even if only by trying OMt a cross- 
word puzzle, or throwing, a ball for a dog*to chase. Next after food to live by, 
man has insisted on recreation. The Viking warriors, when they invaded 
England with their battle-axes, brought ^Iso gambling dice made from the 
teeth of dead horses. 

You will read here of g^mes which two people can pFay quietly, needing 
onl)^^ few bits of wood or pa.^U'board, such as dominoes, chess, or card 
games; in fact some games, such as patience, can be played by one person. 
You will also read of organized sports which bring* together lujndrcds or 
thousands o*f people -football, cricket, ancl boxing, as well as horse 
RACING, MOTOR RACING, and GREYHOUND RACING. The physical recreations, 
depending on a finely trained human body and jvrdgeiwnt,’ include the 
various forms of athletics, swimming, rowing, and mountaineering. Some 
recreittions arc relics of a past way of life, such as falconry and archery; 
others, such as chariot racing, exist no more. ScwJle are the recreations of 
a particular people, such as pelota of tKc Ba.sques or the highland games 
of the Scots. Others, such as hunIing and shooting, have lost influence 
during changes in country life in the past century. Since this volume seeks 
to make a true record of recreations, it must include some which have been 
open to moral critici.sm., bear baiting by savage dogs was the brutal sport 
of a crucF age. In^ur time many people enjoy betting and other forms of 
RAMBLING, often of a very simple kind; yet many are aware of the dangers 
which underlie regular gamblin^g. 

All the activities which have been mentioned so far involve either skill or 
chifnee, Qr, more generally, a mixture of both. Eacl\ game or sport is more 
or less.coinpetitive, designed to lead up ttv a result which remains unknown . 
till’ the end — hence the excitement. 

THEATRE, DANCE, AND CONCERT. The ^second main, branch of 
activities in which* people engage out of choice has nothing to do with the ' 
excitements of chance or competition. Il depends on the pleasure which is. 
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fourkl in a pattern of ideas, and in the perfection of expression. In going to a 
theatre, a CINEMA, or a concert, or in listening to’ broadcastinIi pro- 
grammes, we see how the artist’s ideas arc expressed by mnsicians or actors. 
In this bock you wil*! find many such articles as acting, stage design, 
MhsiCAL INSTRUMENTS, PUPPETS, and CIRCUSES, and others on the making of 
both proiessional and amateur ulms. Allied with the.ie is another great form 
of recreation; this involves rhj'thmic movement, as in ballet, mime, ball- 
room DANCING, folk DANCING. 

ANIMAL COMPANIONS. Since they were first domesticated, certain 
animals have been closely associated with man'’*s recreations, horses and 
DOGS, in particular, have taken part, not oidy in hunting and racing, but also 
in walking and riding, cats and other animals, such as cage birds, have been 
kept as pets; performing animals have formed af popular part of entertain- 
ment; and there are few people who have not visited a zoological garden. 

CLUBS AND SOCIL'I'IES. The association into groups for companion- 
ship and pleasure is a natural human instinct. Here are accounts of oid 
established social clubs, as well as of clubs for boys and girls all over the 
country, and of the many societies such as the y.m.c..^.., y.w.c.a., too h, and 
women’s institutes. 


The words in capitals are the titles of a) tides 
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• ACCORDION, see Reed Organs. 

ACROBATS. Tlie word ‘acrobat' comes from 
the Greek akros (highest) and bairio (go) %nd it 
literally means ‘one who walks on tiptoe’. It 
was oiiginally applied only to rop^-dancers, but 
it is 9 t(M used of all performers of diflirult gym- 
nastic I'eats — balancers, such as rope and stilt 
walkers, tumblers, who pcrlorm variations of 
such feats as somersaults and cartwheels, and 
contortionists \vho are able, through natural 
suppleness and practice, to twist their limbs and 
bodies into unnatural positions. Acrobats train 
I’rorn early childhood so that they can perform 
the most complicated variations of these three 
types of trick. Contortionists ofteii have some 
natural ^idvantage tfl^begin with, such as double- 
joint edness. 

Acrobatic performances have been popular 
since the very earliest times. In Ancient Greece 
there was a school for rope-walkers, and flic 
Greek poet Homer refers to tumblers who danced 
on their hands and heads. Pictures of acrobats 
are to be found in the mosaics at Pompeii, and 
on the frescoes in Egypt, wheretf ome still familiar 
tumbling fricks are dejjicted. In the East tum- 
bling and contortionist performances have al- 
ways been popular, and many modern circus 
performefs come from China and Japan. 

In the “Middle Ages, among the strolling en- 
tertainers of glccmen {see Street Entertainers), 
tumblinjg was so popular that it seems almost to 
have token the place of ordinary dancing — in 
fact, the two terms arc used synonymously by 
luedioval writers. As dancing it was more 
grotesque than beautifuj, for the performer was 
generally upside-down, with the head or hands 
on the ground^ or sometimes witli the hands on 
the points of knives. * The tumblers also per- 
formed hopping dances on one leg. Amongst 
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their other accomplishments were stilt-walking, 
dancing on the tight-rope, vaulting tftrougli 
hoops, and complicateef balancing acts on sword 
blades and poles. Many contortionists, known 
as ‘posture-masters’, performed sfcch tricks as 
clasping the legs round the neck and walking on 
the hands, or hanging from a pole with the head 
threaded through the legs Even when these 
strolling entertainers c'.ased to exist in great 
numbers, acrobats*remained popidar, travelling 
round to f)crform at Fairs (q.v.) ^nd later also 
in theatres. Sadler’s Wells was a centre for 
acrobatic performances in the i8th century, and 
in the 19th and 20th centuries they have become 
popular in Music Halls and Pantomimes (qq.v.), 
where they generally take the fornif of comic 
tumbling or serious acrobatic dancing in which 
one partner liftiit throws, ancf catches the other. 
The main home of acrobatics is, of course, the 
circus. 

Acrobatic tricks have their own special names, 
many of which have grown up in the circus. 
The rope-walker is properly called a ‘funam- 
bulist’ (from the hdiin— funis rope, ambulare to 
walk). He performs either on the tight-ropc, on 
which he can dance, somersault, or even ride a 
bicycle, or the ‘slack-wire’, which swings from 
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side Jo side whilst he walks across it, balancing 
on orte foot at a time and holding some object, 
suclf as an open, sunshade, to steady him. An 
‘acrialist’ is an acrol:>at who performs on the 
tiglit-nope or trapeze, up in the dome of the 
circus tent — sohietimes as much as 70 feet above 
thi? ground. In the modern circus precautionary 
measures against accidents arc legally nev,essary, 
and tight-rope'pei Ibi mers have a safety-net, like 
an enormous hammock, stretched under their 
rope. ‘Ground and lofty tumbling’ is used to 
describe all kinds oi' somersault — the saut de lion 
(head first, to land on the nape of the neck), the 
‘flip-fiup’ or ‘fly-flap’, as it was once called (a 
backward somersault), /ind complicated varia- 
tions, where the acrobat performs somersawlts 
through the air after a springboard leap, or runs 
down a long inclined pl?tform and somersaults 
over rows of horses or elephants. ‘Hunipsti- 
bumpsti' is a tumbling act performed over chairs 
and tables. Tumblers who juggle with their feet 
are known as ‘Antipodean jugglers’. In the act 
called Ic^iriens, popular with Japanese acro- 
bats, a smalfboy, either lying rigid or curled up 
in a ball, is tossed backwards and forwards on 
the feet of' two acrobats lying on the floor. Tum- 
bling and balancing Arc combined in the trick 
called ‘Pyramids’, in which men balance on one 
another’s shoulders, or in ‘Polandrics’ (invented 
by an 18th-century performer named Little 
Polander), a trick in which the ac'-obat stands on 
his head on a chair at the top of a ladder. 

Various kinds of apparatus arc now used by 
acrobats, the most famous being the trapeze, 


used first in the 1^0 's by a young Frenchman 
named Leotard. His was a solo ac(, in which he 
swung from one trapeze to another; biit to-day 
there are at least two in a trapeze act — one 
catcher and one or more leapers. 'l ire catcher^ 
hangs head downwards from one .rapeze and 
holds out his hands towards the leaner, who re- 
leases his hold on his own trapeze and- is thrown 
towards the jatcher. Horizontal bars arc used in 
the Bar Act, in which several acrobats perform, 
leaping and swinging from the hands of their 
partners. They increase their natural resilience 
by bouncing on a spring mattress called a ‘tram- 
poline’ (originally the name for a spi ingboard). 
In another act a long flexible pole called a 
‘perch’ is used: it is supported in tlie belt of a 
strong man, his partner then performing tum- 
bling and balancing feats at the top. Many 
acrobats perfbrm on trick bicycles which can be 
taken to pieces as they arc ridden, the rider often 
finishing up on a very high saddle on a single 
wheel, with cme or more members ol the tt'am 
balancing on his head and shouhlers. The most 
famous trick cycling troupe were the VVallendas, 
who performed on a high-wire 70 feet alnwe the 
ground. Between their bicycles two of them 
carried a pole, on which another of the tioupe 
balanced, while a girl climbed on his shoulders. 

Amazing acrobatic feats have been perl'oiiiK^d 
at various times, especially by rope-walkers. On 
one or two occasions in the iGih and 17th cen- 
turies foreign rope-dancers gave open-air demon- 
strations in London. One of these, a Spaniaid 
in the reign of Edward VI, slid down a rope 
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Stretched from St. Paul’s steeple to just in ifout 
oi the Dean of St. Paul's house. The most famous 
of all rope-walkers was the Frenchman Biondin 
wFio, in i0'39 and i8tio, crossed Niagara Falls 
lour Tunes on a tight -rope — once blindlblded, 
once carrying a man on his back, and once 
pushing a whcc l-barrow witli a niatr in it. The 
foirrlh time he carried a stove witb him to the 
middlG»ol'the rope, J\jid there cooked an omeh'ttc 
and ate^t, belbrc completing his journey. 

See also (]ir('1'.sI'.s; Clowns; JiK^uLERd; Sirelt I'm: r- 
lAIM us 

ACROSTICS, sec 1\JZZLES. 

ACTING. The a’ t of acting, as we generally 
understand it, consists ol the skillul periormance 
of a play ^iven to entertain an audience. It is 
possible to act withoutiia play, as in ChiArtADES 
and it is possible to act without, aii 
audience, as many sirrall children do; but neither 
of these Ibrms of acting can be called arm So in 
cor’sideiiilg Uie work of an actor, we will assume 
thai h(* is to perform to ar* audience. An actor 
h.rs to ]:w[3riiay a character other tharr his own, 
and alsT) convey the various emotions which that 
char acter would exper ience in the dilfercntsitua- 
tifti\s br adventures of the play. Ilis part has 
already' been clearly outlined by the author, and 
the actor mr/st always be true to the author's 
intention. The character is not liillilled, how- 
ever, until the actor has added his own inter- 
pretation, and given it life in actual performance. 


ACTING 

JTe needs creative imagination J;o de- 
velop the part in this way. two 
actors will give identical chariftteri- 
zations o^ the same part, because 
personality, physicjue, and indi- 
vidual* points of vi^w colour every 
player’s worR. 

The finished performance is arrived 
at by the co-oper.ati(jh of actor and 
author with yet a third agent — the 
producer, who controls and lialances 
the work of the membcfVs of his cast, 
directs all the technical details 
during rehearsals, and guid^ and 
criticizes thf players. It is often im- 
possible for 'an actor to know the 
effect of his own work'fjom the point 
of view of Uic onlooker, r or instance, 
he may believe he is emphasizing a 
point by speaking loudly and rapidly, 
when the effect can be much better gained by 
using a low, measured tone. Only the producer, 
silting in t]ie auditorium and watc^iing the play 
grow together into a concerted work of art, can 
judge the eftcets. The actor, therefore, has to lit 
his ideas into the general pattern of the pkiy. 

Dramatic imagmation re, so to speak, the fuel 
that drives the engine — but it is not Jic engine 
i I self. An actor’s basic tools are his body and his 
voic*'*. These have to be made flexible and ex- 
pressh.e to the#highcst possible degree. He acts 
with his whole physique — voice, facial expres- 
sion, the perfectly controlled and supple body, 
and by that curious magnetic quality, personality, 
which enables him to grip the minds of the 
audience and to hold them spellbound. 

Though it is true that actors, like all other 
artists, are born with a gift that is not given to 
all, years of endeavour and perseverance arc 
needed before this gift can be perfected. The 
actors whose names have conte down through his- 
tory were all eager to stand up to tlic challenge 
of many different parts. Garrick, Kean, frving, 
and Sarah Bernhardt are remembered to-day 
for the wick^ly virying parts ii; which they ex- 
ctllcd. This mastery was gained only through, 
years of experience. 

Forms and fashions change, but the essence of 
dramatic art has always been the same. Shake- 
speare has given us the whole hear/ of the matter 
in IJar^lety Act III,^ Scene II, irf which Hamlet 
is telling tlic players that ‘The purpose of play,* 
ing . . . both at the first and now, was and is, to 
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hold, as ’twcrc, tlic mirror up to* n.ituK!’. This 
does not mean, however, that the actor must 
simply be natural, behaving exactly as if he were 
not on the stage at all. A play is a work of art 
designed to give the appearance of life: it is not 
life itself. It is acted under conditions unlike 
those of everyday life, and events and emotions 
follow one another far more rapidly than in 
reality. The play is devised to create tension and 
unflagging interest from the rise of the curtain 
to its fall. 

What^thc actor must do in effect is to keep 
exact control over his actions and the words that 
give rise to them, performing them so that they 
are convincing, both to hiirfself and to the 
•audience in every part of the theatre. He is very 
seldom required to perform actions in them- 
selves unfamiliar, or to use vocal power beyond 
the scope of a good resonant voice. His skill lies 
in using his ritind and body together to express 
the ideas of the‘play, and in^concentratirtg upon 
^his part so that he lives inside it all the time he 
is on the stage. 


In acting thcic are four bricks upon which 
cver> thing is built — speech and silence, move- 
ment and stillness — each as positive as the other. 
A character is just as much alive when he is 
silent as w hen he is expressing himself by means 
of the author’s dialogue. When he is speaking, 
the thoughts are supplied by the author, but 
when he is silent, the actor must in\agine them 
for himself. The character may be listening, or 
planning, or perhaps controlling some cmotiosi,' 
and the actor has to express this by^ means of 
silence. In the same W'ay stillness is not just a 
cessation of movement. It must opnvey soyie- 
thing significant about the character — that he is 
reposeful by nature, or that he is suddenly frozen 
into stillness through some emotion. Silence and 
stillness present difllculties undreamt of by the 
average playgoer. In using them the actor* is 
supported only by his own dram? tic seifse and 
sympathy with his part. 

Until the end of the I9j;h century professional 
acting was taught almost entirely within the 
theatre itself. But about that date the theatre 


became immensely popular ^^and the social status 
of the aetor changed. Prejudice against the idea 
of the stage as a. career relaxed, and the num- 
bers of young would-be actors far exceeded the 
absorbing power of the theatres. 'I'his keen com- 
petition 1e8 to the opening of dramatic schools 
where preliminary training could be given, and 
it js now*very diflicult for a young .actor to gain 
a footing i« any j^rofessional company without 
first goin^ through a .course of training. I’his 
•nojfmally occupies years, and. covers all the 
technical crafts that go to make up an actoi’s 
equipment. Movement is taught by dancing, 
mime, fencing, and physical excn^scs; voice by 
diction classes and the declamation of verse; and 
dramatic development by the rehearsal aifd per- 
formance of ^widely varying types of play. A 
student who completes such a coLy;'sc with credit 
shonkiUbe ready to hold his own in a small part 
in a professional comjinny. His training will 
have given him a broader t^ucation than the 
old-time actor had, but it can never repl ice the 
essential life olithe theatre or the understanding 
of hojv to reach and hold an audience. This can 
only be learned by actual experience in a pro- 
fessional production. 

For the many who delight in amateur acting, 
it is possil.)le both to obtain, and to give, very 
real eiTjoyment, if tl^j basic piinciples are under- 
stooil. These, of course, arc the same lor amateur 
as for professional. There must lirst of all be a 
vi\ id and precise undei standing of the part. The 
voice must be llcxiblc and capable of clear, sus- 
tained speech. A straight back and the ability 
to move with gO' d balance and precision, and 
to control all fussy, fidgety movement that has 
no dramatic value, are als(3^ necessary. 'I he 
better the play, the more likely it is that a fairly 
simple production by inexperienced players will 
"I5t suecessl'ul, for where the author has done 
much for the actors, their responsibilitv is not 
so heavy. In fact the besi result is often obtained 
by|lbllowing a policy taugkt to over-eager young 
professional actors —‘Don't get in the ^vay of the 
lines.’ 

.Src also Pi ay Pkoduciujn. 

Acting, HISTORY OF. I. Classicai. The 
earliest actin.^^ among prniiitivc peoples was part 
of their religious ritual, and very difTicuIt to 
distinguish from the earliest dancing {see Danc- 
1N(;, History of). It was certainly not thought 
of as a form of entertainment. The first people 
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to separate ‘acting from religion and develop it 
as an art were the* Greeks. •During the 5^ and 
4th centuries b.g. soi^ie of thef most magnificent 
plays in the world’s history were regularly per- 
formed by highly trained professional actors {see 
Greek Drama, V(4. XII). "These plays were 
acted in® large, open-air amp'ki theatres (see 
'J’llEAf’RE, History of^ ; and thcr<j/brc, to suit 
these conditions, their presentation tended in 
every way to be overemphasized. Anything like 
naturalistic acting would have been quite in- 
effective. To make the play intelligible at a dis- 
tance, the actors had to cultivate voices of great 
power^and resonance. They wore masl|3 over 
the upper part of the face, painted symbolically 
to suggest the character impersonated; some- 
times the mask concealed a mcga|)hone to give 
carrying power to tht voice. In tragedies, in 
which the aim was to excite terror and pity to 
the highest degree possible, the actors were made 
to appear especially impressive by tall masks and 
thick-soled boots. ^Sometimes they even w'alkcd 
on stilts, a»Ki with their long robes «nust certainly 
have looked more than human. All movement 
was stylized and strictly controlled within the 
pattern of the pli^y. Th^ acting must have re- 
quired strenuou:> years of training, to which the 
emphasis on athletics in Greek educalion would 
have contributed. Actors, among whom there 
were no womcn^ were paid \fy the State. 

^In the Ronlan times the standard of acting 
deteriorated, the ordinary public being content 
with buffoonery and the bloodthirsty spectacle 
of the Gladiatorial Games (q.v.). Nearly all 
actors were deprived by Roman Law of their 
civil rights, and were despised as a class. A few 
of them, however, were under the patronage of 
leading citizens such as Maecenas, and were able 
to instruct pupils. 

2. Medieval. From the collapse of the 
Roman Empire until the foth century, acting 
hardly existed as an art in western Eurgpf ; only 
the wandering minstrels survived to give enter- 
tainment in castles and at fairs. In England, the 
first real aCtors were amateurs*— the clergy ^nd 
ihcir parishioi^crs who performed Miracle and 
Moraliiy Plays (q.v. \’ol. XII), which were 
religious in character, but gave the actors scope 
for fooling and mimicry. When town guilds 
were formed, the guildsmen cony>^tcd with each 
other ill acting plap^s of the saiie kind. Acting 
was also practised in the Inns of Court and at the 
universities. Professional acting developed whq^i 
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companies of strolling players went from town to 
town^giving shows •in inn-yards and market- 
place booths. As •well as acting morality plays 
and Interludes (q.v. Vol. XII), the play el's gave 
incfivid’ual performances, singing, fooling, and 
trials of 5 >trcngtn: they uepe, in fact, not very 
different from ihc later J^lusic Hall (q.v.) artists. 

3. Elizaijf. niAN. In the Eli/abetlian a^c, the 
first proper theatres were opened, and regulaY 
companies of professional actors were formed. 
The supervision of actors became the direct con- 
cern of the monarch and the court. By an Act 
of 1572, all actors had to have a licence to a^t 
given jiUier by the Queen herself, or by a lead- 
ing noble or High CourUoflicial: otherwise they 
were classed as vagabonds and liable to punisFl- 
rnent. Both j|fe Queen heiself*, and the nobles, 
however, were liberal in giving licences, and at 
the time of Shakespeare (q.v. Vol. V) theie 
were at least six companies of adult actors. 
Shakespeare himself joined the Earl of Leicester's 
company, which under Jamt^ I licc aine known 
as the ‘King'sj^ren’. There were also companies 
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One of the most famous comedians of Shakespeare’s day. 
He particulaily noted for his skill in irnpio\ising 


of boy actors fornjed from the choristers 6f 
schools such as Westn^instcr and St. Paul’s, and 
there was close rivalry between them and, the 
men’s companies. All the womcn^s parts were 
played by boys. Two of the most fanjous boy 
actors were Jack Wilson, who was a%nf;mbcr of 
Shakespeare’s company, and Saloinan Pavey, 
about whom Ben Jonson wrote a pociti. It was 
very difTicult for most actors to carn^a living bn 
the stage, •even in a London company, ^nd many 
of them fell into debt. As a class they were des- 
pised, and only a few famous ones, such as Alleyn, 
Burbage, and Shakespeare himself, who lielcl 
shares in his^ company’s theatre, were able to 
attain some social standing in the community. 

Whtn Shakespeare arrived in London in 
the acting was very crude and conventional. He 
himself was not a great actor, like Alleyn or 
Burbage, but Kc had profound knowdedgt^ the 
technique of acting and of the actor’s problems. 
He disliked the vu'J’gar and inartistic methods of 
the popular players ol the day, who strolled 
about the stage, bellowing their Lines and play- 
ing to the audience. In HamUt, Act HI, he 
criticizes these methods. Hamlet tells the pfayers 
not to ‘mouth’ their words, not to ‘saw’ the air’ 
with their arms, not to ‘tear a passion to tatters’; 
they must ‘suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action’. During*-, per loi inancts the 
audience jostled round the stage, sliouting their 
approviil or disapproval ol the actors. Lhcy in- 
sisted that serious plays should have passages of 
broad comedy; and there was a good deal of 
impiovisation by the clowns and comic char- 
acters, and of what w’c should CctII ‘gagging’. 
This was a great feature of the couternporaiy 
Commedia dell’ Arte {see Harle^itinade and 
Pantomime) on the Continent. The^e was vir- 
tually no scenery except Ibr a few pieces ol minor 
furniture, and the actors dressed in the costumes' 
of their day, varying it according to,tue char- 
acters they were playing. 

4* Restoration. In the first }ial{'of the ijrth 
century the influence of' the Puritans discoui aged 
the popular theatre, though Masques fqfv.) were 
a favourite form of entertainVnent among the 
aristocracy. It was not until the restoration of 
tlie monarchy in i(i6o that theatre-going* again 
became a poj)ijlar habit^ but the el^iel' patronage 
continued to come liom the Couit. 'i’he most 
popular plays were comedies satirizing the man- 
ners of the day, with brilliant di.ilogiie which de- 
manded a swift and skilful technique from the 
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DAVID GARRICK IN Lethe 

IVoni a paintInjT by John ZofTany (1725-1R10). This^play performed at Drury Lane m 1740 was written hv Garrick 

himscli, who is seen on the left. Birmingham Art Gallery 


ac lors. In iGGo Thomas Killigicw and Sir Under the influence of Garrick (q.v. Vol. V), 
VVilliain Davenant were graiMed authority to Barry, Peg Wofllngton, and others, acting be- 
form two fornpanics of actors. Fn Davenant’s came much more naturalistic, tliough still 
patent women for the first time were allowed to greatly exaggerated by modern standards. Plays, 
*<fj^pear on the stage, the first part so played be- however, were inclined to depend too much on 
ing Desdtxuona in ihbo. Nell Gwyn ((|.v. Vol. the performance of the stars* and were frequently 
V)-, who became Charles TI\s mistress, belonged spoiled by the incompetence of the rost.of the 
to, his period and was the^first famous actress of company. Actors still generally wore the dress 
the Faiglish stage. of their own tiine: Garrick acted Macbeth in 

5. Century. By the beginning of the the uniforrfi of an 1 8th-century*ofiiccr, and Qato 

century the most popular type of play was the and Caesar \\v*re made to appear in full wigs', 
sentinjental comedy, full of inoralization. 'I'he Macklin was the i'lrst to make a seiious innova- 
acllng^was pompous and artificial, and it had tion when, in presenting Macbeth in 1773, he 
become coinVntional to speak the words in a dressed his whole company in Scots dress, 
solemn chant. This was largely due to the in- Garritjk himself was one of tli^ "greatest actors 
fluence of contemporary French actors, who de- known, excelling ift characterizatioh and rangt 
claimed the lines of Racine and Molt^re (q.v. of feeling. His position as the greatest actor of 
Vol. V) with much solemnity and formal gesture. the day was afterwards hold by Edmund- Kew 
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The Skin of our Tieth iiv thorn ton wilder at the phoenix ihi airi,, r ondon, 194^, 

Act 2. '^l he Foiluiic Teller is mocked by players who appear on all sides, fiom the ba( k of the Mag(‘ and from the 

auditorium. John VnKers 


(1787-1833), a highly individualistic actor whose rccted, particularly by Henry Irving (q.v. Vol. 
performances of Richard III, Shylock, and V) during his long tenure of the Lyreurn theatre, 
others gained him a tremendous reputation in Irving emphasized the importance of the team 
his own day. work of the company, which had been practised 

Actors and actresses were often as roughly in the companies of Shakespeare's time, but had 
treated by the audience as they had been on the been disregarded in the i*i 3 th century. His later 
Elizabethan stage. Even Garrick and Peg rival, first at the Hay market and then at H& 
Woffington were sometimes rudely greeted, and Majesty’s, was Bcerbohm Tree, a lest* conven- 
an actor 'A^hose acting had offended the audience tional actor noted for the elaborate splcndc^ur 
had to ask pardon on his knees before a full of his productions. • Irving himself received 
house before he could continue in his profession, honorary university degrees and waj the first 
Garrick himself rhoved in the highest intellectual actor to be knighted; but socially actoKs were 
and social circles of his day; but afctors as a class still not generally accepted. Most of them 

were not generally accepted in society. belonged to a few stage families such as tl]c 

6 . I gTH Century. During this century acting Kembles. It was not considered proper for a 
became more^ and more naturalistic. In its girl or boy of a good family to associate with 
early years thc«jCustom of acting period^ plays actors or actresses, far less to go on the stage, 
in the actual costumes of tht period began. In Amateur theatricals, such as those satirized by 
later years the tendency for a star actor to domi- Jane Austen (q.v. Vol. V) in Mansfield Parky 
n^te and so spoil the balance of a play was cor- however, were one of society’s amusements. 





*7. 20TH Century. By the 1920’s naturalistic 
acting reached a peak in the performances of Sir 
Gerald du Maurier. He practised a style of act- 
ing which was so naturalistic that he hardly 
appeared to be acting at all. He said that to 
act in this %vay you had to ignore the audience 
and regard the auditorium as though it were 
the fourth wall of a room. Such acting, how- 
ever, far frojn being easy, requires a most exact- 
ing technique; though much slipshooT, inferior 
^acting was imposed upon the public by second- 
rat?; actors in the name of naturalism. At the 
^ptesent time most acting still continues to be 
naturalistic, and the development in modern 
lighting have made possible an even more per- 
fect technique. But experiment is in the #iir, in 
this country and elsewhere in Europe and 
America. Besides their experiments in new 
types of stage-set and theatre {see Stage Design 
and Theatre, History of), modern pn^ducers 
are also trying out new styles of acting. Some 
hark back to Greek methods, with a revival of 
the chorus; others are attempting to make use 
of the audience in helping to interpret the play. 
But il is too early yet to say that the age of 
naturalistic acting has given way to a new phase. 

'I’he long-standing prejudice against the act- 
ing profession has now disappearedf and schools 
of dramatic art ar<^open to students from all 
classes of society who wish to go on the stage. 
To learn their technique actors have to study 
hard, and often spend years in a repertory com- 
pany before getting an opportunity to play fn 
a well-known London or provincial theatre. 
Amateur theatricals are a very popular form of 
recreation, dramatic societies being formed in 
towns and villages and by the jpernbers of firms 
and institutions. {See Music and Drama Festi- 
vals; Drama League. 

A'CTING, production, see Play Produi:- 

TION. 

AIRGRAFTT MODEL, see Model Aircraft. 

AIRCRAFT RACING. To encourage the 
pioneer of flyinef, large sums of money have 
been offered by newspaper proprietors and 
others,* as prizes for races and long-distance 
flights. “Perhaps the most thrilling of these early 
contests was for a prize of 10,000 offered by 
Lord Northcliffe of the Daily Mail for the first 
pilot to fly from London to Manchester. On 27th 
April 1910, a Britisher, Grahame- White, and a 
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Frenchman,* Paulhan, started. off. There was no 
question of completing the*flight in a da^j; but 
the Frenchman, witfe the aid of the lamps of 
motor Sts and cyclists, made a landing after 
nightfall, and by starting again ^s soon a§ if was 
light the next day, peached M*anchester befpre 
his rival, •who had not dared to go on flying 
after dark. * ^ * 

■ The first organized racing in which com- 
petitors* from different countries took part was 
an annual event, known as the Gordon Bennett 
race, for the International Aviation Gup given 
by Mr. Gordon Bennett, and first held at 
Rheim^ in France in 1909. Seven aeroplanes 
were entered, but only iive finished the 20-kilo- 
mf;trc course. Glen Curtiss, an American, beat 
Louis Bleriot (the first man to fjy across the 
English Channel) by ^hc narrow margin of 6 
seconds. His speed was 46*5 m.p.h. Next year 
the race was held in America, and this time 
Grahame-White won for Britain in hi? Bleriot 
monoplane. His ^ecd for the course was 61 
m.p.h. luiiqii an American workat 78 m.p.h. 
The French were successful in the two following 
years, and raised the speed to 126 m.p.h. The 
outbreak of the F^rst Wojld War put a stop to 
these Gordon Bennett contests, but they were 
resumed in 1920. During the war th» design of 
aeroplanes had greatly improved, and sturdier, 
more powerful uiachines wefc built. In 1920 
France again won, and this being their third 
successive victory, they gained permanent pos- 
session of the cup. The speed of the winner, 186 
miles in I hr. 6 mins., was higher than that of 
many racing aeroplanes built 10 or 15 years 
later. 

In 1912 a Frenchman, Jacques Schneider, put 
up a trophy for international competition. The 
series of contests between seaplanes for this 
trophy did much to bring their design to a high 
] fitch of refinement. The firft Schneider contest 
was held in 1913, and was won by a Fre^ic^man, 
Prevost, at the speed of 45*75 m.p.h. In 1914 
the trophy was won for Great Britain by Howard 
Pixton, who flew a Sopwith seaplane at a sp^ed 
of 86-8 m.p.h.. After the First World War the 
contests were resumed, Italy for a time being 
successful. H. G. Baird brought the trophy back to 
Great Britain in 1922 by flying his Supermarine 
Sea Lion at an average speed of 145-7 rn-P-h. 

By now the biplane type of *nying-boat was* 
being outclassed by the twin-float monoplane. 

< yovernments began to get interested in -these 
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events, which had previously been largely com- 
peti^ons between •manufacturers. Machines 
were built undet the siJipervision and at the 
expense of the various government^ The 
Americans worj with their Curtiss seaplanes in 
1923 and 1925, and in the following year Major 
de Bernardi,<in Italian, won at a speed of 248 
m.p.h. In j 9:^7, in the ‘contest held at Venice, 
Supcrmarincs produced the S.t) seaplane, with' a 
Napier Lion engine, in which Flight-Lieutenant 
Webster of the R.A.F. put up an average speed 
of 281*7 ni.p.h. Another Supermarine sea- 
plane, the S. 6 , built for the 1929 race, was fitt?*d 
with |i .Rolls-Royce racing engine of approxi- 
mately 2,000 horse-iiower. Flying Oflicer 
Waghorn piloted this machine to victory at flic 
then astoun(jing speed of 328*6 m.p.h. In 1931 
there were no foreignT challengers for the 
Schneider Trophy, and had not a private bene- 
factor, Lady Houston, put up £10,000 to cover 
the expense of building a new aeroplane, an 
improved version of the iS'.6“4with an even more 
powerful RoUs-RoNce engine, there v^ould have 
been no contest. Flight-Lieutenant Boothrnan 
flew the S. 6 b over the Schneider course at an 
average speed of 3^^o*i m.p.h., winning the 
trophy outright for Great Britain. I'hc per- 
formancoiof (jlen Curtiss at 46*5 m.p.h. in 1909 
compared to that of Boothrnan at 340*1 m.p.h. 
in 1931 shows hdw fast has Ueen the develop- 
ment of aeronautics. And it must be remem- 
bered that speed records are not made in such 
races, but rather over straight courses for very 
short distances {see Speed Records, Vol. IV). 

Another international competition, known as 
the ‘Rundflug’ and involving a flight round 
Europe, was started in 1928. In 1934 the most 
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famous race in thc^ history of flying, the Mac- 
Robertson Air Race from Mildenhall iix Suflblk, 
to Melbourne, Australia, was held as part gf the 
centenary celebrations of the Stale of Victoria. 
Large prizes were offered by Sir Maepherson 
Robertson, and the race aroused “World-wide 
interest. It was a great test for both machines 
and pilots — indeed, only nine of tlte twenty 
starters completed the course. It yas won*by 
a British aircraft, the De Havillai)^ Comet, 
specially built for the race and piloted by two 
Britishers, Scott and Black, in the remarkable 
lime of 71 hours, at an average speed of 1^9 
m.p.h. inclufjing stops. The Comet was a beauti- 
fully streamlined, twin-engined aircral't, the (bre- 
runner of the famous Moscpiito of die Second 
World War. A fine performance was put up by 
two Dutch K.L.M. Airline pilots, Farmentier 
and Moll, in a standard Airline type ofnji^hine, 
the American Douglas (later lo be known 

as Dakota). Thcf carried four passengers and a 
quantity of mail and gained second place in the 
race. Turner and Pangborn, iy an Ameiie^an 
transport aircraft, a Boeing ‘1^/7* ZP, were third. 

In 1936 a similar race was llown from I'aigland 
to Johannesburg. The winner and only linisher 
was again Scott in a Percival Vega Gull, a stan- 
dard type o^single-engined, three-seater [)ii\ate 
aeroplane (a type used in tk-j; Second Wopld War 
as a communication aircraft, and kno?vn as the 
Proctor). 

The annual National Air Races in America 
provided the spectators with many tin ills. Some 
of these contests were over considerable dis- 
tances, and others round short courses which 
kept the aircraft always in view — the small, 
highly powcrcc^^ and extremely manoeuvrable 
machines flashing round like racing-cars on a 
track. 

With the growth of flying clubs most count utv 
have organized races and compefinons. In 
England the best-known of these rvenis was (he 
air race for a cup presented by Ki‘^ig George V. 
'I’he first race was held in 1922, and \t was after- 
wards established as an annual event! In suc- 
ceeding years several changed were made in the 
rules and regulations governing the King’s Gup; 
but the origin.il intention of keeping this raeh a 
‘circuit of Britain’ wus, with few exceptions, 
maintained. The rules were framed to discourage 
freak and special racing miichines, and to ensure 
that entrants used standard private-owner or 
club types of aircraft. 



• From about 1930 until the outbreak of war 
a spf$rt grew enormously in 
popularity, l ire flying clul^s did a great deal to 
foster its growth, racing being an important 
event in many of the club meetings and displays. 
British • flyers often competed at continental 
meetings. Through the clubs many keen fliers 
were able to take part in air races, a sport which 
Had forrr^erly been confined to men wealthy 
enough fo own aeroplanes or to the ^Professional 
^pilots employed to represent them. The racing 
flyer must combine considerable skill as a pilot 
•and navigator with a sound rneclianical sense, 
which will enable him to get jhe maximum 
speed from his aircraft and engine. 

See also Am Displays. 

See also V’^ol. IV: Ai ronaufics, History of; Speed 
Records. 

AIR DISPLAYS. The first air display, which* 
took place in Paris on 21 November 1783, was 
a balloon display; the first man to be properly 
airborne left, the ground in a hot-air balloon, 
carrying one passenger. The display was widely 
advertised and delight e<l the large crowd which 
had come to see it. I’hcrc has always been some- 
thing magical about flying, whether in balloons, 
airships, or aeroplanes; and from^this small be- 
ginning in Paris tq^die elabor ate shows organized 
to-day •by the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, air displays have always attracted 
large and enthusiastic crowds. 

Throughout the 19th century it was chirfly 
balloon-flying which attracted the ciTnvds. 
Sometimes the airmen simply asccncjcd in their 
balloons, weaving flags and arms to the people 
below, and were quickly lost to view. Sometimes 
they sent, down dogs and cats on parachutes in 
a cruel but efl'ective \fay of atlracting tlie atten- 
tion of the spectators. I’hc linest shows, how- 
ever, were the firework displays from balloons, 
which carried up the fircwoiks and theif released 
them from. the dark skies. The C'rystal Palace, 
elected a^t Sydenham in 1854, was a favourite 
place fc)*" such shows. 'Phe rarer but always 
popufar parachute displays were held right 
through the last century. The first person to 
fnak(* a live drop from the air (from a balloon) 
was the PVenchman Gurnerin, who came down 
over Paris as early as 1 797. I'he sight of people 
falling from the air attached to white parachutes 
has always excited spectators. 

The first aeronautical exhibition -it was noi 
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The ascent of Monlyolficr's balloon at \ ersailles in i 7C3 
exactly a dispjay — took phice at the Crystal 
Palace in 1808, when a whole collection of 
models and designs were shown. The first full- 
scale air display, however, was no" held untd 
1909 in Rheims in France. T'his famous meeting 
included many of the features of the modern air 
display, such as racing, dangerous flying, and 
display of models. After this meeting flying 
shows became an international institution, and, 
except for the period of the two World Wars, 
have been held ever since. 

Perhaps the most popuhir events at the early 
meetings were the races between aeroplanes. 
When aeroplanes could only fly comparatively 
slowly, the whole race could take place imme- 
diately alxjvc an aerodrome, within sight of the 
crowd, the ^ourse being maiked out for the 
pilots by large pylons erected on the ground. It 
was very exciting to sec all the aeroplanes in 
the air together, hurtling round the course and 
turning round the pylons at thh corners, espe- 
cially as there v^as always •!i risk that thjy 
would collide in mid-air. As speeds increased, 
however, it became impossible to stagp these 
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events over aerodromes, so that the spectntoi's 
could see onl)jj the start or the finish of a race. 
Furthermore, aeroplanes • were often handi- 
capped according to their speeds, and some of 
the excitement of direct rivalry and competition 
was lost {see Aircraft Racing). 

In 1920 there took place th<> first of the great 
R.A.F. displays at Hendon, the last being held 
ill 1937. These displays presented a wonderful 
spectacle of formation flying, crazy flying, bomb- 
ing, parachute droppiijg, mock air fights, and 
many other attractions. One of the main features 
was the flyrpast close to the ground of all the 
latest types of aircraft. 

At present the best and almost the only show 
of its kind is that put on each* year by the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors. It has 
recently been opened to the public. On the 
ground are special stands and shows, where the 
makers of aircraft exhibit their instruments and 
every kind of flying equipment and accessories. 
At the end of each day of the exhibition, a flying 
show is held, when each maker displays his 
newest machines in the air. The pilot of each 
aircraft is given a fixed time to put the machine 
through its paces, d'uring which time he does 
every* hir;g he can think of to display its charac- 
teristics. The pilots of fighters and lighter aero- 
planes do daring aerobatics, and the pilots of the 
heavier transports and bombers also show their 
qualities by flying on one or twg engines, by 
climbing, and diving. In recent years jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft have been one of the great attrac- 
tions in this class of flying; they hurtle at great 
speed a few feel above the aerodrome, and when 
Igvel with the stands, shoot up into the sky with 
a great roar and are lost to sight in a few seconds. 
Fipally the helicopters take the air, rising genlly 


off the ground as if they were ]^ullcd up by' 
strings. 

It is hoped that air displays will again be- 
come a regular feature of entertainment in this 
country. In particular the R.A.F. , with its vast 
range of machines, can put on a display which 
no one else can rival and which would have 
the effect of interesting young people*' in the 
future of flying, as well as entertaiping large 
crowds. 

See also Aircraft Racinc.. . 

See also Vol. IV: Akron au 1 u s, IIimoky 01; Akro- 
IIA I ICS. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL. This game, which 
had its origins in the Fnglish games of soccer 
and rugby (chiefly the latter), is governed by 
hundreds of rules, each of which has hundreds 
of interpretations. 'These rules arc made by a 
committee of the National C'ollegi.ite Athletic 
Association, and have been changed again and 
again. I’he first game of inter-collegiate foot- 
ball in the United States was played on 13 
November 1869, between the Princeton and 
Rutgers Universities. Other colh^ges and uni- 
versities soo!> joined these two. Professional 

Xoolhall, which be- 
gan in but 

did not gain proini- 
iKTicp until about 
19^0, is played 
under slighlly dif- 
ferent rules from 
the collegiate game. 
At present there aie 
two major pro- 
* fessional football 
leagues. 7 ’he 
^ months frewn Sep- 
^ tember to Novem- 
> her is the period 
1 in America when 
j football mof.t holds 
I the pul)lic interest. 

The game is 
^ played with a bali 
like a Tugby foot- 
^ ball, on a rectan- 
gular field 360 feet 
in length and 160 
feet w ide. At each 
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AN AMERICAN FOOTBALL MATCH 

The pla-fcr in the dark jersey on the extreme right has just tarried the ball over the opposing go»l-line and a touchdown 

is taking place. New York Times 


end of the field, 30 feet liom the back of ‘end line’, guard, shoulder harness of leather and felt worn 
runs the ‘goal-line’, and the space between tl?cse under a jersey, and diigh and knee pads, 
lines is the ‘end zone’, the part of the field where The game is scored, like rugby football, by a 
the scoring takes place. The goalposts, 18 ft. Gin. system of points, and is decided by the final 
apart, with a crossbar 10 li^et high, are in the score at the end of four periods of 15 minutes 
middle of the end line. 'I’he^rea between die each. At the 30-minute point there is a 15- 
Iwo goal-lines is called the ‘field of play’, and minute rest, and then the teams change ends, 

is marked at intervifls of 3 yards with lines Points are scored by a ‘touchdown’ which counts 

* ^tripes) parallel to the goal-lines (see diagram), six points; by a ‘try after touchdown’, one point; 

A team consists of eleven players, and although by a ‘goal from the field’, tfirce points; and by a 
any nunvber of substitutions may be made, not ‘safety’, two points. A touchdown ^wJhich is 

mor e than ••eleven players injiy be on the field much like a ‘try’ in rugby football) is made 

at one time. 1 he team has seven forwards or when an attacking player is able to carry the 

‘linen\eli’ and four backs. The forwards are left ball over the opponent’s goal^line. The ball is 
«and right ends (or wings), left and right tackles, then said to be ‘dead’. I’he attacking side has 
left and right guards, and a centre. The backs the right to ‘try for extra point’, generally by 
arc a guarter-back, left and right half-barks, and taking a kick for goal from a ‘scrimmage’ 2 yards 
a full-back. * The gamS is so complicated and in front of the goal-line. A safety occurs when 
involved that four officials are needed to manage a plaver in possession of the bal] is ‘downed’ be- 
it — a referee, an umpire, a head linesman, and hind his own goaldine. * 

a field judge. The players wear a considerable To start the game, the ball is kicked off from • 
amount of protective clothing — a Icatlicr head- the kicking team’s 40-yard line. The object, 
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#theii, is» to advance .the ball towards the oppo- 
nent’s goal by running with it or by passing it 
to a team-mate, until it Ciyi be carried across 
the goal-line. When the ball goes out of play 
at any point along the sidelines, which it does 
frequently, . it is put in play Jiy a ‘scrimmage’. 
For a scrimmage, the forwards or linemen line 
up on the ajopfopriate 5-yard line, and the cehtre, 
bending over the ball, passes it between his 
legs to one of his backs, who starts the run. 
After the ball is put in play, a team is allowed 
four plays or ‘downs’ to gain 10 yards, each 
down (that is, the man with the ball is stopped" 
by a m^;n.ber of the opposing team) bein^ fol- 
lowed by a scrimmage. A. team continues to get 
four more chances as long as they continue to 
gain 10 yards ip four attempts at passing or run- 
ning the ball. When the/ fail to make the 
necessary 10 yards in four downs, the ball is 
surrendered to the opposing team to scrimmage. 

Sec also Rugby Fuoihall. 

AMERICA’S CUP, THE. 'I’he .IwatVa was a 
racing yacht built in the United States in 1851, 
with the object of challenging British yachts in 


their own waters. After seeing her speed, few 
were ready to accept her challenge; but. even- 
tually she was invited by the Royal YacJit 
Squadron to compete in a race round the Isle of 
Wight, for which the trophy was a large silver 
ewer, valued at a hundred guint^as! The 
America won this race with such ease that the 
signalman who was giving the results of tiie race 
to Queen Victoria is reported to b^^ve said, 
‘America first, your Majesty; there is no, second’ 
— a remark which has become a watchword in 
the United States. 

The trophy which she won in this race, and ' 
which subseqvently became known as ‘The 
America’s Cup’, was presented by her owners to 
the New York Yacht Club to serve as a perpetual 
challenge cup for which any yacht club in the 
world should be eligible to compete upon giving 
notice of a formal challenge. I’he challenge has 
to be made at least 10 months in advance, and 
must state particula'/s of the type of vessel with 
which it is proposed to compete. I’his may l)e 
of any rig; its length on the waterhne must be 
between 85 and yo feet if it has one mast, and 
between 80 and 115 feet if it has two. It must 
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go under its own sail to the place of contest. 
The conditions and the courses for the Challenge 
races were frequently a cause of bitter contro- 
versy in the*carly years of the Gup, and have 
been changed several times. Latterly, the series 
consisted (if a set of seven raees sailed off New 
York on alternate days over a triangular course, 
each leg of which is lo miles in length. 

The object of the donors was to encourage 
international competition among yachtsmen and 
to stimulate the design and development of 
laCing yachts. The first object has so far suc- 
i?ccdcd that the America’s Chip is now univer- 
sally regarded as the world’s premier yachting 
trophy. It can hardly be maintained, however, 
that healthy design has been encouraged; for 
although many millions of pounds have been 
expended infiuilding challengers and defenders, 
the result was the development* of a class of 
yacht? which were so little capable of sea-keep- 
ing that they were liable to lose their masts 
overboard in anything more than a fresh breeze, 
and which were of such little use for any other 
purpose that they were usually broken up after 
a l'e\t^ years. '1 he early America’s Cup racers 
survived much better than the modern boats, 
and the Amenta her.self had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. She is still ptoserved as a 
museum piece at •fhe American Academy at 
Annapr^is. 

Although British yachts have challenged 
Ibiirteen times and Canadian twice, no one has 
evei succeeded in winning the cup from America. 
Few have even looked like doing so. Ti he most 
notable attempts in recent years have been those 
of Sir Thomas I qiton between 1899 and 1929 
in his five success \'e yachts, all called Shamrock, 
and of Mr. ' 1 '. O. M. Sop with m his Endeavour I 
and II, who came near to winning in 1934 and 
•r^ied again in 1937. Since then no race has 
been held; and as it iiivcjlves the construction of 
yachts so expensive and so unseawort 4 iy it is 
perhaps unlikely to be revived in its present 
form. 

AMUSEMENT PARKS, see Fairs. 

ANGLING, FRESHWATER. Fishing for food, 
like hunting ibr food, has always been an occu- 
pation of man. The first rods we know any- 
thing about were depicted by the Lgyptians 
about 2000 B.c. About a.d. 130 a Greek natura- 
list called Aclian described the first artificial 
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fly of which we have any record — a fly m|idc of 
fcaihcrs and representing a bee. The ROmans, 
we find, not only enjoyed the sport, but also 
made ithe same sort of jokes about it as we do 
to-day. The poet Martial, who had a sharp Sind 
mocking pen, wrcAe^ ‘Here comes the ^fisherman 
back froT9 his idiotic pasrime.’ Oi;c of the earliest 
prlntod books in the English language is about 
angling — A Treatyse of Fysshin^e with an Angle, 
printed in 1498, and said to have been written 
by the Lady Prioress of a nunnery. She gave 
some amusing advice on preparing maggots for 
lyait. Izaak Walton’s Coinpleat Angler, published 
in 1653, is one of the best loved of ^nglish 
classic^. 

• The principles of fishing have changed ver^ 
little through the ages, though there arc some 
dilTerences in practice. Rods are lighter now 
than they were; lines are both finer and stionger; 
modern reels made of light metal alloys enable 
us to cast much farther than could our ancestors 
with their woodep ones. The main difference 
lies in thc,fact that there arc manv more anglers 
to-day than there were 100 years ago; therefore, 
were steps not taken, the supply of fish in the 
rivers would run out. Angling clubs and in- 
dividual owners h*ave to restock their rivers from 
time to time, and various restrictions Jiave to be 
imposed on fishermen. ‘Close seasons’, when 
the fish are spawning, have <^0 be respected, as 
well as size limits and restrictions on the kind of 
filling which may be practised. 

The most skilled, the most exciting, and un- 
fortunately the most expensive kind of fishing is 
angling for ‘game-fish’, that is to say, Salmon and 
Trout. As most of us graduate to this through 
catching tiddlers, and through bottorn-iishing, 
Pike-fisliing, and fly-fishing for Chub, it will be 
best to discuss these pastimes first. 

Most beginners nowadays start by catching 
Minnows, not, as our anocstors did, with the 
bent pin and bit of string, but with real hooks 
with gut attached and a watercord line or bam- 
boo rod, which can be bought for very little 
money. Indeed, Minnows have; such tiny mouths 
that they are best caught without a hook af all 
— they will hang on to a small red w^orm and 
can be lifted gently out of the water and dropped 
into a jam-jar. Other small fish which are found 
in most streams, and sometimes cVen in ditches, 
arc tht Bullhead apd the two Muds of Loache^ 
which live beneath stones, the Gudgeon which is 
fished for with a worm on the bottom, and the 
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surface-feeding Bleak, which takes a housefly or 
a maggot dropped on the top of the water. All 
these are useful as live-bait for the carnivorous 
fishes which live on Minnows and other small fry. 

Sometimes a shoal of these fry can be seen 
scattering with a great commotion and jump- 
ing out of the water like silver spray. This means 
that one of the larger fish is on the move; and 
this is the moment to put a live-bait on the hook 
in the g9od hope of catching a Perch, a Chub, a 
Trout j or even a small ‘Jack’ or Pike. Of course, 
for serious Pike-fishing special tackle is used: a 
short, stiff rod, a big reel containing plenty of 
strong line, and a trace made of jgimp or piano 
wire — for the Pike has sharp teeth which can bite 
through ordinary gut. Many people object to 
the use of live-bait on the grounds that it is cruel ; 
and although* there is some doubt whether fish 
feel pain in- thd^'same way t^jat we do, it?*is cer- 
tainly more pleasant (and much less trouble) to 
fish fqr Pike and the other carnivorous fish with 


artificial baits, spinners, and ‘spoons’, whicli 
can be bought for a shilling or two in the tackle- 
shops. Spinning is also good exercise which, 
unlike live-baiting, will keep you warm on a cold 
winter day. 

However, botli spinning and live-baiting are 
rather specialized sorts lof angling, for which 
elaborate tackle is needed. Most anglers afo 
content with what they call ‘general ^i^hing’, a 
term w*Iiich means that they go fishing for any- 
thing they can catch. They use a simple stan- 
dard tackle consisting^of a rod about 12 feet long, 
usually made of whole cane with a greenheart 
top, a small cheap reel, about 30 yards'of line 
(undressed silk is best), a porcupine or goose 
quill float, a level gut cast about 2 yards lop.g 
weighted with split-shot, and a smallish hook 
baited with bread-paste, a worm, or a maggot. 
With this tackle, in our rivers and larger ponds, 
it b possible to catch Perch, Roach, Rudd, 
Bream, Chub, Tench, Carp, Dace, and Eels. 


The catcl\ depends, of course, on the place, the 
•season, the bait, and thtf method used. For 
instance, in most of our rivers Roach arc caught 
by fishing fairly shallow and letting the bait go 
down with the current, making a new cast up- 
stream iy^en it comes to the end of the ‘swim*. 
Bream and Tench, on the other hand, feed on 
the bottpm, mainly in still water. Chub take 
l:)cst in the weirs and like a variety of baits, 
including fhe green ‘silkweed’ off' the waterfalls, 
the hairy caterpillars (called ‘withybobs’) of the 
TJMff-tip Moth, cherries, blackberries, or wasp- 
grubs. Perch are generally found at the edges 
of the rushes or among the lily-pads — their 
striped shapes can sometimes b(? seen moving 
like ghosts between the stems. They w^ll take 
a worm, fished at mid-water; and when they 
are on the foed, they are the boldest biting of all 
our freshwater fish; Izaak WaltoA said of them: 
‘'Fhe/ arc like the wicked of the world, unafraid, 
thougli their friends and copipanions peiish in 
their sight.’ Carp, on the other hand, are the 
shyest fish that swim. They arc rare in our rivers, 
but are often found in old stew-ponds and moats. 
‘Pontls and pools are generally his palaces’, 
wrote Richard Franck, who lived at the same 
time as Izaak Walton, ‘He loves good eating, 
but seldom travels far to fetch it.’ ^Best of all he 
loves a very small, jiew, boiled potato. But you 
must ‘soudy to be quiet’ in order to catch a Carp, 
and the tackle, especially the gut, must be very 
fine indeed. When a Carp is hooked, he must 
be played very carefully, for he is immensely 
strong and sometimes weighs as much as 12 or 
15 pounds. 

Another big md strong fish is the Barbel, 
which is found in only a few of our rivers, 
notably the 'Fhames and the 'iTent. A lobworm 
is the best bait; but Barbel go in shoals, and 
•although the fisherman will have good sport if 
he finds a shoal, he will also have many blank 
days without a single bite. A boat is rxiccssary 
for Barbel-tishing, and most anglers take the 
trouble to 'gr^undbait’ a* stretch of river for 3 
or 4 days l:)efore they intend to fish it. 

Chifb, Dace, Roach, and Rudd will all take 
a- fly, as well as bread-paste, worms, and mag- 
jfots ; they provide good practice for the beginner 
in the^rt of fly-fishing, which is the most exciting 
of all forms of fishing. Fly-fishing requires a 
special sort of rod, springy but not too whippy, 
and generally made of split-cane: the pieces arc 
glued together so that the section of the rod is 
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not round but hexagonal, and the more pQwerful 
rods have steel centres. Modern flyiC^ds are 
rather short — 6 to 8 feet — and weigh only a few 
ounces. The line is made of oil-dressed silk, and 
is tapered from the -middle towards each end. 
The gut casts afe^ often tapered, t/x), which 
makes t^cm easier to throw, cv^n in the teeth 
oPa wind. 

• There arc two sc ../-fisfiing, ‘wet’ and 

‘dry’. In swift, turbulent streams ‘wet-fly’ is 
usually best; the fly is allowed to sink a few 
inches as the angler draws it towards him after 
the cast. ‘Dry-fly’ is practised in slower rivers, 
and particularly in chalk-streams, wji^rc the 
water* is very clear. TJie fly and the end of the 
oust are oiled or greased, and the fly, instead of 
being dragged through the wate'r is allowed to 
float over the fish in the same way that natural 
flies do before the current drow-ns them. Diy- 
flics are dressed differently from wet-flics: th(dr 
hackles are stifTcr (which helps them to float), 
and their wings gre cocked upright instead of 
sloping bgickwards. 

There are many scores of natural flies which 
form the food of fishes, and anglers have in- 
v^eiited many hundreds^ of artificial ones to 
imitate them. How'ever, the great and bewil- 
dering array of flies to be seen in the tackle shops 
is designed just as much to attract anglers as to 
attract fish, and there is no»necd to buy more 
than about a dozen patterns. Local anglers are 
tAe best people to say which flies arc most 
successful in any particular district. Here are 
a few standard ones w hich are useful everywhere: 
March Brown, Wickham’s Fancy, Grceiwell’s 
Glory, Iron-blue Dun, Olive, Red Spinner, 
Sedge (taken on warm evenings in summer), 
Black Gnat (in hot and sultry weather), Goch- 
y-bonddhu (particularly good in Welsh lakes), 
Alder, and of course the Mayfly in its short 
season. 

Fly-casting is one of those tricks wljich can- 
not be learnt from books: it must be learnt 
on the river-bank or, indeed, on a lawn. At 
first it seems extremely difficult, but surprisingly 
joon the feel of it begins to come, and before 
long the fisherman finds he can drop his fly 
gently in the very spot where, a moment before, 
he saw the widening ripples of a rise. Nine 
times out of ten, if the fly can be dropped in the 
right place, the fisb will rise agAin-— and then ^ 
the line is tightened without tugging, the fish can 
be felt plunging on the end of it. 
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Salgion-llies are much larger and generally 
much Ijii'ghter-colou^'cd than trout-flies. They 
do riot pretend to imitate^ the natural flics on 
the water, and their purpose is not so much to 
deceive- the salmon as to irritate or provoke him 
into snapping at* them — for^sdlmon do not feed 
in fresh wate^, and as* far as we ki^ow, they 
take our flies and spinning-baits out of a’.inOy- 
ance or in pfay.** Salmon-fishing is therefore less 
diflicult than trout-fishing: we arc less likely to 
frighten the fish with a clumsy cast. But there is 
a great art in knowing where the salmon is likely 
to lie, and it needs a good deal of skill to play 
the strjjng fish as he leaps and plunges, and at 
last to bring him safely to the net. Irf swift 
water a big salmon may take half an hour to 
land — and at the end of that time the angler 
will be nearly as tired as the fish. 

Sre also Vol. 1 1 : liARBEi.; CIarp; Perch; Pikl; Saiaion. 

See also Vol. \’I : Fishing, IIisioky of; Salmon Fishing. 

ANGLING, SEA. Fishing in^the sea with a rod 
and fiurly ligl]t tackle can be just as good sport 
as freshwater fishing. Sea-fishing used to be 
despised by sportsmen, for in Victorian days it 
meant little more than taking a handline with 
a dozen hooks on the end, weigliting it with a 
lump of Ic^id, and dangling it over the pier. But 
now sea-angling is regarded as a sport. Much 
the .same tackle is iLsed in the sea as in the rivers 
{see Angling, Freshwtater), but the tackle 
must be stronger and must be weighted moVc 
heavily because of the tide. The hooks are 
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bigger, and different baits arc used — sea crea- 
tuies such as lugwerms, sand-eels, prawns, 
shrimps, soft crab, mussels, or pieces of fish. 
With these baits can be caught moj^t ol the flat- 
fishes (Halibut, Plaice, Dabs, Flounders), and 
fish such as Whiling, God, Haddock, Ling, Circy 
Mullet, and John Dory. The various species 
of Wrasse, brightly coloured, tropicaj-looking 
fishes which live among rocks, give very go&d 
sport on light tackle in many parts of the coast 
— shellfish or a live prawn being the best baits 
for them. Conger Eels, which are also Ibmid 
among the rocks, reejuire strong tackle, for they 
grow as long as 9 feet and have been known to ' 
reach a wciglit of 160 lb. Pollack and Coalfish, 
as w'cl^ as Mackerel, Sea-bream, and Garfish, 
arc caught by ‘w^hifling’: a bait is trailed be- 
hind the boat, which is rowed or •sailed about 
the fishing-arc^A. A great variety of baits is used: 
sand-eels, lampreys, lugworms, bits of Bacon, 
strips of fish-skin, ai'fificial spinning-baits, w'hite 
gooscfeatliers, large fancy flics, even silver paper. 
Pollack and (k)alfish, which grow to more than 
10 lb., fight wtII, and even a 2 lb. Mackerel oria 
light rod will give very good sport. Whifling is 
a very pleasant way of catching fish in the sea, 
but fly-fishing is even better. I’he ‘fly’, ofcour.se, 
instead of iin^'tating .a real fly, represents a small 
fish, and generally consists c^f a couple of white 
feathers whipped on to a hook with t»!nfoil or 
silver wire. But it is cast from a boat, from the 
rocks, or from a reef at low tide, in exactly the 
sapie way as a trout-fly, with an ordinary lly-iod 
and line. It will catch Mackerel in certain 
places, and at cer tain seasons Pollack, Goal fish, 
Cod, and Bass. The Bass is the best fighter' of 
all the sea-fish — indeed Bass-fishing can be de- 
scribed as the marine equivalent of Salmon-fish- 
ing. Unfortunately, sh««'ils of surface-feeding 
Bass do not often appear off our coasts, and theijck 
are only a few places, notably the Isle <if Wight 
and thcr Welsh coast, where they turn up regu- 
larly each season. The best place oCafl for Bass- 
fishing, the neighbourhood of the Eddystone 
Lightouse, is unfortunately very dangeiaaus: the 
tides there arc peculiar, and it is not at all un- 
usual to see four large waves approaching the 
boat from four different directions; therefoie 
it is not wise to go near the rock except with 
an expert boatman and when the sea is very 
calm. 

The most thrilling of all kinds of sea-fishing is, 
of course, the contest with big game fish, such 
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as the vai*ious kinds of Shaiks and I'aipon, 
found ivainly in tropical •waters {see Big Game 
Fishing). These* monsters can sometimes take 
a whole day*to land. A fine account of battles 
with the big game fish of the sea is given in Mr. 
Zane Grey^ books. The only ‘big game’ found 
oir our British coasts is the Tunny. 'I'hese are 
caught by trailing a dead fish behind a motor- 
boat: Scarborough in recent years has become 
a noted centre for this kind of angling. Sharks 
are caught in the same way off the south-west 
coitst of Ireland. 

*Sce also Bif; Gamk Fishing. 

See also Vol. VI: Fishing, Hisiory of. 

ANIMALS, see Aquarium; Gage Birds; Cais; 
Dogs; Horses; National Parks; Peri-orminc; 
Animals; PeTs; Zoological Garoens. 

aquXrium. Many different kinds of fish can 
be kept in a small aquarium of about 2 ft. b in. 
by I ft. 6 ill. and i ft. deep. For a coId-v\aler 
tank, in which water is kept at room tem- 
perature, there arc several varieties of (ioldfish, 
the American Sunfishes, common Sticklebacks, 
the common Catfish, and Loaches such as the 
Weather Fish which grows very excited and 
dashes about the tank when thundery weather 
is approaching. Rwer fishes such as Roach 01 
Dace an! not suitable for a small tank, for they 
need more space and running water if tlicy are 
to remain healthy. 

In a ti'opical aquarium there are many moire 
fish, other water animals, and plants which can 
be kept. Curiously enough, it is easier to keep 
going a tropical aquarium than a cold-water 
one. The temperature of the^atrr must not 
fall below Jbo” F. Thermostatically contr olled 
heaters can be used, or*an electric bulb may be 
hung dow’n into the water to light it at the same 
time as heating it. As both animals and plants 
need periods of darkness, the top light ifiust be 
substituted by another hezUer at night; this can 
be a bulb embedded in the sand on which the 
tank stai^ds. 

Many aquarium fish are bred in captivity, 
and have been so carefully selected and im- 
pi^ved* that there are now’ a number of beautiful 
fish not! found* in the wild state at all. Foremost 
among these are some of the South American 
Viviparous’ species, that is, fish that do not lay 
eggs, as do most fish, but bring forth well-de- 
veloped young, able to swim about and feea 





I. Guppy or ‘Millions’ ('male b(Jow). 2. Flariic-fisii 
I'ni.T.le abt»ve). 3. liarbel. 4. li^liiing-fish (in.ilc). 

5 ,lVail Gourarni. b. .Angel Hsh. 7. Swoul-lail (male 
below). H. X-ravlish. 9. Zebra Ibli. 10. I.Lupard cailisb. 

II. Neon liJi 

immediately alter birth. Examples of these arc 
the Sword-tail, the Guppy or Millions fish, the 
Platy (short lor Flii!v/)aecilus, its scientific name) 
and the Mollie {Alullicnsia) . In a small tank the 
mother of a Mivc-bt ariiig’ species may cat her 
babies as soon as they are born, and steps have 
to be taken to pr otect them. •Sometimes a jungle 
of plants is grow n at one end of the tanl^ so that 
the young ones can take shelter. 

Other interesting aquarium species are the 
Zebra fish •f India, the beautiful Angel fish of 
the Amazon, the brilliant Neon fish, and the 
East Indian X-ray fish, which is so transparent 
that most of its skeleton and internal organs are 
visible. 

Fish breathe by extracting ox/gen from the 
water, Vhich is lei^aced in the^ater from the^ 
air at the surface. 'I he tank must not be over-^ 
crowded or there will not be enough oxygen 
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available for all the fish to breathe. The right 
proportion is one inefn of fish to a gallon of water. 
When fish are transferrecl from one receptacle 
to another, the water in each must be* at the 
same ttmpcraturc or the fish may take a chill 
and die. - Also, the aquarb-iin must be replen- 
ished with water, preferably distillcid or rain 
water, at tlic correct tertiperature, to mA'kc up 
for what is lost by evaporation. A sheet of glass 
as a cover on the tank will reduce evaporation 
and serve as protection. 

Plants are necessary in an aquarium to main- 
tain a proper balance of life in the water. Th^y 
inhaldthe carbon dioxide which the fish exhale, 
and they exhale oxygen which the fish need. 
Snails are useful scavengers in a cold-watbr 
aquarium. ^ 

Prepared fish foods can* be used as a basis for 
feeding; but fish also need fresh, live food such 
as water fleas (Daphnia) or blood-worms (larvae 
of midges). In place of these they will eat 
finely grated raw meat, fish,%or shrimps. They 
should not be given more than they .can eat at 
one meal or it will be left to decay and foul the 
water. Some of the smaller Gatfishes or Loaches 
are useful in a tank they will nose about in 
the sand for the scraps left by other fishes. 

GenenUly a fish that is healthy wdll spread his 
fins well out from his body, and swim evenly and 
boldly through the water. HI health will be 
shown by the fins drooping or lying along the 
body, by jerky swimming, or by the lish remain- 
ing stationary in a comer. 

ARCHERY (Toxophily). The art and practice 
of shooting with a bow and arrow dates back 
to the Stone Age, and Old Stone Age cave- 
drawings in Spain show that equipment and 
technique were already well developed {see 
Prehistoric Toons and Weapons, Vol. I). 
Every primitive rate, from the Eskimo to the 
African^Pigmy, has made use of bow and arrows, 
the single exception being the Australian 
Aborigine who used a boomerang. Whether the 
bo.w was 3 feet -or 8 feet long, the •arrows tiny 
and poisoned or elongated for shooting fish, tlie 
general principles of archery were common to 
all primitive peoples. 

The bow and arrow were also among the 
earliest weapons of warfare: the ancient I’^gyp- 
ctians, Assyrian?, Persians, Scythians, and Par- 
thians were all notable archers. In the Middle 



England; and later, at Falkirk, Crecy, Agin- 
court, Poitiers, and Flodden, the long-bqw made 
the English archers the most famous troops in 
Europe, partly because their arrow.' could pierce 
the thickest armour. Everywhere in Europe, 
except in England, the much moj^ -powerful 
cross-bow was preferred to the long-bow. But 
five or six arrows could be shot with 'the long- 
bow in the time taken to shoot one with tlie 
cross-bow — an important consideration. In 
spite of the invention of gunpow der and of hand- 
guns, the bow was sufficiently formidable'^ to 
remain a factor in European warfare as late as 
1590, after which archery was used in Europe 
only in hunting and as a pastime. I'he cross- 
bow, however, was used by Chinese armies as 
late as i860. 

In England, up to about 1600, archery as a 
sport was encouraged, just as rifle-shootir^ is to- 
day, to provide a reserve of skilled men for war. 
Merchants were compelled to import bow-staves, 
and the planting of yew-trees from which bows 
were generally made w'as conlpul^sory in church- 
yards. In tlie 17th century archery persisted as 
a sport and was popular with Charles IT. ‘‘After 
that it almost died out, until it was revived in 
the 1 780’s, and reached the height of its popu- 
larity in thd second half of the 19th century. 
Archery as a serious .sport is somewhat limited 
in England to-day, although in AineVica it is 
still very popular. Stories of the feats of ar'chery 
performed by legendary heroes, such as Robin 
Hood, or William Tell, have aKvays played a 
part in folk-tales. Exaggerated accounts of such 
fine marksmanship have led to the expression 
‘drawing the long-bow’ for ‘telling an exag- 
gerated .story’. 

Bow^s have been made in various \vays and of 
various materials. 7 'hft simplest sort, which 
reached its fullest development in the 6 -fur)t * 
English long-bow, is made of a singie stave. 
Modeili bows usually consist of two staves spliced 
together in the ‘hand’ or centre.^ of the bow. 
Both these types arc known as ‘scIf\bows. The 
horn bows made in Greece and Javr» were of 
little value; but a bow composed of layers of 
wood, horn, and sinew was used commonly, and 
was of equal excellence wath a good self befw, 
although only the latter has ever bccn\ised in 
England. The self bow usually measures about 
6 feet: the centre 18 inches of the bow should 
be unbending, with the elasticity increasing to- 
wards the end of each arm : the arms should be 
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absolutely symmetrical and of equal power. The 
strength, ol the bow is mcJisurcd by the number 
of pounds required to draw it: thus in talking of 
a bow, weight always means strength, not heavi- 
ness. The usual weight of a man’s is about 50 
pounds. length of bow and arrows, and 

the weight of the bow, must be in proportion to 
one anotber, the proportions depending on the 
use for wh^h the bow is designed. The height 
and strenglli, as well as the preference of the 
, ^rchcr, however, are the final determining factors 
in selecting a bow. The temptation to use too 
^ heavy a bow sliould be resisted. .Yew, especially 
Italian or Spanish yew, is the besj; wood. The 
‘back’, the side of the bow distant from the 
archei , should give elasticity; the ‘belly’, tke side 
nearest to the archer, should give strength to 
the bow. The ‘cast’ of a bow is a collective term 
for its strength, resilience, feel, and general per- 
formance in shooting. Bows sliould be of well- 
seasoned wood — it takes p(*iiiaps 6 years to 
make a first-rate one, the process being much 
tl\e same as iij making cricket bats. 'I'hc bow- 
strinc^ is made of hemp, treated with special 
glue, and is fitted on to ‘noc ks’ in the two ‘horns’, 
or tips, of the bow. A bow should be used by one 
person only, and should not be used for too long 
on end lest it lose cast (liecome warped). 

The anow usualh/ measures about 28 iiu hes, 
though tlie cloth-yard .shaft for the long-bow was 
probably 37 inches in length. Longer, lighter 
arrows are used for long-distance shooting, and 
shorter, heavier ones for short-distance. Arrows 
are usually ‘footed’ with hard wood at the point 
or ‘pile’ end, the rest being made of softer wood. 
Stone Age Man made flint or bone arrow-heads, 
and lisli bones and teeth have^also been used. 
The modern arrow is tipped with steel. The 
arrow must be coinpfetcly straight, and the 
Tkree feathers should curve slightly to impart a 
rotary movement, as lifling does to a rifle bullet. 
Nocks, or,not( lies, are cut in the butt edd to fit 
on to the ceptre of the bojv-slring at the ‘hock- 
ing point’.. 'I'he arrow-maker is known as a 
‘flctchcr*, the bow-niakcr as a ‘bowyer’. Other 
items of an archer’s gear arc the ‘brace’, a piece 
oustin' material, usually leather, fastened to the 
VN^'ist of the bow arm to protect it from the bow- 
string when released, and the shooting-glove, or 
‘tips’, which guard the fingers when drawing the 
bow and holding it at full draw while aiming. 
Some modern American bows have sighting 
devices, but the value ol these is doubtful. 
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A LADins’ COMPETITION AT AN INTERNATIONAL ARCHERY 

Mi',i-riN|^i. Sport and General 

America has also developed good metal bows 
and arrows. 

Accoiding to Ascham, the fanious Tudor 
author of loxophilus (1544), there arc five main 
points in shoodng — standing, nocking (fitting 
the arrow' on to the bow-string), dniv«ng, hold- 
Mig (aiming), and loosing; and to achieve the 
best results, all tljcsc actions slTould be performed 
correctly. 

The most common form of the sport is target- 
.shooting. The target is 4 feet in diam ‘ter, faced 
\vith straw, with ecjual rings radiating outwards 
of gold, red, blue, black, and w^hitc: these count 
(), 7, 5, 3, and i points respectively. Tw'O targets 
are .set opposite one another, generally between 
50 to 100 yards apart. The archers shoot three 
arrows at the target from one end, iind then 
cro.ss over and shoot back. The most common 
form of competition is th(? ‘York Round’, of 
seventy-two arrow's at 100 yards, forty-,eight at 
80, and twerty-four at 60 yards. The highest 
score for a Double York Round ever made is 
1,637 (279 hits) by Larry Hughes, an American, 
m 1941. How'cvcr, Horace Ford, an English- 
man, who was at his best during the 1850’s, was 
probably the greatest all-round archer of modern 
times. 

Other forms of competitive archery are ‘clout- 
shoot irfg’, ‘rovers’, •and long-dStanCe shooting 
In clout-shooting, the target is only 2 ft. 6 in. 
ii^ diameter, set at i6o-2/jo yards. Rovers con- 
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sist cither of casual, marks at iinccrtnm distances, 
or of V<ocrIcs of differing set marks at varied 
distances — this is a soil c^f arrow golf. Long- 
distance shooting is self-explanatory: the 'record 
being upwards of 400 yards for a self bow, 
upwards of 500 yards for a^f^mposite bo^v. 

The Grand National Archcry Soew^ty is the 
supreme arj[*liery authority in Englandr T.‘he 
leading English clubs arc the Royal "I’oxophilite 
Society in London and the Woodmen of Arden 
in Warwickshire, while the Royal Company of 
Archers, founded a century earlier, in 1076, is 
not only the leading Scottish society, but also 
the Kitfig’s oHiciid bodyguard in Scotland. Many 
county and local archery clubs also exist.' Some 
archery prizes, such as the Peebles Silv^cr Arrow 
and the Scorton Arrow, date back to the early 

1 * 

17th century. 

ARTS COUNCIL. The Aits Council of Gieat 
Britain was set up by the (Government in 1945, 
and in 194b it was given a R«o\al C'harter. It is 
not a Government Department, but< it has the 
advantages of one without the dis<idvantages. 

Its money comes fioin the 'J’reasury, but is spent 
by a small, independent body of men and women 
w'hn are cliosen for their personal distinction, 


who give their services without payment. Their 
policy is carried out by directors of art, music, 
and drama, who are specialists in their par- 
ticular field. , 

The Arts Council had its origin in C.E.M.A., 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and Arts, during the Second World War. Its 
object was to take concerts, plays, and exhibi- 
tions of painting all over the country, to small 
places as well as large, and above all, to people 
who w'cre cut oft' by the war from their usual 
opportunities of enjoying the arts. It was rcjJly 
an experiment in bringing the arts into everyday 
life. It took unexpected forms, and it led to* 
unexpected results. One part of the experiment 
w'as a^fcries of concerts in air-raid shelters during 
the London ‘blitz’. Not only were they popular 
at the time, but they led to the founding of 
permanent nlusic clubs among those who had 
enjoyed them. In the same w\ay, con(?brts in 
factory canteens vverc an introduction to ‘live’ 
music for a number of people wdio later formed 
and ran their own music societies. 

.Just as musicians toured the country, playing 
in strange makeshift concert halls, so actors 
visited many remote towns and villages and per- 
foimed in buildings never intended as theatres. 
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There were plays in miners’ welfare halls, in 
schools,, churches, and factories, and on village 
greens. Here, a*gain, new audiences were dis- 
covered. They soon proved, by their enthusiasm, 
that serious interest in the theatre was alive and 
widcsprtfac# in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
I’he painters did their share of pioneering, too. 
Exhibitions travelled to the most unlikely places 
and were ^hown anywhere from a cathedral to 
a department store. Often, to those who saw 
them, original paintings were as unfamiliar as 
coheerts or stage plays ‘in the flesh’. They stirred 
a wide interest, critical as well as appreciative, 
and the modern pictures, in particular, often 
provoked violent battles in letters, newspaper 
articles, and speeches. 

This widespread interest made the work of 
C.E.M.A. ext iting and valuable. It also guarded 
against any centralized system for*the arts being 
worked out in London and planted oii the rest 
of the country. Everywhere, it was found, 
people welcomed an opportunity of having con- 
certs, plays, qnd pictures, but they wanted to 
have them in their w^ay and according to their 
own Vhoice. The task of C.E.M.A. w^as there- 
fore not so much to provide the arts as to 
encourage others to provide them, by means 
of practical help and grants of money. 

This is also tnic^of the i^rts Council, which 
has fak^n the place of C.E.M.A. I'he Arts 
CJouncil gives help in many diflerent ^vays and 
to many diflerent kinds of organization. Some- 
times it wall pay thousands of pounds to a great 
orchestra or a theatre comjrany to perlbrm the 
fme.st music and plays; at another time it will 
give or j(^io to help a village concert society. 
Sometimes it will arrange gji exhibition of 
famous payitings for the great art galleries; and 
sometimes it will send* a few small pictures to 
Ivmg in a village hall. Lord Keynes, who was 
Chairman of the Arts Council when it was inadi! 
into a permnnent organization, expressed its 
purpose well when he said: 

The task ’of an official body is not to teach or to 
ccn.sor, but to give courage, confidence, and oppor- 
tunity. . . . How satisfactory it would be if different 
parts of this country would again walk their several 
\'^ys a"s th<*y once did, and learn to develop some- 
thing cfillerent from tlieii* neighbours and t harac- 
teristic of themselves. Let every part of Merry 
England be merry in its own way. 

ASHBURTON SHIELD, Rifi.e .Shooii.nu. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. I. Lawjs and 
General Principles. Association Fcvjrfl^all is 
played with a sphe/ical leather ball of 27-8 
inches* circumference and 14-16 ounces in 
weight on a field marked as shown in the figure 
on p. 24, the nornfal length of a game.bcing two 
periods 45 minutes each. Eath of the two 
teams* consists of eleven players^ cyie of whom 
must be the goalkeeper, whose colours must dis- 
tinguish him from the other players. The general 
object of the game is to propel the hall into the 
opponents’ goal, using the feet, the head, or the 
bbdy, but not the hands or arms. Only the goal- 
keeper can use his hands. At the begijwing of 
the game the captains toss, and the winning 
t<*am has the option of choice of ends or of 
the kick-off. The ball is then kickccl-olffrom the 
centre of the field into the opponents’ half of (he 
field— every player being obliged to be at that 
time in his own half. In addition, no opponent 
is periniited within ten yaids of the ball until it 
is kicked olf W'lwfn re-starting after half-time, 
ends arc cjianged, and the kick-off is then taken 
by a player of the opposite team to that which 
started the game. If the whole of the ball passes 
over a touch-line, either <jn the ground or in the 
air, it must be thrown in from the point where 
it crossed the line by a player of the t^am oppo- 
site to that of the player who last touched the 
ball. If the wl^ole of the hftll passes over the 
goal-line (but not between the goal-posts) after 
having last been played by one of the defending 
team, the attacking team are awarded a corner- 
kick from which a goal may be scored direct; 
but if an attacker kicks it over the goal-line, the 
game is rc-started by a goal-kick i'rom a point 
within that half of the goal area nearest to where 
it crossed the line. 

Those, broadly, c'tre the elementary rules of 
soccer, and thev are really quite simple and easy 
to understand. There is onfc other law, the one 
relating to ofT-sidc, which is not so. simple, 
especially in practice. This law states: ‘A player 
is ofT-sidc if he is nearer his opponent’s goal-line 
than the ball at the moment the ball is played, 
artless (a) he is in his own half of the field of 
play; {b) there are two of his opponents nearer 
to their own goal-line than he; (r) the ball last 
touched an opponent or was played by him; [J) 
he receives the ball direct from *a goal-kick, a 
cornei*kick, a thrciw-in, or wh^n it is droppetj 
by the referee.’ The important phrase is ‘at th^ 
moment the ball is played’, because so often a,ii 
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Proj^rcss is usually made by a shrewd mixture 
of the long and short passing games. .As the 
name implies, the long-passing 'game consists of 
a series of lengthy cross-kicks from one side of the 
field to the other, such as from inside-right to 
outside-left, who might then swing th(fb»ll across 
to the outside-right — for him to centre right over 
to his inside-left, who by that time should be in 
a position to shoot for goal. This scheme has 
the big advantage that it keeps suddenly chang- 
ing the direction of the attack, thus catching the 
defenders on the wrong foot and facing fhe 
opposite way. It is particularly useful on wet 
days, when the ball skids rapidly on the slippery 
ground, and when defenders themselves find it 
hard te turn. 

The short-passing game, on the other hand, 
reckons to make progress by means of a scries 
of delicate lit lie passes or flicks betw een two or 
three players w ho arc generally only a few yards 
apart. It is most ^mmonly used by the three 
inside forw ards, but as a triangular game it can 
be played by a wing half-back and the two for- 
wards immediately in front of him. Tliis short 
passing demands exceptional accuracy, for a 
pass even a yard away from its objective might 
ruin the whole movement. Also, because the 
attackers are* bunched together, one determined 
defender can ol’ten break uf^ the whole move- 
ment (which, incidentally, should always be 
going goaUvards as rapidly as possible). Because 
of the great accuracy required, then, the shorl- 
pjiKsing game is rarely successful by itseli; but a 
clever mixture of long and short passes, to keej) 
the defenders guessing all the time, is un- 
doubtedly the best scheme for most occasions. 

One importar^ development of the long-pass- 
ing game in these modern days is w'i;ig-to-w ing 
play. 1’he idea is for thc%')utsidc right to receive 
a forw'ard pass, cut in goalwards instead 
keeping close to his touch-line, and then, when 
challenged, to centre right across goal to his 
outside-left, who in turn has cut in* towards the 
edge of his opponents’ penalty area and is able 
to put in a first-time shot with his right loot. 
This obviously necessitates the wingers being 
able to shoot with either foot, a skill which will 
reward the constant practice required. Another 
method is the straight-through pass, Usually 
made by an inside-forward pushing the ball 
straight forward between two of the defenders to 
enable the centre-forward to go through. This 
pass must be made at exactly the correct strength, 



attacker receives the bali in an apparently off- 
side position, but was on-side when the ball wAs 
passed to hin\: by clever anticipation he has run 
forward and is seemingly a long w’ay off-side 
when the ball reaches him. This law is the most 
difficult part of soccer for the average player 
and spectator to interpret, because a split second 
makes all the difference. Deliberate attempts 
arc often made by full-backs to throw the oppos- 
ing forwards off-side by running forw^ard a few 
paces just before the pass is made, and this 
method still forms an ;icccpted plan of defence. 
Many years ago, McCracken, a famous full- 
back of Ntwcastlc United, made a speciality of 
this mancEuvre, and frequently he would throw’ 
a whole forward liAe off-side. Players cannot be 
off-side from a throw-in; for that reason they 
should make as much ground as possible. Simi- 
larly, a player cannot be off-side from a pass in 
which the ball travels backwards, be it ever so 
slightly — so if in doubt he should keep just be- 
hind the player with the ball. 

2. Tactics in Attack. The team includes 
five forwards, and their primary duty is to score 
goals. The modern method of doing this is by 
means of the so-callcd ‘W formation’, w’ith the 
outsides and centre-forward forming the tops of 
the W and the two insides forming the base. 
This scheme came into general use soon after 
the alteration in the off-side law in 1925, and by 
1 930 the W was quite a deep one. More recently, 
however, it has become cither a more shallow W 
or else a lop-sided one, with one of the two insides 
playing behind his colleagues and doing much of 
the constructive work in mid-field. The result 
is that these two players — the inside-left and the 
•nside-right— arc to-day the key men of tffe side, 
^nd it is largely their job to dictate the plan of 
attack. 




a*nd the centre-forward mi^st be very fast; it is 
then often very^ effective* and has resulted in 
many goals being scored. 

3. Tactics in Defence. As better and better 
schemes. of attack have gradually been evolved 
during tTie*past hundred years, one player after 
another has been withdrawn to aid the sorely 
pressed defenders; and to-day we have, in theory 
at any ratf, six of the team whose primary 
responsibility is to prevent the opposing five for- 
. Yv^ards from scoring. Three halves, two backs, 
an*d a goalkeeper form the theoretical defence; 
^ but in practice the two wing-lialves nowadays 
are general utility men; and usually one of them 
—and occasionally the other also — is helping to 
back up his forwards in attack. Owing«to the 
withdrawal of the centre-half to make a ‘third 
back’, the accepted defensive aliyement is now 
a goay<ecpcr covered by a line of three backs 
with the two wing-halves playing a kind of free- 
lance game in front of them? 1 his allows con- 
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siderable elasticity; but with the right apd left 
backs marking the opposing wingers tJut near 
the touch-line, a great deal of responsibility for 
covering the vital gap down the middle rests 
with the new type of ’defensive jcentrc-half, now 
known as the third back^or ‘policeman*. His job 
demands* great patience, strong •tackling, and 
good Read-work to blot out the apposing centre- 
forward, but little constructive play is expected 
of him. Yet his is a very harassing task, because 
he must realize that any mistake by him is liable 
— almost certain, in fact — to lead to a goal. 

All defenders must mark their own particular 
oppoi^ents very closely, especially at thrt)ws-in, 
corner-kicks, and free-kicks. At the same time, 
il they are to be fle.xible, they must sometimes 
leave their own man to attack a^iother player 
likely to score a go^l, an important decision 
which has to be taken at a second's notice. It 
is only in a real emergency that a defender will 
‘boot’ the ball wholc-hc,artedly out of his penalty 
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area; ‘ideally, every clearance should be in the 
nature^" a constructive pass to one of his own 
side. Backs must realize, .too, that their goal- 
keeper has every right to expect a considerable 
measure of support from them — particularly 
when he ^advances to cut ♦out a centre or to 
punch away a corner: on such occasiofis, one or 
both backs » should fall back on to the' goal- 
line to cover any failure on the part of their 
colleague. 

4* Notes on Individual Positions, (i) The 
goalkeeper should be tall, agile, and a good 
kicker of a stationary ball. He should keep Kis 
body bdiind his hands whenever possible as a 
second line of defence, es^^ecially in wet weather. 

He should be prepared to quit his goal in order 
to narrow the- shooting angle when an opponent 
breaks clean through. Clearances should be 
aimed to start a colleague on the attack — a long, 
accurate throw is better in this respect than a 
high, aimless punt. 

(2) The full-back must be & good tackier, and 
as fast as possible, to mark the opposing winger. 

He should tackle shrewdly and not dash in 
whole-heartedly when his opponent has the ball 
under proper control. eWhen beaten, he must be 
able to recover rapidly. He should endeavour 
to keep 041 the inside of his man, in order to 
prevent him from cutting in and shooting, and 
he must learn to co-operate with his goalkeeper. 

(3) The wing-half must be able to control a 
ball really well, trapping (with feet, body, or 
head), dribbling, and making constructive 
passes. He should always be ready to change 
defence into attack, and he should be a specialist 
at throwing-in, particularly the occasional long 
throw. 

(4) The centre-half should be a strong, cool 
defender, expert in head-work. He must police 
the opposing centre-forward and blot him out 
of the game if possible. If, after obtaining pos- 
session cf the ball, he can start a constructive 
movement, so much the better. 

(5) The wing-fbrwatd should be fast and pos- 
sess good ball-control at speed. He should be an 
expert at corner-kicks, both in and out swingers, 
and should be prepared to cut in and shoot 
hard from the edge of the peniilty area. He must 
learn wing-to^wing play with his partner on the 
other flank. ^ 

(6) The inside-forward is a key man. I^ikc the 
wing-half, he must work hard throughout the 
g^mc'as a maker of openings and a constructive 
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dribbler with an eye for the open spaces. He 
must be present at all' corner-kicks. 

(7) The centre-forward should be strong, 
bustling, and a hard shot. He should be able 
to leap high into the air to head in centres and 
corner-kicks. He must be ready to ftUcrchange 
with colleagues to lure the opposing centre-half 
out of position. He should praclise receiving a 
pass from behind him, juggle the J^all a few 
paces, and then shoot hard on the run. He 
should have the knack of being in the right place 
at the right lime. 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, HISTORY OF. ' 

Although the origin of football goes back to the 
Middin Ages, the game of association football 
as we know it to-day is not a hundred years old. 
Centuries ago, various forms of ‘mob' football 
w'ere played at fairs or on special holidays such 
as Shrove Tuesday; but on such occasions the 
game was only rcfugh-and-turnble, with a ball 
as the excuse for hundreds of people to enjoy a 
day’s exercise. As these contests .sometimes de- 
veloped into serious brawls, ‘foot ball’ fell into 
such disrepute that for long periods if was 
banned, and little was played until alter the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The first essential to make a real game out of 
this mob football was to liiTiit the number of 
players, and this step was taken about th*e middle 
of last century at various Public Schools, at the 
Universities ol Oxford and Cambridg(*, and in 
th^^ Sheflicld and Nottingham areas. (Gradually 
there emerged the necessity for some sort ot co- 
ordinating body to draw up rules and regu- 
lations; as a result, the Football Association was 
founded in 186*4^ and in that year ‘soccer’, the 
University slang lor association football, was 
really born. In those ddys, an eleven consisted 
of a goalkeeper, one full-back, one half-backj 
and eight forwards who dribbled the ball all 
over tHe field, just like eight ?nodern rugger 
forwards in the loosq. Passing, as-,w'e know it, 
had not been (bought of. Slowly, however, these 
eight forwards began to realize that •progress 
could be made quicker by passing the ball into 
the more open spaces. 'Fo counter this move, 
one forward after another was withdrawn to 
strengthen the defence, tmtil by 1883 the modern 
formation of a goalkeeper, two backs, three 
half-backs, and five forwards had been adopted. 

Although this modern formation has been in 
use for such a long time, it must not be thought 



that soccer to-day is identical with the game as 
■played, in the i88o's, for "development has been 
steady and progressive. In the old days ver*y 
heavy charging was allowed, even when the ball 
was not being played. Tlie goalkeeper’s job 
was paiiti<iiilarly dillicult, because it was con- 
sideied a good plan of attack for a player to lob 
the ball •goal wards while two or three lorwards 
rushed the^ goalkeeper and tried to prevent him 
from getting near it. I'hc hcadwork of those 
days was either very fecl)le. or completely non- 
existent, at any rate amongst amateur players, 
who, incidentally, often played in soccer caps. 

* The usual dress for .amateur pkiycrs was 
knickerbockers fastened tightly below the knee 
and overlapping the stockings, so that knee 
or bare leg was visible, d his was obviously soun- 
suit.able a costume that, during the i88o’s, the 
knickerbockers were cut above th? knee, making 
shortsT The Corinthians, the greatest of all 
amateur clubs, used to play in ciickct shirts and 
sometimes in long while cricket trousers, instead 
of the tight-fitting loreechcs. Shin-guards in 
tfiose early days were considered efVeminate, but 
later* they were worn as a f)rotcction under the 
stockings. Ordinal y boots with three additional 
bars across the sole were used at first, but, as the 
game developed, special boots with hard toe- 
caps were evolved, 

Besides these clumgcs in the peisoniil equip- 
ment of the pla\crs, th:-ie were many other 
developments between the years 1880 and 1900. 
Originally, the goals consisted merely of Uvo 
uprights; then tapes were used to join the up- 
rights 8 feet above the ground; and finally the 
wooden cross-bars were adoj:)ted. This last im- 
piovcmcnt, tog( ihcr witli th^ intioduction of 
goal-nets, slopj)cd many bitter arguments over 
doubtful goals, and mafic the referee’s task much 
•easier. Before 1891 tlie game had been con- 
trolled by a referee and two umpires. These 
umpires were often just extra players for theii 
rcs})eetive skies, and it w’as the referee s job to 
decide all ^-ases of difTcrenee between them; but 
with tw» good and impartial uin])ires, the referee 
might go ilirough a wluile game without hav’ing 
td make a single decision. As in cricket, appeals 
yflw'ayS had to be made vocally; but alter the 

Vibimarton of *1110 Referees’ Association and the 
substitution of linesmen for the imipiies, the 
referre was given the power to penalize without 
an appeal being maile to hiiii. He was also 
allowed to award a pcnalty-kiek for .serious in- 
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fringements of the rules within 12 yards^»of the 
goal-line. In this Connexion it is worth ‘Fccalling 
that in 1881 a placer prevented the certain 
scoring of a goal by handling the ball, with the 
result that power waS at once given to 'referees 
to award a goal urujer such circumstances. Tor 
one brief season referees tlioroughly enjoyed them- 
sefves*giving away goals, but at ^h^next annual 
general meeting of the F.A. the law was repealed. 

With the gradual development of association 
football during the latter half of the 19th century 
there came the problem of the professional 
fflayer. At first it was only a question of half a 
crown a match; but as the game continued to 
drawl3igger and bigger crowds, the commercial 
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From an engraving by Bowles and Carver 


side increased, and professionalism w«s legalized 
in t88f). Three years later the Football League 
was founded {see Association Football 
Leagues), the original twelve members being 
Accrington, Aston Villa, Blackburn Rovers, 
Bolton Wanderers, Burnley, Derby County, 
Everton, Notts County, Preston North End, 
Stoke, West Bromwich Albion, and Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers. IkT-day, professional 
soccer is a highly organized business, with 
managers, trr.iners, scouts, coaches, groundsmen, 
secretaries, clerks, stewards, and many others, 
in addition»to the actual players dependent upon 
it for a living. I’hc gate-money taken at any of 
the big matches amounts to so large a sum that 
the clubs are rich. Players rapidly increased in 
value. In 1905 Alf Common was transferred 
from Sunderland to Middlesbrough on pay- 
ment df £ 1 ,000 ; b% 1 938 Arsentfl were reportec^ 
to have broken all records by paying Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers jfiqjOoc^for Bryn Jones, 
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their \^lsh international inside-left*. By 1949 in almost every part of the world, under all sorts 

fees of JiOjOOO have become fairly common. of conditions of climate and ground, came back 

Unfortunately, in 1907^ professionalism led to these islands determined to maintain our great 

to ^ disastrous ‘split’ between the Football national game at a high standard. Both amateur 

Association and the leading amateur clubs, and professional soccer flourished. In 1919 the 

The immediate cause of the trouble was the League was extended to include fortyAbur clubs; 

adoption by the F.A. of what was known, to the in 1920 the Third Division South was formed; 

amateurs at^any rate, as the ‘coercive’ policy. and in 1921 there appeared the Third 'Division 

Local associations, some of which had been North. Amateur standards were raised, the 

formed long before the recognition of profes- Corinthians entered the F.A. Gup Competition 

sionalisrn, were then compelled to aflTiliate all and held their own against the best professional 

professional clubs in their area — previously it clubs in the country, and a small number of 

had been a matter of choice. As a result, tHc amateurs even won full international caps. 

AmateVir Football Association was formed as a Grounds had to be enlarged, and the first Gup 

separate association confined to amateur clubs. Final at Wembley Stadium in attracted so 
Fortunately, the ‘split’ did not last long, and a many •'woiild-be spectators that only a heroic 

reconciliation was effected just before the First piece of organization by a police oflicial on his 

World War, in 1914. Aft'^r peace was declared famous white horse in the centre of the crowded 

in 1918, soccer began a tremendous boom. playing pitch saved the match from becoming 

Players who had enjoyed their games of football a in.ijor tragedy. 
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In 1925* an hnportan’K^iange in the oIT-sicle 
law took place^ Before 1925 a player was ofi- 
sid^ unless there were three of the opposite team 
between hirfi and the opposing goal at the mo- 
ment when a player of his own team passed the 
ball for\t^afd. The new rule reduced the number 
from three to two, and has undoubtedly im- 
proved the game from many points of view. 
Play is now much faster, more goals arc scored, 
and there arc fewer drawn games. At the 
same time, by this simplifying of the off-side 
rule (one of the most difficult from the point 
, of view of the referee) the opportunity for un- 
satisfactory decisions is much reduced. 

Since 1930, although soccer has continued to 
expand, the gap between the amateur and the 
professional has steadily widened, the standard 
of* the professional being normally jo much higher 
than tjiat of the amateur; but the fact that in 
i 915 > first season after the Second World 
War, the rccoid number oPover 50,000 spec- 
tators watched the final of the Amateur Cup 
shows that interest in the amateur game is still 
increasing. 'I'hcrc are football clubs in nearly 
every town in Britain, and matches between 
them arc organized by the Associahon Foot- 
Ball I„E AGUES (q.v.). Indeed there are very 
few villages so small that they have not got 
their local football «lub. Better accomn^odalion 
for supporters, running commentaries on the 
radio, television, and bciting in the Football 
Pools (q.v.) are all playing their part in making 
soccer an integral part of the lives of million^of 
people. 

The fust intei national soccer match took place 
between England and Scotland in 1872 at 
Cilasgow, and it resulted in goalless draw. 
Since then, these two countries have met sixty- 
Uiree times, the matt-hes always now being 
cither at Glasgow or at Wembley Stadium. 
England first played Wales at the Oval in 1879, 
and Irelajid at Belfast in 1882. In these series 
of ‘home’ .‘international^ Scotland has the 
highest record of victories. In addition, England 
has at v?irious times played almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe (starting by a match with 
Germany in 1901), as ^^c^l as South Africa and 
Australia. Now about 100 international matches 
arc phayed each year, ^nd these arc under the 
control of the Federation of International Foot- 
ball. 

r Wherever Britishers have gone, as soldiens, 
k missionaries, teachers, traders, they have taken 
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their football with them. The game is^jimple; 
almost any ground will do; no equipment is 
needed except a ball. In consequence its popu- 
larity *lias spread. As fresh countries begap to 
adopt the gamc,^ they often secured the ser- 
vices of British coaciies. Jn some cour^tries, such 
as^ Australia, established national games have 
been developed from’ A.ssociatiors football or 
from a mixture of this and Rugby football. 

See also Associahon Football; Football Poois. 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL LEAGUES. 

The original Football League, founded in 1888, 
consisted of twelve professional football clubs: 
to-day there are hundreds of leagues, embracing 
tfiousands of clubs. Most of these, of course, 
consist of amateur teams; but altfiqugh there arc 
only a few professional leagues, they set a definite 
standard and, consequently, obtain most of the 
publicity. Starting at the top, there are the 
First and Second Di^ isions of the League, to- 
gether with the >Third Divisions North and 
South. Bach of these four leagues consists of 
twenty-two clubs, almost all the players being 
professionals, because few amateurs nowadays 
can reach the required siandard. Interest and 
excitement arc maintained right through to the 
last Saturday of each season by a system of pro- 
motion and relegation, the top two clubs in the 
Second Divisior),changing i oilnd with the bottom 
two clubs in the First Division, and the last two 
clubs in the Second Division dropping out to 
make way for the leading club in each of the 
Third Divisions. In the event of a tic in total 
points — 2 for a win and i for a draw' — after the 
last matches have been played, the decisions are 
made on ‘goal average’. At the end of the 1927 
season Portsmouth gained promotion from the 
Second Division after an exciting race with 
Manchester City by a fraction of a goal! Clubs 
play each other twice, onci at home and once 
away, so that forty-tw'O matches have to be 
crowded into a season, exclusive of cup-ties. As 
there are not enough Saturdays to go round, 
matches must be played during mid-w'cek at the 
beginning and end of the season, when the 
evenings are light enough. In addition to this, 
there arc often very busy periods, sometimes 
with three matches in four days, during the 
Christmas, New Year, and Easter holiday times. 
So it will be seen that to play hrst-dass. football 
regularly throughout a season is a very strenuous 
affair, and a full-time occupa'^n. 
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A T EAf’.UF. MATCH IN PROGRESS AT HICIinURY, I93I 
Arsenal is playing West Bromwich. P'ox Photos 


Besides the EiiLjlivh Leagues already men- 
tioned, tlierc arc the Scottish League (usually in 
two divisions), the Irish League, the Welsh 
League, and, in England, the Midland, Southern, 
Central, Western, affid North-Eastern Leagues, 
together with the post-war Football Combina- 
tion. These English leagues contain elevens 
made up of both amateurs and professionals, 
and, taken as a whole, they arc composed of the 
reserve teams of the eighty-eight League clubs 
with the first elevens of clubs not quite good 
enough to be in the Third Division. Amateur 
leagues are innumerable; among the best known 
are the SoutKern Amateur League, the Isth- 
giian, the Northern, and tlje Athenian,® while 

- almost every city and town in the country has its 
District League., It is these minor amateur 
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leagues that form the backbone of the game; 
they contain thc*v£ist majoiity of the players^ 
and they are constantly providing the senior 
teams with a steady supply ol tah iit. ^ 

At the beginning of each September Inindreds 
of junior clubs set out hopefully on the long road 
to the Cup Final at Wembley in the*following 
April. Few, if any, of these teams will ever get 
as far as the first round proper, because they 
first have to play in a knock-out competition 
right through the preliminary and qualifying 
rounds. But in the luck and glamour t)f iImj 
F.A. Gup Competition,«ithcrc are usually*onc or 
two clubs each season who arc destined to win 
temporary fame and fortune by a few surprise 
victories over supposedly superior opponents. 
Two preliminary and four qualifying rounds 
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^ace RfY^'rall.y phiyed in i.^ months ofSeptcniber, 
iOctohrr, and November; ine majority of* the 
Third LJivision ( 4 ubs arc given exemption until 
the flrst rouijd proper in December, and then 
the Ibrty-odd senior clubs join to make sixty-four 
clubs foij' tiie third round in January. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth rounds follow before 
the serni-Jinals at the end of March and the 
Gup Final at Wembley in April. 

This greal national competition has obtained 
a wonderful hold on the imaginations of the 
*peo^ole of our country. It is perfectly controlled 
and directed by the Football Association, and it 
^t estimated that well over a million spectators 
w ould watch the Final Tie if a large enough 
stadium were available. In fact, with it^hun- 
dred thousand caiefully marshalled spectators, 
its community singing and massed bands, and 
the never-to-be-forgotten spectacltp of the King 
and Qflccn presenting the Cup and medals to 
I the twenty-two plityers, the *Cup Final ranks 
^with the Derby, the Grand National, and 
^thc Boat Race (qq.v.) as one of the gieatest 
sporting events of the year. 

The? English Schools football Association 
oiganizcs an annual Junior IVophy Competi- 
tion through its [^90 ‘Associations’. Out of the 
t liundrcds of tenuis w'hich enter eacji year, the 
rbest thirty-two fig^t their way through to 
Vjic conii>ctition proper. All the plac ers must be 
under 15 years of age, and the rules of the games 
^ have been modified in certain ways: a size 4 ball 
is used, lor instance, the height of the goal cross- 
bar is 7 feet instead of 8 f’eet, the duration of 
each half is .^o minutes instead of 45 minutes, and 
the size of the fi' ld may be reduced. As many 
' football-playing schools receive special coaching 
by official F.A. coaches, the sfitndard of play 
mSi' these picked school ti^ains is extremely high, 
.-/^though many public schools have in recent 
years changed from As.sociation Football to 
Rugby Football (q.v.), perhaps because of the 
increa.se of profe.ssionalism in soccer, several 
• leading schools still remain faithful to the 
fsociatioii game, and they reach a high level 
■ play. 

iSc . also Ass<k:iaiion Football; FoorBAi.L Pools. 


THLETIGS* The tcrm»‘athletics’ means run- 
ig on the flat or over obstacles, jumping, and 
Fiiirling various standard objects. Almost all the 
■important athletic meetings and championships 
, i'e for amateurs, and the majority of the records 
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have been achieved by amateurs. Professionals.' 
aie not allowed to enter for any of these meet- 
ings, and if any amateur competes with pro- 
fessionals and for a money prize, he loses his 
amateur status. Athletes as they get older often 
become professional^ generally as true tors, 

for the sal^e of earning a*living. , 

The* Egyptians and* neighbouring peoples 
cultivated sports many centuries b.g. ; and the 
legendary date of the foundation of the Iiish 
Games, the Tailltean (q.v.), is 1000 b.c. But, 
apart from modern times, the greatest period 
in* the history of athletics was that of the an- 
cient Greeks. The Greek Games, whid% w^ere 
organised spectacles ot the present-day type, 
hr«d originally a religious aspect, and the four 
chief festivals, the Olympic (q.v.), Isthmian, 
Nemean, and Pythian, were celetjratcd near 
sacred places in different parts of Greece. 
Athletics, Boxing, Wrestling, and Chariot- 
racing (qq.v.) were the principal items in the 
programme. The aihletes, w^ho undenvent very 
long and thorough training, were trained to 
develop strength rather than agility: it is said 
that Milo, the most famous of professional 
athletes of ancient Greece,, could kill a bull with 
one blow of his fist, and then cat the roasted 
carcase within 24 hours. Athletes of those days 
were what we should call professionals: although 
their prizes at thg Games w ci'^ only garlands of 
olive or laurel, they received handsome financial 
rewards from their State authorities. 

The Greek Games flourished for centuries^ 
and were imitated in other parts of the Medi- 
terranean world. After the Roman conquest of 
Greece, Roman competitors were admitted as 
wtII as Greek, and from 186 b.c. similar sports 
were held at Rome under the encouragement 
of several Emperors. These Gladiatorial 
Games (q.v.), how'ever, soon took on quite a 
different character. Under ffie early Christian 
Church the games wTre discouraged and^finally 
put an end to, on account of their pagan associa- 
tions. In the Middle Ages people attached 
greater impprtance to military than athletic 
exercises {see Tournaments), and the best 
runners were usually professional State couriers. 
Turkish messengers arc said to have run regu- 
larly from Constantinople to Adrianople and 
back (220 miles) in 48 hours — a 'performance 
VNhich compares weU with the {fcrformancc of 
the Hungarian Lovas in 1932, who ran from 
Budapest to Vienna (178 mile^by stages .in a‘ 



GREEK ATHLETES RUNNING A RACE 

Attic vase painting, Sixth Century b.c. Metropolitan Museuniy New York 
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total time of 34 hrs. 45 min. Although athletics 1860, and the scries of ir^atchcs between the 

as a sport played a small part in national life, Universities began in 1864. The Englisii athlcti'' 

they were often a matter of local and personal championships were instituted in 1866, aiid 

interest. Henry VIII w^as a keen hammer- other countries soon followed this lead. In the 

thrower, and foot-races were held in the iGth Eastern States of America athletic meetings li c- 

century at Chester and other places. There were quently took place. 

small district meetings, after the style of the The need was soon felt for a governing body 
present-day Highland Games (q.v.) and the to organize athletic sports on a national basis, 
Cumberland Games held at Grasmere. Under and draw up rules of competition. The Amateur 

the Puritans, however, in the 1 7th century, such Athletics Association of Britain (known as the 

meetings were discouraged. A. A. A.) was founded •hi 1880, and this bod) 

The modern revival of athletics can be attri- now controls all public athletic meetings \.t 

buted to the growth of English public schools in which amateurs compete. Towards the end of 

the early igth century. Headmasters, such as the 19th century several unofficial matches 

Arnold of Rugby, encouraged the sporting as well between teams of different nationalities had been 

as the scholastic activities of their schools. The arranged; but the rfieeting of Oxford and Yale 

famous Rugby ‘Crick Run’, started in 1837, was Universities in 1894 is regarded as the first true 

the first regular modern athletic event. The international contest. Two years later there too : 

interest thus fostered spread to the Universities, place the first meeting of the new Olymp' : 

and eventually created a demand for organized Games, for whose promotion France was largH / ^ 

events. In 1849 the Royal Military Academy, responsible. These Games, though bwrrowiiV 

Woolwich, promoted a meeting of this kind; and the old name, were quite different in charactc 

^ since then the^ popularity pf athletics at a sport from the Greek Games. After the 1912 Olympics 

»• Md as a spectacle has continued to increase, at Stockholm the promotion of regular intc^- 

^an>bridge firs^ held sports in 1857, Oxford in national matches began. A scries of triangul^ ' / 





h|ontcs^ ljct^ecn'fenghinay§gotland, and Ireland 
instUuicd 1^1914, and though suspended 
from 1 930 to, 1 946, was resumed later on. 
1 he organization has become more efTicient, the 
training njore scientific, and intensive competi- 
tion has improved standards of performance. 
Women as well as men now take part in most 
of the evwits, and they took their place in the 
nj'ia Olympics. Women’s athletics are now 
under the control of the Federation Sportive 
.feminine Internationale. I'he growing interest 
of iTiitish Universities was shown by the foun- 
dation in 1919 of the Universities’ Athletic 
Union, which now promotes inter-university 
ccjmpctitions in about ten difierent sports. In 
I9'.?4 Ireland revived the institution ef the 
Tailltean Cianies, with the idea of holding them 
in every Olympic year (one year in four). 

Other European countries, the Dominions, and 
United States all began to take an increas- 
ing interest in athletics. France created a State 
department of physical education which later 
ybecame a M^iistiy, while the Scandinavian 
countries, despite the handic ap of small popu- 
lations, soon began to excel in the perforinance 
of field events and long-distance races {see 
Mara'iiion). Finnish and Swedish athletes 
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improved greatly during the last sixty years, .par-* 
ticularly in ‘field* events (the jumps, weight, 
hammer, javelin, and discus). At the 1896 
Olympics, Garrett of U.S.A. won the discus 
with a throw of 95 ft.* 7J in.: Fitch of U.S.A. 
almost doubled this June 1946 with, a throw 
of 180 ft. g| in. Britain as a whole has shown 
rnofe interest in the track events than in the field 
events. The track ‘middle distances’ (from 440 
yards to i mile) are the favourite events of 
British athletes. Since 18O4 they have reduced 
the time for the mile from 4 min. 18*4 sec. to 4 
inhi. 4 2 sec. Within recent years Sw'eden has 
developed a school of great rnilers, five of whom 
(Hacgg*, Andersson, Pry-sson, Gustafsson, and 
Stfand) have returned times better than 4 min. 
5 sec. For many years athletes haVe hoped that 
the ‘4-minute* mile would soon be accom- 
plished {see Athletics, Track Events). 

The or ganization required to promote modern 
athletics is like a many-storied house. Coni rol- 
ling amateur athldtics on a world basis is the 
Internationa] Amateur Athletic Federation, com- 
posed of representatives from national associa- 
tions, such as the British A. A. A. and American 
A.A.U. The A. A. A. is subdivided into regional 
and special associafiens; the regions are based on 
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•Wofid-raiiious British clubs include the London 
Athletic Club, Polytechnic, Achilles, Milo- 
carian, and Blackheath. The type of meeting 
promoted by the various associations corre- 
sponds to their status. Open British Champion- 
ships are sponsored by the^ A. A. A., counties hold 
championships restricted to residerts of their 
areas, while college and district clubs may arrange 
private or inter-club matches, such as the Poly- 
technic’s Kinnaird Trophy meeting and Birch- 
field Harriers’ Waddilove Cup match. A form 
of athletic competition especially popular in 
Britain is the handicap meeting, in which an 
athlete is given a start proportionate to his 
proved ability. This sort of meeting resembles 
the great professional competitions, the Powacr- 
hall handicaps at Edinburgh, and the Morpeth 
‘Olympics’. Before the Second World War, 
indoor athletic meetings were becoming popular, 
particularly in America, while outdoor meetings 


were also occasion;>?iy held at night unde/ 
floodlights. / 

Junior athletics have been enc^'uraged notably 
by the London Athletic Club, who in 1890 pre- 
sented a challenge cup for a 440 yards race for 
schoolboys. This was followed in later years 
by the presentation of other cups. In 1B97 the 
Public Schools Challenge Cup Meeting was 
established as a regular event, and in the 1930’s 
foreign schools began to compete. Often com- 
petitions for junior athletes are the Junior 
A. A. A. Championships, open to competitors 
under 19 years old, and similar chainpionships 
organized by the County A.A.s. Some of the 
performances put up by schoolboys arc very good, 
some*^imes as good as those in inter-university 
matches. A schoolboy in 1933 ran the 100 yards 
in 10*1 sec., and in 1936 the 120 yards hurdles 
(3 ft. 3 in.) *in 15-2 sec. In 1939 the 440 yards 
was run in 50*2 secs — a better time than h'^'’ 


List of Some Amateur World Records 
(ratified up to ig 48 ) 


Event 

Holder 

Nationality 

Date 

Tune 

100 \ds. 

F. G. ^Vykof^ 

IJ.S.A. 

1930 

c) 4 sec. 


D. J. Joubert 

S. Africa 

IM31 


») >■ 

J. G. Owens 

IJ.S.A. 

* 93 ') 

• 1 


C. JetTrey 

U.S.A. 


i 

220 yds. 

J. G. Owens 

U.S.A. 

i 9 :r> 

20 3 sec. 

4 J.O vds. 

H. McKcnley 

j arnaica 

I i> 4 b 

4b 2 sec*. 

880 yds. 

S. G. Wooderson 

b.B. 


I min. 2 .see. 

1 mile 

G. Hacgg 

Sweden 

19 Ij 

4 min. I 4 sec. 

2 miles 

G. Haegg 

Swedi n 

*‘JH 

8 mm. \ J {> se( . 

3 rnilc.s 

G. Haegg 

Sweden 

191'-' 

13 mm. 32 4 sec. 

G miles 

V. Heino 

F'inland 

1914 

28 min. 38 6 sec. 

10 miles 

V. Heino 

Finland 

ihlb 

4c) min. 22 2 sec. 

15 miles 

E. Tamila 

Finland 

1937 

I hr. 19 mill. 48 (> m r. 

Marathon 

K. .Son 

Japan 

I ');^G 

2 hrs. 29 mm. 19 2 .sec. 

120 yds. Hurdles 

F. G. Towns 

‘iJ.S.A. 

i 93 fj 

13-7 sec. 

»i >» 

F. Wolcott 

U.S.A. 

i9ti 

* » 

440 yds. Hurdles 

R. V. Cochran 

U.S.A. 

1912 

52 2 sec. 

2 miles W’alkini^ 

V. Hardino 

Sv\eclc*n 

1915 

12 min. 43 si-c. 

30 miles Walkincf 

F. Cornet 

Fram e 

1912 

4 hr. 24 mm. 9 ) _• s( c. 

4X iio^'ds. Relay Race 


U.S.A. 

193d 

40 sec. 

4 x440 yds. 


U.S.A. 

1911 

3 min. 9 4 .sec. 

4 x880 yds. 


Sweden 

1947 ‘ 

7 mm. 29-0 sc ( . 

4X I mile „ ,, 


Sweden 

1948 

16 mm. 55 8 sec. 
Distance 

High Jump 

L. Steers 

U.S.A. 

1941 

G ft. 11 in. 

Long Jump 

J. C. Owens 

U.S A. 

1935 

26 It. 84 in. 

Pole Vault 

G. Warmerdam 

U.S.A. 

1942 

15 ft. 7i in. 

Hop, Step, Jump 

N. Tajima 

Japan 

i93fi 

52 ft. 52 in. 

Weight 

J. Torrance 

U.S.A. 

1934 

57 ft. I in. 

Hammer 

E. Blask 

Germany 

193» 

193 62 in. 

^ Javelin 

Y. Nikkanen 

Finland 

I93» 

258 ft. 2i in. 

Discus 

R. E. Fitch 

U.S.A. 

194(1 

i8u ft. 2^ in. 


See also ATHihiyr^, Fiki n Events; Atiii.etics, Track Evenis, Cross-couni ky Racis; Rei.ay Rac.es. 



rcturn^cf for many and Cambridge 

(jilS4ches. . ’ 

ATHIJETICS* FIELD EVENTS, i. This de- 
partment of athletic sports includes the Long and 
High Jum|)s, the Hop, Step, and Jump, Pole 
Vaulting, Pulling the Weight, and Throwing 
the Discus,* the Javelin, and the Hammer. As a 
whole this blanch of athletics has been much 
neglected in Great Britain in favour of the track 
events. This is one reason why Great Britain 
does not do very well at the Olympic Games and 
niaubes against foreign countries. Field 
events arc on the whole more difTicult to master 
than flat events, and repay good instruction. 
'Ibis was demonstrated by Bedford Sekool, 
which, alter being coached for a period of 22 
years by a man who really did understand field 
events techniciuc, won eight times the Public 
‘"'rfihools Athletic Challenge Cup, which no other 
school had held more than twice. 

. 2. "i’liE Hkjh Jump. The antiquated ‘scissors 

dyle’ ol’ jumyjii^';, still in vogue in Great Britain, 
contravenes the fundamental principle of high 
jumping, which is that all heavy parts of the 
• body must be at the level ol the centre of gravity 
at the instant of clearing the bar. (In describing 
the now orthodox styles it is assumed that the 
^ athlete makes his spring from the right foot.) 
yjlie Eastern Style was evolved in 1884 by an 
Irish-Amcrican, Mike Sweeney, and using it he 
made a world’s record ol 6 ft. 5^ in. The athlete 
stalls Irom a point at right angles to the cross^ 
bar, which he approaches with an easy eight- 
stride run at increasing' speed. On the last two 
» strides he ‘settles’ for his spring and swerves 
slightly to his right. He spring;^ ^rom his right 
Ibpt and swings his left as high as possible, still 
tu^’^iing to his right in th^ air, and leaning to the 
right. When his hips are above the level of the 
cross-bar, he kicks his right leg back under his 
left and aergss the bar, throws up his arms, and 
lands in the pil on his right jbot, from which he 
took off. 

/The Western Style was accidentally dis- 
covered by George Ilorine, U.S.A. He improved 
ill a w'cek from 5 ft. to 6 ft., and within a year to 
eVrt. 7 in. With it, the late G. Johnson, an 

J mcrican negro, who cleared 6 It. 5I in. at 16 
?ars of age, equalled the then world’s record ol 
ft. 9J in. The approach is made from the right 
tl/ eight easy strides at increasing speed. The 
^ Uvt (outside) leg is kicked up. The left foot and 
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THE HIGH JUMP 
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light arm are carrild across the bar, the right 
leg is then snapped up, and the atlilete, lying 
flat on his right side and parallel to the bar, drops 
his right hand towards the pit, and rolls over 
the bar, to land on his right foot and hands in 
the sand-pit. 

The Straddle Style is the easiest and ihe most 
economical style*, and with it D. Albritton, 
another America ^egro, tied with Johnson for 
the world’s record. The approach is the same as 
for the Wcsierii Stv lo, but the take-ofl'is closer in, 
and is from the heel and the ball together. The 
left leg goes aeross the bar m a stop-over action, 
which brings the jumper face downwards above 
the bar, which is in line below his body. He 
clears his hips with a back-hccling upward kick 
of his right foot. 

3. The Long Jump and the Hop, Step, and 
Jump. The approacn to the take-off board in 
both these events begins abt)ut 100 feet back 
from the board. The run must be made* at in- 
creasing speed, reaching its maximum when the 
jumping foot hits the board. In the long jump 
the body must be right over the foot at the take- 
off. It is impossible to jump any distance with- 
out jumping high: no one has even jumped as 
far as 25 feet without using the running-in-the- 
air action. The body is kept upright until the 
jumper swings back the arms and shoots out the 
legs for the landing,# and then swings his arms 
forward to carry his body past the point whene 
his heels hit the ground. ^ 
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In, the Hop, Step, and Jump event the Hop 
is made from the right foot to the right foot, the 
Step is a giant stride, and the Jump is just an 
ordinary long jump from the left foot. 

4. The PoLi*: Vault.- In this event thejumper 
v.aults a* height with the aid of a bamboo pole. 
The jumper who takes off from hw right foot 
stands at the start of the approach run, with the 
pole parallel to the ground at his left side. His 
left hand is level with his hip and has an under- 
grasp. His right hand has an overgrasp, and 
his forearm lies across his body at waist-level. 
The run-up is from 50 to 70 feet, and must be so 
everliy made at increasing speed that the vaulter 
can hit the take-off mark with his right foot 
every time. The take-off should be about 9 feet 
back from., the edge of the landing-pit. Four 
strides from the mark the point of the pole is 
lowered and jabbed into the slide-way, so that 
the hands come together aloovc the head as 
contact is made with the stop-board by the 
point of the pole; the ta.;e-ofT mark is now 
directly below the hand-hold on the pole. The 
vaulter then swings forward until his hips are 
past the pole. He raises his feet towards the 
cross-bar, carries the right Jeg inwards above 
the left and towards the pole, and, as he turns, 
begins t'> pull on the pole with his hands. When 
his feet are higher than his hips and al)ove the 
bar, he is in a lace-downward position. He then 
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pushes up to a hand-stand, and, after clearing 
his upper body away Irom the bar, drops his 
legs and tlirows up liis hands. 

5. Hlavv-weioiit Even is. In all the ‘heavy- 
weight’ events now to be described the main 
thing is to secure a good, ‘set’ position for the 
actual delivery. In throwing the discus this p^^si- 
tion is reached by a whirl witliin a circle ol 8 ft. 
2J in.; in [)utting the shot (or w'cight), at the 
•end of a glide across a 7-root circle; and in the 
javelin, after an approach run of unlimited 
length. 

Putting the Shot, The athlete takes up his 
position at tlje,^back of the circle with the shot 
(which weighs 12 lb.) resting on his right ha;id. 
He swings his left leg ap, back, and foi warr^ to 
gain momentum, and hops on his right foot to 
about the centre of the circle. In the hop his 
right foot passes close to the ground ami lands 
an instant ahead of the left, w hirh he puts dow n 
at 20 degrees to the left of the line of dir ection. 
During the hop the trunk is bent to the rig\ t, 
and the knees ‘give’ on landing, so that t) e 
athlete is in a crouch in the ‘set’ position, whij h 
is the beginning of the putt. The shot is ^^tt . 
over the head — not bn a line beside the face-^- 
and the right leg and arm make the deliverV 

The Discus Throw, After swinging the discuk 
(weighing 3-3 lb.) backwards and forwards aerdss 
tlic body, supported on the palm of ti^e rif^itf 
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h^nd, the thrower falls to the left into a turn, 

; a - ^ spinning orjj his left foot through half a 
circle, puts hig/fight foot down in the centre of 
the ring. Thfti he spins through a further half 
. circle on the right foot and, putting down his 
left, is in ^he ‘set’ position, as described for the 
shot putter. During the whirl the discus is kept 
well back? I’he throw is started by a pull on 
the discus wjth a twist of the trunk from right 
to left, a right leg drive, and a right arm throw, 
.which is much increased in the last 4 feet of the 
swing. The Ibrefinger provides the final im- 
pulse. 

The Javelin Throw. The approach run is made 
at increasing speed with the javelin (7 ft. 2 in. 
long and weighing 21-6 oz.) carried ^bovc 
the l ight shoulder with its point slanting down- 
wards. The ‘set’ position is about the length 
of a javelin behind the scratch line? The last 20 
feet of* the approach are covered in ttirec 
bounding strides, during w'hich the javelin is 
brought down, forward, and back (but never 
to the full ler.j'th of the arm). This brings the 
thrower to the cross-overstep which secures the 
‘set’ position. 'I’lie javelin is brought behind 
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and over the shoulder by turning the right 
hand to a palm^upwards position, w^ith the 
elbow leading when the throw is made. 

See also AiHLLTics; Highland Games. 

ATHLETICS, TRACK EVENTS, i. These 
include all the running races except Cross- 
cou*\TRY Races (q.v.). There are the jprint 
races, the 100 yards, the 220 yaids, and the 
cjuartcr-mile; there are the middle-distance 
races, the half-mile and mile; and the long- 
distance races including endurance tests such as 
the Marathon (q.v.). Then there are the hurdle 
races of 120 yards and 440 yards over hurdles of 
different heights; the Relay Races, and Walk- 
ing Races (qq.v.). As a rufc sprinters are of a 
compact, strongly built physique; long-(Jistance 
runners are spare and of medium height; v^hile 
hurdlers are tall and long-legged. There have 
been cases, however, of outstanding athletes who 
have held w'orld records in several events. J. G. 
Owens, the American Negro athlete, knowm in 
his own country as ‘Black Lightning’, in 1935 
reached the world’s record in the 100 yards, the 
220 yards, the 220 yards low hurdles, and also 
the loifg jump. TJjie Finnish runner, Nurmi, ^ 
broke records in races ranging from i mile .to 
10 miles, and Gundar Haegg, the Swede, 
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nicknamed Gunclar the Wonder, had nearly as 
wide a range. A. G. K. Brown started at school 
as a cross-country runner, and gradually came 
down the distance scale until he was showing 
his best form iij the spriut races. 

.Training for competitiou. running is a gradual 
building-up process, it depends one a basis of 
a sound, body-building diet, and very regular 
hours of sleep, together with an abstention from 
such habits as smoking or drinking, which may 
weaken stamina. During the training period 
the athlete works through a schedule designed to 
build up his strength and perfect his technique, 
and tic. never undertakes any undue exertion 
before he is ready for itr He always does a good 
deal of ‘warming up’ before any vigorous acti- 
vity; this m^iy consist of a few laps’ ambling run 
round tlie track and some gentle exercises to 
lof)seri the muscles and tunc up the body. F.ven 
when fully trained a runner always goes through 
tlie warming-up exercises to protect himself 
liom the danger of tearing (ir pulling a muscle. 

2. Si'AKTiNG. The stait is an important part 
of all races, and especially important in the 
sprints. Until 1887 eveiy race began from a 
standing position; hut in that year G. H. 
Sherrill tried a crouching position, which he 
found hcilped him to react much more rjuickly 
to the starting-gun. This position is now 
favoured by^ runners of all disniiices up to 880 
yards. In a crouch start the runner coils his 
body like a spring ready for instant release, 
helping the process by digging holes so that his 


foot can give his bpdy a good, push off. On the 
‘Get to your marks’ order tl^e runner sho^j^a 
lake up roughly this position iHhands og the 
starting-line at shoulder width, Id't foot about 6 
inches back from the line, right knee jesting on 
the ground on a level with the left Ihstep and 
comfortably close to it. (Some Icl't-handed 
runners prefer to reverse this order.) •Both legs 
and body must be parallel to thew direction ol 
running. On the next order, ‘Get set’, the body 
is moved forward so that its weight is taken by 
the hands, and the right knee lilted until* the 
back is parallel to the ground. The arms musj 
be straight, the eyes fixed on the spot where the 
first stride will hit the track, and the b(3dy rc- 
main^ig balanced until the gun goes off. When 
the report is heard the body is pushed and pulled 
forward with the right and left legs simul- 
taneously, and the impetus is increased with a 
powerful shoulder drive ol the arms. With the 
knees well up, the runner takes short sliides at 
first until balance and speed have been gained. 
Some sprinteis prefer the ‘Bulled’ start to the 
more orthodox crouch position. In this, both 
feet arc placed close together, the front loot 
being about 18 inches back Irom the starling- 
line. 

3. Sprinting. To run the shorter distances an 
athlete requires not only strength but power of 
concentration. He must be able to react (piickly 
to the gun (otherwise a vital hall-second may 
be lost on the stait), and he must pick up speed 
rapidly by a short, snappy action. Over the 
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first 25 yaids the sprinter works up IVom the race, but it has now come to be legaided almost 
starting to the runnii ^ angle (a slight inclina- as a long sprint — though, in fact, full speed 

lion of the body towards the hnish) and gets into cannot be maintained the whole time. There 

his stride. Length of stride is not so important are two ways of covering the distance. The first 
iy a sprint as frequency of stride. Head and is favoured by the short-striding sprinter, who 
torso should be carried naturally (any strain depends on tactics as much as running ability 
w^astes energy), arms should drive the body like to win his race, fie runs the first 80 to too 
pistons, and knees should be well picked up so yards flat out, so as to esttiWish a lead; then he 
that the ball of the foot strikes the track, and drops into a coasting stride for the next 250 
arms, legs, ^nd torso should move steadily, yards, and then jumps into a burst of speed for 
almost in parallel planes. A sprinter will some- the finish. The other method is to run the whole 
t,*mes examine the footprints left on the track distance at -a I'airly even pace, about seven- 
-o see that they have been in firm, straight eighths of a full sprint: this avoids the excessive 

' hes, with no wasteful wobbling or wavering. expenditure of energy caused by alteration of 

'Vlic experienced runner keeps up his spe<-d pace, and produces a stronger finish. This 
fight over the finishing-lifie to a point 5 or 10 method is best suited to runners with a long, 
yards beyond the post. easy stride, and it will be noticed that most 

4. Quarter-mile. This race, perhaps, puts great c/harter-mileri are such runners. , 

the greatest strain of any race upon the runner. 5, Middle Distances (Half-milt and mile). 
It used to be thought of as a middle-distance Although some distance men still believe that 
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an athlete should only run fast enough in a race 
to beat his opponents, Nurmi’s theory of running 
at an even pace in order to return a pre-cal- 
culated time now finds general acceptance. The 
principle behind the theory is that it is less ex- 
pensive of energy for a runner to maintain an 
established pace than to alter it up or down — 
just as a motor-car engine consumes a lower 
average of petrol on a long, steady run than 
when it is constantly being started and gears arc 
being changed. Nurmi carried a watch when 
running, and attempted to conform to a pre- 
viously calculated schedule of lap-times. His 
ideal was to run the mile in four 62-second 
quarters making a total of 4 min. 8 sec. He 
never quite achieved this, but it was achieved 
later, and bettered, by Haegg the Swede. The 
good distance runner has an easy action, carry- 
ing the arms Ipw with a slight swing across the 
•body, the head poised, and the legs rl^aching 
out for their stride. Success in these races partly 
depends on running tactics — ability to decide 


when and how to pass an opponent, and when 
t® prevent an opponent from passing. Many 
prizes have been lost through ill-judged bin sis 
or premature linishing sprints which exhaust the 
runner’s strength. 

6 . Lo.nc; Dl^tancks. As in middle distances, 
the keynote of success in long-distance racing js 
the maintenance of atf even pace which will 
allow the runner to conserve the maximum ol' 
energy and move with the utmost economy of 
effort. Flailing arms and legs, which^exhaust an 
athlete in the quarter-mile, do so ’even more in 
the Marathon, an endurance test of 26 miles 
375 yards. To build up the perfect fkne.ss and 
staying power necessary for long-distance racing^ 
runners need a long period of hard training bn 
the track and on the road, together with sorfi»e 
speed work to prcven*t their becoming*sct in a 
jog-trot style. 

7, Hurdles. To hurdle successfully a man 
needs to combine jumping ability with sprinting 
power, spring and suppleness of leg and flexibility 


of body being essential. It takes long practice to 
ac';\jiire a, satisfactory technique and to achieve 
a smooth, rhytklfnic style of taking the hurdles 
successively. There are three principal hurdle 
races, all of ten flights each: the 120 yards 
High (3 ft.^ in. hurdles), the 220 yards Low (2 ft. 
6 in.) and the 440 yards Intermediate (3 ft.). The 
technique for each race varies, but can be stated 
generally as Allows: the hurdler approaches at 
a sprint, and at the take-off point picks up the 
knee of the leading leg (usually the left) to begin 
a long stride aimed over the hurdle. At the 
s^mc time the trunk bends forward from the 
hips, balanced by the arms, and tlie rear leg is 
brought up squarely so as to trail over the hurdle. 
The hurdler’s olijee.t is to clear his fcnces#ivilh 
the smallest possible margin, since an exaggerated 
leap wastes energy and throws liim out of his 
stride. In the High Hurdles eight strides arc 
customary to the first take-off and three between 
the hurdles. The essence of hurdling is rhythm, 
a good idea of which can be got by studying 
action films of champion hurdlers in slow motion. 
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The winner is F. Blankcrs-Koen Olympic Photo Association 


AUTOGRAPH CJOLLECTING 

8. Women’s Racing. Of recent years wgmen , 
also have been taking part in many of the track 
events. In the Olympic meeting of 1 922 women’s 
events were included for the first time. In the 
100 yards race, women’s record speed, achieved 
by a Dutch runner, F. Blankers-Koenf is io-8 
see. against^ a man’s 9-4 sec.; and fin the half- 
mjle, th^ record speed is ’2 min. 19-7 sec. against 
a man’s i min. 49-2 sec. 

Ser also Athletics; Relay Races; Cross-country 
Races. 

AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING. This phrase 
has twj> different accepted meanings/ •The 
familiar one is the collection of signatures; and 
most people at some time of their lives have had 
an autogiaph album with the signatyres of their 
friends, preceded by some favourite motto or 
quotation or original writing or drawing. The 
devotees of some branch of art or sport have 
zealously acquiredj the signatures of their 
favourite film-stars or football heroes, or of an 
admired singer. 

But, in the more technieal sense, autograph 
collecting is the collecting of documents in the 
handwriting of theijr authors. T'he fervent auto* 
graph collectors who attend the great book sales 
pay large priees for the autograph letters, manu- 
scripts, or documents of the great authors, artists, 
and scholars of tj^e past or the present. Par- 
ticularly valuable items are those in which an 
author discusses his work or quotes from it. An 
example of this is the autograph letter 01 the 
poet Clough, wTitten to William Allingham, of 
13 October 1849, in which he has written out 
his now- famous poem, which begins: ‘Say not, 
the struggle nought availeth.’ In 1941 Mr. 
Churchill, in a broadcast to America had quoted 
from this poem the line: ‘But westward, look, 
the land is bright.’ In June of that year this 
autograph letter was auctiotied at Sotheby's. 

It was bought by the American publisher, Mr. 
Charles Scribner, for ^(^75, and presented to Mr, 
Churchill. 

In America there is great competition to own 
a complete set of ‘Signers’ — autographs of all 
the men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Only forty signatures of one of the 
men — Button Gwinnett — are known to exist, and 
this fact has given such scarcity^ value to his 
signatui^s that* one is now worth ovet £10,000. < 
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BACCARAT, see Casinos. 


BACKGAMMON is ^nc of the oldest of the 
Dice games (q.v.). 'I'he name, from the Anglo- 
Saxon hac (.back) and teamen (game) arises from 
the fact that at some points in the game pieces 
arc taken up and obliged to go back to their 
starting-place. The game was familiar to the 
legionaries of ancient Ron^e, who called it the 
‘Twelve-line Game’, and^are said to have 
learned it from the Greeks. It was played in 
England in the 14th century under the name of 
‘Tables’, and is mentioned by Chaucer. 

A backgammon board hjis two equal com- 
partments, hinged together, and forming an 
oblong box when closed. 'I’hc division down the 
middle is called the ‘bar’. The board consists of 
four parts, callerf ‘tables’, each marked with six 
‘points* alternately 
coloured black and 
white, on which the 
‘men’ arc placed. 

There are fifteen 
black and fifteen 
white men, ar- 
ranged for the start 
of the game as 
shown in the dia- 
gram. The tw^:) 
inner* or ‘home’ 

tables arc on the right. White’s at the top. 
Black’s at the bottom, and the two outer tables 
on the left. White moves his men in a clock- 
wise direction towards his own home table. 
Black in the opposite direction. 

The object of each player is to get all his men 
into his own inner table, and then, one by one, 
off the boarc^ Two dice are used, the players 
taking it in turns to throw. After a th!fow, the 
player calls the numbers shown, giving the 
highest first. The numbers from i to 6 are known 




A BACKGAMMON BOARD 


as ace (i), deuce (2), trois (3), quatre (4), cinque 
(5), and six (6) — from the French words. Jl-'hc 
ordinary English names, howevtr, are generally 
used. The player is entitled to inove one man 
forward for each number (he may move the 
same man twice if he wishes). A ‘d6ublet’ (the 
same number on both dice) entitles the player 
to play the throw twice over — if he 'throws two 
6*s, for instance, he may move , forward to a 
total of 24 points. He cannot move to a point 
which is occupied by two or more of his oppor 
nent’s men. A player, therefore, tries to get 
two men on to the same point, when he is sajd 
to have ‘made’ the point, for the men are secure 
from capture, and the progress of the enemy is 
blocked at that point. A single man on a point 
is called a ‘blot’ and is a danger point, for if 
the enemy lands on that point, this man is 
‘taken up’ (placed on the ‘bar’ between the 
tables) and must begin its journey all over again. 
The player must bring it back on to the board 
before he can move any other men. Early in 
the game this is easy, but later,. when the inner 
table is getting filled with the opponent’s men, 
he may miss several turns before he throws the 
exact number corresponding to a vacant place, 
or better still, a blot in his enemy’s lines. 

As soon as one player has got all his men into 
his home table, he proceec^s to ‘bear them olT 
(i.e. remove them from the board). But as- he 
can only move his men the exact number of 
points which corresponds to his throw, he may 
have to waste a certain number of throws before 
they arc all off. For instance, if he is left with 
two men on the quatre point, any throws of six 
or cinque are useless to him. In some versions 
of the game, Jipwever, he would be entitled to 
bear off men in these circumstances Ifom tJie 
highest occupied point! 

Backgammon is a CxAMBlino Game (q v.) 
played for money or chips. 'I'he winner is the 
player who first succeeds in removing all his 
men from the boarjd, but the value of his win 
depends on the stage his opponent has reached 
by the end of the game. If the loser has got all 
his men into his own inner table and has begun 
to ‘bear off’, the winner’s game is called ‘a hit’, 
and the loser pays the agreed stake. If the Idler 
has not yet begun to E)ear off, the game is known 
as a ‘gammon’, and the loser, who is said to be 
‘gammoned’, pays double the stake. II' the loser 
still has a man up on the bar or in his opponent’s 
inner table, the game is a ‘backgammon’, and 
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A (;ame of backgammon 

Paintin" bv David Teniers the vouncf-r (1610-90). National Gallery 


the loser pays three or ibur times (as agreed) the 
amount of the stake. 

See also Bo\rd (Jami s. 

BADGER HUNTING, sr/? Hunting, I Iistoryof. 

BADMINTON. The game is played over a 
high net with a veiy h.ght, long-handled racket 
and a shuttlecock. It can be jil;tyed either in- 
doors or out: when playtjd out of doors a woolly 
.ball is sometimes used, as being less affected by 
the wind than the shuttlecock. Only the indoor 
game with the regulation shuttlecock, or ‘bird’, 
is oflicially VcGognized. Although badminton is 
probably deriVed from the *aine parent-game as 
baltlcdor<; and .shuttlecock, it is not in any way 
to be compared with it. Badminton is an ex- 
tre<ncly fast game, requiring great skill, and 
pt^vi(*"*" excellent exercise for its two or four 
playei... 

The game originated in India several hundred 
years ago, and was brought to England in 187^. 
Ii became popular at Badminton, the seat of the 
Duke of Beaufort in south Gloucestershire, and 


so gained its English name. • The Badminton 
Association of England in iBqj drew up the 
oflicial rules, which were based on those in force 
in India. In 1B99 and 1900 respective!’' the 
national doubles and singles championships 
were started. 

Badminton is played on a court marked as 
shown in the diagram. The shuttlecock is 
served diagonally as in lawn tennis, and remains 
in play so long as it is kept within the court and 
docs not touch the ground. If the server wins 
the rally, he scores one poijit: if he loses, the 
next player serves. Only the serving side can 
score. The game is won by the side first making 
15 points. Three games make a set. A skil- 
ful player controls his shots sO’ that he knows 
just \/here the shuttle will go, and can in con- 
sequence vary the length of his shots, gradually 
weakening his opponent's returns until he gets 
a chance to ‘kill’ or to return a ‘drop-shot’. The 
kill, the most usual attacking shot, can only be 
played when the shuttle is higher than nct-lcvc’ 
Body, shoulder, elbow, and wrist should stri[ 
together to bring the shuttle down to the ground 
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A BADMINTON COURT 


on the other side of the net as steeply and fast as 
possible. The drop-shot, a difficult but ex- 
tremely cflective stroke, just lifts the shuttle over 
the net to drop, for perfretion, touching the net 
the other side. Unless very accurately placet!, 
it fails to clear the net or ofieis the opportunity 
for a kill to tlie other side. The ‘lob’ is the usual 
defensive shot, played \\ hen the shuttle is below 
net-level. It is a bad shot unless it reaches 
nearly the back line; otherwii^e, being above net- 
level, it is ‘killable’. 


BAGATELLE, see Billiards, Section 4 . 

bagpipes. The bagpipe was sknown to the 
ancient civilizations of the Near East, and it is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It may have 
been introduced into Britain by the ‘Romans. 
Carvings of bagpipe players on churches and 
references in the works of Chaucer and other 
writers show that it was popular all over the 
country in the Middle Ages. Now it is confined 
almost entirely to the northern counties ot 
England, to Ireland, and to Scotland whefe it 
was introduced much later. Bagpii)cs have been 
used in most European countries, and the instru- 
ment is also native to India and China. 

In {jicotland the bagpipe is first recorded in 
the 15 th century during the reign of James I, 
who was an accomplished placer, and probably 
did much to 'make it popular. For long it has 
been considered a national Scottish insti\imcnt. 
The sound of the bagpipes is very stirring. 1 he 
old Highland Clans and later the Highland 
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Regiments used to go into battle to the sound ol‘ 
t|jc pip.es. 

The bagfMpe consists of a reed pipe, the 
‘chanter’, aftd a wind bag which provides a 
regular supply of air to the pipe. The wind pipe 
is filled either from the mouth or by a bellows 
which the player works with his arm. The 
chanter has a number of holes or keys by means 
of which t|je tunc is played (see Wind Instru- 
ments). In addition to the chanter there are 
often three or four other pipes called ‘drones’, 
vvRich sound simultaneously but are capable of 
playing only one note each. 

The English or Northumbrian bagpipe is 
bellows-filled and usually has four drones, tuned 
to G and D. All the pipes are stoppcckat the 
ends and produce a soft tone suitable for indoor 
perlbrmance. Refinements affecting range and 
tone Quality are still being addecl, and with a 
special tuning device it is possible to play in 
several keys. 

In Scotland there are two types of bagpipe. 
The Highlanjl pipe is mouth-filled and has three 
drones, all open at the ends. Its range is one 
octave with an extra note (G to A), and its key 
is almost A major. G natural is used instead of 
G sliarp, and C and F arc not true sharps but 
something between a sharp and a natural. The 
drones arc usually tuned to a D and two A’s. 
The Lowland pipe is similar in most respects, 
but is bellows-filled. In li eland there are also 
two forms of pipe, very similar to the Scottish 
ones. 

Sec also Highland Games. 

BALALAIKA, see Jajtes and Guitars. 

JBALLET. * Ballet is the interpretation of a 
dramatic or musical theme by means of formal 
dancing. It is a composite art, made up of 
dancing, music, painting, and drama. 

The dancing comes out of a fixed technique, 
which is thc;fbasis of the ballet dancer’s training, 
though many present-day ballets do not make 
obvious* use of ballet technique. It is in the 
classical ballets, such as The Swan Lake, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and Coppelia, that the technique 
Is the most in evidence. 

In fheory all music Is suitable for dancing, 
but in practice this is not so: the ideal music 
for a ballet is that which is specially written for 
the purpose, such as Tchaikowsky s music for 
The Swan Lake and Die Sleeping Beauty ', or that 



A MODERN PERFORMANCE OF *GISEI-^E* 


The ballerina, Margot Fonteyn, is partnered by Robert 
Helpmann. J. W. Debefiliam 

which is arranged by a skilled hand, such as 
Chopin’s music for Les Sylphides, or Meyerbeer’s 
music for Les Patineurs arranged by Constant 
Lambert. The perfect ballet music is not merely 
a rhythmical accompaniment, but plays an 
essential part in conveying the atmosphere and 
mood of the story (see Ballet Music: Vol. XII). 

Costume must be regarded as a physical part 
of the dancer in motion, and its influence on 
technique has been enormous. Costume and 
scenery are not merely decorative embellish- 
ments, but are an essential part of the \yhole, an 
equal partner in the ballet. 

The word drama needs a wide interpretation. 
It can im|ily the telling of a positive story, such 
as the well-known fliiry-story of The Sleeping 
Beauty, or the tragic story of a puppet in 
Petrouchka', the creating of an atmosphere, such 
as that of a sylph-haunted wood in Les Sylphides ; 
or the attempt to show in motion the mood of 
the cteiposcft*, as iji Symphonic Variations, In the 
classical ballets the dancer uses conventional 
miming gestures to tell his story, while in llic 
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later ballets the miming is much less convcn- Ballet arose directly from a kind of niastiuc 
tional and more a part of the movement of the brought from Italy to France in the iGUi cen- 
dancc. tury, where it became very popular at court. 

The choreographer is the person who designs This spectacle at first included danoing, singing, 
the dance. He builds up his ballet on a theme and the declamation of poetry, but these be- 
drawn, perhaps, from somc^reat musical work came more and more subordinate in the later 
or painting, si\ch as Hogarth’s Rake\ Progress, ballets, as, for instance, in Le Ballet Comique de la 
or work of literature, such as Hamlet, or ‘from Reytie, which was performed in 1581 to celebrate 
some idea or mood born in his own mind. The a royal wedding. Ladies took pcjrt in this, 
perfect ballet is one in which composer, choreo- forming what was the first ‘corps de ballet’; but 
grapher, and painter have each in his own in general, dancing was regarded as a male 
medium united to express the same idea. prerogative and remained so until the reign' of 

Ballet is a modern art only in technique, for Louis XIV. Under this great patron of dancing, 
the prsittice of telling a story in dance is by no however, all the court took part in elaborate 
means new. The peoples. of most ancient civili- ballets, the king himself playing leading roles, 
zations used dance to express their religiouS Tcchni^^uc was limited by the long robes of the 
ideas, and dancing was an integral part of the ladies who, unable to make any movement off 
performance of drama in ancient Greece. Even the ground, could only move in geometrical 
to-day very ancient dances which tell a story patterns, thcir*dance influenced by the graceful 
by means of highly formalized movement are pa vans and minuets of the ballroom 
found in the far cast. Ballet is^closcly connected room-dancing). 

with such forms of the drama as Mime and At this stage ballet was still mainly a social 
Masq^ue (qq.v.), accomplishment. There were professional 



A SCENE FROM ‘tHE SWAN I AKE* 

A performance by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet with Robert Helpmann as Prince Siegfried and Alicia Markova as Odette 

J, W. Debenham 
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LA CAM ARGO * 

Painting by Nicolas Lanrrct (1690-1743). Wallace Collection, Ijondon 


dimrcrs, of course — the court danciiig-maslcrs 
as well as the gypsies, tumblers, and av^Tobats 
who cnlertaiiicd at the fairs. Ballet-dancing did 
not bf comc a prolcssa)n, however, until 1661, 
when Louis XIV, his own daiiMlig days at an 
end, founded ‘L’Acadnnie Nationale de la 
.Danse’, introducing professional dancers and 
extending the scope of ballet by removing it 
from the court to the theatre. 

The daii’cing steps used at this time were 
based upon the five posiflons taught by the 
Italian diincing-inastcrs — and these are still the 
basis of ballet technique. Foi.k-dancing (q.v.) 
as ‘Well as ballroom-dancing began to have its 
ir^Buence on ballet; but its technique was still 
limited by the facts that the dancers always 
wore masks and used pulleys and levers to 
laise themselves 'oflf tlie ground because of 
their long, heavy costumes. In 173^ ^ great 
technical advance was made when the dancer 


La Camaigo danced in a skirt which revealed 
her ankles. At once the legs and feet became 
important, and what is called la dame en rair 
came into being. "J'he dancer could jump and 
beat her feet together {battcrie). Shortly after 
the French Revolution still greater freedom was 
given when Monsieur Maillot, costumier of the 
Paris Opera, introduced lig^Us, which left the 
whole body Irce. 

In 1760 Jean Jacques Noverre in h\s^ Litres 
de la Danse insisted that ballet was a form of 
drama and needed greater freedom of technique. 
Dancers in his company at Stuttgart discarded 
the mask, so that they could make use of facial 
expression, and also they launched and made 
popular the pirouette^ a complete turn of the 
body made on one toe. Following Noverre came 
the Italian Carlo Blasis (1803-78),. who was 
especially interested in the connexion between * 
bi-llet and the arts of painting and sculpture. 
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He founded the Academy* of Dancing at Milan, 
and his system, described in his Treatise on the 
Art of Dancing, is the basis of modern ballet 
technique. 

From about the 1830’s the Romantic Move- 
ment — a movetnent towards- the emotional and 
the imagini\tive — had a strong influence on 
ballet, which became less spectacular and more 
dramatic — for it was used to express poetic 
ideas. Through the artistry of Taglioni, the 
female dancer (the prima ballerina) became so 
popular that the male dancer (the premier danseur) 
lost his position, and the balance of ballet was 
upse^ until the advent of Diaghileflf with Fokine 
and Nijinsky. Marie Taglioni was the first great 
ballerina, and La Sylphide, created specially ^or 
her, was the- first Romantic Ballet. Her style 
was light a^id fairy-like, and she used the tips 
of the toes {les pointes) to suggest flight — an im- 
portant advance in technique. In La Sylphide 
she wore a long white tarl^an skirt, which be- 
came a convention of Romantic Ballet. Giselle, 
which was created for the dancer Carlotta Grisi 
by the French poet Thcophile Gautier, is the 
only Romantic Ballet to survive to the present 
day, though La Sylphide and a few others have 
been occasionally revived.* Romanticism in 
ballet was highly artificial and upset the balance 
of the d^nce by idolizing the ballerina so much 
that the premier ^danseur became a mere lifter. 

In consequence, serious ballet fti western Europe 
almost died out, the corps de ballet of the Paris 
Opera becoming little better than a dancing 
chorus, and ballet in London becoming little 
more than a popular feature of the Music Haul 
(q.v.). _ 

Russia brought a renaissance to Europe. 
There, ballet, encouraged at the court, had 
flourished under foreign teachers, deriving 
strength from the very vigorous national dances 
of the people. Thf nobles encouraged dancing 
and sometimes formed private ballet companies 
from fheir serfs. Some of these troupes were 
absorbed by the great ballet companies at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Under such foreign 
teachers as Marius Petipa, a Frenchman, 
johannsen, a Dane, and later Cccchetti, an 
Italian, the Russians absorbed the best from both 
the French and Italian schools. Petipa, in 
charge of the St. Petersburg Ballet for over 50 
years, created such great ballets as TJ^e Swan 
^ Lake and The Sleeping Beauty, built up from 
familiar fairy-stories. The music for these was 


specially composed by Tciiaikowski (q.v. Vpl. 
V), the first great composer of that period to 
write specially for the ballet. In these Classfeal • 
Ballets the dancers wore the shoi;t skirt or tutu, 
which leaves the legs entirely free — a great 
change from the time of Louis XIV \yhen even 
the feet were not seen. But the Russian Ballet 
would also have become stereotypec^ and con- 
sequently have declined had not new life come 
from outside. Isadora Duncan, &n American 
dancer from outside the ballet tradition, came 
to Russia in 1907, bringing a type of dancff de-' 
vised from a study of Grecian art {see Greek 
Dancing). She wore flowing draperies an^I 
danced with bare Icct to classical music rarely 
heard before outside the concert-hall. Inspired 
by Isadora Duncan and by the Italian ballet 
dancer Zucchi, there arose a group of young 
reformers, lad by the artists Benois and Bakst, 
the composer Stravinsky, the dance %dcsigner 
Michael Fokine, and the great promoter of 
ballet Serge Diagiiileef (q.v. Vol. V). These 
men helped to bring fresh ideas into Classical 
Ballet. Fokine, in his ballets Lbs Sylphides and 
Peirouchka, removed the dance from anry con- 
nexion with acrobatics; believing, like Noverre, 
that the dancer’s function was to use movement 
to express ideas and emotions. He created the 
famous Dying Swan dance for Anna Pavlova 
(q.v. Vol. V), the best-known of all the Russian 
dancers. 

Serge Diagbilcff also stimuLitcd the dramatic 
quality of ballet. Some of the world's greatest 
dancers belonged to his company- -Pavlova 
herself, Karsavina, a cLassical dancer with an 
unequalled dramatic range, and Nijinsky (q.v. 
Vol. V) who helped to re-establish the position 
of the male dc'fneer. 'I'he Diaghilclf company 
performed with great §uccess all over EuropJe, 
especially in England. Pavlova, who soon, 
formed her own company, was the first to umkc 
use of English dancers; and when after the 
Russian Revolution Diaghilcfl'lcft^tissia, he did 
the same. These Russian-trained British dancers, 
who all danced under foreign names^ included 
Ninette de Valois, Lydia Sokolova, Alicia 
Markova, and Anton Dolin, and they formed a 
nucleus around which British ballet • was ^to 
develop. • 

The Gamargo Society was formed in 1930 
mainly by P. J. S. Richardson and Arnold 
Haskell. It was supported by dancers and com- 
posers such as Ninette de Valois, Marie Rambert, 
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A SChNE FROM *JOB* ^ * 

'I'lils modern balle t, by Ninette dc Valois, is based on the engravuigs of William Blake. J, W. DebenJiam 


Frederick Ashton, and Constant Lambert, and and others have carried on the Russian Ballet 
gave four performances a year. As a result of tradition; but the tendency in England, France, 
its success, Ninette de Valois and Lilian Baylis and America has been towards national move- 
formed a company known as the ‘Vic-Wclls’, inents, and in Russia itself the great ballet 
later to become the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which tradition goes on unbroken by the social changes 
is now the resident company at ffA; Royal Opera that have taken place. This popularity will 
riousc, Govent Garden, .with a second company continue, but only so long as Fokine’s great re- 
• at Sadler’s Wells. It has a school of its own, forms are observed and ballet remains a true 
combining a general education and a training union of the arts of dancir^g, music, painting, 
in ballet. It grew from a group of six dancers, and drama. 

and now has a large repertoire of classical ballets Dancinc, His iory op; Folk-dancing, 

and such original modern cfcations as Ninette de National. 

Valois’s Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet^ and ^ 

Frederick Ashton’s Symphonic Variations. Sadler’s BALLROOM-DANCING. The social dances 
Wells has produced some of the greatest ol' of any period reflect the manners and customs 
ccfntcmporary dancers, among them Margot of their time. For instance, in the later Middle 
Fontcyrrand Robert Helpmann. Ages, when ladies wore heavy and voluminous 

To-day ballet enjoys a popularity that it has dresses, the dances were slow and formal — a 
never known before, even in the great days of type oWancing known as in contrast 

Taglioni, and several new companies have to the /iaM/^.r,*or lively country dances ^ot* 

arisen in the last few years. Colonel de Basil tl**' peasantry. By the i6th century, however, 
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THE MINUET 

The diicrtions for performing the steps arc marked out on 
the floor. From Kellom Tomlinson, Tin Art of Dancings 1735 

• 

when life was gayer, the dancing became much 
more liv'jly. The dances of Shakespeare’s day 
were the Branlc and the Galliard (called by 
Shakespeare the ‘Sink-a-pace’ because of its five 
steps), quick gay dances imported from France. 
Country dances, such as Sellinger’s Round, the 
Cushion Dance, and Greensleeves, also became 
popular in the ballroom. The Cushion Dance 
was as much a singing game as a dance: indeed 
many of the country dances were not unlike 
games, and were accompanied by singing; some 
of them, such as ‘hunt the slipper’ and ‘kiss in 
the ring’, have now come down to us as children’s 
games {see Singing Games). 

The dances of the 17th and i8th centuries 
reflectgi the exaggerated courtesies and for- 
mality of manners of the period. The Pa van 
was one of the most stately, almost more a pro- 
cession than a dance, in which the richly bro- 
caded dresses of the ladies and the swords and 
plumed hats of the gentlemen made a very 
noble show. The dancers usually sang while 
they danced the Pavan, and kissing formed an 
important part. The courtly Goranto, in which 
Louis XIV took a lesson eyery morning for 20 
ye.ars, the slow and stately Minuet, perhaps the 
most perfect of the French dances, and the 


rather gayer but graceful Gavotte, were all 
favourites of the time. With the French Revo- 
lution, however, the more exaggerated formality 
of court life declined, and the ‘dances which 
Jane Austen’s heroes and heroines enjoyed were 
for the most part the country dances of the 
people, danced in sets. The romantic revival of 
the 19th century in literature and ..art found 
expression in the ballroom in the Waltz, which 
first appeared in England in 1812. About this 
time an old French square dance for four 
couples, called the Quadrille, was revived, ‘arid 
li'om 1815 became the ceremonial dance of 
English court balls. The Lancers, a more popu- 
lar form of Quadrille and a complicated dance 
consisting of many figures, superseded it from 
about 1850, and lasted until the end of Edward 
VIPs reign. The Cotillon was a very elaborate 
dance with A great variety of figures. In 1840 
the Polka took all Europe by storm, ind was 
by far the most popular dance. 

All these dances so far mentioned require some 
skilled technique. Most of them had quite 
elaborate patterns which had to be learned. 
Many of them also needed a fair amo’unt of 



EARLY I9TII-CENTURY WALTZ 

From Cellarius, Fashionable Dancingt 1847 
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THtJ»{^UADRILLE 

Tlic n clliod of holding hands and tlirce of the positions. 
1 roni Carlo Hlasis, The Art oj Dancin^y 1O20 


space foi their performance. In the age tnat^ 
followed the First World War dancing under- 
went a great change. Dancers sought the sim- 
,plest way of inter pretii.g in movement the new 
rhythms which were coming from America — 
the Rag (syncOpation) in 1912, tlTdJazz (super- 
syncopation) in 1917, and Swing music in 1937. 
Although the complicated rhythms of Swing 
gave rise to some correspondingly complicated 
and eccentric steps, such as Jitterbug, as a whole 
such dances ‘have never held their ground for 
•long. One reason for this i^ probably that the 
lack of spaeje in most crowded dance-halls makes 
complicated evolutions very difiicult to carry 
out.* By 1945 the four standard dances were the 
Fojftrot, \he Qiiickstep (or Fast Foxtrot), the 
Tango, afld the Slow Waltz with only a three- 
quarters turn. In hotels and smart restaurants 
the Quickstep with Small steps was most popular, 
with an occasional fast Waltz, Rumba, and 
Tango, the lack of space making the Slow Fox- 


trot almost impossible. *The Fo.xtrot and Quick- 
step, although of American origin, have become 
essentially English dances, with an English style 
which has been copied over three-quarters of the 
world. 

From the Middle* Ages until the end of the 
19th century France was the leadc? in the de- 
velopment of ballroom-damcing, and French was 
the language of dancing. Almost every dance 
which gained world-wide popularity originally 
sprang from a peasant rhythm, and then was 
taken to court and moulded into shape by the 
great French dancing-masters of the day. Even 
those essentially courtly dances, the Minuet^ind 
Gavotte,* originated amoag the country folk of 
Poifou and Provence. The Waltz came from 
the ‘Landler* or folk-songs of southern Gci many; 
the Polka had its origin in a folk-tune of Bohemia. 
Since the First World War the lead in ballroom- 
dancing has come from America; but the new 
dance rhythms also hive their origins among the 
peasant people. Ther Foxtrot (and its offsprings, 
the Blues, the Charleston, and the Quickstep) 
from the United States, the Tango from Argen- 
tina, and the Rumba from Cuba, all have their 
roots in the primitive Wegt African rhythms 
carried to the New*V/orld by the slave traders 
of 200 years ago. , 

After the Second World War there has 



A QUICKSTEP 
f'au/ Popper 
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appeared a stroixg tendency to revive and extend 
the dances of the 19th century, such as the 
Quadrille and Lancers, the Barn Dance, and the 
Waltz Cotillon. 

See also Dancing, History of: Folk-dancing. 

BANDS, Jee Brass Bands; Dance B^nds; 

Military Bands; Percussion Bands. 

BANJO, see Lutes and Guitars. 

BANK HOLIDAY, see Holidays. 

BARREL-ORGAN. cThis consists of a barrel 
(wooden cylinder) which has a number of brass 
staples or pins arranged on the curved surface. 

By turning a handle, the barrel is revolved, and 
the pins raise certain trigger-shaped keys, which 
in turn open valves leading to reeds or pipes. 
These are like small orgail pipes and are made 
of wood or metal. The whole apparatus, except 
for the handle, is enclosed in a box which also 
contains bellows. The bellows are pumped by 
an attachment to the handle which turns the 
barrel. When the ralvcs arc opened, air from 
the bellows enters the appropriate pipes or reeds, 
and by, a planned arrangement of the pins on 
the barrel melodies and even harmonics can be 
played. 

Barrel-organs vary greatly in size. Very small 
ones known as Bird-Organs were used to teach 
canaries and blackbirds to sing. Larger ones 
were in general use many years ago in churches 
and chapels, the barrel pins of which were so 
arranged that the instrument could play a 
variety of hymn tunes as well as pieces that 
could be played while the congregation was 
assembling. Portable barrel-organs used to be a 
familiar sight in the streets of Britain and the 
continent of Europe. Frequently the organ- 
grinder had a monkey which was usually dressed 
in a brightly coloured coat, or a tame bear 
which would dance to the music: the passers-by 
would put a coin in the organ-grinder’s collect- 
ing-bag. 

A more elaborate form of the barrel-organ is 
frequently employed to provide music at Fairs 
(q.v.). At the centre of a roundabout or merry- 
go-round there is often a complicated arrange- 
ment of organ pipes, drums, horns, And bells, 
some of which are played by mechanical figures 
of little men and women. 


BASEBALL. Unquestionably the national 
game of America, baseball was believed to have 
evolved out of the game of Rounders (q.v.), and 
to have had its origin in England. It is now 
known mainly to have originated from the 
American game of ‘One Old Cat’, •which was 
played with bases — hence the name baseball. 
It owes its present form largely^ to Abner 
Doublcday, who marked out the fjrst field at the 
village of Cooperstown, New York, in 1O39. 
The first organized club, the Knickerbocker 
Baseball Club, was started in 1845, and' pro- 
fessional baseball dates from 1863. The Cin- 
cinnati Red Stockings were the first regular 
professional team. 

TJic game is played on a large field on which 
is marked a diamond 90 feet square (sec 
diagram). The field, called a ‘diamond’ in 
America, niay have a grass or any other suitable 
surface which is smooth and free frobi stones. 
At one point of the diamond is ‘home plate*, 
the point where the batsman (or ‘batter’) starts. 
I'he other three points of the diamond mark the 
bases — ist base to the right of home plate, 2nd 
base straight opposite, and third base to the 
left, each 90 feet apart. 60 It. 6 in. from ‘home 
base* on a direct line to and base is the 
‘pitcher’s box’, a slightly laised mound on which 

« 
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is a rectan^ular-sJiapccl piece of rubber 2 it. 
f) ill. in length, from which the bowler (0/ 
pitclier) delivers (or pitches) the bail. The lines 
of the sides of the phiying field, leading right 
. and left from home plate, are extended out into 
the held and arc called ‘foul lines’ — Ibr all fair 
hijs must be Vithin these two arms. 

Each team fields nine players, who wear the 
•iiniibrm of the team — cap, shirt, trousers, 
stockings, and spiked shoes. Each player wears 
a special type of glove according to his position 
in the field. ’'I'lic fielding team consists of a 
• pitcher, a catcher (a very* important position 
corrcspoiKling to wicket-keeper in cricket), four 
infieldcrs and three outfielders, placed as shown 
on* the diagram. Amateur and college squads 
crfii liave any number of players, though only 
nine on the field at any one time. Substitutions 
can be made at any time during the game, but, 
unlike Basketbalt. and American Football 
(qq.v.), a player who once leaves the game can- 
not return as an active player. The ball has a 


horse-hide covering, weighs between 5 and 5J 
ounces, and measures between 9 and 9J niches 
in circumference. The bat must be round, of 
one piece of liard w'ood, and not over 2J inches 
in diameter nor more than 42 inches in length. 

It is the aim of the batting team to secure 
runs, a run being scored whenever a batter, 
after touching the first three bases, reaches the 
home base before three men have been put out. 
The batter stands in the ‘Uatsman’s box’ and 
grips the bat firmly with both hands. He swings 
his bat parallel to the ground and tries to hit 
the ball as hard as he can between the right and 
left foul line^. Each batter attempts to hit one 
of the three balls pitched to him in the strike 
zone, so that he is able to reach a base before 
the ball can be fielded and thrown there. If, 
however, he is hit by a pitched ball, or receives 
four balls from the pitcher — that is, four pitches 
too high or too low or not over hoitic plate — he is 
allow^ed to move on to ist base — the first point* 
in his progress toAvards a run. He is out, how-. 
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ever, after three successive ‘strikes* — that is, fair 
pitches which he fails to hit. He is also out if he 
hits a ball which one of the fielders catches, or 
if he fails to reach ist base before the ist base 
fielder is there with the ball. 

The pitcher pitches or bowls the ball in any 
manner he may choose — overhand, underhand, 
or sidearm. Most of the successful pitchers 
in the professional ranks are big men who pitch 
the ball from an angle about half-way between 
the direct overhand and the sidearm delivery. 

A pitch which does not pass over the home plate, 
or which is higher than the batter’s shoulder 
or lo^/er than his knees, is a ball: four such balls 
give the batter a base on balls or a ‘vva'lk’. If, 
however, he hits at a foul ball and it is caught, 
he is out. 

The catcher stands or crouches in his position 
behind home plate. He is well protected with 
a padded mitt, a mask, chest-protector, and shin- 
guards. He must not only teld the area round 
home plate, but must also try to put out players 
attempting to advance from one base to the 
next. When a player advances without a hit, 
it is called a ‘stolen base’. 

The fielding team, attempts to put out three 
men before the batting tcarii can secure a run. 
Players <;an be put out not only \vhen they are 
batting, but at any time when they are running 
between one base and another. It is essential lor 
a runner, having safely made ist base, to get on 
to the next base as soon as he can, in order to 
vacate ist base for the next hatter — and so on. 
But at any such time he can be put out if the 
ball reaches the baseman at the base to wliich he 
is running before he can get there, or if th(! 
baseman with the ball touches, or ‘lags’ him 
between the bases. 

It is easy to sec that baseball is a very fast 
and exciting game, in w Inch speed and accuracy 
are of essential importance. All fly balls must 
be cayght in as near a throwing position as 
possible, so that no time is loct in making a throw 
to one of the basemen, who may be able to put 
out a second player. Balls hit along the ground 
must be fielded without any lost motions, extra 
steps, or false movements of the body. A 
fraction of a second lost in making a throw to the 
guardian of a base may let a base runner reach 
safety. 

When three men have be,cn pur out the teams 
change positions, the other team batting until 
three men on that side have been put out. An 


‘innings’ is then said to have been played. A 
regulation game consists of nine innings; al- 
though if rain or other causes interfere, the game 
is considered completed provided that five or 
more equal innings have been played. If at the 
end of nine innings the score is equiil, play is 
continued until one team scores more than the 
other in an equal number of innings.* 

In 1948 there were two Major ^Leagues and 
sixty Minor Leagues of professional baseball 
teams. More than 300 cities in the United 
States, eleven in the Dominion of Canada,* arid 
one in Cuba arc afllliated with the National 
Association of Professional Baseball Leagues. 
Professional baseball is run in America as a big 
busirv^ss — the ownership of the big league 
clubs being worth a great deal of money. Each 
club, as w'ell as having a team manager, gener- 
ally a retired player, has also a business manager 
and staff. The promotion of players frofn Minor 
to Major League teams is by the ‘dral't system’ — 
a very exactly organized method of buying and 
selling. A professional player is the property of 
his team, and cannot refuse to be sold to another 
team. The hope of every player is, of course, to 
play in the Major Leagues. 

See also American Fooinuj- 

BASKETBALL. This gaive, vvhi( li is known 
in a slightly different i(>rm in laigland as net- 
ball, was invented in America in 1891 by James 
Naismith, an instructor at the Y.M.C.A. College 
of Sjningfield, Massachusetts. Naismith in- 
tended it to be an indoor game (though in 
England it is played chiefly out of doors), his 
idea being to produce a game w^hich could be 
played during the winter when the ground was 
too hard or too snowy for Baseball (([.v.), and 
w^hich would be fast, skilful, and interesting 
enc^Ligh to catch people'.s fancy. He certainly 
succeeded: in America there arc seven national 
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college bEsketba,!! championships, as well as a 
^ professional championship. The game is much 
played also in Canada and the Far East, as 
well as in mAny European countries; and the 
English netball is well known, being played 
largely by women and girls, especially young 
children. 

Both rsctball in England and basketball in 
America are,played with an inflated leather ball 
like a football, which is thrown in the air instead 
.of kicked; and the object in both games is to 
score goals by throwing the ball into a net or 
J)asket raised on a pole or fixed on a board lo 
feet above the ground. The number of players 
may be five, seven, or nine a side, depending on 
the size of the court. Five is the reguiation 
number for the American game. A normal-sized 
court is rectangular, and for seven players is 
usually about loo feet long by 50 feet wide. A 
netball court has a circle at each end surround- 
ing the goal. Goals can only be scored from 
inside this circle, which is known as the ‘shooting 
circle’, and free shots for goal are taken from 
the edge of the circle. The basketball court has 
a line 15 feet from the back line, from which 
‘foul goals’ counting one point, can be scored. 
‘Field goals’, counting two points, can be scored 
from any part of the court. 

In neither gam# may any player interfere 
with the player who has the ball: he may not 
be tackled or barged, or in any way impeded 
from passing the ball, except by an interception 
of a pass. On the other hand, in netball he is 
not allowed to keep the ball for more than 3 
seconds, and in neitlier game is he allowed to 
move while he is holding it. All running takes 
place between throwing the ball and receiving 
it. again. In^ basketball, however, a player may 
dribble the ball by bouncing it with one hand 
only as he runs. A breach of the rules is 
penalized by a free throw to the other side. 
The game js started by the referee, who either 
throws up or’bounces the ball between the two 
centres I'hey each jump for it, and try to tap 
it to onef of their own side. Accurate passing 
and close marking are essential; every trick of 
speed, sudden stopping, side-stepping, and feint 
passing arc needed to throw off a marker and 
get the* ball smoothly up the court. All de- 
cisions have to be made very quickly, and all 
movements to be neat and nippy. The game is, 
for this reason, a very good training ior playing 
any team game. 



^Naisrnith succeeded hi placing the emphasis 
on nimbleness and speed rather than on strength 
and weight; and for this reason basketball and 
netball are very popular with women. As the 
game is played in the air, the ball being most of 
the time above the players’ heads, it provides 
excellent strctchinj/ and jumping exercise, very 
suitable for growing girls. It demands individual 
skill as well as good (eam-work, and is exciting 
to watch and to play. 'I'here are international 



A BASKETBALL MATCH 

The Negro team, the Harlem Globetrotters, playing the 
Boston yhirlwipds. The player on th# right is about to 
shoot. The players innhc centre are ready to catch th-i 
ball should it fail to enter the net 
htysione Press 
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matches of basketball played between most 
countries in Europe, and in England there is an 
inter-county tournament of netball. In Canada 
it takes its place with ice hockey as a national 
winter game; and in America it is played and 
watched . by more pcoplci — men and women, 
boys and girls — than any other game. 

BASSOON, see Wood-wind Instrummnts. 

BATHING, ^ee Seaside Resorts; Swimming. 

BATHS, ROMAN, see Roman Baths. 

* 

BATHS, SWIMMING, .rrr Swimming. 

BATHS, TURKISH, jrr \ol. XI: Personae 
Hygiene,* History or. 

BATTLEDORE and SHUTTLECOCK, 

Street Games. 

BEAGLING, see Hare-hunting. 

BE AR«B AITTNG • In the Middle Ages and 
right up to the early 19th century, the ‘baiting’ 
(literally ‘making b*ite') of* bears and other 
animals by setting dogs on to them was a 
popular form of amusement. Bear-baiting was, 
of course, much older than this, for it had been 
one of the favourite blood-sports of the ancient 
Romans. In England it became a national 
pastime, especially during the ibth century, 
when it was patronized by all classes, including 
even the ladies of the court. 

The bear was tethered by a long chain to a 



BEAR-BAmr.O 

A marginal drawing from Queen Mar^^’s Psalter ( e . 1300) 
Brit. Mus. Roy. MS. 2 b. vii 


stake in the middle of a ring, or pit, and about 
half a dozen mastiffs were let loose upon it. It 
would lash out with its claws, perhaps killing 
and maiming a few dogs to start with, and send- 
ing the whole pack in retreat. New dogs were 
put in to replace the dead and wounded, so 
that there was no pause, and the contest went 
on until the bear was either overpowered, or 
proved the winner. The excited cries of the spec- 
tators combined with the growling of the bear 
and the barking of the dogs created such an 
uproar that we now use the expression a ‘Bear- 
garden’ to describe any scene of chaos and dis- 
order. Often the entertainment was prolonged 
by replacing the bear as soon as it was killed 
or di.vnbled, as many as thirteen bears sometimes 
appearing in succession. Generally, however, 
the bear survived and was carefully tended by 
a keeper for the next encounter. The bears had 
names, and some of the toughest veteran?? became 
famous and were idolized by the public. The 
favourites of Shakespeare’s day were named 
Sackerson, Don John, and Ned of Canterbury. 

Bull-baiting was carried on in exactly the 
same way as bear-baiting, but was never so 
popular in P^ngland, though it has given rise to 
the breed of dogs known as ‘bull-dogs’, specially 
bred for their powers of holding on once their 
teeth have gripped. In Spain it developed into 
the Buel-figiit (q.v.). As a novelty, lions were 
sometimes baited, or a man might himself fight 
with a savage dog. 

Bear-baiting was so much a national amuse- 
ment in the i6th century that Henry VIII 
created a special royal officer — the Royal Bear- 
ward — whose duty was to look after the king’s 
bears, bulls, and dogs. In 1526 Paris Garden, 
the most famous of the Bear-gardens, was erectqd 
at Bankside, Southwark. It seated 1,000 spec- 
tators, the entrance fee being a penny, or two- 
pence for one of the best seats in the gallery. It 
was on the river bank, near to Shakespeare’s 
theatre, the Globe, and it is very probable that 
when a bear was needed to appear in a play, 
the actors borrowed one from across ‘the way. 
There seems, indeed, to have been some com- 
petition between the bears and the actors, for 
in 1591 Queen Elizabeth prohibited the pc?r- 
Ibrmancc of plays on Thursdays, as it detracted 
from the bear-baiting held on that day. Every 
town kept its bear, bear-ward, and pack of 
dogs, and bear-baiting was held in royal and 
private parks, as well as in the recognized bear- 
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BI-.AR-DAriINO IN THE I 7TII CENTURY 

E. O. Iloppi 

gardens. In the North it was a feature of the 
Wakes week celebration (q.v.). In Cheshire, in 
lact, thrjre used to be a popular, if not wholly 
truthful, catch which ran: 

Conglcton rare, Congleton rare, 

Sold the Church Bible to buy a new bear. 

It seemed that the Congleton ians of 1662 had 
saved bp their money to replace their ageing 
Bil;)lc, but as their bear died in the interval, 
they spent their money on replacing that instead. 

During the 17th century many attempts were 
made by the Purita|js to put down bear-baiting; 
but they never wholly succeeded, and by the 
lOth century it was still a flourishing enter- 
tainment. The Regency ‘bucks’ delighted in all 
Ibrms of single-combat, such as knuckle- fighr,s 
and Cock-fighting (q.v.), enjoying not only the 
brutality of the spectacle but also any oppor- 
tunity for betting. In the 19th century, however, 
the public conscience was aroused against the 
cruelty of sfich sports, and bear-baiting was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament in 1835. 

BELL-RINGING. A bell is a hollow cup-shaped 
instrument of cast metal which emits a musical 
note when struck. The note is produced by the 
vibration of tfic metal when it is struck by the 
clapper Wiich hangs inside the cup. 

After much experiment it has been dis- 
covered that the most suitable bell-metal is 
bitjnze, "made in the proportion of four parts of 
tin to thirteen parts of copper. The shape and 
proportions affect the tone and pitch, the heavier 
and larger bells having the deeper notes. The 
overtones whicli bells produce can be clearly 
heard, particularly the ‘hum* note, an octave 


below the strike notc,*which persists longer than 
the other overtones. ' 

Small bells, known as handbells, are fitted 
with leather handles; but larger bells, such as 
those in church towers, are mounted on strong 
frames of wood, irOn^ or steel, and are operated 
either by rppes attached to the top of them, or 
by bicchanical means.- The latter method is 
employed for striking the hours of a clock or 
for playing tunes on a carillon. 

There are three ways of sounding church bells: 

(1) Chiming: pulling the bell-rope just sulTi- 
ciently so that the side of the bell is struck by 
die clapper; 

(2) Ringing: pulling the bell-rope vigorously 
sePthat the bell, starting with its mouth upwards, 
swings a complete circle, and the clapper strikes 
the metal heavily; 

(3) A lazy, damaging method of agitating 
the clapper is to strike the sides of the bell by 
means of a string ti<^ to the clapper. When the 
bell is tolled on solemn occasions, such as 




rnimntitiiir 



A Dri.L DEINC. CONSECRATED 
Miniature fcom a French Pontilicat of the late 
15th century. FitfVvm. Mus. MS. 29, f. 249b 
By permission of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge 
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funerals, a leather cap is often tied round the 
clapper to muffle the sound. 

Bells arc of many sizes and are often of great 
weight. Probably the heaviest ever cast was 
The Great Bell of Moscow ( 1 733) which weighed 
180 tons This bell was. broken by accident 
before it could be used. Moscow no^A^ possesses 
a bell of 128 tons. The ’largest bell in Britain is 
thought to be Great Paul of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, which weighs nearly 17 tons. Big Ben 
in the Tower of the Houses of Parliament weighs 
13 tons 1 1 cwt. and Great Peter of York Minster 
weighs 10 tons 15 cwt. 

Tulies can be played in several parts on small 
handbells. The bells, each of a different pitch, 
are placed on a table and picked up and rung*in 
the approp/'iate order. There arc usually a 
number of performers, each playing two or 
three bells. 

In church towers there is usually a set of bells. 


known as a peal, numbering up to twelve or 
more. Each bell is tuned to a definite pitch, 
and by pulling the bell-ropes in various orders, 
the bell-ringers can play a gre^it variety of 
bell-tunes, called ‘changes’. The greater the 
number of bells the greater th^ number 
of changes possible — with twelve bells it is 
nearly 480 millions. Only certain changes are 
normally rung, such as Grandsire, Triples, Bob 
Major, and Oxford Treble Bob. It takes 2 to 4 
hours to ring a complete set of changes of even . 
a small peal. Change ringing requires con- 
centration and physical strength: in order t^ 
become a really competent ringer years of 
practice arc necessary. 

Ghi'.ngc ringing is not greatly practised on 
the continent of Europe. There, bell-music is 
usually produced on a carillon, which consists 
of a set of bells — sometimes as many as seventy 
— which arc operated by one man called a 



A BELL-RINGING PRACTICE AT ST. PETER TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Fox Photo 
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carillonncur who performs on a manual, and a 
set of pedals which resembles an organ. The 
keys need mu<;h pressure, which is applied by the 
whole hand in a leather glove. The bells are 
fixed — only the clapper can move — and the 
clappers ere connected with the keys of the 
manual and the pedal board. The carillonncur 
can play a great variety of tunes. Folk-tunes and 
simple classical compositions are most popular, 
and it is possible to produce shades of expression 
and even simple harmonics. The most famous 
carttlons of Europe are in Belgium (especially 
at Bruges), Holland, and northern France. In 
England there is .an interesting carillon at 
Bourn ville School, Birmingham, and there are 
a number of carillons in the British Donynions 
.and in the United States of America. A fine 
example is in the Mountain-Lake Singing Tower 
in Florida. 

Bells ^s we know them were most probably 
introduced by the early Uhristian Church. 
Most ancient bells were inscribed with tln ir 
dates, with the names of their makers, oi with 
mottoes. A tell at St. Chad’s, Claughlon, 
Lancashire is dated 1296. On a bell at St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, is inscribed: 

Be yt knownc to all that doth me sec 

That Ncwcombe of Leicester made me. 1612. 

Bells have been used in England to suiniiion the 
people to church, soldiers to arms, to celebrate 
national and local rejoicings, and to give warn- 
ing of impending danger. William the Con- 
queior ordered the Curfew Bell to be rung at 
eight o’clock each night to warn people to put 
out their fires. There are not a great many 
ancient bells in England. At the dissolution of 
the monaslci ics in the reign of Henry VIII the 
bells were confiscated and melted down for their 
metal. In the 17th century change ringing was 
introduced, and many churches had their bells 
rec.'ist or replaced by bells tuned to the notes of 
the m.ajor ‘scale. During the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns the cTiurch bells fn whole districts of 
Fiance were removed and melted down to pro- 
vide metal for cannons. 

•The study of bells is called campanology, bclL 
rftigers* being known as campanologists, '^ihe 
oldest society of campanologists in England w as 
founded in 1637 and has the title, ‘The Society 
of College Youths’. In 1848 a team of handbell 
ringers from Lancashire performed before the 
Court of France and also went to Spain where 
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they achieved much 'success. Handbell ringing 
was especially popular during Queen ViAoria’s 
reign, and campanologists performed before the 
Queen at Osborne and Windsor. 

BETTING (or wagering, which is, the old- 
fashioned tprm) is a very ancient form of Gamb- 
LiNfe (q.v.) on the results* of races of various kinds. 
I^arge bets are still made over boxing matches, 
and many people bet about the results of foot- 
ball games {see Football Pools). However, the 
greatest amount of betting to-day, especially 
in Britain, North America, and western Europe, 
is on Horse and Greyhound Racing (cjq.v.). 
Betting and other forms of gambling have been 
thfe cause of so much social distress that in most 
countries steps are taken to control them. 

Bets have been made on the racing of horses, 
either with riders on their backs or drawing 
chariots, since ancient times. The r.acing of 
greyhounds .after fn ‘electric hare’ is a new 
sport, and in former days the betting was over 
Coursing (q v.), in which greyhounds race each 
other while chasing a live hare. Bets on horse 
and greyhound racing can be made either with 
a bookmaker or with the tytalisator; but betting 
on coursing, and'iridccd all other sports, can 
be carried on only with a bookmaker. 

A bookmaker makes his living by taking bets. 
Most bookmakers will take bets on almost any 
sporting event; but the gre«ater part of their 
business comes from betting on horse and grey- 
hound racing, on wiiich the system of be^.ing is 
the same in every important respect. 

A bookmaker makes ‘a book’ on every race; 
he ‘lays’ odds against a runner’s chance of 
winning, or ‘takes’ odds on a popular favourite. 
A runner at ‘odds on’ is considered to be more 
likely to win the race than to lose; runners at 
‘odds against’ are considered more likely to lose 
than win. The odds against a runner’s chances 
are expressed as 5 to i, 8 to i, &c., aijd each 
runner’s odds are referred to as his ‘price’. If 
one backs a runner who wins at 5 to i against, 
the stake is, returned plus five times the stake 
money. Backers of a runner who wins at 5 to i 
on, however, receive only one-fifth of their stake 
money in addition to the stake itself. Each 
runner’s price is calculated according to his 
‘form’, that is, his chance of winning, and accor- 
ding tA the amour\t of money fhe bookmaker 
will lose if he does win. The odds of each 
funner change considerably during the period 
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immediately before a race is run, as a heavy 
bet on a runner will cause its price to ‘shorten* 
(for instance, to change from 3 to i against to 
2 to l) to lessen the bookmaker’s liabilities should 
it win. Similarly, lack of bets on a runner will 
make its. price ‘lengthen’.. The odds, in fact, 
are determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. A bookmaker tries to make his ‘book’ 
so that he wins money whatever wins. He can- 
not always do this, and bookmakers usually 
lose money if a short-priced favourite wins. An 
‘outsider’, a horse at long odds, is the most 
profitable for the bookmaker if it wins. 

A kxjokmaker will take bets ‘to win’ or ‘each 
way’. An ‘each way’ bqt means a bet for a win 
or for a place in the first three, if there are‘- 8 
or more runners. There is no ‘place’ betting 
if there are less than 5 runners, and with 5-7 
runners ‘a place’ means first or second only. A 
bookmaker will pay a quarter of the horse’s price 
for a ‘place’ ; for example, h6 will pay 2 to i on a 
horse which finishes 3rd and was 8 to i for a win. 
When the price of the favourite in a race is 2 to 
*i against, bookmakers will shout ‘2 to i the 
field’. This means that they will lay odds of 2 
to I (at least) against, ^ny runner. If the second 
favourite is 3 to i, bookmakers will shout ‘3 to 
I bar on^’. This means that they will lay odds 
of 3 to I (at least) against any runner except the 
favourite. If the third favourite is 5 to i they will 
shout ‘5 to I bar two’ and so on. 

Bookmakers frequently bet with each other. 
Particularly when they stand to lose a large sum 
if a certain runner wins, they will back it them- 
selves with another bookmaker, thus insuring 
against loss. On racecourses these bets are made, 
and other messages passed, by special book- 
makers’ signallers called ‘Tic-Tac’ men. These 
men, so called because of the extraordinary 
signals they use, sometimes wear long white 
gloves, and can often be seen perched on the 
top of the stands so that they can signal over the 
heads of the crowds. 

Most reputable bookmakers have offices where 
they take ‘off the course’ bets on credit. Some 
bookmakers never bet on a racecourse, but make 
their living entirely from their credit business. 
These credit betting offices are usually called 
‘starting price’ offices, because the odds involved 
in credit betting are normally the odds at which 
,bets are made on the racecourse Jtt the iftoment 
the race starts. In the past there was often dis- 
agreement about what the ‘starting price’ was, 


but now, by agreement with the Bookmakers’ 
Associations, two men, employed by the news- 
paper Sporting Life, announce the. starting price 
of each horse on the racecourse as soon as the 
race is over. In Britain far more money is 
staked off the course than on the course, both 
for horse and greyhound races. 

The totalisator is a machine for betting on the 
pool system. It was invented in France in the 
i86o’s, where it is known as the ‘pari-mutuel’. 
The Tote, as the totalisator is commonly called, 
first appeared on British racecourses in 
Greyhound stadium authorities operate their 
totalisators on the same system but under their 
own arrangements. The Tote operates in 
Britavi in direct competition with bookmakers, 
and is now to be found on every racecourse. In 
many other countries, notably France and some 
states of the U.S.A., bookmakers are illegal, and 
the ‘pari-mutuel’ has a monopoly. * 

The system of belling and of calculating 
winning dividends is fundamentally the same 
wherever the Tole or ‘pari-mutuel* is found. 
In all forms of pool betting the amount of 
money in the pool contributed by all the Packers 
is divided among the successful backers; there- 
fore, the smaller the number ofsuccessful backers 
the larger will be the dividend. Before paying 
successful backers, the Tote t?"tains a percentage 
of the total stakes to pay the expenses of run- 
ning it. In Britain grants from the money thus 
retained have to be made to animal charities, 
tQ veterinary institutes, and for the benefit of 
horse breeding. The British Tote, which has to 
compete with bookmakers, only retains 15 per 
cent, of the money staked on losing runners. In 
most other countries a higher percentage is 
retained. 

In Britain the betting unit on the Tote is two 
shillings, and all bets must be made in multiples 
of this sum. One can bet for a win only, a place 
only (most bookmakers will not do this), 01 each 
way. With five runners or less, the 'Tote has a 
forecast pool, in which the gambler has to name 
the first two runners in the correct ord®r. There 
is a forecast pool on every greyhound race. 

The Tote building is usually large and con- 
spicuous, with windows marked for the* sale bf 
betting tickets, two shillings, ten shillifigs, one 
pound, and five pounds. As each ticket is sold 
(usually by a clerk, though some courses have 
an automatic selling arrangement), the sale is 
recorded by a machine which keeps continuous 
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A BOOKMAKER TAKING BETS ON THE COURSE AT EPSOM 
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account of the total amount staked and the cash; it is illegal to visit any place (except a 
amount staked on each runner, separate accouMt racecourse) for the purpose of betting in v,ash or 
being taken of money staked for a win and for a on credit. Thus it is illegal to visit a bookmaker’s 
place. A successful bet with the Tote usually office to make a bet, or to take or make bets in 
wins about the same as a similar amount staked any public place, such as a street or public- 
with a booljmakcr. When an- ‘outsider’ wins, house. Though the law will never help in the 
hmvever, the pool system usually results in a settlement of bets made with a bookmaker, it is 
much bigger return from the Tote. legal to bet with a bookmaker on credit by 

The law concerning betting in Britain is part telephone, telegram, or letter. A firm called 
of the general laws governing gambling. In Ibte Investors Ltd. accept ^off the course’ bets 
accordancG with the various gaming acts, the on behalf of the Tote on credit only, bound by 
law cannot Ixi invoked to <jnforce betting debts, the same rules governing bets with a bookmaker, 
either owed by a bookmaker or due to him. See also Gambling. 

Money C)wed to the Tote authorities, however, Sec also Vol. VII : Speculation. ' 

is. a legally enforceable debt. A special Act of ui7.yw/v»Tc 

Parliament created the Racecourse Betting “ZIQ.UE, wi? Card Games. 

ControLBoardin 1928 with authority to operate BICYCLE, Cycling; Cycle Racing. See 
the Tote on any racecourse m the country, and jy. Bicycle. 

as these bets are legally sanctioned the law 

will enforce their payment. BIGYOLE POLO. This game of Polo op 

Except on a racecourse it is illegal to bet in bicycles was invented in 1891 by an Irishman, 
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Richard J. Mecredy, who christened it ‘Polo on 
Wheels*. In 1897 the Bicycle Polo Association 
was formed with headquarters at the Sheen 
House Club, West London, but the game gradu- 
ally died out. After a brief comeback in 1908 
it was completely dropped, until in 1929 Cyril 
Scott, a London racing cyclist, revived it and 
compiled a set of rules.' In 1930 he re-formed 
the Association. From that time until to-day the 
sport has become increasingly popular in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and France, 
and regular international matches are played 
between the five countries. 

Teteis consist of six men, only five being 
allowed on the field at one time. The duration 
of the game is six ‘chukkers* or periods of play 
of 15 minutes each, and team changes can be 
made at the end of chukkers. The mallet or 
‘stick’ is similar to the one used in polo, and the 


ball, which must not exceed 3J in. in diameter, 
nor 4 oz. in weight, is made 1‘roin bamboo root. 
The bicycle used has a short wheel-base of fess 
than 40 in., carries no mudguards or brakes, 
and is fitted with a low, fixed gear. The field 
is 100 yards long by 60 yards wide, and the goals 
are 4 yards wide by 3 yards high. 

BIG-GAME FISHING. A gamr fish is one 
which is hunted by the fisherman or angler for 
sport, and which tries his patience and skill to 
the utmost. A big-game fish is one which tries 
his strength and endurance as well. The sporf 
of hunting some of the powerful fighting fish of 
the tropical seiis is full of danger, and requires 
both courage and presence of mind. 

Almost all big-game fish belong to tropical 
and sub-tropical seas. Most game fishing in 
Britain and northern Europe is in pursuit of 
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A match in progress between the Crystal Palace and Arsenal trams. One of the players has been unseated. 

import aiui General 
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CATCHING A MARI IN OFF WEST PAI.M BEACH, FLORIDA 

jVcw T(^k Times 


Salmon and l iout in the livers of Britain and 
•Scandinavia {see An(’.ling, Freshwater), al- 
though of recent years one powerful fighting fish, 
the. great Tunny, has visited our seas to prey 
upon the shoals of herrings which frequent 
British waters in their season. This giant of the 
Mackerel family (q.v. VijI. II) often grows to 
a huge size, ^wcll over 200 lb. in weight. The 
chief big-gamejfishes of tropical seas are vari- 
*ous members of the Sword-fish family, the 
Hammer-headed Shark, the Saw-fisii, and the 
'Iarpons (qq.v^. Vol. II); and this article deals 
with’ manjs battles with these powerful and olteii 
dangerous foes. 

There are two main groups of the Sword- 
fishes, the true or Broad-billed Sword-fish, and 
the Sail-fishes, usually called Marlins, the most 
common being the Black Marlin and the Striped 
Marlin. The Broad-billed Sword-fish, with their 


broad beaks flattened from side to side, roam 
most of the great ocean spaces, and are as a rule 
larger than the Marlins, which are more local 
and arc found mainly in the Pacific, especially 
off the Australian and Californian coasts. On 
the coasts of Australia, south of Sydney, rod 
fishing for these monsters is «a popular sport. 
Members of rival fishing clubs contest eagerly 
to make a record catch. One Black Marlin 
weighing 672 lb. has been caught, and the 
largest Striped Marlin was about 314 lb. 

These fish arc often called Sail-fishes because 
they have a back fin of exceptional size standing 
high upon the back, like the sail of a great 
racing yacht. They are also known as Marlins 
because they are armed with a spear-like beak, 
much the same shap^ as a marlin-spike. The 
spear is very long and extremely strong — a really 
fearsome weapon when the Marlin decides to 
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attack the angler’s boat? Many stories are told 
by ^Tailors and fishermen of the way this great 
spike is sometimes thrust through the planks of 
a ship. The Sword-fish, when it finds it cannot 
withdraw the spike, struggles violently until it 
often ends by breaking it off. Fishermen tell of 
how members of the crew of a fishing-boat have 
been wounded when the spear of the Swofd-fish 
has come right through the boat. One Sword- 
fish hunter fitted the bottom of his boat with a 
sheet of iron for the rope-tender to stand on 
when hauling in the line: but on one occasion 
the fish struck so violently through the boat that 
thcr steel plate was lifted suddenly, and the man 
thrown overboard and drowned. The uncer- 
tainty of the Sword-fish’s behaviour adds tc the 
excitement of the fight. It may make a wild 
and powerful charge, it may leap into the air, 
or it may dive to a considerable depth. 

The Hammer-headed Shark is an ungainly 
great fish, with an eye seated at the end of a 
stout projection jutting out from the side of 
the head. It often weighs between 500 and 600 
lb. and is extremely difiicult to tire. All the 
strength, skill, and endurance of the angler arc 
needed in order t<j land the fish by means of 
rod and line. • 

Saw-fish, found commonly in the Bay of 
Panamli, are some of the biggest and fiercest of 
game-fish. One of them, caught among the 
Pearl Islands, measured 12J- feet long without 
its saw', which measured another 3 feet; its 
body weighed just over 800 lb. The saw is a 
greatly elongated beak, with a row of strong, 
sharp teeth on each side, with which the fisli 
rips and slashes its prey. The saw is also used to 
dig up the shell-fish on which it generally feeds. 

It has the habit of frequently lying cjuiescent 
on the bottom of the sea. The sportsman, 
taking advantage of this, chooses a fine day 
when the sea is calm and the water so clear 
that objects on the sea bottom are visible. 
Armed with a stout harpoon, he takes his boat 
over likely banks until he sights a Saw-fish. 
Then he throws his harpoon vertically, driving 
it well into the fish. Now begins a mighty 
struggle. Often the fish tows the boat at a great 
rate for miles before it begins to slacken its pace. 
Even then it may recover energy and make a 
second and even third rush before the fisher- 
man gains the upper hand. When t.he fish is 
really tired, the sportsman steers his captive to- 
wards a convenient beach. As soon as possible 


the crew leap ashore and haul the cxhausled 
monster up the shingle. At this point they have 
to be careful to keep out of the way of its great 
saw, as it lashes out with head and tail in its 
vain efforts to get back to the sea. 

The Tarpon is a great game-fish, of gigantic 
size and fighting power, belonging to the Her- 
ring family. It may grow to a length of 7 feet, 
and may weigh over 200 lb. Its distributional 
range is wide, including both the Caribbean Sea 
and the waters off the west African coast. A 
European sportsman who lands a huge Tarpon 
thinks himself a mighty hunter; but the humble 
Kru fishermen of west Africa, going out in his 
flimsy dug-out canoe, often catches one or even 
two of these great fishes in a day’s fishing. 

See also Vol. VI: Fishinc., History of; Shark Fisiiino, 
Tlnny FisiiiNt.; Harpoonino. 

BIG-GAME HUNTING. In genera’, the term 
‘big game’ means wild, four-footed animals 
which arc loo large to be killed with a shot-gun. 
The quarry may vary in size from an elephant 
or rhinoceros to an antelope or*gazclle no larger 
than a goat, I'hey can be divided intc? danger- 
ous and non-dangerous game, dangerous game 
being further divided into thick-skinned (such 
as elephants or buffalo) and thin-skinned (such as 
lion, leopard, or tiger) according to the type of 
bullet needed against them. Big game may be 
hunted with the rifle, or— an even more exciting 
enterprise — with the camera. 

Big-game hunting is a sport which has been 
pursued by kings and nobles since very (‘arly 
times. "I’he sculptures, bas-reliefs, and paintings 
of most of the early civilizations of the Ne«ir East 
show scenes of big-game hunts with bow and 
arrow or spear, generally carried on IVom a 
chaiiot or irom horseback. It is said, for in- 
stance, that Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria in 
the 7th century b.g., slew 500 lions. In meOieval 
Europe elaborate boar and bear hunts were 
organized for the entertainment •of king and 
court, and at a later date the gteat bear hunts 
of Tsarist Russia were a favourite sport for the 
nobles. The hunting has not always been only 
for sport, but often to rid the neighbourhood of 
a dangerous pest. At the end of last century, i'or 
instance. Col. J. H. Patterson had to organize 
a scries of lion hunts in order to destroy two 
cunning man-eating African lions at Tsavo, who 
were actually holding up W'ork on the Uganda 
Railway. 
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A TIC.I R HUNT ON I Hi: BORDI R OF NTPAl , INXIA 
The line of clcpliants is beating tlirough the long grass. 'I'ht spoilsnirn with ilicii guns are in the howdahs on the two 

far elephants. E A. i. * 


There aic three main methods employed in 
hunting liig game: stalking, still hunting, and 
tracking. Frequently it may be necessary to cc>m- 
bine. stalking with still hunting, and tracking 
w ith both. 

In stalking, after tlu quarry has been sighted 
• I’mm a distance, the hunter cnde.i\ ours to creep 
( lose enough to shoot, d'he ground is invaiiably 
fairly open, and the hunters tjsk is to avoid 
being seen, heard, and partieulaily smelt, before 
*he can get near enough lor a eeitain shot. He 
must make use of every bush or rock to avoiti 
being seen;. he must work up or across the wind 
to avoid being scented; and he must make no 
unr.atur«xl noise. In mountains, for example, 
melting srtow or other agents often cause stones 
to iall, and game pay little attention to such 
sounds ;.but a human voice or the dink of metal 
w'ill cause immediate alarm. The hunter mu:.i 
be ready instantly to ‘frcc/e’ into stillness il the 
animal looks in his direction. 

Still hunting is used in wooded country where 
the game cannot be seen from a distance. Ihc 
hunter moves slowly and silently through forest 
4852. r 


or sciub, keeping a careful look-out so (hat he 
may see his quarry before it sees him. T hen he 
must shoot quickly before the animal has time 
to move. Few forms of hunting arc more aifli- 
cult or moic exciting. In tracking, the hunter 
follow’s up the animiil by its tracks, a method 
used particularly in following up a wounded 
animal — which no sportsman will leave to die 
if he can possibly help it. 

Special conditions demand special treatment. 
In India, for example, both ‘beating’ and ‘sitting 
up’ arc widely practised. Th^ principle in beat- 
ing is to induce the animal to take its natural 
line of retreat. A line of beaters, as few as can 
cover the ground adequately, moves silently 
through the iindcrgrowth, coaxing, rather than 
driving, the animal towards the hunter. Some 
big game, such as tigers and panthers, kill more 
than they can eat at one meal. If a hunter finds 
a half-eaten carcase, he may make a platform 
in a tree, or hide near-by, waiting for the beast 
to retuiTi. Probably jt will not return until after 
da^'k; in which case the hunter shoots by the 
light of an electric torch, sometimes fixed to his 
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rifle, which he switches* on when he hears the 
prey. Sometimes the hunter tethers near a live 
bait sucli as a goat to attract llic quarry. When 
sitting up after big game, it is essential to keep 
silent and as still as possible. In America the 
guides entice' the great bull moose towards the 
hunter by imitating the call of its mate. The bull 
will then often charge recklessly into the open, 
ofl'ering an easy shot. 

TJie northern parts of North America, Europe, 
and Asia have very much the same kind of 
animals. In the Arctic zone there are walrus 
and polar bear; the cold tundras, or ‘barren 
lands’, are the home of reindeer (called ‘caribou’ 
in America) ; while ^ the zone of coniferous 
forests is the haunt of elk (the ‘moose^ of 
America), reindeer and brown bears. VVliercvcr 
there arc high enough mountains, varieties of 
big wild sheep arc found. Other varieties of 
deer are found in America; and the red deer 
occurs in Scotland and ali» in the forests of cen- 
tral Europe as far as the Caucasus, Persia, and 
Kashmir. The Caucasus is also the home of wild 
goats, such as ibex and tur, as well as chamois; 
and here the leopard, or in North America the 
puma, makes its first appearance. Black bears, 
as wtU as browm, arc found both in America and 
the Himalayas. I’hc Tibetan plateau is the home 
of the bfggcst of the wald sheep and of the gazelle, 
as well as of immense herds of antelope and yak. 

In Europe there arc chamois in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, ibex in Spain and Northern Italy, 
and wild sheep in Sardinia. The hot jungles of 
India and Asia hold tiger, sloth bear, elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, gaur or saladang (the ‘bison’ 
of the Indian sportsman), leopard (or panther), 
and different varieties of deer. 

Africa still offers the best hunting grounds 
of the world. It is the home of many varieties 
of antelope (though there are no deer), and of 
the lion. Elephaqt, rhinoceros, and buffalo arc 
plentiful in some parts. The animals of the 
deserts are chiefly varieties of antelope, includ- 
ing that rare animal the addax, one of the 
hunter’s greatest prizes. The mountains of 
Abyssinia and the hills bordering the Red Sea 
hold a variety of ibex; while the Barbary sheep 
is found both in the mountains of northern Africa 
and the rugged hills of the Sudan. 

New Zealand now affords some of the finest 
stalking in the world, owing t® the auccessful 
importation of red deer, which attain a great 
size and carry wonderful heads. Wild sheep 


and goats have been Imported from the Hima- 
layas, deer from India, moose and wapiti from 
America, and chamois from lairopc. 

Iwen the dangerous big-game animals very 
rarely attack unprovoked, except at such times 
as they are protecting their young.# Almost all 
animals would rather rely on their speed and 
cunning than on attack. One of' the most 
dangerous of big game is the African buffalo 
which will sometimes charge at sight. A wounded 
buffalo which lias taken cover is a very difficult 
adversary, as it will take the initiative fn 'the 
hunt and may charge the hunter before he can 
shoot. An African elephant is very difficult to 
approach, as its protective coloration makes it 
hard to see, and it catches up every scent with 
its weaving trunk. Unless it is hit in a vital spot, 
a shot may check its charge only for an instant. 
The hunter, therefore, must usually be within 
about 50 yards range before fu ing. The i hinoccros 
and hippopotamus are less fascinating game 
animals, for, though they arc not easy to kill, 
they do not display the same cunning in the 
chase as do the big cats, for instance. 

In India a hunting expedition is called ‘going 
on shikar’, and in East Africa it is usual to talk 
of going on ‘safari’ (from the Persian word for 
‘journey’). In many cases the hunters have to 
travel long distances to ^cach their shooting 
grounds, and this necessitates a good deal of 
preparation: camping equipment, for example, 
must be carried. When actually tr acking dtrwn 
^an animal, the hunter often prefers to travel 
alone or with a few companions, leaving tlic 
main parly at a base camp. Reports of the 
ariimars movements and habits are collected 
from the loc.d inhabitants, and car eful plans ar e 
made from theSe and a detailed knbwledgc ol the 
lie of the land. 

The most suitable rifle must always be a 
matter of personal experience and preference*, 
as everything depends on the type of quarry 
and the nature of the country.* A double- 
barrelled rifle of aHout *470 bore is suitalrle for 
dangerous game, using solid bullets* for thick- 
skinned varieties and soft-nosed for the thin- 
skinned {see Sporting Guns and Rifm:s). An 
alternative is a single-barrelled magazifre taking 
the *375 Magnum, *404, *416, or •*4'25 cart- 
ridges. For still hunting non-dangeious game 
a rifle which fires a bullet of at least 220 grs. 
with a muzzle velocity of about 2,500 feet per 
second is excellent; but for stalking, a muzzle 



velocity of 2,800 f.s. or over is needed, since a flat 
irajerjtory is here the most important factor. 
'I’hc bullet should weigh not less than 130 gis. 

All the countries now have their game laws, 
with close seasons during the breeding time; and 
licences mu?t be obtained in order to hunt. In 
some countries the licence allows the hunter to 
shoot only £f limited number of animals, so that 
there is no d#inger of the species being de- 
stroyed. 

See sjso Hunting, History of; Dei:r Stalking; Shoot- 
ing, History of; SrouriNO Guns and Rifles. 

BILLIARDS. 1. History. I'hc origin of the 
game is uncertain —some authorities say that it 
has grown I’rom a game known to the Grgeks 
in 400 B.c. It appears to have been played in 
France as early as 1452, and was certainly an 
establislied game in Sliakespeare’s day in Fng- 
land: Mary Queen of Scots, for instant c, 
complained during her imprisonment in 1575 
that her billiards table had been removed. In 
the 17th century Louis XIV, who was oideied 
to take exercise after meals, brought billiards 
into fashion. Queen Victoria had a billiards 
table installed at Windsor Castle, and in the 
early K)th century the first public billiards room 
was opened at the Piazza, Covent Gaiden. 
There are now ov#r 2,000 public rooms in 
England. 

During its history there have been many 
varieties of billiards tables and equipment, and 
consequently of the game itself. Two principal, 
games arc now played— billiards proper and 
snooker pool. A gene rally recognized code of 
rules was drawn up bv the Billiards Associa- 
tion in i88r^, juid in 1919 the Billiards Association 
and Control ^Council was established as the 
oflicial body responsible for organizing the 
various championships. 

2. Billiards is normalI> played between two 
players, although four or more can take part by 
dividing into {wo sides. A standard table, 12 
feet by 6 feet, has six pockets, one at each corner 
and one at* cither side of the centre of the table. 
The table ‘bed’ is made of slate and is covered 
with speciiilly manufactured, absolutely smooth, 
green cloth. The surrounding ‘cushions’ or 
edges arc of cloth-covered rubber. I’hc table is 
marked as shown on the diagram. Each player 
has a cue, usually about 4 ft. 9 in. in length, 
ending in a special leather tip, which is chalked 
to prevent its slipping on the ball, llirce balls 
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made of ivory or composiiion are used, one white, 
one white with a black spot, and one red. The 
players each use one of the white balls, and 
the red ball is placed on the spot at the top of 
the table. Each player starts with his ball ‘in 
hand’, that is, off the fable. The first player plays 
from any pa«t of the ‘D’ at the bottom end of 
the table (see diagram). A-playcr scores by strik- 
ing the other balls with his own. The principal 
methods of scoring are: (i) by striking both the 
opponent’s ball and the red ball by running off 
one on to the other (known as a ‘cannon’ and 
counting 2 points) ; (ii) by entering a pocket with 
one’s own ball olf the opponent’s ball or the^'ed 
ball (known as an ‘in-ofl'’^nd counting 2 and 3 
poiifts respectively) ; (iii) by driving the red ball 
into a pocket by striking it with one’s own ball 
(known as ‘potting’ and counting 3 points); (iv) 
by potting the opponent’s ball (which counts 2, 
but which is bad play, as the opponent’s ball, 
in contrast to the othefis, is not brought back on 
to the table until the end of the turn, and there 
are, therefore, only two balls left with which to 
score). T he red ball, when potted, is returned to 
its spot, one’s own ball is brought again into 
play from the ‘D’. A playcr*aKvays has another 
stroke when he has* scored. When he fails to 
score, his opponent goes into play. I^s total 
score lor one turii is known as his ‘break’. Lhe 
record break of 4,137 w^as made by Walter 
Lindrum in 1932. An ordinary amateur player 
is very satisfied with himself if he makes a break 
of 50. There is no li.\ed total constituting a game. 
For professional matches, which last over a 
period of days, the total is normally 8,000- 
10,000 points. Short, amateur games are 
played for 100 up or any other total decided 
between the players. 

A player makes his shot standing firmly on 
both legs and bending over the table to bring 
his eyes near to the line of 4 he cue and ball. 
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He rests the left hand and the tips of the fingers 
on the table, making a ‘bridge’ for the cue with 
the thumb. 'I’hcn he holds the cue lightly and 
loosely with the other hand. lie takes his aim 
and draws the cue backwards and forwards 
several times to ensure that it moves smoothly. 
Then he hits his ball, aiming to roake it strike 
another ball at the e;:act place to right or left 
which will move it at the desired angle. 

The Frencli game of billiards has discarded 
pockets and consists solely of a ‘carom’ or cannon 
game. The Americans started by cutting out 
the side pockets and introducing an extra ball; 
biit^in course of time they adopted the French 
game. 

3. Snooker Pool consists entirely of potiing, 
and is a mixture of the old games of Pool and 
Pyramids. In Pool, played by any number of 
players, each player has a different-coloured 
ball, and each tries to pot the balls of the other 
players in a certain order (white, red, yellow, 
&c.). Each player puls an agreed sum of money 
into the ‘pool’, and the winner takes the pool as 
his prize. In Pyramids fifteen red balls are 
arranged in a triangle or pyramid, the apex 
being on the pyramid spot (the pink spot in 


Snooker), and the base being nearest the top of 
the table. One white ball, started from the ‘D’, 
is played alternately by each player who must 
play it from where it has been left by the last 
player. The object is to pot the red balls and 
to leave the white ball in a place from which 
the opponent cannot score. In this, as in all 
games of billiards, a player continues to play 
until he fails to score. 

In Snooker the pyramid of fifteen red balls 
and six coloured balls (yellow, green, brown, 
blue, pink, and black, valued respectively 2, 3, 
4> 5> 6, and 7) are on the table, arranged as 
shown on the diagram, and the one white ball 
is played alternately by both players, as in 
Pyr iinids. "I'he object of the game is to pot first 
a red ball and then a colour, then a second red 
and a second colour, and so on. Any colour 
may be potted, but a red must be potted first. 
Red balls, once potted, stay down; colours are 
replaced on the spot from which they started 
the game. When only colours remain on the 
table they have to be potted in the order of 
their value — first yellow and last black. The 
record break of 141 was made by Joe l)avis in 
1919 - 
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When the white ball is left so close behind 
another ball that the player cannot take direct 
aim at the next ball to be struck (for example, 
behind a colour when a red ball must be struck), 
the player is said to be ‘snookered’, and he must 
. try to rcach^iis object by playing the wliite ball 
off a cushion. The penalties of the game arc as 
follows: if the white ball enters a pocket off a 
red ball, or off a yellow, green, or brown, the 
jilayer forfeits 4 points; but if it goes off a blue, 
l>ink, or black, the forfeit is the value of the ball 
— 5? or 7. If a player pots a colour when 
playing for a red, or at the end of the game pots 
the wrong colour, he also forfeits 4 points or the 
value of the ball potted — whichever is the 
higher. 

Croat players of billiards and snooker have 
been, among others, Edwin Kent field (British 
billiards champion 1B25 49); John Rol^erts, 
Sonr. (Brirish billiards champion 1849 -70); Joe 
Davis (five times world’s billiards champion 
and world's snooker champion for 20 succcssi\ e 
years until his retirement in 1948) ; Tom Newman 
(six times world’s billiards champion); and 
Walter Lindrum (present world’s billiards cham- 
pion). "J'lie chief professional and amateur 
events are: W'orld's Professional Billiards and 
Snooker Championships; United Kingdom Pro- 
fessional Billiards • Championship; British 
Women's Professional Billiards and Snooker 
(Championships; Faiglish Amateur Billiards and 
Snooker Championships; British Women’s end 
British Empii'e Amateur Billiards Champion-, 
ship; and of recent years a Boy’s Srmoker 
Championship of the British Isles. 

• 4. Ba(?atelll is a minor game of the billiards 
type, played on a board 7 fee t^ long and 21 
inches br oad, and built somewhat like a billiards 
table. Nine small ivory or composition balls 
and a cue are used, the game being to pot the 
balls into nine numbered holes arranged in a 
semicircle at, the far end of the board, l ire 
name Bagatelle comes from a French woicl 
meaning ‘trifle’; the word gave rise to the ex- 
pression, ‘a*tner’e bagatelle’, meaning a matter of 
no great weiglit. 'J’he game certainly dates back 
to as early as 1819. 

BIRD-WATCHING is an occupation that has 
become increasingly popular arid widespread 
over the past 25 years. To many it is far more 
than a pastime. Thousands of people, young 
and old, spend nearly all their spare time 


watching birds and keeping notes of all they sec. 
Not only the country, but the parks, pohds, 
gardens, allotments, plots of waste ground, and 
even the built-up areas in and around towns can 
offer a surprising variety of bird life. Owls, 
hawks, woodpeckers,' jays, and, among smaller 
birds, ^many difterent kinds of finches, warblers, 
wagtails, and tits are seen regularly in inner 
London; and few finer places exist for watching 
winter ducks, grebes, and gulls than London's 
reservoirs and river-sides. Sewage farms arc 
favourite resorts of waterfowl and waders on 
migration. Mountain, moorland, and most of 
the marsh and coastline haunts all have their 
characteristic species of birds. The only equip- 
meiil essential to the bird-watcher, apart from 
his pencil and note-book, is a good pair of field 
glasses — preferably a X fi or X8 magnification, 
— with a 30 or 40 mm. diameter object lens. 

Bird-watching is above all an occupation for 
amateurs. However e:^pcrt w;.. may be, we Wcatch 
birds chiefly for pleasure— -for their colour and 
their song, for the interest of their behaviour and 
their surroundings. There are various aspects 
on which the bird-watcher may specialize. He 
may keep a notc-l^ook of tUc varieties of birds 
seen, which should include coloured drawings. 
Or he may take up census work, or strug^jle with 
statistical problems, plotting song periods and 
distiibulion records, time-tablirg the arrival 
and departure of migrants, making graphs of egg 
clutch sizes or the weights of growing nestlings, 
noting preferences in dier, and investigating 
every aspect of bird economy. There arc even 
tables of a bird's expectancy of life! Between 
those who watch birds solely for the joy of it 
and those who record particular details is a host 
of energetic bird observers. Each in his own way 
interprets what he sees of bird habits and be- 
haviour: how the winter flock breaks up, how 
birds choose their homes and go about their 
courtship; how they take turns on the jricst, 
hatch the young birds, feed them, and teach 
them to fly; all the threats and. greetings, the 
feints, displays, and ceremonies, to say nothing 
of the squabbles, risks, and travels before the 
young bird is fully growm, and the whole cycle 
starts again. No two kinds of bird (and not 
alw'ays two individuals of the same kind) 
complete the circuit in precisely thf same way. 

Egg-collecting is illegal, the eggs of certain 
pests excepted — and it has little scientific valur. 
It interrupts the life sequence of the birds and 
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has been partly responsible for bringing some 
of the rarer British birds almost to extinction. 

When watching birds it is better to choose a 
likely place and keep still, more or less hidden, 
than to move about. Let the birds come to you 
instead of following them. Never make sudden 
movements or step unwarily over a skyline; and 
do not point. It is not your mere presence that 
frightens birds: they will get used to that. But 
for close work at nests a hide, made of sacking 
on j? light frame with a few guys to hold it 
down, is almost a necessity. It should be moved 
up gradually day by day to within 6 or 8 feet of 
the site. It is an unwritten law that the welfare 
of the bird must come before the prospects of 
photography: she must not be kept off her nest 
too long, lest the eggs chill, or the chicks bake 
in the sun. Disturbance at the nest will en- 
danger the brood. For nest phqtograpjiy an old 
plate camera is as good ^s any miniature, al- 
though a telephoto may be necessary for photo- 
graphs at a distance {see Photoorapiiy). Bird 


photography is a tantalizing game, best learned 
fiom an old hand, although books on the subject 
arc helpful. Sound-recording is a cumbersome 
and higlily technical operation suitable for an 
expert such as Ludwig Koch, whose records of 
birds’ songs a>« a valuable aid to. bird study. 

Amateur bird-watchers can make thcmsc*lves 
useful in many ways: by investigating starling 
roosts, rookeries, and heronries throughout the 
country; by counting gannet colonies on ocean 
stacks and islets, and the breeding 'pairs of great 
crested grebes ondnland meres and lakes; by. 
studying the migrant waders on ^coasts and 
sewage farms all over the country; and by week- 
end vigils to watch for the arrival and dispersal 
of swifts. From intimate details of the family 
life of birds to such general matters as nest- 
building, hatching, and fledging periods, or 
roosting, flocking, and feeding habits, our know- 
ledge of bird biology is based very largely on 
data supplied by amateurs. 

More especially at migration limes, the various 


bird observatories are intensely active centres 
of bird st\idy — Fair Isle and the Isle of May, 
Spurn Head at the Humber mouth, Tamdy and 
Skokholm in the Bristol Channel, Scolt Head 
and other sanctuaries on or near the Norfolk 
coast. Mahy of these stations are manned 
by amateur bird-watchers who trap birds, ring 
them, and* then release them immediately. 
Most of what js known about Migration (q.v. 
Vol. II) and about sea-fowl comes from these 
siatjon records and from the study of the ring(‘d 
birds. The experimental duck decoy at Oriel ton, 
Pej^nbrokeshire, and the goose grounds of the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust are similar ventures. 

Bird-watching is sponsored by tlie British 
Trust for Ornithology and the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. Both these bodies, the 
latter through the Junior Bird Recorders’ CUub, 
appeal for special information from ainatenis 
riic Council for the Piomolion of Field Studi(‘s 
holds intensive study courses at its f ield Centres 
in all aspects ol bird life. 

See also Vt)l. 11 :, Birds; Animal Lancdage. 

BIRDS, see Cage Birds. 

BISLEY, see Rifi.e Shoo ting. 

BLIND-MAN^S-BUIFF, Hiding (Jami s. 

BOAR HUNTING, w IlOMINO, IIlSrokY OF. 

BOARD GAMES. 'Phis type of game is played* 
by moving ‘men’ or counters on a boaid — a 
kind of chart, marked out to a cer tain pattern. 
•Many of the l)oard games still played are 
variations of vxry ancient ganies, probably 
played originally on a chart scratched on the 
ground, with bones, pebbles, or fruit-stones as 
tounters. Board games fall into two maiii 
groups: games in w hich luck plays a considerable 
part, the mpves depending on the throw of 
Dice (q.v.), an 3 games requiring skill only, the 
’players vorking out their moves according to 
S(‘t rules, the most complicated of all being 
Chess (q.v.). One of the oldest of the dire 
garhes is Backgammtjn (q.v.), a game played in 
England ’at least as early as the 14th century, 
with its origin in the ‘Twelve-line game’, which 
the Romans are said to have learnt from the 
Creeks. 

The best-known dice game's are those whith 
consist of a ‘race’ fiom one part ol the boar d to 
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another, the players moving their counters along 
a f)rcscribed route, sufl’ering various set-Backs 
and advances on the way. In Snakes and 
Ladders the players try to reach the top of the 
board by moving on numbered ^squares; but 
they must move downwards when they come 
to a ‘^nake’ «nd upwards when they come to a 
‘lajdder’. In the Horse Racing game the board 
is marked out like a race-corarse, with certain 
penalties and rewards at particular places on 
the course. In lardo each playTr tries to get his 
four counters from one corner to the centre of 
the board; but if one player lands on a space 
already' occupied by' another, tlie first one rftust 
return to the beginning. The most complicated 
of all the many' games of this type is Monopoly, 
■ ne which had a great vogue in the I93()’s. 
jugh it follow's the same principle as the 
other games, it is not so mueh a i*acing game as 
a game of ‘big business’. One player arts as 
banker, and the others eaeh start with the same 
imaginary sum. I’he play ers, cael» represented 
by sonic such symbol as a little boot, ship, or 
motor-ear, move round the board in the usual 
w\w. At intervals along the board there are 
squaies maik(‘d out as •property', varying 
greatly in value, and ealled alter distiirls in 
JiOndon, Stu ll as ‘Whitechapel Road’ 05 ‘May- 
fair’. When a player lands on one of these, he 
may' ‘buy’ it by paying its ‘value’ to the banker, 
who gives him a card representing the ‘title 
deeds’. Any other player landing on this 
propel ty must pay ‘rent’ to the owner according 
to its value. I’he properties arc in sets, and w hen 
a ])layer has completed a set, he may increase 
its value by building ‘houses’ on it (little 
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A FORTRUNNIIR OF Till SVAKI AND I-ADI^ERS CAME 

The pictures indicate hazards which are described in the text on cath side, l ire i^arne ends at Xo. ^3, *ihe deliglitrul 
garden of Cupid’, the first to get there winning the stake 

wooden blocks purchased from the banker). first two principles and is rather like a cross. 
Four houses entitle him to an ‘hotel’, which is between Noughts and Crosses {see Papkr Gamfs) 
still more valuable. If a player begins to run and DRAuoTiTft (q.v.). It was popular as early 
out of money, he may sell his houses and hotels as the I4lh century and is mentioned by 
and finally even ‘mortgage’ his property, rc- Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night's Dream. It 
ceiving a lump sum from the banker but losing used to be played on the village green, the bfiard 
his rent. Some moves entitle the player to marked out with a trowel on the turf, and tlic 
draw^ from one of two packs of cards in the ‘men’ black and white pebbles^ 6 r sornetim(‘s 
centre, each card bearing some penalty or re- small wooden stakes stuck in the ground, nine* 
ward, such as ‘Pay doctor’s bill or ‘You peeled and nine with the bark left on them, 

have won ^20 in a lottery’. When a player is When a board is used, it is marked into corn- 
bankrupt, he retires from the game; and the partments, as in Fig. i. The two players take 
game ends when only one player remains sol- it in turns to place a man on any of die pejints 
vent. of intersection on the board, the object being 

Board games of skill usually have as their to place three men in a line. When a player 
object ‘taking’ the opponent’s picn, J^'ranging achieves this, he is entitled to ‘pound’ — that 
the men in a certain pattern, or invading the is, remove one of his opponent’s men from 
enemy’s territory. C 3 nc of the oldest Ls Nine the board. When each player has had nine 
Men’s Morris or Morellcs, which combines the turns, all tlic men not already pounded arc on 




tlir board, and ihc j^amc changes in character. 
The men can now be moved, ihc oi)joct slUl 
being to get three in a row, and the plaxers still 
continunig to ‘pound'. A man may be moved 
only to a vacant yjoint of intersection next to 
his present position. Thus a man at i can move 
to 2 or to; at 2 to i, 3, or 5; at 21 , to 14, or 20, 
and so on. When one player is reduced to three 
men only, he c an ‘hop’ to any vacant place he 
pleases, Tbe hnal struggle takes place when 
both ])laycrs arc ‘hojiping’, the winner being the 
first to get his three in a row. . 

Peggotty, a very simple modern game on tlie 
Noughts and Grosses principle, is played by four 
• players who take it in turn to stick coloured 
wooden pegs into holes in the board, the winner 
beijig the fir^t to get live pegs 111 a roxv. The 
player must divide his attenliou between slop- 
■jhiig his opponent’s progress and arranging his 
oxvn i^egs. 

In many games the object is to break through 
one’s opponerlt’s men into his territory by 
•systematic moves. Tlie okf game of Fox and 
Geese has •many versions; the most familiar is 
played on a draughtboard, one player having 
four ‘geese’ (white draughts) xvhieh he arranges 
in a straight line across the board, the other 
having tlie ‘fox’ (a black draught). Ihc players 
lake it in turns to moxe, tire I’ox trying to break 
through the line of gc'cse. Ilalrna (from the 
C l r eek hallomai^ ‘leap’) is a more complicated 
game pla)’ecl on a board ol 25G scynarcs, with 
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little wooden ‘men’ resembling the pawns at 
Chess. The board is placed diagonally, and in 
each of the corners is an ar ea called the ‘yard’, 
con.sisting of 19 or 13 .squai'cs according to 
whether the game is played betxvecn two or four 
players (see Fig. 2)’. In a game betxvecn two 
playe^ys, only txvo opposite corners are used; if 
between four players, all* four corners are used, 
and the players can play all against all or in 
partners. The object of each player is to get all 
his men into his opponent’s yai'd, the first in 
being the winner. There are two kinds of 
moves: the single ‘step’, to an adjoining vacant 
square, taken either forwards, backward^, or 
diagonally; and the ‘heyV or succession of hops 
winch can be made over any man of cither side 
who has an cmyity scyuaie on each side of him. 
'Fhe .skill of tlie game lies in arranging one's 
oxxn men so that they y^rovide a hopyjing route 
(a ‘ladder'), either straiglit or zig-zag, fi*om one 
corner to the oilier, and in obstrueting the route 
of one's oyij’ionent. Wheic txvo y^layers arc leav- 
ing as yiaiincrs, they hcly:) in providing each 
other with ‘ladders’. 

Solitaire is an old French game for one player, 
with many diflercnt versions, which is .supy)oscd 
to have been invented by a yDiisoncr in the 
Bastille. It is yilaycd with M.ariu.es (^.v.) on 
a boaid with tliirty-lhi (*e hollows (see I'lg. 3). 
Ill the usual xersion inaiBles are y:)laeed in all 
but one of the holloxvs, and the ohjeei is to take 
marbles by jumy^iing over them, as in Dr.auohts 
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(qA\), until only one marble is left, which must 
be in a given hole. A move can be made either 
hoii/ontally or veitically, but never diagon.illy. 
Solitaire presents many problems which can 
be worked out by the single player. 


Scp also HxcKOAMMONfCni ss; HRAt.(.ins, C! \ud Ci.w:: s; 
C\siNO; Gamhi ino. 


BOAT-RACES, i. E\rly History. Tlie 
earliest form of boat-iacing in England took 
place in the early 18th century, and consisted 
of competitions in sculling in single-oared boats 
between prol’essional Thames watermen. Travel 
by river was much more common than it is 
to-day, and the Thames w'aterrnen depended 
for their livelihood on their strength and swnft- 
ness. The earliest-known formal race between 
them, which has survived to this day, and is the 
oldest of all our modern sporting events, is the 
race for Doggett’s Coat and Badge, instituted 
in 1716 by I’hornaft Doggett, an Irish comedian. 
On the morning of i August 1716 he set up on 
London Bridge a placard \rhich read as follows: 

This being the day of His Majesty’s happy acces- 
sion to the throne, there will be given by Mr. l>>ggf-it 
an Orange Colour Livery with a Badge representing 
Liberty to be rowed for by six walcrinen that are out 
of their time within the year past. They are to row 
from London Bridge to Chelsea. It will be continued 
annually on the same day for ever. 

Nowadays tlic race lak^s ];l.fre uiRler llic 
auspices of the Fishmongers’ Company rwer tlie 
same course (4 miles 5 furlong^;, and is rowed 
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for money prizes, the winner also establishing 
his right to the Coat and Badge. 

Another I'amous sculling race is that for the’ 
English championship, which began in 1831, from 
Westminster to Putney. Since 1847 it has been 
rowed over llic Putney to Mortlake coin sc. I n the 
middle of the last century watermen's regattas 
w'crc not uncommon, and included* events for 
pairs and fours; nowadays they ^online them- 
selves mainly to sculling, at wliicli they excel. 

By contrast, racing in many-oared boats ha^ 
tended always to be an amateur sport; its origins 
go back to the da\s when gicat noblemen kept 
barges on the Phames and vied with one another 
in the speed and splendour of their livei ied 
oaiswien. It developed .as a spea t by way of the 
schools at I'.ton and WVslminster, when* boating 
was earned on, at hist under some ofliiaal dis- 
approval, from at least as lar back as the middle 
years ol* the i8lh century. 'Die e.u ly boats had 
four, six, eiglit, or ten oars; (he races known as 
Upper Sixes at I'.ton were not lowed in eighi- 
oared boats till 1848. Likewise. at Westminster 
in 1813-14 tlie King's Seholais rowed in .a six- 
oared boat called a ‘M\ ', and eight-oared boats 
only came into gi'ncral use llieie in 1848. 

It seems that E^ton and Westminster were 
rowing races against e.uli ollur in the early 
years of the ipth century. In loji it is rceoided 
in the \Vc*stminsler Water Ledger that the sc hoc^l 
beat the Eagle, one of the leadin'; London c lubs, 
in a ‘sliort puli' from Battersea Chiirc Ii to Putney 
Jhiclge, a distance ofneaily 2 miles. I'rom I'hon 
and WcstminstcT the practice sprc'ad to the 
Universities: the fust c-ight-oai ed l>oats were 
seen on the liver at Oxlhrcl in 1815. 
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2* Bwmping-races. About 3,2 miles down- 
stream Irom Oxford there was, and still is, an 
inn to which on summer evenings these early 
crews rowed for supper. On their return journey 
several eights would congregate in Iflley Lock. 
When the lock-gate^ had opened, the stroke of 
the tirst crew out of the lock would stand in the 
bows, boat-hook in hand, run down the gang- 
plank {)laced across the thwarts of his boat, 
drop into his seat, and take his crew away aS 
fast as possible. The remaining crews would 
follow suit in turn, h trying to overtake and 
‘bump’ the one irnmcdiately in front. This was 
the origin of bumping-races. As the numbers 
of trews increased, the lock was unable to con- 
.tain them all, so that boats started above the 
lock at agreed distances apart, much as they do 
to-day. At Cambridge, the birth of rowing 
seems to have, occurred almost simultaneously. 
. By 1826 the-^rinity and Sl John’s boats were 
going out fairly regularly, and two years later 
most of the colleges had their eights. 

Nowadays bumping-raccs are held at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, the college eights com- 
peting with each other on a series of consecutive 
days in the summer. ‘Eights Week’ at Oxford 
and ‘May Week’ at Cambridge arc great social 
occasions in the life of the university. I’here are 
also inter-college races for the less experienced 
oarsmen in March — races known as Torpids 


(‘Toggers') at Oxford and Lent Races at Cam- 
bridge. In bumping-races the boats are or- 
ganized in division^ of thirteen or more boats, 
each division racing separately. The bottom 
boat of the ist division also rov\s as toj^ boat of 
the 2nd division, and so on. The boats arc 
lined up one behind the other at intervals of 
about ij lengths, in the order in which they 
finished up the year before. They are started 
by a gun, and each tiics to overtake and ‘bump’ 
the boat ahead. When a bump is scored the 
two boats draw into the bank to clear the way. 

It sometimes happens that the boat behind rows 
over the gap to overtake the boat three ahead of 
it — thus making a ‘double bump’. Bumper and 
bumped change places in the order of starting 
on the following day. I’he college at the top of 
the first division is said to be ‘Head of the River’. 
At Oxford a challenge cup, presented in by 
the late Mr. G. Morrison, is atvarded. 

3, Regattas. Apart from bumping-raccs at 
schools and ^lnivcrsities and the Oxford and 
Camfiridge Boat-race (q.v. ), most rowing- 
races are organized in ‘regattas’. The word was 
originally Italian, meaning ‘struggle for mastery’, 
and was first applied to some gondola races 
held 01^ the Grand Canal at Venice {see Re- 
gattas, Sailing). Tlie most famous of all row-* 
in^-regattas is that at Henley, which lasts '4 
days, and finishes on the first Saturday in July. 
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A DirMPING RACE 

Mrrton about to bump Worcester as llie Second l)i\ision crews draw alotv^sMe the r(.llfi;e barges in the OxfDiJ 

Universily Summer I'jght-, ^ linics 


I'he Henlry Regatta was instituted in 1839. It 
was «agrccd that a challenge trophy — a silver 
to the value of a hundred guineas — should he 
rowed for annually by amateur crews in eight- 
oared boats. It is the ambition of crews all over 
the world to win that trophy, now valued at 
over j(^2,ooo. On eight occasions the cup has 
gone overseas — thfee times to Belgium, twice to 
America, and once each to Australia, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. The Lcandcr Club (founded 
at Henley in 1817 for leading amateur oarsmen) 
has won it a number of limes, and so have the 
Metropolitan clubs, pcarticularly the London 
and the Thames Rowing Clubs. 

'I’he first Henley Regatta in 1839 was m.xde 
a colourl'ul spectacle by the gay uniforms of 
the rowang clubs, who wore jer.seys, raps, and 
rosettes of various bright colours. 'I'he*l'’i tonian 
Club, for instance, w^erc dressed in white 
guernseys wath pale blue facings and sky-blue 


rosettes. Now that Henley Regatta has become 
a fashionable so( i.d event the gay dresses of the 
ladies add to the brilliance of the scene. Since 
when I’acncc Albert alleiide.'l and agieed 
to ])ecome pation, the leg.ilta has been knowh as 
Henley Royal Regatta. 

In the early years of the Regatta the com sc 
ran from above 'I’cmple Island and finished at 
the Bridge. 'I’he bend in the rj'^rr at Poplar 
I'oint, about 400 >i;]ds from tlie f...ish, gave too 
great an advantage to the boat on the Bcrkshiic 
side, so in 188b the couise was changed to start 
opposite the bottom of I’cinple Island, and finish 
before Poplar Point is reached {see diagram, 
p. 74). It has letained its original length of about 
I mile 5^)0 yards, and is marked by b(X>ms on 
eltlier side. The open events are: the (hand 
Challenge Cup and the Thames (Challenge Cup, 
for eights; tlie St(‘w.ards’ Challenge Cup and 
Wyfold (Challenge Cup, for fours; the Silver 
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Goblets and Nickalls Challenge Cup, for pairs; 
the Double Sculling Challenge Cup and the 
Diamond Challenge Sculls. "I’he Thames Cup 
for eights and the Wylbld Cup lor fours arc 
second-class events; a cicw can decide whether 
to enter fop the Grand or the I hames, but may 
not enter for both. 'I’lie closed events, confined 
to crews from schools and colleges of Great 
Britain, are die readies’ C'liallengc Plate, for 
eights, and the Visilois’ Challenge Cup, for 
Jours. The Double Sculling event was added to 
the IirograTuiiic in 1916. In the same year, 
as an additional incentive to young oarsmen, 
tfie Stewards added another eight-oared race, 
called the Piincess Kli/abeth Cup, confined to 
schools. ^ 

Other regattas of less importance arc held 
at Marlow, Kingston, Walton, Molescy, and 
Reading; the Metiopolilan regatta is rowed on 
the T'haflics tideway Provincial regattas aie 
held at Worcester, Bedford, Chester, Durham, 
Burton-on-Trent, and other places. They are 
normally held under the rules of the Amateur 
Rowing Association, to which clubs arc affiliated, 
and wlTieh acts as an uuofii( ial arbiter to see 
that the racing is strictly amateur. Apart from 
regattas there arc races at schools and various 
‘Head of the River Races’, the most celebrated 
of which, on llie 'i'hanies, is rosved over the 
revc'se univeisily boat-race course generally on 
the al'lernoon of the same day. 'Pherc is also an 
amateur sculling match for a trophy known as 
the Wingfield Sculls, rowed over the Putney tQ 
Mortlake course. 

4. Boat-racing in Oiiier Countries. In 

• the U.S.A. ro^ving has been popular since the 
beginning of the last century. As in Britain, 
raging begah between prolessional watermen, 
but these races declined in the seventies, partly 

•because of the betting and suspicions of foul 
play to which they gave rise. 'I’hc foundation of 
the New York Castle Garden Boat Club in 1834 
was the star^Of amateur rowing; the National 

• Association dt Amateur OarSmen (corresponding 
to the British Amateur Rowing Association) was 
founded in 1872. Rowing at American univer- 
sities dates from 1852, when the Harvard-Yalc 
rade was* instituted. Nowadays rowing has be- 
come a very popular sport at most American 
universities and many schools as well, and 
American schoolboy crews have won the Thames 
Cup at Henley. Its popularity is also spreading 
to South America. In the British dominions, 
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particularly in Australia and Canada, rowing 
flourishes. In Australia inter-state and inter- 
university races arc annual fixtures; since 1893 
the six state universiWes comoete for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Cup, presented by Old Blues in 
that year. Canada holds a Royal Canadian 
Henley Regatta annually at Port Dalhousic. 
Both dominions have won many events at 
Henley. 

Many Euiopean* countries have also become 
nurseries of oaisinen in recent \ears, notably 
Geripany, Switzeiland, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and France. Henlc) may almost 
be regarded as an international festival; but 
since 1908, when rowing events were introduced 
into the Olympic Games (q.v.), these provide 
the greatest occasion for internatioiial competi- 
tion. International rowing is organized by the 
Federation Internationale des Societes d’Aviron, 
to which national bodies such as the British 
Amateur Rowing Association are affiliated, and 
which holds a European championship regatta 
every year. 

See also Rowing. 


BOATS, see Sailing Boats; Motor Bo^^ts; 
Rowing; Punting; Canoeing. 

BOMBARDON, see Brass Instruments, Sec- 
tion 5. 

BOOK-COLLECTING. The collecting of 
books, that is, the pursuit of rarities, became 
widespread only unjer the '1 udors. After tlie 
Reformation, Archbishop Parker and Sir Robrj-t ‘ 
Coiton set about rescuing such books as survived 
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the plundering of the monastic libraries. It is 
to the efforts of such men as these that some 
of the treasures of modern collections are due. 
During the 1 7th century the custom of holding 
public auctions of rare books was introduced 
into this country from the Netherlands. Another 
factor that promoted book-collectyig was the 
influx of fine bindings,- executed by Italian and 
French craftsmen in the years following the 
Renaissance. By the i8th century there were 
many fine privately owned collections, some 
of which later were bequeathed, sold, or pre- 
sented to university or public libraries. 

The book-collector usually works on a definite 
principle of selection. , He may admire a par- 
ticular period of literature; or his interest may 
be in fine typography, and he will be led to 
collect examples of the great printers of the past, 
and perhaps of modern private printing pi esses. 

Or it may be that his enthusiasm is stirred by 
some specific type of literature: for example, one 
present-day collector has amassed a fine range 
of children’s literature, including stories, 
manuals, and instruction sheets. Such a pursuit 
as this puts posterity in the collector's debt, for 
without his entcrprii^ many valuable records of 
the past would vanish. Exarfiples of magnificent 
collections arc the Earl Spencer Collection, 
which was purchased for the John Rylands 
Library in ]\lanchcster ; and that of William 
Beckford, which fetched ;/(^89,2oo at auction. 
Book-collecting has not been confined to the 
rich. An 18th-century book-hunter named 
Wilson — or, more colourfully, ‘Snuffy Davy’ — 
bought a quarto volume for twopence at a 
Dutch bookstall, and resold it to a London book- 
seller for ;{^20. It finally passed into the Windsor 
Library at a price of It was The Came 

of Chessy printed by William Gaxton (q.v. Vol. 

V), the first English printer. 

Collectors seek f^rst editions, preferably uncut 
and in their origin«al bindings, with the original 
title-page. They seek them everywhere, but in 
particular in booksellers’ catalogues and at 
auction sales. Nowadays the traffig in old books 
has been reduced to a system, and the market 
is crowded with experts. Even the pavement 
hawker is liable to know a rarity when he sees 
it; so that startling ‘finds’ are not likely to be 
picked up for a copper or two on the book 
barrow — at least, not in London, <hougli remote 
* districts offer more chance. And, in any case, 
even the humblest collector can still take joy 


in buying pleasant editions of his favourite 
authors, and the pleasure is not lessened if they 
should appreciate in value, as they very likely 
may. 

See also Collecting. 

Sec also V^ol. IV: Books, History of; Books, Care of. 

BOTANICAL GARDENS. We are inclined to 
think of Kew Gardens and other such places as 
having been designed mainly for the enjoyment 
of the public; but in fact their real purpose i^ 
to help the scientific study of plants. This is a 
comparatively recent study, and there were no 
Botanical Gardens until the 14th century, when 
the first one was founded in Italy. At this time 
plant^ were studied mainly for llieir value as 
medicines, drugs, and salves, and also as herbs 
for kitchen use, especially for disguising the 
unpleasant taste of niiu li of the stale meat 
eaten in tlie winter months. In the iGth and 
1 7th centuries many botanical gardens were laid 
down in towns and universilit's and even by rich 
private individuals. The Royal Garden was 
founded in Paris in 1597, originally, it is said, 
to improve the bouquets canied at court. In 
1635, however, Cliairs of Botany and Pharma- 
cology w'erc founded, and this garden became 
the famous ‘Jardin des Plantes’, now known to 
botanists all over the world:) for its collection of 
rare and beautiful plants. The oldest British 
botanical garden is at Oxibrd, founded in 1832. 
Edinburgh also possesses an outstanding garden 
founded at the end of the 17th century. From 
the beginning of the iBth centuiy, as botany 
became more and more prominent as a study, 
the plants in the botanical gardens were grown 
for the sake of their rarity and interest rather 
than for their use. I’he largest aifd most com- 
plete botanical gardens are those of Kew', 
founded in 1730, which contain an unrivalled 
collection of rare plants from all over the woild. 
America has many excellent Botanical Gardens 
and also Arborctums — parks Cfi rare trees 
scientifically arrangf'd. The Arnold Arboretum 
in Boston compares with Kew for sizo and com- 
pleteness. A good Botanical Garden possesses 
glass-houses, a museum, a library, laboratories 
for dissection and research, a ‘herbarium’ Vor 
drying specimens, and probably lecture rooms. 
In a large garden such as Kew there is in- 
finite variety to be found — Alpine Gardens, 
ponds, clusters of rare trees, and enormous 
palm houses. It is no wonder that botanical 
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BLOSSOM IN KFAV GARDENS 


The 

gardens attract large crowds of lioliday-makcrss 
who ‘go down to Kew in lilac time’, not to 
study botanv but to enjoy the beauty of the 
surroundings. 

See also Vol^ II : Plants. 

See also Vol. VI; Gardens. 

BOWLS. This is one of the oldest of Ihilisli 
national games. According to a manuscript in 
the Royal .^ibiaiy at W'indsor, it v\as played 
in the 13th c;^ltury, and the^Old Bowling Green 
at Southampton was in use by 1299. 

Henry VIII was an enthusiastic bowler, and 
there is the well-founded tradition that the de- 
fcc^t of Spanish Armada in 1588 was pre- 
ceded by Drake’s famous game on Plymouth 
Hoc. The laws of bowls were settled by King 
Charles II, After a period cf unpopularity, 
bov/ling was again legalized in the Gaming Act 
of 1845. 

The bowling-green is a lawn of the finest turf, 


Times 

often 42 yaids square, surrounded by a small 
ditch and bank. It is divided into ‘rinks’, each 
not exceeding 21 feet in width, with a numbered 
pill in the centre of the two opposite banks. 
'I’hus five or six rinks are often formed on one 
green, each divided by a strand of twine. The 
game consists of rolling bowls or ‘woods’ at a 
small white ball called a ‘jack’, which is rolled 
on to the green at least 20*\’ards distant from 
the bowlers. A match may be between on«, two, 
three, or four players on each side— a game 
with four players being calletl a ‘rink’. In 
‘singles’ and •‘pairs’ each player has four bow’ls, 
or ‘woods’, in ‘triples’ only three woods, and in 
a ‘rink’ each of the eight competitors bowls two. 
The wood is made Irom a heavy wood known 
as lignum vitae, and is shaped by machine so that 
it is not quite round, but has a bias when bow led. 
On a gc?od green, a \¥ood may ‘draw’ (or swerve) ^ 
about 6 feet on a 30-yard course. The bowler 
stands on a small mat to bowl. His object is to 
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A player taking up lus position for bowling 


make his wood come to rest against or near the 
jack. The skill in the game lies largely in being 
able to y)ush away the wood of an opponent or 
to make use of the bias of one’s own wood lo 
make it euive round that of the opponent and 
come to rest nearer the jack. When all woods 
have been bowled, a point is scored by the 
player or side for each wood resting nearer the 
jack than the opponent’s nearest wood, and one 
‘end’ or ‘head’ is said to have been completed, 
and the game is played again I'rom the other 
end of the rink. Twenty-one ends complete a 
match (or twenty-one points in a singles game), 
the side with the highest score winning. 

In a ‘rink’ game the four players on each side 
are numbered i, g, and ‘skip’, who is captain 
of th(^ team and, until his turn comes to play, 
stands by the jack to direct die others just where 
to aim. The jack is bowled by the side which 
wins the toss, and is then ‘set’ by ttie skip at the 
distance where it has stopped, but in the centre 
of the rink, making either a ‘long’ or a ‘short’ jack. 
Player No. i bowls the first wood, and this is 
followed by the first wood of his opponent. 
Each of these players then bowls his second 
wood. No. 2s bowl next," in the same order, 
followed by No. 3s. 7 ’he skips arc the last to 


bowl their woods, for the last bowls may be 
u.sed effectively for pushing out of the way a 
winning wood of the opponents. 

In addition to local bowling clubs and district 
associations, there are county bowling associa- 
tions throughout Cheat Britain, the English 
Bowling Association County Championship 
being open to all affiliated county associations. 
I'.ach county is represented by six rinks of four 
players, and the wanning courity holds the 
Middleton C^up for one year. International 
competitions arc organized under the Int^'r- 
nalional Bowling lioard, which consists of 
members representative of the National associi.- 
tions of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada^ 
and Ihe U.S.A. 

In Lancashire and the North of England most 
bowling greens are ‘crowned’ — that is, they 
slope from the centre to the ditch. Tliis game 
is governed by the Crown Green Amateur 
Bo\vling Association and the Lancashire Pro- 
fessional Bowlers Association. 

The indoor game of bowling played in a 
bowling alley, also a very old game, is more like 
Skittles (q.v.) than law n bowls, and is described 
in the article on that game. 

BOXING. The rules which now govern boxing 
were issued by the British Boxing Board of 
Control in 1929. For professional champion- 
ships the ring is fioin 14 ft. to 20 ft. square and 
the gloves weigh (> oz. Fifteen rounds of three 
fnintites duration arc fought, with a minute 
interval between each, d’hc bout is won by a 
‘knock-out’ — a blow to the chin, heart, or solar 
j:)lexus ^vhich knocks out the opponent for not 
less than ten seconds — or a boxer .may win on 
‘points’, which are scored for the number' of 
blow's or st)le of fighting. The winner of each 
round is given 5 points, the loser whatever i-.o- 
portiori to this total he has earned. Points are 
scored for clean hits with the cF ^ed glove of 
either hand, c^iid ^br skilful dv.l\nsive work. 
Where two men are otherwise ccjual, the 
attacker benefits. Each boxer has a second whose 
duty it is to look after him between rounds, 
cooling him with a towel, sponging his face, 
and giving him advice - it is an old boxing say- 
ing that a good second is half the battle. 

The Amateur Boxing Association has rather 
modified rules: the ring is 12 ft. to 16 ft. square, 
and the number of rounds is usually three. The 
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gloves weigh 8 oz. There are junior categories 
for boys between 14 and 15 J years; in these the 
rounds arc a minute and a hall* in length, with 
a minute's interval between each. Intermediate 
boxers fight rounds of two minutes each. Tlie 
weights ra;igc from 6 stone in the first to ii 
stone in the intermediate class. There is onlv 
7 pounds difference between each weight, no 
boy being expected to box an opponent of more 
than half a ?tone lieavier than himself. The 
A.B.A. organizes Youths’ Championships and 
Sdioolhoys’ Championships, for which the 
country is divided into districts. 

•At the start of a light the opponents shake 
hands. Each boxer then stands ready for action 
with the left toe pointing at his opponent and 
his right foot behind, and with the w^eight 
balanced on both feet to give a firm base for 
manoeuvre. I’he left hand is forward, level 
with the# shoulder; the right crosses the body, 
guarding the chin and ready to flash out in 
support of the left hand. The vulneiable chin 
ihould be backed into the left shoulder. 

'fhere are sik attacking blows. The straight 
icl’t— said to beat the world - is shot straight out 
with the weight of the body behind it. The lell 
look, generally more severe but harder to place, 
is made with the bent arm to the ‘point’ (jaw), 
.lie ribs, or the ‘niiirk' (pit of the stomach), 'lo 
iianoeuvrc the opponent’s guard away f om the 
arget, the boxer may feint by flicking his lefi 
:owards the nose 01 making as if to sink a right 
iwing into the ribs. An uppercut — a hook dc- 
ivered from below upw aids may be used whch 
he oppoiiMit is dashing in to attack with both 
lands. Riglit-liand | i inches arc similar, though 
joxers rarely lead with the rigiit, for this aim 
las firther fo travel than the and so conics 
jifo play less frequently. Half the effectiveness 
Dfa straight right comes from its being a surprise, 
riic ‘one-two’ punch is a left lead followed 
inincdiately by a right-hander to the jaw. 

'Fhe best M^fence is counter-attack. ‘Stopping’ 
- die tlirustrxiiTg out of the iJMSton-strong, straight 
c It— can, hold an opponent who is dashing in. 
blows may also be ‘blocked’ by the glove or 
guarded’ by being dellccted by glove or arm, 
ufd a •counter-punch delivered as the man 
:oincs in. Movement is very important in dc- 
cnce — side-stepping, ducking, moving out ol 
iistance, or ‘slipping’ (sliding the head to one 
»idc so that the punch glances past it). 

When boxers ‘mix it’— get to close quarters— 
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inanncLivrc must often be discarded in favour of 
wdiiilwind in-figlitiiig. 'I’lien the boxer tries to 
slip in under his opponent's aim to get the 
coveted inside position, whence he can bang 
away with short arm punches, direr ted chiefly 
at the body. The best defence against this 
‘l)oring-in’ type of fighter is to keep him at a 
distance by quick movement, and propping him 
olf with a straiglit left. •If he docs pen his 
opponent in a corner, lliere is little the latter 
Can do but cioikIi and ‘smother’— piok^ct head 
and body with gloves and foicarms ~ until he is 
given a chance to escape. 

riie following infringements of the rules clls- 
cpialify a lioxer: hitting below the ‘belt’ (i.e. the 
iiawl) ; Iiitting vsilh the open glove, with the 
inside or ‘butt’ of die hand, or with the wrist or 
elbow; hitting on the back of the head or neck, 
or over the kidneys; hilling an opponent when 
he is down; liolding, butting, shouldering, 
w restling or dying on’ an opponent (resting head 
or body ag«iinst him); holding his arm or glove 
with one hand, while punching with the other; 
liipping, or kicking; making unfair use of ropes 
or i’alling without receiving a blow. 

BOXING, HISTORY OF. According to Greek 
legend the first famous boxer was the minor 
Greek deity Pollux, close on w-hosc heels, ac- 
cording lo some authorities, came Erix, a son of 
Venus, who knocked out all comers with the 
caestus (knuckle-duster) until he was so foolish as 
lo chaUeiigc Hercules, by whom he was killed 
in mortal combat. The ancient Greeks were th^ 
first to stage competitions for fist-fights, and a 
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championship belt was awarded at their festivals 
and public gatherings. In British history boxing 
was one of the eai liest sports. It formed part of 
the physical training exciciscs of the army of 
King Alfred; while Richard III was reputed to 
have excelled 'at fist-fighting. 

Boxing as we now know it has a record going 
back little more than 200 years. ' I'he sport, 
originally called prize-fighting, grew up in 
England. The hist champion, James Figg, was 
a past-master, not only of boxing with the bare 
lists, but also of the foil, the back-sword, and the 
cudgel. He would hardly have been recognized 
as ajjoxer by modern standards, for, like all the 
pugilists of his time, he disdained footwork. He 
stood his ground, pariying blows with his a^m, 
and only departed from these tactics when he 
grappled his man round the waist and flung him 
in a heap. The first rules were drawai up in 1 743 
by Jack Broughton, the inventor of boxing- 
gloves (though these wero' not worn in serious 
contests till nearly a century and a lialf later). 
In those days a round ended with a fall, and the 
fight was lost if the second could not bring his 
man up to scratch within half a minute of being 
knocked down. Hie rules were revised in 1838 
in order to make the contests less dangetous. 
For the first time it w'as expressly stated that 
hitting •fjelow the belt, kicking, biting, and 
gouging were not allowed. 

Many of those great knuckle-fights w ere inter- 
minable and gruelling affairs. One of the 
longest on record — a bout between James Kelly 
and Jonathan Smith outside Melbourne in 1803 
— lasted 6 hrs. 13 min. Sixty years earlier, Jac k 
Jones had beaten Patsy Tunney after 27b 
rounds in a Cheshire meadow. No boxers to-day 
would offer us the ludicrous spectacle presented 
in Dover, Canada, by Coburn and the great 
Jem Mace, who.se contest lasted over three 
hours, during the last hour of which hardly a 
blow W'as stiuck. The fight was declared a 
draw r 

Tom Sayers and Jem Mace were the greatest 
boxers of the first half of the 19th century. 
Sayers, 5 ft. 8 in. and a middle-w’eight, fought 
lorn Heenan, the 6 ft. 2 in. American heavy- 
weight, for more than forty rounds. Throughout 
most of the battle he had but one arm, his right 
having been injured early in the fight. Hie 
American finished so badly blinded ^ihat he 
knocked his second head < 5 ver heels in the last 
round. A contributor in The Cornhill Magazine y 


believed to l)c Thackeray, summed up the 
occasion by pointing out that fighting was 
illegal, and that the Queen ought to send 
Tom Sayers to Clei kcnwell Prison for a month 
— and knight him when he came out ! Jem 
Mace visited America and Australasia, and in 
Larry Foley's saloon in George Street, Sydney, 
helped to found the school of fighters from 
whom the great champions of to-day are directly 
descended. 

The .adoption of the Marquess of Quccnsberi'y 
Rules for glove-fighting in 18(17 did much to 
refine the crude sport which had begun in the 
saloons of ’Frisco, in the dockyards of Texas, 
or in the steaming, gas-lit back rooms of the 
East End of London. In Texas Jack Johnson 
cainc to the fore by being (he smvivor of half a 
dozen negroes tossed togr'ther into a ring with 
instructions to fight it out till one was left 
standing. 

As list-fighting became a thing of the past and 
glove contests were fought straight forw'aidly and 
with decency, the sport, during the last 20 years 
of the i()th centuiN, becainc better organized, 
foday boxers are disided inlo ten (\itcg‘brii s by 
weight, and figlit only miMi of their ow'ii cate- 
gory. The maximum weight for each is: 

Fly-w eight . . 8 stone 

Bantam . . . 'ti stone 7 lb. 

I'eather . . . 8> stont‘ 13 lb. 

Light . *9 stone () lb. 

Light-wi lter . . () stone 13 lb. 

• VVeltei . .10 stone 7 lb. 

I Ieav\ -v\(‘Itcr . .11 stone 2 lb. 

Middle .11 stone i 1 lb. 

Light-h('a\ ) ((niis/i) 12 stone 10 lb. 

Heavy . . . C.)ver 12 stone 10 lb. 

Hie National Sporting Gliib w.is founded in 
1891 and came to be regarded as the head- 
cpiarters of the sport, especially alter the 
Lonsdale Belts were first given to national 
champions at all weights in The rules 

under which fights \ire conducteO 'to-day were 
issued by the British Boxing Board of Control 
in 1929. 

Yet, in spile of the prc-cmin(‘nce in the early 
days of boxing of the National Sportihg Club, 
the great boxers of the world, from the time 
international contests were first regularly in- 
stituted, were more often American than British. 
Bob r'it/sirnmons was the only British-born 
heavy-weight champion. Born in Cornwall, he 
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TO Bf-: OBSER\'i:i) IN ALL BATTLES ON THE STAGE 


I. Thai a fqu|re of a Yard be chalked in ihc 
middle ol the Suj»Ci and on evcr>’ helh fet-to 
alter a fall, or being parted from the rails, iiuh 
Second IS to bring his Man tt» the fide of the 
Iquare, and place him oppolite to the other, .ind 
till the) are fairly fet-to at the Unis, it lhall not 
be lawful lor one to ftnkc at the other 

11 That, m order to prevent any Difputeu, the time 
a Man lies after a fall, if the Second does not bring 
hts Man to the HJe of the fquare, within the lp.icc 
of half a minute, he lhall be deemed a beaten M in 

III. That in every main Hattie, no perlon wh.iiev»T 
lhall be upon the Stage, except the ]Vincip.ils .mvi 
their Seconds^ the fame rule to be oblerved in b\e- 
battlcs, except that, in the latter, Mr Broughton 
H allcTivcd to be upon the Stage to keep decorum, 
and to 'Oift Gentlemen in getting to their placis, 
provided always he docs not intcrtcrc in the Kattie, 
iKick whoever pretends to infringe ihclc Rules to 
be turned immediately out of the houic Every 
body IS to quit the Stage a^ loon as the (diampions 
are ftnpped, before the Ict-to 


lliat nc» Champion be deemed beaten, unAeft 
he fails coming up to the line in the limited time, 
or that Ills own Second declares him beaten. No 
Second IS to be allowed to alk his man's Adversary 
any qu flions, or advife him to give out. 

V’. 1 hat in bye-battles, the winning man to have 
two-thirds ol the Money given, which lhall be 
publicly divided upon the Stage, notwichftanding 
an) pi IV ate agreements to the contrarv. 

\'l Th.it to prevent Difputcs, in every main Battle 
the Principals lhall, on coming on the Stage, cho«>fe 
fn>m among the gentlemen prefent two Cmpires, 
who lhall ahlolutelv decide all Dilputes that may 
anil about the Battle, and if liftc two I'mpires 
cannvit agree, the faid I'mpires to choole a thirds 
who is to determine it 

\’ll. 'riiat no ^rfon is to hit his Advcrliry when 
he I , down, or Tci/c him by the ham, the brecchet, 
or iny part below the waill . a man on his knees 
to be reckoned down 


a^reid^hy Jcvira! HcntUmctt at Hrou^hton i /fmphttbeahr^ 
TotPenbam Court Road^ Auguflo\(i^ 1743. 
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A riGIIT IN AN IMI RNMIONVL IJOXING lOL RNWI NT AT TJIK TMITRE I'OOI , \VL\:;JI ' V 
The Britisli and Trench boxcis are span mg for an opening. PUtnre Fast 

learned to box as a blacksmith in New Zealand, weight title for lonruT* than any other rli.impioii 
and went to America in 1896 to win the title at — 191G-29. He had a ]:)cm redly limed puneli 
the a.G;e of 34. ( 3 f the American champions, that could drop a heavy-wei,nlit- iience his 

Jack Johnson, a Negro, held the title from 1 90B nickname ‘The ghost with a h.iminer in his 
to 1915, Jack Dempsey from 1919 to 1927, hand*. 

w'hen he lost it to Gene Tunney. Joe Louis, a The American Negro ‘Homicide’ Henry 
Negro, was only once beaten —by the German, Armstrong is unirpie in li.iving held sl nnl- 
Max Schrneling, v/hom he defeated in the re- taneously the feather, light, and weltir-weiglil 
turn match in one round. He retired in 194B championships of the woild. S]iorj,ly before the 
after defending the world title on twenty-six Second World War he came tyOhigland and 
occasions. defeated the Ilrilish welter-weight champion. 

The only British light-weight champion was To-day Biitain and America no loi\ger have a 
Freddie Welsh, who w’on the title in 1912. monopoly of champions. The Fiench, dropping 
He was born in Wales, but learnt most of his their special form of boxing, la savale, in wlm h 
boxing in America. Fie w^as not a heavy kicking was allow'ed — took up boxing 6 or 7 
puncher but an ingenious defender, and the years before the First World War. Shortly after 
subtlest of modern in-lightcrs. Jimmy Wilde the end of it tliey produced a couple of woi Id’s 
was also a Welshman. WQ'ghing under* 7 stone, champions; Georges Carpenlier, cruiser-weight, 
he fought some 400 fights against all comers, and and Eugene Griqui, feather-weight. Battling 
lost only four of them. He held the world’s fly- Siki, the Negro who succeeded Carpenlier, was 
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also a French national, and Charles Lcdoux was 
one of the greatest feather-weights of his age. 
After that came Marcel Gerdan, an imposing 
middle-weight. Spain produced a Basque wood- 
cutter called Paolino Uzeudun, and a bantam 
champion “darned Balthazar Sangchili. Italy 
gave us the gigantic Primo Camera. Germany 
found Schmeling and others. The F^anama 
Republic conjribuled a wonderful little fighler 
in A 1 Brown, while the Philippines produced the 
/ly-weight, Small Montana. 'Phe chief reason 
why the sport is attracting so many aspirants is 
that fortunes can be won by the clianipioiis 
within a few years. 'J’unney received nearly 
^^'200,000 for a single fight, and Joe Louis has 
made altogether well over half a million pounds 
in the ring. 

Looking back over the two centuries, it is 
fair to say that the improvement in the status 
of boxing*has produced results \\hi( ii aie almost 
wholly good. The modern champion is a more 
intelligent jierson and a better citl/en than the 
typical pug of^the shady past. "1 he modem 
style has far more graces, lar more artistry 
about ft than the crude sport of old limes, 
though this did pioducc m(*n who niad(‘ up in 
brawn and heart what they laeke'd in skill and 
sjieed. 

See also Boxing, Wrbsi'MNG, 

BOYS’ BRIGADE, THE. Ihis, the oldest of 
the national organizations I'or lioys in Britain, 
was I'oimded by Sir William A. Smith in 
Since then, it has spread throughout the Biitish 
Isles and to twcnty-tlv’ce countries overseas, and 
has given to thousands of boys an all-round 
training. In iqiB the total membership in (ircat 
Brih'iln was lb[),oiG. 

The object of Tlie Boys’ Brigade is ‘'The 
•Advanerment of Christ’s Ringdom among Boys, 
and the promotion of habits of Obedience, 
Reverence, Discii)linc, Self-Respect, and all that 
tends lowarcfs^^^ true Chrisliaii Manliness’, d'lie 
‘movement is not confined* to any particular 
religious denomination, rare, or colour, and 
has no political or military association ot any 
kind. 

'fhe local unit is known as a ‘Company’, and 
every Company is connected with a Church. A 
Compaii)’ consists ol thirty or more boys, sub- 
divided into .s(|uacls, each imdi'r a senior boy 
as an N.C.O. I’he Company is Icil by men 
called Oflirers appointed by the Cluneli all 


voluntary workers, most of them having served 
in the Brigade as boys. The foundations of a 
Company are the Company Bible Class and the 
Drill Parade — but the programme does not end 
there. The B.B. member is often a keen sports- 
man and takes part in football, cricket, swim- 
ming^ athletes, and gymnastics. The companies 
have club-rooms with libraries, and there are 
opportunities for dramatics, first aid, hobbies 
and handicrafts, signalling, seamanship, map 
reading, fire service, and brass, bugle, or pipe 
bands. In fact, every kind of boy can find scope 
for his interests. Prol^ably the greatest feature 
of all B.B. outdoor activities is camping. As a 
pioneer in this activity tJie B.B. is famous, and 
its Iramps provide a fine holiday for thousands 
of boys ev(‘i y )ear. Training and other activities 
are bound up in a graded scheme of badges and 
cei tificates. From the time a boy joins a Com- 
pany until his dischaig(* on reaching the age- 
limit as a full and working member of his own 
f Church, he can progress each year through the 
badge .scheme. 

Uniform consists of a simple equipment of 
cap, belt, and haversack woiii over the oidinary 
clothing. I'.ach hoy pays fcir his own uniform 
.'Mid, by making a .small \\’cckly subscription, he 
also b( ars a good share of the cost ofruniiing the 
Company. 

Sec also Brass Bands; Camping. 

BOYS’ CLUBS, s^e Clubs, Bo'^'s’ and Girls*. 

BOY SCOUTS. Ofif the coast of Dorset there 
is a small island, Brownsea Island. In the 
summer of 1907 an expedition of twenty-four 
boys, led by a in.m who had won fame as a 
soldier, crossed to the island IVom the mainland 
and set up a camp. The soldier was General 
B.^den-Powf.i.l (q. \ Vol. V), the heroic de- 
fender of Mafeking, and the. boys were draw n 
from all classes of the community — from. Eton 
Gollcge and the East End of London. The 
expedition w'as to test a scheme of I mining in- 
tended to appeal to all boys- whatever their 
social rank miglit be. The party made camp on 
the island and remained there for a fortnight. 
The boys were divided into small units of six, 
called ‘patrols’ — for the scheme w’as based on 
the idea of small groups under their owmi leaders. 
This wa^ the tiny sc^^d from which has grown 
a movement wliich has spre.id all over tlic 
w.ald. 
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In igo8 Baden-Powcll published a book called 
Scouting for Boys, which w'as first issued in fort- 
nightly parts and later as a complete volume. As 
a result of this book. Scout patrols began to 
spring up in almost every town and village of the 
British Isles. The outdoor adventure of Scout- 
ing — camping, tracking, nature-lore^pioneqiing, 
boating — appealed to boys, as did the banding 
together in patrols named after animals and 
birds. 

By 1909 the Movement had spread throughout 
the British Empire and to other countries: Chile 
was the first foreign country to start Scouts. 
To-day there are approximately 4,500,000 of 
them in 42 countries^ The United States of 
America has the greatest number, the figur^ at 
the hist census being 1,982,520. W'olf Cubs were 
introduced in 1916 because younger boys 
wanted to be Scouts. Baden-Po^veIl wrote a 
special book for them, called The \Volf (hihs* 
Handbook, in which he de^scribed the training, 
cleverly weaving it around the Mowgli stoiies 
in Kipling’s Jungle Books, 

A complete Scout Group consists of W'olf Cub 
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Pack (boys 8 to 12) ; Scout Troop (boys 1 1 to 1*5) ; 
Senior Scouts (boys 15 to 18; ; Rover Scout Crew 
(boys over 18). Before he can be enrolled, the' 
intending Scout must pass his Tenderfoot test, 
lor this he must understand the composition 
of the Union Jack and know the ri|jht way to 
fly it; he must clean a wound and make a 
simple dressing; he must be able to tie a few 
simple knots, such as the reef k^jot and clove 
hitch; and he must know by heart the Scout 
Promise: ‘On my honour I promise thiit I will, 
do my best to do my duty to (Jod, and the 
King/Queen; to help other people at all times, 
and to obey the S(M)iit Law.’ 'hhe Scout Law 
is as follows: 

1. * A Scout's honour is to be trusted. 

2. A Scout is loyal to the King, his country, 

his Scouters, his parents, his employers, 
and to those under liini. „ 

g. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help 
others. 

A Scout is a friend to all, and a brother to 
every other Scout, no matter to what 
country, class, or creed the othlJr may 
belong. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 

b. A Scout is a friend to animals. 

7. A Scout obeys orders c^'his parents, Patrol 
Leader, or Scoutmaster without question. 

8. A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties. 

, 9. A Scout is thrifty. 

10. A Scout is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

'^I'his is the foundation of a boy’s training as 
a Scout, the aihi of which is to hefp him to de- 
velop into a good man and a useful citizen. He 
makes the piomise at the enrolment ceremony 
and also gives the Scout salute, made by raising 
three fingers of the lel't hand. He is now a 
Tenderfoot, and entitled to wear arrow head- 
shaped Scout badgt on the left* pocket of Jiis 
uniform shirt, and a metal badge in tJie button- 
hole of his coat w'hcn in mufti. His next step 
is towards his Second Class, which he can gain 
after one month’s service as a I’enderfbot. For 
that he must pass a further series of ’tests, re- 
f I Hiring an elementary knowledge of first aid, 
observation, pioneering. Semaphore, or Morse 
Code (qq.v. Vol. IV), tracking, and the use of 
the compass. He must also be able to lay and 
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light a fire out of doors, using not more than 
two matches, and have a know'lcdge of the 
Highway Code. He is r.ow qualified to try for 
the proTiciency badges, a whole range of which 
are open to him, covering a wide variety of 
.sul)jects. These badges are in two classes, one 
for the under-fifteens, the other for the over- 
fifteens, and they encourage the Scout to de- 
v(‘lop a skill which may possibly be of some help 
to liim in choosing a caiccr, and will certainly 
fit'ovide liim with a useful hobliy. 'flic badges 
covci *a wide range of snlijccls. 'I’hcy include 
Ambulance which requires competence in First 
Aid; Pathfinder which requires a detailed 
knowledge of the Scout’s distiict and an ability 
t<T lead and draft a map, and Signaller, re- 
quiring bolh Morse and Semaphoie. There are 
badges such as Electrician, I’ariner, or Cook, 
and others such as Aitist or Musician, as well as 
many others, do gain his First Class the Scout 
must pass a scries of tests in swimming, Morse 
and Semaphore code, finding his way on foot or 
in a boat, First Aid, cooking over a camp-fire, 
drawing and following a map, felling trees, 
knotting and lashing, and estimating hciglitsand 
distances, fie must also liave a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Highway Code. A First Class 
Scout may become a King’s Scout if he holds 
the Bushman’s Thovg. the Ambulance Badge,, 
and any (hicc of the other Pul^lic Service Pio- 
ficiency Badges, ddic badges are worn on the 
left arm, the King’s Scout wearing a crown- 
shaped badge above the First Class Badge. On 
the award of his King’s Scout Badge, a Scout 
receives a C( rtificate b'Mi ing a facsimile of the 
signature of Il.M. the King. 

' Though in winter tin- weekly JVoop mev'tings 
arc Jrcld 'i ’rooji Room, and 'include games 

and competitions, Scouting is essentially an 
fiutdoor pastime. On Saturday afternoons or on 
long summer evenings, during week-ends and 
annual camps, the boy learns to look after him- 
self, to be aler*t to the lore of the \voods and the 
•hills, and to enjoy a happy fctlowship of outdoor 
life. • 

The boy who is fond of the sea can become a 
Sea Scout. He receives the same basic training 
as the orcfinary Scout, with the addition of boat- 
ing and sailing, and a training in the art of 
seamanship. There are Sea Scout 1 roops on 
rivers and inland 'waterways as well as on the 
sea. Similarly. Air Scouts specialize in every- 
thing connected with the air. 
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The Rover Scout liraiich was started in iqiS 
for those who wanted to remain in the Move- 
ment after the age ol* 18, and the training 
programme aims to make them useful members 
of (he community, able to render the service for 
which their training had fitted them. Senior 
Scouts (the ovcr-if,s) w’cre inaugurated shortly 
after the Second World War. Apart from the 
special range of proficiency badges open to him, 
the Senior Scout enjoys a more venturesome 
♦ ype of Scouting programme— climbing, pot- 
lioling {see Gavks, Vol. Ill), exploring, camping, 
and journeys _ to foreign countries, and he is 
given the opportunity to develop his interests in 
music, literature, drama, arts, and films. 

In 1920 Baden- Pow'ell sent an invitation to 
the Scouts of the World to come to London for a 
Jamboree-. Contingents from twenty-one coun- 
tries carrtf . Since then there have been five more 
World Jamborees, at 'Copenhagen in Denmark, 
in 1924; Birkenhead in England, in 1929; 
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Godollo in Hungary, in 1933; Vogelenzang in soon grew into a programme that combined 
Holland, in 1937; and Moisson in France, in education with entertainment, and was one of 
1947. World Jamborees have been held, there- the most consistently popular of the B.B.G. 
fore, every 4 years, except for the period of the broadcasts relayed all over the English-speaking 
Second W^orld War. World Rover Moots are world. 

also held every 4 years, 2 years after each The first Brains Trust prograhimes were 
Jamboree. There have been three, of these, at called ‘Any Qiicslions?’. 'I’licy started with a 
Kandersteg in Switzerland, in 1931; Ingaro in regular panel of three speakers, • Hr. Julian 
Sweden, in 1935; and Monzie in Scotland, in Huxley, Professor C. E. Al. Joad, and Gom- 
1939. A fourth took place in 19.^9 in Norway, mander A. B. Gampbcll, with Donald Mc.Gul- 
During the Second World War the Mov^ement loch as Question Master. Most of the qucstioiK: 
was suppressed in many countries of Europe. sent in by listeners ^vcrc sli ictly factual, such as 
It was forced underground, but carried on ‘What is a rainbow?' and ‘What is tlic great;*st 
surteptitiously, and at the end of hostilities depth of water in which fjsli can live?’, and, 
emerged even stronger in numbers than before. broadly speaking, the scientihe (pu'stions were 
Now once more the Movement is playing its answered by Huxley, the jihilosopliical ones by 
part in bringing the boys of the world togellicr Jo.ad, and the common sense (jucrics by Garnp- 
in friendship, and contributing towards world bell. lUit as time went by, the Brains Trust 
peace. changed. Factual questions could always be 

See aho Gnu, Gemes; Camping; Trackivg Gamis. answered l)y rcfciciK C to an encyclopaedia. It 

was moie inteicsling to licar experts ol'all kinds 
BRAINS TRUSTS. The original Brains Tiust discussing matters (d ethics ;uul tojiics of the day; 
began in the winter of 194.1 as a B.B.G. pro- and the programme, based on listeners’ ques- 
gramrne for the Forces, its aim being to provide tions, became a weekly diseussion, ip which 
information in an easily assimilable manner. It man) of the best brains in Biitain were brought 
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BRASS BANDS 



A DAND PFRFORMING IN THE ANNUAT, RRASS DWD (.ONTEST AT PONT.rRIDD IN \.'ALES 

/'O'* /V utos 


to the mirroplionc. Writers, statesmen, philo- 
sophers, painters, mu.iieians, and scientists were 
all heard in the Brains Trust. 

I’herc TTIt^e been several variations of the 
orit^inal Brains Trust sehenie such as the iii- 
• elusion of a guest speaker in a studio on the 
other side of the Atlantic, a Forces Brains Trust, 
and an all-woman Brains I’rust, llic pro- 
gramme has been widely copied, and ‘non- 
■ bioadcast' Brains Trusts on Cvei y kind ol’subjei C 
arc now a commonplace throughout Britain ar.d 
elsewhere. 

See «ilso Broadcasung Programmi s. 

BRASS BANDS. I’hesc clilTer from Military 
Bands (q.v.) in that they consist wholly of brass 
instruments and iiercussion and contain iio 
wood-wind instruments such as clarinets and 
oboes. 'Flic size and constitutifai ot a brass 
band varies, often depending uiion availaldc 


instruments. In a band of 21 players the follow- 
ing combination might be found; 

1 Cornet in E Flat 
() Cornets in B Flat 

3 Fliigelliorns in B Flat 
3 Alto Saxhorns in E Flat 

2 Tenor Saxhorns in li Flat (baritones) 

3 Trombones (2 tenor and i bass) 

2 Tenor Tubas in B Flat (Eui)honium) 

2 Bass Tubas in E Flat (E Flat Bomljardons) 
2 Bass Tubas in B Flat (BB Flat Bombardons) 
I Bass Side-drum may also be added. 

Comets, being the more flexible instruments, arc 
used instrad of trumpets. They play the passages 
usually allotted to violins in an orchestra and 
wood- wind in a military band. The E Flat 
c 'rnet is used to play high notes beyond the 
range of the B Flat cornet. 
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The following table shows roughly how the 
instruments of the orchestra compare with those 
in the brass band: 


Orchestra 

n’’liitrs \ 

Bund 

, , I 01 It'S } 

1 ( 

Cornets 

V^H-rssooiis 

Duphoniuin 

1 lorns 

bnxborns 

1 rumpets 

Cornets 


'IVornboilcs 

PcrcLiS'.Mia 

Percussion 

/ ist \ 

1 incl \’ lull ns j 

Cornets 

.Strings \ Violas 

Flugrlhorns 

’Crllos 

r.uphoniuins 

\ Double-bass 

Pass Tub.a . 


About the middle of the iqth century brass 
i^ands began to grow popular, particularly in 
the industrial areas of the North and Midlands 
of Faigland. Interest in the brass band has now 
spread all over the country. Bands range from 
the well-known Black Dyke Mills formed in 
i 8 i( 3 , and Fodens, eight times winner of the 
. national contest, to small local bands formed in 
villages and schools. Brass bands are heard at 
football matches, fet^^s, and circuses, as well as 
in park bandstands. The Salvation Army has 
formed many bands of different sizes to play 
dui ing t^ieir services. Many bands are eomposed 
of workers in factories, or collieries, and arc 
often known by the name of the firm with which 
they are connected. Most band players arc 
amateurs and practise in their spare time; the 
traditions of band-playing arc often handed 
down from father to son. National contests 
arouse great interest among players, and com- 
petition is v^ery keen. 'I'he first contest w^as held 
in Manchester in i8f)3. From 1900 almost up 
to the time of its destruction by fire in 1936 such 
contests used to take place at the Crystal Palace. 
Recently they hayc been revived with great 
success at Belle Vue in Manchester and else- 
where in the country. 

BRASS INSTRUMENTS, i. Gbxeral. The 
term ‘Brass’ includes all intruments which in 
their original form were made of brass. The 
main members of this family employed to-day 
arc: Horns; Trumpets; Trombones; Tubas; 
Saxhorns; Fhigelhorns; Cornets; Bugle’.?. In all 
these instruments the sound is piT)duce<f l:)y the 
vibration of the player’s lips against the mouth- 
piece. Insti uments which weic formerly made 


of wood are not included among the brass, even 
though now they may be made of metal, for 
instance, modern flutes which may be either 
metal or w^ood. Metal instruments with reed 
mouthpieces, such as saxophones and sarruso- 
phones, are generally classified as Wood-wind 
(q.v.). 

The tone and technique of brass instruments 
is dependent upon three factors: (i.) The mouth- 
piece, which may be cupped to give the brilliance 
of the trumpet, or funnel-shaped to give the soft- 
tone of the horn; (lj) the bore of the tube, 
which can be either cylindrical, giving a hard 
tone as in a trumpet, or conical as in the horn; 
a wide bore, as in the tuba, assists in the prej^- 
di:ction of the lower harmonics; (3) the bell, 
which, if broad, softens the tone as in the horn, 
or if narrow', gives a more brilliant effect as in 
the trumpet. 

Originally a brass instrument could'only play 
the notes of its ‘natural’ harmonic series (^('e 
Musit:AL Instrumknis), which accounts for the 
unmelodic writings for brass instruments by 
early composers. By ilu* introduction of ‘^valves’, 
the length of the sounding-tube could he quickly 
varied, giving other harmonic series, and thus 
making the instrument fully chromatic, that is, 
capable of playing all the twelve semitones in 
all octaves within its range*. "In this way most of 
the brass became melody-playing instruments. 
In the case of the trombones, which do not 
have valves, variation in the length of the tube 
is produced by a slide, which is o|)eiated by the 
right hand of the player. 

Most valve instruments have three valves or 
pistons. When depressed, these allow' air to 
enter extra lengths of the tubes of the instru- 
ments, thereby increasing the total sounding 
length, and lowering the [)itch from one to six 
semitones according to die number of vah es 
opened. 

2. Horn. The modern horn is q descendant 
of the hunting horn. I’hat used in the orchestra 
is the French Horn, or the heavier toned but 
more manageable German Horn. ‘It has a 
longer tube and therefore lower pitch than the 
trumpet, w'ith circular coils, a large bejl, an<^ a 
funnel-shaped mouthpiece. The dreamlike 
quality of the tone is clo.scly associated with the 
wood-wind of the orchestra. It has a wide range 
of intensity from soft to loud, and is used in the 
orchestra to sustain the middle register and for 
melodies. 
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« 

I. Duglc in Kb; 2. 'I ruinpcl i:i 3. C’«Miu‘t in Hb; 4. I’n^ndi Hoin; Fliii^rlhorn in G, S:i\lif>rn in r>; 

7. Bass l ioniboiic in ’ B. Bass l uba 
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Horns can be muted by inserting a mute in 
the bell. They can also be played ‘brassed’, 
that is, muted but blown with i'ull wind force. 

The ‘naturar horn could only play the notes 
of the harmonic scries in which it was pitched. 

In the 1 8th century its range was increased by 
using ‘crooks’ — additional Icngtlis ol^tubc which 
could be inserted to increase the total length, 
and so introduce an additional harmonic scries. 
Thus the open notes of a ‘G’ horn were: 
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6 7 8 9 10 II 13 13 1^ 15 t6 


(The fundamental note \vas> almost impossible to produce.) 


A horn crooked in ‘D’ would produce as its 
open notes: 

9 10 II 13 13 14 13 lb 

In addition it was possible to produce notes 
either a semitone above, or a .semitone or tone 
below any ‘open’ note by inserting the hand in 
the bell of the instrument. 1 hese notes, lacking 
the brilliance of open notes, ^\cre called ‘stopped’ 
notes. With the introduction of valves any note 
within the compass of the instrument could be 
played, and the horn became fully melodic. 

Modern horns arc usually permanently 
crooked in F, and are written for as transposing 
instruments sounding a fifth note lower than the 
written notes. There arc normally four horns 
in a modern orchestra, and the four parts are 
written on two staves, the first and third on the 
higher stave and second and fourth on the lower 
stave. 

3* Trumpet. This has a cylindrical tube bent 
in an oval shape, with a large bell, and funnel- 
shaped mouthpiece. 'I'he tone is sharper «and 
more brilliant than that of the horn, and its 
range higher. The range is extended by the u.se 
of crooks and valves; but ‘stopped’ notes made 
by placing the hand in the bell are, not possible. 
It can be muted— Wagner was one of the first 
composers to use this effect regularly— and a 
‘brassed’ effect can be obtained. It has a wide 
range of expression, though its brilliant tone 
makes it particularly suitable for melodies of a 
martial character. ^ 

.The natural trumpet, w ithout crooks or valves, 
which can only pioduce the notes of one har- 
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monic scries, is sometimes used in place of the 
bugle for military signals and fanfares. 

The Bach or Handel Trumpet was an attempt 
made in the i8th century to turn the natural 
trumpet without valves into a melodic instru- 
ment by narrowing the bore of the tube. Tliis 
enabled the higher notes of the harmonic series, 
which lie close together, to be produced easily. 
With the coming of valves the need for the Bach 
instrument disappeared. 

The pitch of the modern trumpet is usually 
Bb or A. It is sometimes written for as a tians- 
posing instrument, sounding two or three semi- 
tones lower than written; but now it is often 
written for at the pitch at which it sounds. 

Usually there are two trumpets in the 
orchestra, but sometimes tliree or more are used. 
They are associated with the three trombones 
in five-part harmonies. 

4. "1’ rombo . ne . 'I’his instrument is similar to 

the trumpet in shape, but has a larger mouth- 
piece giving a more solemn lone, and a longer 
tube giving a lower pitch. Like the tiumpet and 
the horn, the trombone produces notes in the 
hai monic series from the fundamental note. I’hc 
lull chromatic scale in the trombone is obtained 
by varying the length of the tube Ivy means of 
a slide, which is operated by the right hand of 
the player. « 

I’hc trombone is a descendant of the Sackbut, 
which was popular firvin the Ujth to the 17th 
century. For a short i)eriod the instiurnent 
seems to have fallen into disuse, but both Berlioz, 
and Wagner did much to re-establish it again as 
a reguLir member of the orchestra. 'Fheie are 
usually three trombones, two tenor and one bass, 
in the normal orchestra. The ba.ss trombone 
(in G) is pitched a minor third lovvef than the 
tenor tjombone, wliich is in B Flat, and is a 
slightly larger instrument with a handle attached 
to the slide. Three trombones are also regulai ly 
used in military and brass bands. 

The trombones can be used as one self-con- 
tained unit in three-part harmony or in five-par t 
liarmony in association with the trumpets. The 
trombone can also be used as a solo instrument 
and can be muted. 

5. Tuba. The term tuba is loo.sely* applied 
to almost any bass-pi t< bed brass instrument, 
except the members of the trombone family. 
Most tubas resemble the tiTunpet in .shape, but, 
like the horn, have a conical bore. 'Fhc mouth- 
piece may be cup-shaped like a trumpet, or 
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funnel-shaped like a horn. Wagner introduced 
tubas of the latter type into the orcliestra to 
extend tJie range of the horns by adding the 
tenor and bass lines of the full harmony. 'I'he 
modern tubas are similar in form to those used 
by Wagner. The tubas now used in British 
bands and orchestras are: 

1. Euphonium or Tenor Tuba in B[7, 

2. Eb Bass I’uba or Bombardon. 

3. F Bass Tuba (the most common tuba in 
orchestras). 

4. Bb Bass 'l uba or Bb Bombardon. 

5. ' Flelicon ( a tuba curled into a shell shape). 

6. Sousaphone (like** a Helicon with the bell 
turned up and ending in a flange, and 
frequently used in Dance and Regimental 
Bands). 

The tuba is not a transposing instrument, that 
is, its written notes arc set down exactly at the 
pitch tliat they sound. 

6 « Cornet. This resembles the trumpet in 
general appearance and construction, but is 
shorter and squarer, with a more deeply cupped 
mouthpiece. Its bore is c>lindrical for the 
greater portion of its length, but widens coni- 
cally tqwards the bell. Three valves give it a 
full range of notes throughout its compass, which 
is almost the same as that of the trumpet. 

The cornet was first used for orchestral music 
in Rossini’s William Tell in 1829. The quality 
of its tone is considered by some to be inferior 
to that of the trumpet, which it has now dis- 
placed from the brass band because ol its greater 
flexibility and the relative case with which it 
can produce rapid and florid passages. 

It is ‘crooked’ like the trumpet in Bb or A, 
and is written for as a transposing instrument, 
that is, a tone or three semitones above the actual 
sound. Most modern Bb cornets arc fitted with 
a built-in extra crook, which allows the player 
to switch from Bb to A at ^vill. 

7. Bugle. This is used for military calls, such 
as the ‘Reveille’ and ‘Last Post’, and rarely in 
orchestral music. It has no crooks or valves, 
and is therefore only capable of playing the 
notes of its natural harmonic scries. It has a 
cup-shaped mouthpiece and large bell like the 
trumpet, but a conical bore like fic horn. 
Bugle bands are often used by orgatii/alions 
such as the Boys’ Brigade (q.v.). 

8. Saxhorn and Flugllhorn. Both these 


instruments were introduced by Adolphe Sax 
in 1845. I'hey are similar in form to the bugle, 
but have valves, and so can play the full chro- 
matic scale. I’here are various types of both 
instruments, ranging in pitch from soprano to 
bass. 'File flugelhorn has a larger b(ire than the 
saxhorn, which gives it a richer quality of tone. 

The saxhorns are written as trai^sposing in- 
struments, and are employed extensively in 
brass bands and French military bands. 

See also IJrass Bands; Dance Bands; Military Bands; 
Musical Insirumlnts. 

» 

BRIDGE* This is a card game played by four 
players, two being in partnership against the 
other two. It is the same type of game as 
Whist (q.v.), and was thought tohaveoiiginated 
in Russia, being first called ‘Biritch’. It was 
introduced to London at the end of the 19th 
century, and soon took the place of whist in the 
London card clubs. I’here have been several 
varieties of the game -the original bridge or 
bridge-whist, auction bridge, and contract 
bridge (each of which has ousted its predecessor), 
as well as plafond, a variety of contract played 
on the continent. The essential dilferencc be- 
tween whist and bridge is that in bridge, one 
hand— that of the declarer’s partner— is ex- 
posed on the table during the play of the hand. 
'I’his player is called ‘dummy’ and takes no 
further part in that hand, the declarer playing 
the combined hands. 

1 . Brid(;e. In the original bridge, the players 
were each dealt thirteen cards, which they 
arranged in their hands into suits. I’hc dealer 
then ‘declared’ — chose the trump suit or de- 
clared ‘no trumps’ — or, if he liked, he passed 
the choice to his partner. Either of the oppo- 
nents might ‘double’, which meant that he and 
his partner undertook to make more tricks in 
the suit chosen than the declarer. The declarer 
might ‘redouble’ if he wished. The hand was 
then played, the player to the left’ of the declarer 
leading, and the declarer’s partner laying his 
cards on the table. Players counti^d towards 
winning the game any tricks they made after 
the first six: a win of thirteen tricks, therefore, 
counted only seven towards the game. Only one 
side in each hand could, therefore, score towards 
the game. Each suit had a different value as 
trumps— Spades, the lowest, counting 2 points 
per trick, Clubs counting 4 points. Diamonds 
6 points. Hearts 8 points, and No trumps 10 



points. Later on Royal Spades, counting 9 
points, were added. A player with so weak a 
Hand that he was sure to lose, called Spades, 
scoring* only 2 ; but, if he had a strong hand of 
Spades, he called ‘Royals’, hoping to win at the 

, high score c4*9. All these points counted double 
if the opponents had doubled the declaration. 
On the scocing sheet these scores were marked 
below the centre line. A total of 30 or more 
points below the line was needed for game, and 
tJie first side to win two games won the rubber. 
Abovfe the line were marked other scores which 
did not count towards game but were added 
into the final total. Points above the line were 
won for holding three or more ‘honours’ (court 
cluds, tens, or aces) on one side; for making a 
‘grand slam’ (taking all the tiicks), or a ‘little 
slam’ (taking all but one trick) ; and for winning 
the rubber. A small score was also made for 
‘chicane’ (having no trumps at all). 

2. Auction Bridce. I'his new version of 
bridge was introduced about 1910. Instead of 
the dealer nominating trumps, this privilege was 
held up to auction. The player bid for trumps, 
the deafer starting, and each raising the bid 
according to what he believed his hand could 
make, given his choice of trumps. The highest 
bidder played the hand, and if he failed to make 
his contract, the ot]^er side scored above the 
line. The value of the suits was changed. Clubs 
scoring b points. Diamonds 7, Hearts 8, Spades 
9, and No trumps 10. The score for chicane was 
abolished after 1928. Accurate bidding in 
auction bridge was as much a factor in success as 
the ability to play the Inuid to the best advantage. 
The playing of the hand was the same as in the 
old bridge, except that the bidding might have 
given soal^indication as to where* the cards lay. 

3. Contract Bridge. About 1928, an im- 
proved version began to supersede auction 
*bridge. In contract bridge only the actual 
number of tricks ^vhich have been contracted 

• for count towards the game —those beyond the 
•contract only scoring abo^e the line. The 
technique of bidding, therefore, consists not only 
in bidding enough to outbid the opponents, but 
also, if possible, enough to make a game. A 
‘slafti’, wliich carries with it very large bonuses, 
can only be scored if it has been contracted for. 
The penalties for not making a contract are also 
high— and in consequence the scoring altogether 
is in much larger numbers. The values of the 
suits arc higher— Clubs and Diamonds scoring 
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20, Hearts and Spade? 30, and No trumps 40 
for the first trick and 30 for further tricks. The 
game is for 100 points instead of 30. When one 
pair have won one game, they become ‘vulner- 
able’, that is, the penalties they incur on failing 
to make a contract arc much increased. If the 
contract is jjoubled, they may be very high 
indeed. 

In contract bridge the technique of bidding 
has been studied intensively, and a number of 
conventions have been developed, whereby a 
player can interpret his partner’s bid to indicate 
the possession in his hand of certain strength or 
weakness. Some very artificial conventions litive 
evolved, so complicated ^hat they could only 
be followed by players accustomed to playing 
with each other. Many books have been written 
about it, perhaps the most successful, and cer- 
tainly the best known, being those by an Ameri- 
can, Ely Gulbeitson, who populaiized the game 
in America. Many df the daily and weekly 
newspapers have articles on contract bridge, 
and also publish bridge problems for competi- 
tion. Games have been broadcast and televised. 
Theic are bridge congresses, tournaments, and 
international competitions. 

For competitions duplicate bridge’ has been 
devised, for this eliminates the element of luck. 
Eacti deal is played in duplicate between teams 
of four players. In one ‘room’ the players of 
Team A hold the North -South cards and the 
players of Fcam B hold the East-West cards: in 
the other ‘room’ their positions arc reversed. 
Whiciiever team gets the better result, taking the 
two rooms together, scores points accordingly. 
Other very complicated forms of duplicate 
bridge have been devised, some of them assessing 
the merits of rival pairs and even of individual 
players. 

See also Card Gamls; Playing Cards; Whist. 

BROADCASTING. One of the many remark- 
able results of the invention of Wireless (q.v. 
Vol. IV) has been the development of a 
Broadcasting Service in most countries of the 
world. In Britain this service is under the con- 
trol of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
the B.B.G. Although Broadcasting as a medium 
for communication, for education, and for 
entertainment is still comparatively new, it has 
already made great progress in establishing its 
own technique. In this article we are mainly 
concerned with the application of this technique 
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of broadcasting for entcitainmcnt and recrea- 
tion. The radio has become one of the principal 
means of recreation to very great numbers ol' 
people. 

Broadcasting has drawn widely’ upon older 
forms of entertainment — the ihcatie, the cinema, 
and the music hall — but it is no mere imitator 
of tlicsc, and has created and produced pro- 
grammes that could not be ]^rcsentcd by any 
other means. The (hiii.uRFN's Hour (q.v.), for 
example, is only’ for the ear: to produce it on 
the stage or screen would be to take it out of its 
pr oper element, "l ire well-planned br oadcasting 
programme of t(i-day is d('signed to appeal 
through the sense of h'^ating alone. Tei.kvision’ 
(q.v.), with its appeal to the eye as well asl“the 
ear, presents proldems of its own. In sound 
broadcasting, then, programme planners, wri- 
ters, artists, and producers have been obliged 
to work out special solutions to the problems 
that each type of programme, in its own way, 
presents. Since organized broadcasting took 
shape about 1920, they have so developed their 
techniques that tlicy may be said to have created 
a new’ art: the ait of radio. 


For broadcasting, as for the theatre and the 
cinema, special devices and apparatus have to 
be provided. The standard cejuipment of many 
studios includes, for instance, ‘banks’ of clcc- 
liically-drivcu gramophone turn-tables, on 
which it is ])os.sil)le to play several records 
simullaneoirsly, drawing on, or mixing, as may 
be required, the .sounds which each gives rc- 
.spectively. C’onti'ol panels, each knob on which 
is the ‘controller* of an individual source of 
sound, have become indispensable. So has the 
‘echo-room*, a place with bare walls in which 
the sound from a loudspeaker is picked up by a 
microphone alter it has echoed round the room, 
so jjroducing the cflect w'e all kn()w\ Tlicse, 
however, are the tools of the radio artist. Ins 
art must find its true expression in his use of 
them, and it docs so in a variety of ways. 

'I'he actor or actic.ss who has been trained to 
use facial expressiorr arrd movement in the inter - 
])rctation of a character must learn to achieve 
the same cllects by the use of the voice alone. 
There is no scenery, no ligliting in radio, and 
none of the visual ‘business’ and movement 
with which the stage actor enlivens and Heightens 
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7'hrough this room arc swilclitd the London Home Service, Ligtil, and 1 bird Programmes for reception In the United 
Kingdom, and the many programmes ol the B.B.C. Luropcan and Overseas .Services. It.B.C, 



his performance. Tlie car being the sole judge, 
the producer’s one concern is with sound. His 
cast may act in slacks and shirt-sleeves, but 
iheir voices must be as impeccable and convin- 
cing as their art can achieve. Despite the 
absence of a visual audience, almost all radio 
players use gestures and facial expressions —the 
clenched fist, the scowl, a grin, a jerk of the 
head —to aid their characterizations. But, unless 
they are told to do so, they never change their 
position. The animation of a radio play is in 
the voice. But the voice is a wonderful instru- 
ment, and, as several successful radio players 
ha'te proved, by skilful use of intonation, by 
ranging the scale from a whisper to a shout, by 
thi adroit use of pauses (the ‘dramatic pause’ 
might have been designed for radio), and by 
carefully calculated emphasis of important 
words in the lines, the imagination of the listener 
can be effoctively stirred and fully satisfied. In 
casting his plays the producer takes into con- 
sideration the fact that contrasts of voice will 
give tone colour to his programme, and will 
help the listcn<?r to identify the characters 
accurately. 

The script writer, too, must modify his art 
to suit his medium. Whether he seeks to entei- 
lain, to interest, or to inl'orm, in preparing words 
for the microphone lie must think always of the 
listening ear, not of the reading eye. He must 
avoid long, comjdex sentences. He must re- 
member that it is difficult for the listener to 
tliink back while listening. He must emphasi.se, 
without appearing to do so, the important parts 
of his sentences. lie must avoid the dangers of 
monotony and must acnieve his variety by subtle 
use of sound cfi'ccts. A. id if he is writing radio 
humour,J|ief^usl so introduce his characters that 
the listener instinctively forms a picture of them 
in his mind and so is the more easily able to 
‘lippreciatc the point of his jokes. In British 
broadcasting the classic example of this form of 
entertainment was the variety series, "Itma’. In 
Jlhis popular 7 *oinmy Handley entertainment 
there appei^red, w eek after week, certain familiar 
cliaractcrs, who generally identified themselves 
by some familiar catch-phrase, such as ‘Gan I 
do you now, Sir?’ or T don’t mind if I do’, and 
the audience knew at once what sort of fun to 
expect. This is a technique which would be 
useless for the stage or cinema, but is specially 
suitca to the recurring broadcast programme, 
for the memories of the audience immediately 
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supply a whole setting 4of associations in which 
the radio favourite can easily play his part. 

A great number of scripts arc written for the 
purpose of broadcast talks; but however good 
the script, its full value may be spoiled by inex- 
perienced delivery at the microphone. A high 
and specialized standard is demanded of the 
profcs^onal Announcer. Even though he has 
the natural qualities of voice most suitable to the 
microphone, the would-be announcer must still 
learn breath control, how to modulate his voice, 
and how to control his inflexions. Some broad- 
casting concerns, the B.B.G. among them, have 
special training courses for their announcers^ so 
that, when they come to the microphone, they 
do so with the confidence and skill of the expert. 

It is not necessary, of course, for the casual 
speaker to have so trained a technique: indeed, 
much of the human colour and appeal would 
go out of broadcast speech, if native and natural 
ways of speaking wcrc*to be i' oned out of every 
speaker. The speaker is most likely to be suc- 
cessful when he speaks with sincerity and is 
natural in his appioach to the listener, talking 
as one human being to another. This natural, 
unassimiing quality is the main attribute of the 
successful broadcastfjr. 

I’lie news editor’s prol^lems are different again. 
Bioadcast bulletins arc condensed reports and 
can never take the place of the new^spaper. 
'J’hcy are prepared in a special way. Because 
they are for listeners, not readers, the editors 
dictate the contents to a typ'st, so that they may 
judge, first whether the sense is clear and in- 
stantly understandable, and secondly whether 
the bulletin can be spoken smoothly and easily: 
the news readers themselves often have little time 
to consider a bulletin before they go to the 
microphone. The editors must remember, too, 
that unlike the newspaper reader, the listener 
lias no chance of ‘glancing back’ to check a 
doubtful point; therefore ambiguity is fatal, and 
there must be the right emphasis on the key 
points. 

As with all mediums, such as the stage and 
the cinema, the medium of the microphone is 
much more suitable for representing some things 
than others; and the art of broadcasting de- 
pends partly on the right selection of material 
for the sjycial powers of the radio. The radio 
can oveyome difllcultics of distance, and to 
some extent of time. •It can bring to us in our 
own houses a first-hand experience through our 
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sense of hearing of peopl^e of all kinds and from 
all over the world, of people with whom in no 
other way should we have so direct a contact. 
This particular feature of the radio is exploited 
in the special ‘feature programmes’ which arc, 
perhaps, more than any other form of radio 
entertainment, expressive of the art of broad- 
casting, {see Broadcasting Programmes, Sec- 
tion 5). 

See also Vul. IV’: Wircless, History of. 

BROADCASTING COMMENTARIES, Out- 
side Broadcasts range from a single commentator 
interviewing people in their homes to the re- 
porting of great occasions of State, which may 
require many commentators placed at inleiivals 
along the route of the procession. Bct^^ ccii these 
extremes come current events of all kinds, 
musical and theatrical performances, and the 
whole world of sport, l ire sound is relayed by 
Post Oflice line fr om the nricrophono <ind contr ol 
point on the spot to the nearest B.B.C. centre, 
where it is transmitted. In addition to the 
commcntalor himself who speaks into the micro- 
phone and reports on the event, an engineer is 
also present {see Broadcasting Programmes). 

The arrangements for ? coinmenlary vary 
widely according to the event to be broadcast. 

A comi'nentator and an engineer may go to the 
place with a recording car at very short notice; 
or engineer’s and planners may have worked for 



A RADKJ COMMENTATOR AT WORK ^ 

The broadc a:>ling ot the Jcrsry International Road Race, 

Apiil I<J4C. is.n.c. 


months to set up a whole series of commentary 
points and a special broadcasting centre, as was 
done at the Coronation of King George VI in 
1937 or in the case of the Olympic Giimcs at 
Wembley in 1948. 

As a typical example, let us see how the com- 
mentary on a soccer match is broadcast. Many 
weeks before the event, a meeting is held in the 
B.B.C. Outsitle Broadcasts Departrnent, where 
a schedule of forthcoming matches is considered, 
and application for permission to broadcast a 
particular game is made lo the authorities ~ 
in this case the Football Association or Football 
League. T he next stage is an examination ot 
the ground (if no broadcast has been made from 
it before) by a member of the Post Offree Fp- 
giiiccting Depar tment, a B.B.C k Outside Broad- 
casts Engineer', and a member of the Outside 
Broadcasts Programme Depar tment. They find 
out first if Post Oflice telephone lines ar/^ available 
on the ground, or are near enough to be linked 
to the B.B.C. ecjuipment, so that thccomnrentary 
can be passed by them to the nearest B.B.C. 
centre. They choose a control point, wdiere the 
engineering equipment can be placed, and a 
commentary point, where the commentator will 
have his microphone, as near to one another as 
possible. If no suilal)le r oom or balcony for the 
commentator is available, a special box is built, 
or a good position in the siands is chosen. Tht* 
ideal position for football is level with, and 
slightly abewe, the hall'-way line; for cricket it is 
behind the bowler's arm; and for racing the best 
];Iace is at the finish with a good overall view* 
of the course. If the commentator uses a box, 
he wall have a fixed microphone; birt if' he is 
among the crowd, he will use a lip microphone, 
which he holds close to tire rnoud'^md which 
cuts out all sounds except his commeiuary. • 

When these arrangements have been made, a 
commentator is detailed to cover the cv* nt. He* 
begins work two or three days bcfo:f‘ the match 
by gelling in touch with the home club to find 
out the names of. the probablo teams, and, if 
necessary, any other background material. Oir 
the day itself he rccTclies the ground in ample 
lime to collect last-minute details, and usually 
asks pcrriri.ssion to visit the dressing-room^ so 
that he can have a close view of the ^rlayers in 
tlicir kit. This is most important, as a man in 
shorts and jersey can look quite dilfercnt liorn 
the same man in ordinary clothes. 

Ho is then ready to settle down with his 
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assistant at the commentary point and wait for 
the whistle. The commentator’s assistant is 
rarely heard on the air, but he has an important 
task. He keeps an eye on the score and the 
lime, picks up any mistakes the commentator 
may make, i;uns errands, and on a windy day 
may even have to hold down the commentator’s 
programme and notes. 

A good commentator needs certain qualifica- 
tions as well as a clear voice, fluency of speech, an 
eye for a situation, and a feeling for the vivid word 
and •phrase. He must be able to keep the bal- 
ance of his commentary, so that the listener does 
not* get a distorted idea of what is happening 
or misj some important point of the main event 
bcvfause the commentator has chosen that mo- 
ment to bring in a reference to something 
interesting that may be going on in the crowd. 
He must be able to adapt the sp^^ed and pitch 
of his commentary to reflect the constantly 
changing picture he is describing. He must be 
able to keep up with wliat is going on, and never 
be at a loss for a word — this is particularly 
important when describing a Boxing (q.v.) bout, 
where blftws are rapidly exchanged, or an Ice 
Hockey (q.v.) match, where play is incredibly 
fast, finally he must be objective in describing 
what he secs — it is the event that interests the 
listener, not what the jomrnentator thinks about 
it. On some days several commentaries take 
place on different events in different parts of 
the country ; and listeners are switched from 
one place to another to hear the interesting 
features of each. 

See also Broaocasting. 

BROADCASTING PROGRAMMES, i. A 

country’s j;> ^.yadcasting organization, the greatest 
mass’ entertainer yet devised, has to cater for 
lyillions of listeners, among whom are found 
widely different tastes and whose moods con- 
stantly vary. 

In Britain *tlic B.B.G. has built up three 
programmes for home broadcasting — the Home 
Service, the. Light Programme, and tlie i’hird 
Progriimme, and there are as w ell a number of 
services directed to overseas listeners. By these 
progfammts the B.B.G. gives listeners a regular 
•choice of entertainment tliroughout the day (the 
Third Programme is heard only in the evening). 
Generally speaking, the Light Programme, as its 
name implies, consists of variety, dance music, 
drama, and includes regular features such as 
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n RIORMIXG A RADIP PLAY 

The procliirer and senior* programtne engineer sit at the 
control panel in the cubicle above. B.IJ.Cj, 


Housewives’ Ghoice and Women's Hour; the 
'fhird Progiainmc presents items which arc more 
serious in jiurposc and directed lO a more intel- 
lectual audience; the Home Service falls some- 
where between the two. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw/ hard and fast distinctions 
between these programmes: they are noi 
directed exclusively to particular audiences: the 
aim is to provide choice and variety. 

2. Spoken Entertainment. Outside the field 
of factual and informative broadcasts arc a 
variety of forms of spoken entertainment. Some- 
times the entertainment value lies in the fact 
that the programme is spontaneous: programmes 
such as the Brains Trust (q.v.) or the question- 
and-answer kind, and certain discussions and 
debates, would obviously have little value if 
the speakers knew beforehand what they had 
to say. Sometimes those taking part in un- 
scripted discussions have a preliminary meeting 
to take thft measure of each other, and to indi- 
cate, lor tjfe producer’s benefit, the points they 
propose to make. But* when they meet around^ 
the Siudio table, their words are genuinely 
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spontaneous. I'lie <:»rcatcst problem is to ensure 
that the individual points are clearly made 
within the allotted time, and Ibr this an ex- 
perienced chairman or ciuestion-mastcr is 
needed. His task is to direct this spontaneous 
talk into the necessary shape. 

‘Magazine’ programmes, howeyer, are usually 
scripted, and some of the items that make up 
the content arc often pre-recorded. Programmes 
in which celebrities, or people with an interest- 
ing story to tell, arc interviewed — the B.B.C.'s 
Tn Town Tonight’ is an example *- take jdaee 
in the studio, the speakers nearly always speaking 
from a script. 

Spoken entertainment is one of the W’ays in 
wliicli the public itself takes an active part in 
the making of a radio programme, and so is a 
most effective way of fulfilling a major re- 
sponsibility of broadcasting — to bring the people 
to the people. 

3. Musical Programivies. Because music is 
written for the ear, it is especially suitable for 
the medium of broadcasting, and in one form 
or other it occupies the biggest place in all 
broadcasting schedules. Programmes vary from 
intimate chamber .music to symphonies played 
by large orchestras, liom dance music to opera, 
and from the world’s greatest artists to soloists 
hoping to make their names. So important is 
music to broadcasting that some studios have 
been desi.gncd to meet the needs of the varying 
kinds of musical combinations — one studio for 
trios and small ensembles, another for brass 
bands, a third for orchestras, and so on. Many 
concerts and programmes, on the other hand, 
come from outside the studio-- from concert- 
halls, theatres, band-stands, or, indeed, any 
place where music is being played for public 
entertainment. 

Concerts of works by the gr eat composers call 
for especially careful treatment by the broad- 
casters. The need for carefully balancing and 
controlling the contrasting tone-colours and 
volumes of a big orchestra, to make sure that 
the sounds of the various instrumental sections 
reach the listener in the right perspective, was 
realized early in radio history, and the need 
produced a new kind of specialist: the pro- 
gramme engineer. lie is both a musician and a 
technician, able to follow the score cfad able so 
to adjust the controls of the micropho»ies that a 
truly- balanced performance goes on to the air. 
Nowadays, programme engineers are indispen- 
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sable in the production of almost all ly[>es of 
pi ogramme. 

Ill outside halls, whcie the cbnvcnlioiral 
arrangement of the insli umcntalists must be 
observed, the local acoustic conditions often 
present difllcult problems. Usually, these may 
be overcome by the judicious placing of micro- 
phones— sometimes as many as six or seven are 
brought into use. In the studio, of course, the 
broadcaster can arrange the orchestras in the 
best position in relation to the microphones. 

Broadcasting has been the means of biiiiging 
music to people who, before, rarely attended 
concerts. In consequence ther e is now a much 
greater demand for musical ciitertaimnerpt: and 
this gives new opportunities and incentive^ to 
composers, orchestras, iiistrumcnlalisls, and 
singers. Many works by modern composer s have 
been specially commissioned for the microphone. 
In Br itain tlie B.B.G. is by far the biggest cin- 
j)Io>er of musicians. With tliis increased demand 
has come an insistence on high standards ol 
performance. 

4. Drama Programmes. T'o-day, acting and 
WTilirig for the microphone have bccohic recog- 
nized branches of the art of drama. It is not 
necessary for the cast of a r adio pla> to memoi i/e 
their lines, as each member has his own copy 
of the script; but many hours of rehearsal aie 
necessary. Rehearsals for a thirty-minute play, 
for instance, may occupy several days. 

When the play lias been selected, and the 
cast engaged, production begins with a reading- 
through of the script. "J hen the producer 
begins to coach his players. They arc in a studio, 
using a microphone; he is in an adjacent sound- 
proof control-cubicle, listening to them on a 
loudspeaker, and able to talk bii75i^ to them 
through a microphone in the cubicle tliat is 
connected to a loudspeaker in the studio. He ’s 
able to sec the cast, and they him, thiough a 
plate-glass window between the two looms. 

When he is satisfied with the interpretations 
of the various parts, he calls Ibr a run-llirougli— - 
that is, the play is presented IVom beginning to 
end. 'I’his gives the producer a chance of timing 
the work (a vitally important matter in the 
production of any broadcast), and so‘ol making 
cuts, or adjusting the teiiij:)o of’ presentation, to 
bring it within the allotted period. There may 
be two or three such Tuns-through’ before he is 
satisfied. 

During the actual transmission he cannot 
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TWFNI Y QOI SIIONS, TIIC POPl J.AR PARLOI’R GAME, ADAPTED TOR RADIO 
A tram of four tries to guess a chosen object, wiiich is known to tlic lislerurs and to the sukJio aiiclienre. H.D.C, 


commiiTiicalc, of conr.se, with his actors and 
actresses over the taik-ba< k system, so ilic cues 
aie given by means of green liglUs alongside the 
studio miciophones, switched on and off from 
the control point. The actual operation of the 
mixer panel, and the cue-switching, is done by 
the programme engine'^r working with the pro- 
ducer. 

5. Feature Proora.mmes. T his is a sound- 
pielure oi,' ..tU event or orension, or of human 
activity, history, or enterprise, compiled espe- 
cially for the microphone. It may reflect for us. 
In a vivid and authoritatiN'( \Aay, a situation of 
our own day — the post-war slate of children in 
Europe, for instance. Or it may take us back 
into history, and reconstruct a great event. Or 
it can holcl uji the mirror to one interesting 
corner of the country-side, or one aspect of life 
in a great city. Speech, music, ‘actuality’ re- 
cordings, •contributions from other countries, 
contributions by' authorities on the subject con- 
cerned, and, very often, creative writing of a 
high order, all go to the making of a feature 
programme, and many months may he spent in 
its preparation. In the British Goinmonwcalth 
the best-known radio feature is probably the 


‘RoiUid-thc-VVorld’ programme that p#e( edcs 
the Koyal broadcast each Chiistmas. Tht^ pro- 
ducer may think of his central theme and bc'gin 
to plan the conli ibations he will rcciuirc some 
time in tlie summer. Gables and letters arc 
exchanged with the prosj^ective sources in the 
Gommonwcalth, Colonies, ships at sea, or 
wherever they may be, until the contribution 
from each source is settled. Then comes the task 
of welding them into a harmonious, attractive 
whole — a task greatly complicated by the need 
for exact timing. Wlicncver possible, the con- 
tiibutions arc taken in their ‘Jive’ form — that is, 
the speakers are at the microphone in tlie distant 
place, and begin llieir part of the programn e, 
wliieh normally comes back to London over the 
radio-telephone system, when tlicy hear the 
narrator in Lo'ndon give tliem their ‘cue’. 

As a precaution against any failure of the 
radio link, the contribution is also recorded be- 
forehand, and flown to London. Then, at the 
same time as the programme is actually being 
broadcast the recordings arc played, so that if 
anything unexpectedly goes wrong, the switch 
from ‘live’ to recording can be made without 
any interruption. 
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All the incoming ‘channels’ end on a big 
‘mixer’ panel, bristling with knobs, at which sits 
an experienced, highly skilled programme en- 
gineer. It is his job, under the producers* 
guidance, to fade in and fade out the various 
contributions, linking music, narration, and the 
rest of the sequence of items that, make-up the 
programme. And of all forms of radio enter- 
tainment, the feature programme is the one, 
perhaps, most expressive of the art of radio. 

6 . Variety Programmes. Radio's greatest 
mass appeal is in the ‘variety’ programme. These 
include specially written and presented produc- 
tions, designed only for broadcasting; radio 
equivalents of the old-time Music: Hatx (q.v.) ; 
dance and popular music programmes; re't^ucs, 
Musical Comedy, and Pantomimes (qq.v.); 
certain kinds of magazine programmes; per- 
formances by liunous artists; and reflections of 
events in other spheres of entertainment. 

Some programmes ‘are presented before 
audiences in the studio, in order to give the 
comedian the spur of visual response; though he 
must always remember that his real audience 
is the distant ‘listener’. When there is a visual 
audience, the show^is presented on a small stage, 
the cast, effects, and orchestra grouping them- 
selves according to the positions of their respec- 
tive microphones. Scripts are used, and the 
technic|ue of production, in its main essentials, 
is similar to that for radio plays. But because 
broadcast humour must always sound spon- 
taneous, alterations in the script and last-minute 
additions arc often made. 

7. Advertising Programmes. In Great 
Britain the B.B.C. is not allowed to use its 
system for commercial advertising; but in many 
countries overseas the broadcasting organiza- 
tions sell time to firms and business houses in 
which they present a programme designed 
especially as a means of advertising their war es. 
I’he United States gave the lead in this field, 
and the practice has grown into a recognized 
branch of the AovERTisrxG business (q.v. Vol. 
VII). The sponsor may himself provide the pro- 
gramme, or he may engage the broadcasting 
organization to do it for him. Obviously the 
time he best likes to buy — and for which there- 
fore, he pays the highest rates — is in the evening, 
when the maximum number of perr^le is free 
to listen. Because of its general ai»peal, and 
therefore because it gives the best assurance of 
large audiences, and so of potential purchaser s. 
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light entertainment is the type of programme 
most favoured for ‘sponsored’ or ‘commercial’ 
programmes. 

8. Outside Broadcasts. Every week scores 
of programmes come from outside the studio. 
They include commentaries on almfost the whole, 
range of popular sporting events {see Broadcast 
Commentaries), great music from famous con- 
cert halls and light music from restaurants, 
excerpts from operas, plays, and pantomimes, 
all of which obviously add to the entertainment 
to be derived through a radio-set. Broadcasts 
of a more serious nature, such as services fj;om 
churches and chapels, and important speeches . 
by statesmen and others, also fall in the category 
of what broadcasters called ‘O.B.s.’ 

The work of outside broadcasting is often 
spectacular and varied. There have been 
broadcasts from under and on the sea, from 
weather ships and lighthouses, from'the bottom 
of a coal-mine, and from aeroplanes. When an 
‘O.B.’ is carried out, it is necessary to instal 
control apparatus and amplifiers at the pro- 
gramme source, and microphones specially 
developed for the job are used. One of them, 
known as a ‘lip’ microphone, serves a dual pur- 
pose: it enables the commentator to speak in 
little more than a whisper (which may be 
necessary when, for exaenple, he is inside a 
cathedral describing a solemn ceremony), and 
it enables him to be heard against any amount 
of ‘background* noise. 

Telephone lines connect the control apparatus 
to the local exchange ; from there the programme 
goes over the telephone system to the exchange 
nearest the studio centre, and thence to the 
centre itself. On very important occasions, as, 
for instance, the King's Christmas iJS-xidcast - 
two different sets of lines, travelling over different 
routes, may be used, so that, in the event of m 
breakdown on the one route, the programme 
can be instantaneously switched to the odier. 

9. Listener Research. Nattirally, the listen- 
er’s reaction to any radio programme mattei^s 
a great deal to the broadcaster, foi>in radio, as 
in other forms of entertainment, the audience 
is ultimately the judge. But unlike other forms 
of entertainment, radio has no box-office re- 
turns whereby to judge its success, and so some 
broadcasting organizations have set up special 
research departments to study and assess 
scientifically the views and reactions of their 
listeners. 



• Til the B.B.C. the listener-research depart- 
ments collect and measure the opinions of 
listeners both in the United Kingdom and 
overseas*. At home, some thousands of people, 
collectively making up a ‘cross-section’ of the 
population, arc questioned each day by specially 
appointed investigators. On the basis of the 
replies, the .B.B.C. can measure, in terms of 
percent.ages of the listening population, the ex- 
tent to which each individual programme was 
heard, and can assess the degree of appreciation 
it earned. With the aid of voluntary ‘panels’ ol' 
listeners, it can also gather reliable opinions 
abefut programmes of specialized interest. 

Special committees or councils have been set 
up," too, to advise on the planning of certain 
classes of programme schools broadcasting, 
religion, and charitable appeals, for instance — 
and there are also advisory committees to help 
the work o^broadcasting in the vaiious regional 
centres. 

BROOKLANDS. This track for testing and 
racing cars is at We) bridge, Surrey. It was built 
in 1907 by Mr. H. F. Lockc-King, being the 
first motor course to be rontructed in the world. 
Before 1907 British car manuractiircrs were 
handicapped in having nowhere to test their 
cats, for they were jjot allowed to test them 
on the highroads, as were manufacturers in 
other countries. Brooklands uas used for all 
kinds of motor testing and racing until the 
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Second World War. It\vas then used for other 
purposes, and at the end of the’ war was pur- 
chased for industrial development. In its early 
days it was also used for testing aircraft. 

Brooklands track was an oval 100 ft. in 
width, measuring 2 miles 1,350 yds. to a lap. 
'Fhe two curyes were struck at a large radius, 
the sharper at 1,000 ft., and were steeply 
banked. The steeper banking reached 28 ft. 8 
in., a gradient quite difficult for a man to climb. 
The finishing straight, 991 yds. long, ran out 
across one corner of the track, and cars turned 
into it after covering the last lap. In course of 
time, however, the speed of the cars became Soo 
fast for them to be able tu pull up in the space 
avaihible. A test hill with an average gradient 
of I in 5 opened out of the finishing straight. 
See also Motor Racing. 

BROWNIES, see Giri.^Gltidks. 

BUGLE, see Brass Instrumln is, Section 7, 

BULLFIGHTING. The true historical oiigin 
of bullfighting is uncertain. Jn the architecture 
'.•)f the bull-ring, as in*thc bloodthirsty essence of 
the combat, there is an obvious similarity to the 
(iLADiATORiAi. Games (q.v.) of pagan flomc. 
The formalized ritual, on the other hand, is 
more closely related to a religious saciilicial 
ceremony. 



MOTOR RAGING AT BR^.nKLANDS 

3 ’he inassnl start of thr IiiU-rnalional Trophy Race, August, 1937. New York Times 


BULLFIGHTING 

A primitive form of bullfighting was intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors. This was a 
simple contest in which mounted men with 
lances fought and killed savage bulls in the ring. 
Kings and nobles vied with each other in the 
sport. By degrees the spears they used were 
shortened, so that more daring and closer 
manoeuvring were required to deliver a fatal 
thrust. This culminated in the dismounting of 
the bullfighter and the reduction of his short 
spear to a sword. By the beginning of the i8th 
century the mounted lancer took only a sub- 
sidiary part in the fight. 

The modern bullfight is conducted in a 
circular outdoor arena resembling the Roman 
Colosseum. Two or three cuadrillas^ or teams, 
alternate in fighting six bulls during an after- 
noon. The average light lasts about 20 minutes. 
The cuadrilla consists of a matador (or killer), who 
is the star of the show, assisted by two ban- 
derilUroSy two picadors, ahd a number of peones, 
or general helpers. The word toreador in Spain 
applies only to exponents of the old system of 
fighting bulls from horseback, but was adopted 
by the French to apply to all bullfighters, a 
misuse of the w'ord which Bizet’s opera Carmen 
helped to popularize. The bulls used arc only 
distantly related to the cattle we raise for food: 
they arc bred entirely for their strength and 
savagery. 

When the bull is let into the ring, the peones 
simply run away from it, encouraging it to make 
reckless eharges; while the matador w'atches and 
sums up its individual characteristics. As soon 
as he thinks he knows enough about it, he steps 
into the ring with a large cloak and receives the 
bull’s attack himself. Bulls are colour-blind, and 
red has no more influence on them than any 
other colour. Their instinct when enraged is to 
charge anything that moves, and it is only the 
movement of the cloak, or capote, in the hands of 
the matador which provokes them. His object is 
to induce the bull to follow the cloak, missing 
his own body in its pursuit of the cloth. There 
are a large number of classical passes to be made 
in this manner, and the bullfighter’s object is 
not simply to escape injury, but to perform 
smooth and graceful movements as stylized as 
those of the ballet. The quality of his work is 
judged by its grace and by how clos^y he dares 
to let the bull pass him. , • o 

The next movement is the planting of the 
banderillas. These arc barbed darts, about 2 


feet long, which the banderillero holds, one in 
each hand, while he incites the bull to charge 
him. At the last possible moment he is supposed 
to plant them close together, one on each side 
of the hump at the root of the bull’s neck, and 
swerve aside in time to avoid being gored. 
Sometimes a matador who fancies himself will 
plant the banderillas himself. The object of the 
banderillas is to enrage the bull further. 

T’hcn the picadors, or lancers on horseback, are 
brought on, and the bull is incited to charge 
them. T'hc picador receives the charge on the 
point of his spear, which he is supposed to plant 
in the bull’s neck between the banderillas. A 
guard on the point prevents it entering more 
than 3 inches. A good picador walh this weapon 
will often be able to prevent the bull from reach- 
ing his horse at all; but usually some horses 
will be gored and disemboweled. This is con- 
sidered desirable because it encourages the bull, 
which up till now has achieved nothing more 
than sticking its horns into a fluttering piece of 
cloth. Each time the bull finds its mark, it is 
the duty of the matador to perform the quite, to 
take the bull away from the fallen horse and 
rider by luring it into another series of move- 
ments led by his cloak. These follow the same 
patterns as the first passes, but should be better 
and closer, since the bulUj attack is steadily be- 
coming more methodical. 

The last movement is performed with the 
muleta, a muc h smaller piece of red cloth draped 
over a stick. Again the bullfighter tries to 
describe a scries of cla.ssic figures displaying his 
complete control and dominance of the bull. 
This should be the climax of his act. At the end 
of it he aims his sword, and either goes to meet 
the bull or stands and receives its chaV/e, thrust- 
ing the sword in over the horns and into the 
same spcjt marked by the banderillas and by lire 
lances, driving it in up to the hilt and through 
the heart. With a perfect thrust the bull should 
drop dead in a few seconds. 

It should not be fc'igotten that bullfighting is 
not intended to be a sport. It is impossible for 
the bull to win; and although bullfighters arc 
frequently killed and injured, this is only be- 
cause of their bad luck, carelessness, or over- 
confidence. Nor arc the bullfighters competing 
with each other athletically. No great physical 
strength is required for bullfighting, and even 
agility is at a discount, since a man who merely 
jumped out of the way would be laughed out 
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Palnli/ig liy FiaiK isco flova (i 7 -lojtJ). Tn one arrna the* inaiaflcir j1oniI’<hrs the ( loalc at ilie bull, wliilc the banflr-illcro 
stands icafly; in the other the pu ador is sho\%n about to receive the bull's ^haigc 
Mctiopolilan Museum, .A . 1. 


of the ring. The competition bet\\'ccn bull- 
hghteis^;; to plccise tlie public by trying to 
display the most artistic style and form, com- 
.bined with tlie greatest daring, short of getting 
^themselves impaled. The question of cruelty to 
animals, iherelhre, so obvious to other people, 
does not occuc to the devotee of hulinghting, 
• since this is cohsldered of less imj^ortance than 
the artist ip spectacle. Bullligluing under the 
same rules was introduced by the Spaniards 
into most Latin American countries. In 
Portugal; and occasionally in parts of France 
near the -Spanish border, a form of bullfighting 
is practised in \vhicli a bull’s horns are padded, 
no horses arc used, and the bulls are not killed, 
but this is regaidcd somewhat scornfully by 
disciples of real bullfighting. 

*^ce also Vol. I : Spaniards. 


BUMPING RACES, see Boat Races, Section 2 . 
BUSKERS, see Street Em'ertainers. 

BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTING. 

The main equipment needed for butterfly and 
moth collecting is a net, a killing bottle, and 
setting-boards. I’he net should have a collap- 
sible frame, cither round or pear-shaped (a 
‘Kite’ net), and a bag of black transi)arcnt 
material. Specimens arc best killed with cyanide 
of j)otassium; a killing-bottle may be supplied 
by any chemist. ‘Setting-boards’ are short 
battens of corks, from i to 5 ins. in width, 
paper-c^ered, with a groove down the centre 
of the upper *sidc. • A pair of entomological^ 
foi eps is useful for removing the special pius 
used for mounting specimens. 


BUTTERFLY, MOTH COLLECTING 
When the insects have been killed, they arc 
left for 24 hours to relax before they are set. 
To set them a pin is inserted through the thorax, 
and the body is pinned into the groove of the 
board. The wings are then gently pushed up 
into position witli a fine needle mounted in a 
handle, until the inner (or lower) margin. of the 
fore-wings is at right angles to the body. In this 
position the wings are secured by strips of paper 
pinned across them, and left for at least a 
fortnight. After removal from the board, each 
specimen is given a label stating the locality and 
date of capture, and is then stored either in 
cork-lined, air-tight boxes made for the purpose, 
or in a cabinet consisling of a number of glass- 
topped drawers, ^\here they must be protected 
against mites with naphthalene or some such 
substances. The collection should be arranged 
by families, with a label giving the Latin and 
English names under each species. Nowadays, 
collectors attach so much importance to data 
labels that even the rarest insects are almost 
valueless without them. Accurate labelling 
makes the collection far more interesting and 
useful for reference purposes — as in cases where 
a particular specie*’ diflers in appearance in 
difl'crent localities; the Annulet Moth, for 
example, is whitisli on chalk but nearly black 
on peat land. Where a species is found in large 
numbers, vaiiation in colour or marking often 



occurs, and some collectors specialize in studying 
and illustrating these aberrations. 

Without doubt the best method of collecting 
a good set of any species is by breeding. Most 
female butterflies will lay eggs, if placed in the 
sun in a cage containing the living food-plant; 
and most moths will lay in ‘pill-boxes' — the 
glass-bottomed boxes used for bringing home 
live insects. Caterpillars are reared in cages 
which admit light and air. They need a con- 
stant supply of fresh food-plant, and the cages.' 
must be kept free from mouldy litter. The 
pupae of most butterflies are suspended on |he 
food-plant, or on the sides or top of the cage; 
but most moths pupate in the ground, and they 
need two inches of damp sand, earth, or peat 
in the bottom of the cage. Specimens should 
not be killed until at least 2 hours after they 
have emerged, in order that their wings may 
have had time to develop and dry. 

In cases where breeding is diflicult, the insect 
must be caught on the wing. The majority of 
mollis fly at night, and must be caught at night 
- either by attracting them to a light, by 
‘sugaring’, or by searching for them on special 
flow'ers. A light shining 011 to a white sheet 
spread out on the ground will often produce 
good results. Flowers commonly visited by 
moths include tobacco-plaifc, valerian, buddlcia, 
marram-grass, heather, and ragwort. Sallow- 
catkins in early spring and ivy-bloom in late 
autumn may be tapped sharply with a stick to 
make the rnotlis fall into a receptacle held under- 
neatli. 

Sugaring consists in painting tree-trunks, 
posts, or palings with a special ‘sugar’, made of 
treacle, sugar, and stout, flavoured with 
jargonella (essence of pear), which iS^'Jtroiigly 
scented and will attract moths I’roiii a consider- 
able distance. The segar is spread on tre. ' 
trunks or posts at dusk and left for the moths 
to collect on it. Later it is examined, and all 
promising specimens .ire boxecl for the night. 
'I’hey should be exaniined carefully the lollow- 
ing moining, to avuid knocking olf into the 
killing bottle a J'emale that would be worth far 
more alive, for egg-laying. Spring an(;l autumn 
arc the best seasons for sugaring, but it can be 
done the whole year round. 

Scr also Vol. II: Be riTRFi.ii s; Moms. 
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CABARET, see Musical Comkdy. 

XSABER, TOSSING THE, see Hichi.and Gamls. 

GAGE BIRDS. Many species of birds may be 
kept ill captivity, cither in cages or aviaries. 
Tliey arc*chosen and bred for their song, the 
brilliance of their plumage, or their ability to be 
liained to speak. For thousands of’ years the 
Chinese have kept song birds as pets, and they 
were bred for their plumage by the people of 
ancient*Mexico and of Fgypt. In England all 
kinds of finches have been kept as pets for 
centuries, canaries having been introduced in 
the 1 6 th century by emigrants from the conti- 
nent. Parrots, parakeets, and other exotic, 
birds have also been popular for a long time. 
In country districts jackdaws and magpies arc 
often tamed. 'J'hese aie usually hand reared, 
cither having been taken from the nest or found 
injured and nursed to health. They become 
very tame and can b«' taught to speak; but, 
however tame they grow, they do as a rule 
evcnfually fly aw'.iy {see Crows, Vol. II). 
^J'o-djy , in Europe, America, and the 
dominions, clubs and societies foster the breed- 
ing of canaries, budgeiigars, parakeets, love- 
^lirds. finches, and others. There arc approxi- 
mately one thousand cage-bird societies in the 
British Isles alone, and these organize a great 
• man^ exhibitions. 

Tlie canary is a finch, found wild in the 
Canary Islands, Madeira, and the Azores, its 
natural colour being yellowish green, mottled 
witli brown. There are several other species of 
the same genus (the serins) one of which is 
common in south Europe, but none possesses the 
sw eet song ol’ the true canary {see Finches, Vol. 
II). Its domestication dates from the i6th cen- 
tury; and, as a result of careful breeding and 
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selection, not only hsS its colour been changed 
to a clear yellow, but also its size has been in- 
creased, its song improved, and many distinct 
breeds have been established, one entirely wmte 
and others blue and fawn. GanaVies have been 
used for testing the air in mines and other such 
place^, because they are soon affected by the 
presence of poisonous gases. 

Canaries should be fed on a mixture of 
canary and rope seed. Tliey can also have a 
little milk sop and biscuit occasionally, and they 
enjoy a piece of sweet apple. They need a con- 
stant supply of fresh water and grit, as well as 
cuttlefish which contains valuable mineral salts. 
"I'liey should keep in vii^rous health for years. 

Budgerigars are small Australian parakeets. 
Their normal colour is grass-green on the breast 
and underparls, w ith yellow face, and yellowish 
upper parts, barred with dark grey. The tail 
and wings are partially blue, and there is a 
patch of deep blue oif the chc^k and black spots 
on the throat. 'I’hc young birds arc barred on 
the forehead. As a result of domestication, 
several colour varieties, including various shades 
of blue, have been evolved, and even the pure 
white variety is not uncoir^non. 

Budgerigars are ftd on canary seed and millet, 
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with bnrkwlicatj pcislcaiia, and tlio seeding 
heads o*i grasses. They also need I’resh water, 
grit, and cutllefisii. 'I'liey liave no song, but 
young corks, tiiken fiom their parents at an 
early age and caged by themselves in a living- 
room, will, if spoken to rrec|uently, pick up words 
and even short seriteiK'cs. 

Other exotic rage biicls aie the Java sparrow, 
which comes liom Java and Sumatra, and the 
Bengalee, which is a fmeh bred by the Japanese. 
'1 he Java spariow is smaller tlian the common 
spariow; it has a slate grey plumage with a 
pinkish tinge, white checks, black head, throat, 
and tail, and a short pink bill. Bengalees are of 
various colours, white, and piebald. They live 
well in cages, and will build iiests and lay and 
hatch their eggs with little trouble. 

Various kinds of Parrots (cj.v. Vol. II), par- 
ticularly the grey parrot, the gicen parrot, the 
brilliantly coloured macaw, and the cockatoo, 
have long been popular as pets, chiefly, perhaps, 
because of their power of imitating human 
speech. It is said that Roman ladias taught 
tlicir parrots to say Tiail, Caesar!’. Paj ots and 
budgerigars cannot, of course, talk with intelli- 
gence; all they do is to imitate sounds and to 


associate certain sounds with certain actio is. 
‘Scratch poor Polly’ may be rewarded with a 
caress, or ‘Piece of sugar’ witli the hoped-for 
reward. Even without reward they will imitate 
the sounds they hear around them; indeed, at 
one time parrots brought home in the fo’c'slc 
of ships had a bad name for swT'aring. d’he 
composer Haydn had a parrot wlio could 
whistle one of his master's ce)mj)osi lions, and 
another p.arrot was lepiiic.d, in 1802, to be able 
to sing the lo ph Psalm. 

Parrots are easy te) house, requiring only a 
cage or a perch, and they often live to 50 yeqrs 
of age or more. Parrots, especially the greim 
Amazonian variety, arc subject to pslttaeoj^is, or 
]xirrot-fever, which can be transmitted to 
Imman beinL',s; but outbreaks of this disease in 
the British Isles ha\e been extremely rare. 

A number ol small buds are best housed in a 
garden aviaiy. 1 bis slioiild ha\e a srieltei' and 
room to fly, and should be sheltered from llie 
wind by a wall or (euce. If tlie shelter is cosy 
and draugIit-priK.)l', most species can be housed 
in such an aviar\ thronuhout the year without 
artificial heat. 

See also Pi tr. 

See also \'ol. II. Birds. 
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CAMERA, see rilOUUCJRAMIY. 

CAMPANOLOGY, Blll RlN(ilNG. 

CAMPING* An endless variety of holidays is 
, available for the camper in this country and 
abroad. Walkers and cyclists, carrying tiny 
tents tveighing less than 2 Jb., can visit remote 
and unfrequented parts of the country or join 
the communal life of a large camping site. 
% Families can set off with a couple of tents in the 
boot of their car or trailing a wcll-eciuipped and 
njomy caravan. (Jamp life may be simple; but 
the camper soon learns that it need not be 
prinfitive, and that the success of a camping 
"lioJiday depends on the efTh ient organization of 
equipment, site, and routine. 

Caravans may be small enough for a low- 
powered car to trail, with telescoping sides and 
streamlinTd curves to minimize wind resistance; 
or they may have two compartments and four 
berths, witli attachments for a lean-to tent to 
provide an outside kitchen or additional sleep- 
ing quarters. They are planned inside as 
ellicienlly as a ship’s cabin, with every incli of 
space used to store equipment, cups and plates 
being fixed so that they w ill not rattle. Caravans 
often have jacks at the coiners so that the wheels 
can be n^lievcd of •ix eight when tiie caravan is 
pitched. 

'I’lie best tents arc made of liia* cotton which 
is lighter than canwi'-’, and, tliough not air-tight, 
will keep out the rain unless the inside of th(! 
tent is touched. Waterproofed material keeps 
thc’jrain out more sci uiely, but, because it is 
aii-^ight, it may become wet inside froui con- 
densation. A fly-sheet over the tent will make it 
. cj^soli^^dv w aterproof, and the layer of air be- 
tween the fly-sheet and tent will keep the inside 
^warin at night and cool during the day. Over- 
liAnging eaves also give protection. "I’lie Ttisa’ 
is a small tent foi one or iwo people. It is 
conical in sha'pe with a centre pole which can 
^jtTTRed as a walking-stick during the day. It 
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tent pole which j^rovides a sheltered place for 
cocking and v\ ashing. 'A waterproof ground- 
sheet is essential. The tent is ludd in position 
liy guy ropes leading from the pol(*s and eaves 
and pegg(‘d to the ground, preferably with wire 
pegs. 'I’he sides of the tent are also pegged, 
'i’he guy ropes shou^^ be kept taut dining dry 
w'cather, but slackened during the wet weailier, 
when the material wall shiink and the pole may 
be forced through the tent top. 

A sheltered spot should be chosen for the tent, 
on firm ground which will hold the pegs. I’he 
tent should be pitched vfith the back to the 
wind so that tiie flout flap can be kept open day 
and night for ventilation. During the* day the 
sides mav be raised to air the tent thoroughly. 
The best site is near a river or the sea where 
bathing is possible. A supply of flesh w'aler near 
by is important, for w^ater is heavy to cany. 

Sometimes it is diflicult 10 find a suitable site, 
and it may be dusk by the lime the tiied and 
hungry party starts pitching the tent. To get 
settled and fed as (piickly as possible, each 
member must know what to do and be able to 
do it in any weather. First the tent is erected 
and the bedding and other belongings stowed 
inside. Then a fire is made or the Primus stove 
lighted. A sliallow’ ti’cnch, tapering in width, 
with the wide end facing the wind, should be 
dug lor the fire. If the bottom is lined with 


has no door, although a flap can be attached at 
night. It weighs less than 2 lb. and can be folded 
iri(o a tiny parcel. Two-poled tents may be as 
light as the Ttisa’ or large enough for a family. 
I'hc small ones are generally about 4 feet high 
at the door, sloping to a shorter pole at the back ; 
larger ones are 5 ft 6 in. or more at the ridge, 
with sides up to 2 ft. 6 in. high. The ‘Cottage’ 


or . iAlaskan’ tent has an extension beyond the 
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jC^NARY, see Caok Birds. 

canoeing. The canoe was the first efficient 
form of water transport devised by man, and 
^tj^is^uilercsting that its most modern dcvelop- 

f should be a partial return to the very 
St type of construction. By definition a 
is a. craft which is light enough to be 
d ovcilaiid by its crew; it has a draft 
ing it to float in the minimum of water (.j 
j will float a light canoe), it is pointed at 
ends, and is propelled by paddles. The 
first canoes were probably primitive bark canoes, 
e.^mples of which have been discovered in 
sevei^il parts of the world, as have also vaiioiis 
■Hbrins of skiri-cov(“Ted canoes. The dug-out 
canoe is now generally believed to have been a 
later development. The typical Clanadian canoe 
was the ultimate development of the bark canoe, 
just as tl74; modern collapsible folding canoe is 
a development from the earliest type of skin- 
covered boat. 

Canoeing was first taken seriously as a sport 
in this country towards the end of the last 
ceniury*, as a result of the iiioneer tours of John 
IVTacCregor in his canoe, described in his book 
A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe. These 
tours became famous, and a club, which sub- 
sequently became ^le Royal Canoe Club, was 
formed to popularize the sport. The club’s 
activities were first directed to cruising; but 
inevitably racing soon became popular. The 
sailing canoe, too, was soon evolved, the late 
Loid Raden-Powell being one of llie pioneers 
of tj^is form of sport in his sailing canoe Kautilus. 
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cruises on Continental waterways.* Most of these 
cruises were undertaken cither in the ‘Rob Roy’ 
cano^ (a long, sharp-pointed and decked type, 
rather like a rigid Eskimo kayak) ^ or in Canadian 
canoes, which had begun to be imported in 
large numbers from America, where they had 
been for many years an essential means of 
transport. The rigidity and w'eight of both of 
these types of canoe made their transport by 
road or rail a matter of difliculty, and so re- 
slrirted tiicir cruising range. 

Al ter the I'ir^t Woild War the sport of wild- 
water canoeing, that is to say canoeing on rapid 
livers, W’as taken up with great cnlliusiasm in 
Germany and other countiies, and the folding 
canoe was developed. This consists of a collap- 
sible wooden framework which slietclies and 
suppoits a skin of rubbeii/ed fabric. These 
canoes are ( xtremcly light — a typical single- 
seater weighs less than 8o lb., and can be dis- 
mantled in a matter of minutes and packed away 
into two easil) lran§porlabie carrying bags. The 
result of this development was to make it possible 
to canoe on all the waterw ays of Europt, and to 
bring about an immense increase of interest in 
the sport, which was soon internationally recog- 
nized. 

The International Canoe Federation was 
established in 1924 to control the competitive 
side of canoeing, and regattas w'ere held at 
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Prague and Copenhagen in 1933 and iPjP.By 
this time Ihitain, wlio originated the spoil, had 
fallen far behind in developing it, and when in 
1936 canoe events were for tlic first time in- 
cluded in the Olympic Games (q.v.), Great 
Britain had considerable difficulty in finding and 
training suitable competitors. Eventually, she 
was represented only in the single and double 
folding canoe events. Among the events which 
arc now accepted for international competition 
by canoers is the slalom, named alter its similarity 
to the ski slalom Ski-ing). It is an attempt 
to combine as many wild-water conditions as 
possiblcfin a fixed event. The course is laid out 
on a fast stretch of water, and difficult situations 
are provided by the erection of artificial ol)- 
slaclcs. Such events are a sinking test of skill, 
courage, and endurance, and provide a line 
spectacle coupled with exhilarating sport. Wild- 
watcr canoeing is a great and growing sport in 
the true Britisli tradition. The 1948 (Olympic 
Games (q.v.), which were held in England, 
included canoe championships, which took place 
on the Henley Regatta course (c[.v.). 

See also IV: Canoe. 

CARAVANS, see Camping. 

CARD GAMES, i. There are innumerable 
games which can be played with a pack of 
Playing Cards (q.v.), because of the great 
number of ways in which the fifty-two cards of 
the pack can be arranged. These games com- 
bine luck with skill in varying degrees. Pure 
gambling games such as Chemin de fer, which 
are illegal in Britain, arc entirely a r^atter of 
luck: 50 also are some of\he popular nursery 
games, such as Beggar My Neighbour, and some 
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of the Patience games (q.v.). Onr the oth f . 
hand, in games such as Poker and Br|/^ge/ 
(qq.v.), the players may be so skilful that thi 
clement of luck is of secondary importance. Most 
card games lend themselves to Gambling (q.v^ 
but can also be scored with counters instcJStl^ 
money. 

The fifty-two cards of a normal paejf are 
divided into four suits, Spades, Hearts, W)ia- 
monds, and Clubs, each containing thiiXeen 
cards. The Ace can count as the highest or^u 
lowest in the pack; the Court cards sometimes^ 
count as Knave n, Queen 12, and King 13, 
and sometimes all as 10. In some games one^r 
more cards may be treated as ‘Jokers’, ^witli 
special powers. The separate Joker card is 
rarely used. Piquet and Bezique are played 
with 32 cards, using only the higher values from 
the 7 to the Ace. Most games use the whole pack, 
but for some, such as Napoleon (hlap), only 
a few cards at a time are dealt to each player. 
Sometimes the players arc paired, as in Whist 
and Bridge (qq.v.); sometimes it is every man 
for himself; and sometimes the '‘Banker’ or the 
highest bidder is pitted against the rest, as in 
Vingt-et-un or Solo Whist respectively. In most 
games the player on the left of the dealer shuffies, 
or makes the cards, and the player on his right 
cuts them; in this way the possibility of an 
arranged pack is avoided. I^any very old games 
have their owti vocabulary. Piquet, whicJi comes 
I'rom France, has kept the French names for the 
moves; the names for the dilfcrent combinations 
in Poker (q.v.), such as ‘full-house’ or ‘flush’, 
have spread to other games. 

2. ‘Trump and 'Trick’ games are usiEtIIv 
played with four players, sometimes pair-^^’ as 
partners as in Bridge, sometimes playing ,\11 
against all. The whole pack is used, r pi 
object is to win the greatest number of tric- s— ^ 
or occasionally to lose tricks. Tricks are pla) :d 
by each player putting a card on the tabic l*i 
turn, the highest card played winning the trick. 
One suit is chosen as trumps --by biddipy in 
Bridge, by turning up a card in tlie pack in 
Whist, or by the first caid played; and a card 
of the trump suit can beat any card of another 
suit. For instance, if Hearts are trump», the a of 
Hearts beats a King or Ace of the other su'lS. 
In all these games players must, if the/' can, 
follow the suit of the card first led: if they /:annot, 
they may play a trump or discard a useless card 
of another suit. The penalties for ‘revokic j;’ (not 
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I ing suit) arc severe. In most games llic 
VM'rs winning the highest number of tricks 
the game. These games require concentra- 
tion and considerable skill, for the good player 
niust be able to judge what cards his paitiicr 
"Ills opponents hold, to remember what 
^have already been play(*d, and, therefote, 
|:ards ^re le ft in play against him at each 
Df the gam(?SJk/ariants of the trump and 
tricl/ games are those in which the players try 
^/)se tricks. In Black Maria, for instance, 
peifalties are scored for tricks containing Hearts 
’ or the Ace, King, or Queen (Black Maria) of 
Sj^tides; and the skill consists in avoiding taking 
tricks^ containing these cards. 

Nap is played with any number of players, 
each having live cards only. Each player states 
the number of tricks he thinks he can make; if 
he thinks he can make all the tricks, he calls 
‘Nap', or,Jf he thinks he can lose all, he calls 
‘Misere’. dhen the highest bidder leads a card 
of the suit which he wishes to be trumps, and 
the other players combine to prevent him horn 
making his call." 

3. Scf)uiN(; Combinations. A number of 
games for two players combine the taking of 
t licks with the arranging of the hands in certain 
scoring combinations. In Piquet, a favouiile 
garnlrling game of the i8th and 19th centurk"^', 
qnly tlie cards of 7 and upwards aic used. Each 
player is dealt twelve cards, the lemaining 
eight, divided into live and three, forming th(‘ 
‘stO('k’. Each player jrlays alternately a ‘major’ 
and a ‘minor’ hand. The major hand may ex- 
’ 'ivc cards from his hand for live m the 

lie minor hand may exchange thice. 
c players declare their hands, scoring 
)r various combinations such as threes, 

S nd sequences. 'Hie hands are then 

Eind more points scored for the winning 

^le is generally played with two packs, 
using only the cards from 7 upwards. There aic 
variations of the game, some using more 
■^han two jjacks. d he players are dealt B cards 
each, and a card is turned up to show trumps 
or ‘royals’. 'I'hc players play out their cards, 
rawing one from the pack for each card they 
pfi^^mit.- As they play, they declare and st ore 
^ points^r combinations as they arc formed. 1 he 
combiiiltions consist ol fours, sequences, mar- 
riages Jf Kings and Queens, and so on, any 
com^lfetion in the royal suit scoring at a higher 
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rate. ‘Bezique’ is a^anbination of tlm Queen 
tif Spades and Knave of Diamonds, any ‘Double 
Bczicpie’ (two pairs of these cards) ha^ie highest 
value of any. y 

Cribbage differs from Pic|uet Bezique in 
that there are no tijcks, but the. play consists 
entirely of making combinations of cards, such as 
pairs hnd sequences, or exact counts of lil’tccn. 

])layers have six cards each, from which 
they discard two each to Ibrm the ‘Caib’. They 
then play out the remaining four cards in turn, 
counting up to 31 and scoring as they play. For 
instance, A plays an 8, and B plays a 7, making 
15 and scoring 2 to B. A then plays anoth(;r 7, 
scoring 2 lor a pair and bringing the count to 22. 
If li has a 9 h(^ can bring the count exactly to 
31, and score 2. If neither player can reach 31, 
the nearest to that number scores one. When the 
cards are played out, each player marks up the 
.score in Iiis hand, the dealer counting any score 
wliich may chance to be in the Crib. The scores 
are marked on a special board with holes into 
which the markers fit. Cribbage is generally 
placed with two players. 

4* Games in which the object is to assemble 
ccitain combinations of cards range from the 
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highly Vskilled Poker to^party games sueli as 
RummA There arc many variations of Rummy, 
but the pXnciplc is the same in all. Two packs 
o> cards ar^ used, and a certain number — 
usually 7 or^'o — are dealt to each player, the 
pack then being placed in the middle of the 
table with one card, face uppermost, beside it. 
Each player in turn either takes the upturned 
card or draws a card from the pack, at the saiiic 
time discarding one liorn liis hand. The object 
is to collect sequences of one suit or groups of the 
same number. 'I'he pla>cr who first gets his 
whole hand arranged in this way, wins, and the 
rest count against themselves the cards w'hich 
they have failed to group. Sometimes the 2 of 
Spades is counted as a Joker, and can be made 
to represent any card the player wishes. 

5. In another group of games the players 
either try to get rid of their cards or to get the 
greatest number of cards. In Sevens the object 
is to get rid of cards. Tl>e first player puts out 
a 7. After that, players in turn either build 
up or down from this 7, or put out another 
7. If they cannot play, they forfeit a counter. 
Racing Demon is a game rather of the same 
sort. 

In Old Maid, a very simple pairing game, the 
players try to got rid of their cards by pairing 
them ofi'. One of the Queens is without a pair, 
the other Queen having been removed. The 
player left with the odd Queen is the ‘Old Maid’. 
In Snap or Cork Grab, also paiiing games, the 
object is to collect as many cards as possible. 
Each player successively turns up a card, and, 
when a pair is exposed, the first player to shout 
‘snap’ (or, alternatively, to grab the cork) wins 
the cards. In Pelinanisrn, a memoiy game, the 
cards are spread face downwaids on tlie table. 
7 "he players turn up two at a time, trying to 
find pairs. Cards which do not make pairs arc 
turned down again, and the players must re- 
member where they are. 

Some games, of which Happy Families is 
probably the oldest, are played with .special 
packs. In Happy Families, for instance, a pack 
consists of sets of families — father, mother, son, 
and daughter — of bakers, sweeps, doctors, and 
so on. The game is to collect complete himilics 
by guessing in whose hands the missing members 
are. For Lexicon, a game somewhat like 
Rummy, the cards have letters gn them instead 
of figures, and the object is to build words. 

See also Party Games; Board Games. 


CARDS, see Pl.wing Gauds; Card Games. 
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CARNIVALS. We now use the word 
in a general sense to describe a particular kind 
of public celebration or entertainment ^vldclx^ 
includes a fancy dress procession througrTOu^ 
streets. The word comes to us from Italy, #ncre’ 
Shrove Tuesday is called the carmvahy fnd is 
derived from the Latin pl»»asc carnem l^re — 
‘to put away meat’. Oiiginally, thcreforel the 
carnival w'as the festival just before Lent, ViTTf^" 
it is still fairly lavishly celebrated in Roman 
Catholic countries. It is a time when peojilc 
have a ‘last lling’, finishing up the Ibod tftid 
drink and indulging in the pleasures th^t aie 
to be forbidden during Lent. It owes a gre;ff^ 
deal to pagan springtime celebrations, such as 
the Lupcrcalia and the Bacchanalia of ancient 
Rome. Originally^ the festival lasted from the 
end of Epiphany until midnight on Sla ove "Fues- 
day, and in some places it is still celebrated 
for about 15 days. More often, however, it is 
confined to a few days or to Shrove 'Fuesday 
itself. 

Our use ol'the word comes from the traditional 
form of the celebration in some continental 
countries, such as Italy, France, and the Rhine- 
land. I'lic high-light is a procession through the 
main streets of revellers in^ all sorts of gay dis- 
guises — masks and dominoes, huge grotesque' 
heads, and fancy dress. Elaborate tableaux are 
arranged and w heeled along on carts, and beau I y 
competitions are held for the election of the 
Carnival Queen and her ladies-in-vvaiting. 
Sometimes a King is also chosen. The revellers 
try to involve the passers-by in the procecllings 
by throwing flowers, sweets, and confetti atohem 
— at one time they pelted them with dirt Sjnd 
rubbish, but this was changed in th?'>^ult*'"- 
interest. In Germany the procession inCiNidei 
men dressed as animals, and is aecompaniecl by^'* 
elephants and bears who collect money from tfie 
crowd. The procession clearly borrows its form 
from early pagan RnuAt.s (q.V. Vol. i) 
I'rance, where the festival is callec), the Alardi" 
Gras (‘fat Tuesday’), it is the custom to lead a 
fat ox through the streets, bedecked with gar- 
lands and ribbons, and accompanied by a banH 
of mock priests, in direct parody of a Rp^r^ui 
sacrificial procession. The ox is aft^wards , 
killed and roasted. Festivities of all Wnds arc 
held during the carnival season, such a^masked 
balls and dancing in the streets wliich a^' gaily 




A CARNIVAL PROCESSION IN NICE ON TIIB FRl NCH RIVIERA 

New York Times 

dtoorated with flowers. As in England, pan- restaurant and a baflroom as \vl11 as gambling 
cakes arc the traditional carnival fare. rooms. Casinos are illegal in Britain under the 


Venire was once one of the centres of carnival 
#crlelj|ation, Init now the most lavish carnivals 
are li_'ld on the Riviera. In England Shrove 
'l’ue‘ .lay was once a holiday and a day of cele- 
bration; but pancakes are now almost all that 
remairfr of the English carnival-time festivities 
{seeJaso Iraditional Sports and Customs). 
^ 4juj rng the summer holiday season, however, 
seaside resorts somelmies arrange imitations of 
the continental carnival, the main feature being 
jteJU»ttMty competition for the election of the 
Carnival Qjticen. 

CAROL SINGERS, see Waits. 

GASKl^S. These were originally public build- 
ings wiu| music and dcancing rooms, to be found 
in manu liuropean towns. Gambling games, 
howcvcM were soon introduced, and gradually 
the began to be accepted as meaning a 

^^fijbling house, though most casinos contain a 


Gaming Acts {see Gamblixo). Tlie chid games 
played in Casinos are Roulette and a variety of 
purely gambling Card Games (q.v.) of which, 
in Europe at least, Chernin dc J'cr or Baccarat 
is the most popular. In the casinos of the 
American continent various dice games are 
popular, chiefly variations of Crap-shooting {see 
Dice). 

Roulette, a game of pure chance, is played 
on a green cloth placed on a table, and marked 
with hgures and other signs, as shown in the 
diagram. A small white ball is spun in a wheel, 
which is also divided into numbered compart- 
ments. The object of the game is to guess into 
which compartment of the wheel the ball will 
lodge after it has been spun; and stakes are 
placed on the appropriate section of the cloth. 
There are manyxncthods of staking: even clianccs 
may be taken on the w^inning number being 
red or black, odd or even, and so on; 2 to i 
chances may be taken on dozens, that is. 
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numbers falling between 1-12, 13 24, 25 36; even numbers, ‘Impair odd numbers, ‘Manque’ 
while varying odds are given on combinaiions indieales the numlx-is i ib, ‘rasse’ iq 3b. A 
covering two or more numbers, A player striking cionpier employed by the casino oj)eTat('s the 
on a single number and winning is paid 35 wheel, spinning it and throw ing the ball into it 
limes his stake. As with many games, Roulette in the opposite direction to that in whieh the 
has a vocabulary of its own. ‘Paii’ indicates wheel is spinning. ' 



f atmosphere of a casino where Roulette 

Is^^being played is often tense and exciting. 
People crowd round the table to gamble or to 
wa(( h the play and the expressions on the faces 
of the gamblers. A croupier stands at each 
table raking in the money and telling thfj peof)le 
when to place their bets and when to stop. He 
cries ^Faites vos jeux* to encourage people to bet, 
or 'Rien ne va plus' when no more stakes can be 
ph\j:ed for that turn. Many people place only 
small bets, but large sums of money arc lost 
and won, oltcn in the space of an evenii]g’s 
pLiy. 

The i8th and if^lh centuries were the great 
days ftf the casino in i'hirope, when throughout 
France and Germany every fiimous rcsoit 
and watering-place maintained w’ell-fre(|ucnted 
gambling rooms. Gasinos were abolished in 
(Germany by a law of ihhh and in Belgium i»i 
ipO'J. "I’liey still exist in France, particulaily 
in the tourist centres. Italy licensed casinos at 
San Remo and Venice alter the First World War 
to attract tourists, and the then iree City of Dan- 
zig licerised a casino in 1930. Nevada, which 
legalized c«isiiios in 1031, is the only stale of the 
U.S.A. to permit gambling houses, though many 
slates of South and Central America have 
legalized g.nnbling casinos. 

The most famous® casino in the world is at 
Monte Carlo, the chief city of the tiny state of 
Monaco. This casino, lirst ojrened in 185b, 
attracts thousands of tourists to the city every 
year. C’iti/ens of Monaco are forbidden to enter 
the gambling rooms, but the state gains so imrch 
r'eveliuc from the casir.M that there arc rro taxes 
in Monaco. 

See also Gam MI ing. 

CAT*?, DOMESTIC. The antiquity of the 
ciomcsticalcd cat cannot Ix' doubted as there is 
mention of lh(* cat as a domestic animal in a 
Sanskrit manuscript written over 2,000 years 
ago. In all probability it had been domestic<i- 
axf'by tlie lyg> ptians ver y much earlier than 
this, howe\Vr', as numerous tomb drawings of 
cats and murnmilied bodies of them dating 
froip very cardy Tigyptian dynasties have been 
discovered. 

The cat was held in the greatest veneration 
'and aw; by the ancient J'gyptrans, wdio woi- 
shippechit in the form of the cat-headed goddess 
Bast orA'asht (from wdiich, it is suggested, comes 
4gir word ‘Pu.ss’), of wdiom there are several 
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figures in the Brilisli Aluscum. The Egyptians 
believed that all cats went to heaven — to one of 
two heavens, in fact, for they believed there w?,> 
a higher-grade heaven for aristoci\atic cats, and 
one of lower degree for others. Ori the death of 
a cat, in Egypt, the members of the household 
woulck go into mourning and shave off their 
eyebrows. 

The cat as a domestic animal does not seem 
to have been known to the Assyrians, the Greeks, 
or the Hebrews, and there is no record of it as 
such in India until about a thousand years later 
than in Egypt. It is probable, therefore, that 
the cat was first domesticated in Egypt. It^lso 
seerns certain that the bi^ed of wild cat which 
was*domest ’Gated by the lygyptians w’as the one 
which is to-day known as the ‘Kaffir’ cat, a 
thin, poorly striped, grey cat which is found over 
the whole continent of Africa. 

'Pheie are, how ever, numerous other wild cats 
ill various parts of the world, such as the Jungle 
Cat and the Flat-headed Cat of India, and the 
Fishing C<it, which lives chiefly on fish w'hich it 
hunts and catches itself. There are also the 
Servaline Cat of AlHca, the Tigrinc Cat of 
South America, the Parup*? Cat of Patagonia, 
Hensafs Cat of bra/il. as well as the untameable 
common Fairopcan Cat, of which a sul:^-spccies 
is occasionally found in the north of Scotland 
(see Cats, Wild, Vol. 11). 

Expert? are not agreed as to whether the 
v.uious domestic varieties of cals scattered over 
the w'orld have spuing from one single species 
of wild cat, or whether several of the numerous 
^vild types have played their part, together with 
the ciONS-brceding of their yirogeny. T here is 
much to be said in support of the theory that cats 
are of one species, such as the fact that they all 
iiiicr-breed freely, as do domestic cars witli wild 
species, and the oflspiing are invariably per- 
fectly fertile; but it setmis equally certain that 
some breeds did not spring IVom the domesti- 
cated Egyptian cals; for instance the Persian 
cat is most likely descended from the Pallas’ Cat 
of cer'tral Asia, and the lov’cly Siamese Cat is 
ahno'Jt certainly a descendant of the Golden 
Cal of Malaya. 

It is sometimes stated that Siamese cats are 
the only kind which really form a distinct 
breed, a ihcoi y easily understood if it is accepted 
that they arc descended IVorn the Golden Cat 
of Malaya. Indeed the pale blue eyes, uncat- 
likc nature, characteristic voice, and the fact 
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M\NX CAT 

Thomas tall 

that the kittens arc born white and chanitc 
colour later, make them very distinctive amon«4st 
other varieties. 

The many varieties of ( ats are. chiefly varia- 
tions of colour and length oflur. The best-know ri 
varieties, besides the. Siamese, are the short- 
haired Maltese; the long-liaired Angora, Chin- 
chilla, and Silver, Blue, and Smoked Persians; 
the rare, hairless cat of Mexico, which was once 
(he pet of the Aztecs; the Orange, and Long- 
tailed Tabbies; and the tailless Manx Cat, 
formally known as the ‘Cornish’ Cat. The Manx 
Cat with its short forelegs and big hind-quarters, 
is diflicult to explain, as there is only one tailless 
wild species, the Lynx, and this cannot have 
been its progenitor. It is most probable that its 
lack of tail is the result of constant mutation, as 
is the c.ase with the Old English Sheepdog. Tor- 
toise-shell cats are always female, and ginger 
ones are usually male — a question of genetics 
rather than of breeds [see Heredity, Vol. II). 

It is generally believed ^hat the domestic cat 
was introduced into Great Britain by the 
Romans, and that it was the Egyptian domesti- 
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cated cat tliat they brought; but if it was/Jii^ 
species which was brought to Britain, ir wa ; 
probably by the early Phoenician traders, not by 
the Romans. The first written rcfcrcncfe to the 
domestic cat in Britain occurs in a law made in 
A.D. 936 by Hywell, Prince of South Wales, for 
the protection of cats. In this statute a blind 
kitten was reckoned to be worth a penny, two- 
pence w'hen its eyes were opened, and fourpcnce 
when it had caught its hrst mouse. For killing 
a cat there was a considerable fine — enough 
w^Iieat to cover tiie body of the cat, a milch ewe, 
a fleece, and a lamb. During the Middle Ages 
the cat was the only pet animal allowed in 
monasteries and nunneries. An evil name w^as, 
however, soon gained by the cat as an associate 
of w'itches, and it was commonly believed that 
witches, and at times the Devil their master, 
would assume the Ibrm of a cat when they 
wished to be about evil deeds {see Wiichcraft, 
V’ol. I). Superstitions, such as that a black cat 
brings luck and that a cat has nine lives, still 
survive as a reminder of the magical pow ers once 
attributed to cats. 
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TABBY CAT 

Thomas Fall 


It seems likely that the Biitish donieuic eat 
has at least some blood of the Kgyptian wild 
cat but none of the Scoltish wild cat, since botli 
the Jiritish domestic and the l^gyptian cats have 
bla( k pads, wliereas the Scottish wild cat has 
yellowish pads. Hie reason why the Scottish 
wild cat and the domestic tabby resemble each 
other is probably because a neglected cat often 
reverts to the wild and breeds with a wild cat, 
and the olfspring from such crosses ate in- 
variably untameable. 

In calling the cat a ‘domestic’ animal, we arc 
using the word in a relative sense, for, in spile 
of the fact that the c:* has for at least ‘3,000 years 
condescended to make its home with man, it 
cannot be called a truly domestic animal no 
other animal having remained so uncompro- 
misingly independent. It is certainly not as 
entirely dependent on man for its well-being as 
• is a cjog, and will on th<' slightest excuse revert 
to the wild, where it is entirely capable of 
fending lor itself. 



ABYSSINIAN CATS 

Thomas Fall 


(Itits usually keep themselves in good health, 
and are scrupulously clean; though as a result 
of serni-domcsticatiori they sometimes suffer 
from parasites, such as fleas and worms, and 
may contract forms of cat 'flu and other diseases. 
The normal temperature of a ' at is 101-3^’, with 
a pulse rate of iio to 130 and a respiration of 
20 to 30. Their usual duration of life is from 7 
to 10 years, although they have been known to 
r each thz age of 24. 

^rom-cats are usually castrated when young 
to pi'cvent tire chaiarieristic unpleasant odour 
which develops in the male when it reaches 
puberiy, and to make them sla\ at homl^. T his 
operatron makes them grow’ largci and heavier. 
Caterwauling is a part of the courtsliip of tom- 
cats, who will light liieir rivals viciously for the 
female’s lavour. d'he female cat 1 caches puberty 
at about 6 months old, and then comes in 
season about three or lour times a year regardless 
of the time of year, each period lasting 7 to 2i 
days. When mated the period of gestation is 58 
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to 6o days, and tlic resultant kittens, usually 
litters of three to six, arc born fully covered with 
hair, but with tlicir eyes closed. I’hey open their 
eyes after 9 days, and can be weaned at 6 weeks. 

At the time they leave their mothers, kittens 
need four meals a da>, mainly of milk and 
breadcrumbs. As they get older, they begin to 
eat a little meat or fish, and a little vegetable 
can be added when they are 2 months old. 
Lime-water given in their milk every day until 
they get tlieir second teeth at 5 months, will 
make the teeth strong and picvent rickets. 
Grown cats need only two meals a day — fresh, 
warm, and slightly salted, with any kind of meat 
and any boned fish, cofiked or raw. 'I’hey cannot 
eat large quantities at a time, as a kitten's 
stomach is no larger than a walnut, and a full- 
grown tom-cat's is cjiily the si/.e of an orange. 
Cats should always ha\c plenty of chinking 
\vater, and should be alkw\rd to come and go 
ft eely. \Vell-fed cats eatcli the most mice. 

I’hc olcl-lashioncd idea tliat cats can see l^ctter 
in the dark than in cla\liglit is a fallacy; but 
the irises of cats’ eyes can open very wide to 
enable tlicm to see well in a bad liglit — useful 


to animals with partially nocturnal habits. Grits’ 
eyes shine in the dark (as do those of some othei* 
animals) because of an iridescent pigment which 
lines the eye immediately behind the light- 
sensitive surhicc. When light falls on this pig- 
ment, brilliant metallic tints are shown up. 

Sfc also Pi ts. 

CATS’ CRADLE, Puzzlls. 

CELESTA, sre KeYDOARD INSTRUMEjNTS. 

’CELLO, see S riti.Nc. Ixsi ri’ml.n rs. 

CHANNEL SWIMMING. On 25 August 
1875, Captain Matthew Webb clivc‘cl olf the 
foot c^f Admiralty Pier, l^ov^er, and started to 
swim straight out to sea. ITc landed in France 
21 hours and .^5 minutes latc'r, tlius completing 
the first Channel swim in liistory. The feat 
amazed the world, and lias since been ix*cog- 
nized as the Blue Riband of long-clistanrc 
swimming. Sw’immcrs of many nation'^, among 
them Americans, South Amciicaiis, South 
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•Africans, New Zealanders, Indians, and Egyp- 
.tians, have made hundreds of attempts since. 
So far only twenty-five have been successful. 

The -distance at the nearest points is barely 
19 miles, but the distance covered is more than 
twice as far. The difficulty of the task is due to 
the intricacies of the currents. The strong tide 
from the Atlantic splits in two to pass round tlie 
Ihitish Isles. One part rolls up the English 
(Channel, and through the narrow Straits of 
D(!Tver. The other part passes round the North 
of Scotland and then down the North Sea. The 
• two tides meet head-on twice a day offithe mouth 
of the Thames, near the Straits of Dover. Many 
stroitg currents are set up, through which the 
swimmer’s path must be plotted with great care. 
Off-shore tides are particularly strong; thus, in 
the closing stages of a swim, the aspirant is 
called upon to give his best effort after more tli.in 
10 hours in the water: and added to that tla ie 
is the extreme cold of long immersion. 

'I'he crossing from Fiance to England has 
proved to be the easier, and twenty-one of the 
twenty-five successes have been made in this 
directic^i. The fastest crossing was made by 
the Frcnclirnan, Georges Mi(hel, in ii liis. 
5 min., on loth September kj'^G (his eleventh 
attempt); but the swim is not lecogni/r'd by the 
Ghannel Swammintj^Associalioii. Iv II. lemnie 
—the only swimmer to have swum the Ghannel 
in both directions — set up a record for the 
Ihigland to France crossing with a time of 15 
Ins. 54 min. on i8th August 193 ). This swim, 
which won the Dover (iold Gup, ^^as tlie second 
. ol' two succc.ssfiil aifeinjils; the first iiom 
I’l.irtce to England- took place on 5th August 
1927. 

See also Swimming. 

CHARADES. Tliis party game originated in 
l^rancc. It is usuallv an acting game, the actors 
ciioosing a word of two or more syllables and 
then acting it, -first each sellable separately and 
thru the whole* word. T lie audience must guess 
the w'ord. charade can also be a Riddle (q.v.) 
in the finni of a short verse. Ihis kind was 
popular in the i8th century, an excellent example 
beflig thb charade on ‘Gourtship’ made up by 
■ Mr. Eltcm in Jane Austen's novel, Emma. 

My first displays the w’^ealth and pomp of kings, 
Lords of the cartli! their luxury and case. 

Another view of man, my second brings. 

Behold him there, the monarch of llic seas! 
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But, ah! united, what reverse we have! 

Man’s boasted power and freedom, all are flown; 
Lord of the earth and sea, he bends a slave. 

And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone. 

The word chosen must, obviously, be one in 
w hich cacli syllable has a separate meaning. In 
an acj.ed cliarade the \vord ‘transport', Ibr in- 
stance, might be dividi^d into ‘trance’ (repre- 
sented by a spiritualist’s seance), and ‘port’ (an 
after-dinner scene), and ‘transport’ (a scene of 
.soldiers aboard ship). When the charnde is acted, 
the word represented must be spoken once 
during the scene, though tins can be done as 
unobtrusively as possible. The scenes arc al- 
w’ays impromptu, only outlines being pre- 
armnged, the artion and conversation arc 
spontaneous, and the costumes and properties 
improvised. The fun (l(‘f)ends upon witty im- 
provisations by the actors, w'ho may reiiresent 
.'iny l>pe of character, including animals. A 
good description of how tiie game was played 
in his day is given in Variiy Eair, by 'Fhai kciay. 
In Durnb-aeling, a vaiiant of charades, the 
actors mime instead of speaking. In this case 
the audience chooses the word — a word, of 
course, capable of being ly presented in mime, 
d’hey tell the actors only the inital letter, with 
a clue, such as that it is an animal or an occu- 
pation. 'The actors then perform in duiTib-show 
whatevei they think the woid to be, and the 
audience hisses each wrong guess and claps the 
light one. Dumb Grambo is played in the same 
',vay except that the word is always a verb, and 
the clue is a word that rhymes with it. 

See also Party Cam. s. 

CHARIOT RACING. Racing with chariots 
was the earliest form of horse-racing. It w^as a 
favourite sport of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the earliest description of it being in 
Homer’s Iliad. Chariot racing formed part of 
the programme of the Olympic Games (q.v.) 
probably from 77b b.c., and was performea on 
tlie fourth day of the Games with much cere- 
monial. Throughout the decline of the Roman 
Empire, chariot races degenerated into popular 
spectacles exciting much interest among the 
citizens of both Rome and Constantinople. 

The chariot was a very light construction on 
two wlieels, open at the back and high in the 
liont, with a long sj^aft. There was room in it 
fo- the charioteer and one other to stand. ,It' 
w’as a graceful-looking vehicle and often richly 
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decorated, with a fine caiVed head to the shaft, accommodation for 250,000 people. Down the 

It was pulled by two, three, or four horses. In middle of the U, separating the starting course 

a two-horse chariot (a biga) or a three-horse from the return course, ran a low stone wall, 

cluiriot (a triga), the horses were yoked abreast called the spinay which was decorated with 

to the shaft. The most common racing chariot statues and shrines and obelisks. On the spina^ 

was the quadriga or four-horse chariot, in which also, were seven figures of dolphins and seven 

the Uvo inner horses were yoked and the two oval objects, one of which was taken down as the 

outer w'ere attached to the chariot by ropes, chariots completed each of the seven rounds 

The charioteer, dressed in a short, sleeveless, fine which constituted the race. The race generally 

W'oollen tunic of white, red, blue, green, gold, or began with a ceremonial procession from the 

purple, according to the colour of his team, held Capitol to the circus, and this added colour drid 

the reins in his left hand with the ends strapped pageantry to a very magnificent scene, 

round his waist and a long goad in his right The object of each charioteer was to gain the 
haiv- 1 . Successful charioteers, many of whom inner position during the straight drive so as ‘'to 
were slaves, won much honour. be able to take the bend at the shortest course. 

The chariot course or ‘circus’, where the race It took great skill to manage four powerful and 

was run, was in the shape of an elongated excited horses in such a headlong gallop without 

narrow U, with tiers of scats running parallel crashing with another chariot or against the 

to the course and forming a crescent round one boundary wall. Crashes, indeed, happened fre- 

cnd. The flat end of the U w'as occupied by the ciuently, and the charioteer was ibrtunate if he 

stalls, where the competing chariots and horses w ere able to leap clear of ihe medley of chariot 

were held in readiness. One of the great wheels and struggling horses. To add to the 

circuses of Rome was said to have seating excitement of tliis life-aiid-death struggle, the 
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grandstand and parade of ciiarioVs betore a race 
Wall-painiiiig from a tomb about 500 b.c. 


races, in Roman times, acquired an intense Paolo Boi toured most of civilized Europe, play- 
polttical significance difTcrent from that of any ing and defeating all the masters of chess, 
other sport of other times or places. Gharioteeis including Lopez. Until the middle of the iQtli 
• belonged to a party or faction named after a century, however, there were no players (except 
cotour, iiotal^ly blue or green, and its victories perhaps for Philidor in the i8th century) whose 
or defeat in the circus involved success or failure play could bear comparison with that of ’the 
in obtaining power at the court of the emperor, gre^t modern masters of the game. No single 
At last, when Rome was overthrown, the leaders nation has a monopoly of talent, the successive 
of the blue and the green factions were still so champions from early iqtli century onwards be- 
intent on their quarrels that each side appealed ing Labourdonnais (Frcncli), Staunton (British), 
for aid to the foreign conqueror. Anderssen (Danish), Morphy (American), 

Stcinitz and Lasker (Geiman), Capablanca 
CHESS. This is of uni(|ue importance among (Cuban), Alekhine (Russian), Euwe (Dutch), 
board games throughout the woild, and one of and finally Botwiuik (Russian). In Britain the 
the most complic'atcd. Its rules arc international ruling authority in chess is the British Chess 
and arfe controlled by the l edcration Inter- Federation, founded in 1904, 
nationalc des Echccs founded in Paris in 1924. 2. 1’he Board and the Pieces; Not.\tion. 

In England there arc Chess clubs in all the large A chess board has sixty-fouf squares alternately 
towns, including about 100 clubs in London, white and black. Each player has sixteen 
Some of the ncwspiyiers publish chess problems pieces or ‘men’ coloured white or bh'^k, and 
regularly. The game has the advantage that the two pl.iyers move alternately, white having 
two players at a distance from each other can the first move. The board is set up as shown in 
car'ry on a game by correspondence, even by Fig. i. Reading from left to right, the pieces 
wireless. A really good player treats it more like are Rook (or Castle), Knight, liishop, Qj'een, 
a science than a recreation, and many profound King, Bishop, Knight, Rook, and llie abbicvia- 
. books have been writt« n about it. lions used for these are R, Kt, B, Q , K, B, Kt, R. 

I.* History. It is impossible to say when or In fr ont of the pieces stand the eight pawns (P) 
where chess originated. Various legends accord in a line. The boat'd must ah\ays be set so 
its origin to China, India, Persia, or I’vgypt, and that there is a white square in the right-hand 
traces of it have been found among widely corner, and so that the Qiiecn stands on a square 
separated peoples. There is no definite evidence of her own colour. 

of it before the 7th century in Persia, and it There are two commonly used notations or 
appears to have spread to Europe in the 8th ways of describing the positions on the board — 
century at the*tiiiie of the great Arab invasion, the ‘descr iptive’, very commonly used in 1 ng- 
This early fofm, substantially the form still land, and the ‘algebraic’. The latter is the 
played in ^he East, differed rather from modern simpler', and so we will use it hei’e. The vertical 
chess, which began to evolve dining the 15II1 lines of squares on the board are called ‘files’, 
century. The two earliest surviving printed the horizontal lines ‘ranks’, and obliciue lines 
bo 5 ks oil chess belong to the i^th century: The of squares of the same colour are ‘diagonals'. 
Game and Play e of the Cheese, pr inted by Caxton, The files are named a- h from left to right, and 
. and a book by a Spaniard called Luccna. In the ranks 1-8 from Wiiite’s side of the board. 
1561 a Portuguese, Ruy Lopez, published a The a- d files^are Queen’s side files, and e- h 
work marking the beginnings of modern chess. King’s side, and wlfcn it is necessaiy to distin- 
'Fhe game spread to Italy; from there a certain guii^h the two Rs from each other, we refer 
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to the QR and KR — similarly to QKt, QB, 
KKt, KB. We now have a name for every 
square, and can accordingly record positions or 
games. This shows how it is possible for people 
to play the game by post. 

In the descriptive notation each file is named 
after the piece standing on it instead of a-h, so 
that the files are QR, QKt, QB, Q, K, KB, KKt, 
KR. The ranks arc numbered i-8, each side 
numbering from his own back line. Every 
square, therefore, has two names, one from 
White’s point of view, one from Black’s. For 
example, in the diagram Fig l, the pawn in 
front of I he QB is on c2 (algebraic notation) and 
on White's QBa or Black's QBy (descriptive 
notation). It is easy to see that the algebraic 
notation is the simpler. 

3. Moves of the Pieces. The object of the 
game is to ‘checkmate’ the enemy King (from 
Persian shah mat, the king is dead) — that is, to 
attack him in such a way that he cannot escape. 
Whenever the King is threatened, this must be 
announced by saying ‘check’, and if the King 
can escape he must: if he cannot, the game is 
finished. Each player tries to weaken his 
enemy's attack by c^-)turing his men, especially 
his Queen. All pieces ‘capture’ by going on to 
the square occupied by an enemy piece and so 
rcmoviifg this piece from the board: they do not 
jump as in draughts. 

The Rook (or Castle) may move any number 
of squares forward or sideways, that is, along a 
rank or file, so long as he is not obstructed by 
his own or an enemy piece. He must stop short 
of his own piece and may capture the enemy 
piece. The Bishop may move any number of 
squares diagonally, and so always keeps on to 
squares of the colour on which he starts. The 
Queen, the most powerful of all the pieces, 
moves any number of scjuarcs along rank, file, 
or diagonal. 

The King moves one square only at a time 
in any direction, but he is not allowed, of course, 
to move on to a square where he could be cap- 
tured. The King also has a move performed in 
conjunction with a Rook (the only move in the 
game in w'hich more than one piece is used) 
called ‘(^asthng’. (Sec Fig 2.) This move can 
be made under the following conditions: (i) 
that neither King nor Rook has moved pre-. 
viously throughout the gair^e; (2). that the King 
is not in check when the move is made (it does 
not matter whether or not he has been checked 
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earlier in the game) ; (3) that the King docs not 
move over, or, of course, on to a square attacked 
by an enemy piece. If these conditions arc 
satisfied, the player may castle. He does this by 
moving his King two squares towards the Rook 
and then jumping the Rook over the King on 
to the square next to it. In Fig. 2 White may 
castle with his Queen’s Rook, the arrows showing 
how the move is made. He may not castle KR, 
because fi (one of the squares the King must 
move over) is attacked by the Black Queen. 
Black may castle KR, but not QR, because the 
Kt is still in the way. Castling is written as 
(Castles KR or 0-0 for castling King’s side, and 
as Castles QR or 0-0-0 for castling Queen’*: side. 

The Knight moves sideways in a direction 
approximately bisecting the angle between the 
Rook’s and the Bishop’s move, either one step 
sideways and two steps forwards, or two steps 
sideways and one forwards in any direction — 
this gives him altogether eight pos*;il)le moves 
(see Fig. 5). He is quite unobstructed by other 
pieces in his movements, though he cannot, of 
course, move on to a square occupied by one of 
his own pieces. 'I'he pawn is the weakest of all 
the pieces, moving ibrwards along a file only, 
one square at a time. To make a capture, 
however, it moves one square diagonally for- 
wards: it is the only piece which captures in a 
different way from its normal move. Another 
peculiarity is that it is allowed to move two 
squares forward on its first move — a modifica- 
tion introduced to speed up the game in the 
early stages. Should it succeed in reaching the 
eighth or fiirthest rank, it may be given^ the 
value of any piece the player chooses, except 
the King: normally a Queen would be taken. 
Finally, we have a curious move called en passant 
capture: if a pawn moves two squares and there 
is an opposing pawn which could have taken i*^ 
had it only moved one square, then this opj^o.siig 
pawn has the right, Ibr one move only, to 
capture just as if its enemy had^only gone one 
square. 

The aim of the game, as we have "said, is to 
checkmate the opponent’s King. In Fig. 3 the 
White King is in check from the Black Queen. 
He cannot move into any other position without 
putting himself again in check from the Black 
Knight, Pawn, or King. Therefore he is check- 
mated, and Black has won the game. If, 
however, as in Fig. 4, the White King is not 
actually attacked, but his opponent’s men are in 
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A r.AMI? OF CHESS 

From a Frerx'h ivory mirror casp, c. 1310 
Victoria and Albert AIus. 


such a position that he can make no move 
without putting himself in check, he is ‘Stale- 
mated’, and the game is considered a draw. 
The attacking player, of course, avoids this 
conclusion if he can. If one of tlie men is so 
placed that it cannot move without putting its 
own King in check from one of the opponent's 
men, it is said to be ‘pinned’ on the King. If 
a man gets in such a position on the board that 
it can capture either of two of its opponents, it 
is said to ‘fork’ them. 

4. Values of the Pieces. These depend 
enormously on the particular position; but the 
following is a rough general guide. With P ~ i 
wc have Q = 9, R = 5, B ^ Kt = si. 'I'he 
Knight is better than the Bishop in very crowded 
positions, since it is not obstructed by other 
pieces; in most other positions the Bishop is 
rather better than the Knight. 

5. Hints on Play. It is impossible in a short 
article to give more than a few very general 
principles of the play. All the pieces should be 
brought into play as quickly as possible — it is 
never good tactics to try to win with one or two 
only. It is wisest to play in and try to control 
the centre of the board, as this gives more room 
to manoeuvre. A Knight, for instance, in a 
corner of the board has only two ppssiblc moves; 
m t!ie centre of the board' he has eight (sec 
Fig 5). A good player will not only make his 


owai plans of attack, but will also try to under- 
stand his opponent's plans and to frustrate them 
if he can. Bctbrc making a move he will have a 
linal look round to make sure that he is not 
moving a piece into danger, or that he is not 
exposing some vital spot by removing the piece. 
A player who is learning should start by playing 
strict ‘touch and move’, that is, a piece once 
touched must be moved (if it ciin move). lie 
should, if he can, practise playing with players 
rather better than himself. It is much better 
to read a good beginners’ book setting out the 
basic principles, and li oin this to work out open- 
ing moves, rather than to memorize a few 
openings from a text-book and try to apply tlicm. 

Here is an example showing one way of 
beginning the game. If the reader remembers 
the general aims of conli oiling the centre and 
developing the pieces, he will have no difficulty 
in undeistanding the moves. In recording 
games White’s move is always put first and then 
Black’s. I. Pe4, Pef); 2. Ktf^, Ktc6; 3. Bc4, Bcf,; 
4. Castles, KtfG; 5. Ktc3, Castles; 6. Pd3, Pdb; 
7. Bg5 (see Fig, 6). Both sides have completed 
their development, and the game is about equal. 

6 . Problems. These are a special branch of 
chess, having little connexion with the game as 
a struggle between two i)laycis. They are posi- 
tions constructed to ilhistrali'^ various ideas on 
the chessboard, the framework for the idea being 
a task such as White having to mate Black in 
two moves (see Figure). T he result is of no 
importance; what matters is the artistic nature 



MATE IN TWO MOVES 



of the construction. Brian Harley’s Male in Two 
Moves is about the best introduction to a study 
of problems. 

See also Board Games. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. The first Children’s 
Hour or ‘corner’, as it was then called, was 
broadcast in December 1922. The programmes 
in these early broadcasts were informal and often 
spontaneous, and consisted mainly of jokes and 
messllges, as well as birthday greetings for indi- 
vidual children, from imaginary B.B.G. uncles 
and aunts. Soon the greetings list became too 
long to be practical, and so had to l:)e dropped. 
In theiK place the Children’s Hour has been built 
up into a complete broadcasting service for 
children, aiming at stimulating imagination, 
directing reading, encouraging a variety of 
interests, widening outlook, and inculcating 
Christian principles. It sets out to provide enter- 
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tainment rather than direct education. It in- 
cludes talks, plays, music, features, variety, 
religious services, serials, sport, and outside 
broadcasts. Typical outside broadcasts are 
broadcasts from the Zoo or Whipsnade, from 
the Tower of London or from a police launch on 
the Thames. The programmes broadcast from 
the studio, such as the celebrated ‘Toytown’ 
plays, are often presented’ to an audience of 
children actually present in the studio. The 
Children’s Hour programmes arc designed for 
young listeners between 7 and 13, though they 
are frequently listened to by grown-ups as well. 
I’here are also Nursery programmes for the 
under 7’s. 

The staff of the Children’s Hour attempts to 
find out what children feel about the entertain- 
ment given them by sending out (juestionnaires 
to thousands of young listeners. One popular 
programme, ‘The Children’s Hour Request 


THE children's iioim 

A nature talk in which the construction of a curlew’s wing is described. B.D.C. 
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Week’ is built up entirely of requests from 
listeners, and .consists of a seiies of prograinines 
which liave been voted lor on jjosteards narninpi 
the six most popular items heard over a certain 
period: plays are the most popul.ir; music and 
poetry conif: lower in the list of chosen items. 
Talks are regularly given on world and current 
alTairs, and from time to time theic arc broad- 
casts by lanious people. The Sunday Children's 
Hour reaches a vast audience, and is set aside 
for ‘peak’ programmes. Dorothy Sayeis's The 
Man Born to be Kin^ was originally written for 
and produced in the Children's Hour. 

^The Children’s Hour radiates programmes 
from all broadcasting Regions of the B.B.Ch 
Stories from Scotland for the Scots, and songs 
li’om Wales for Welsh boys and girls arc in- 
cluded; and the ‘Regional Round’ is a popular 
Quiz programme in which young competitors 
engage in a friendly competition between the 
Regions. The B.B.C. treats its young listeneis 
as the licence-holders of the future, and accords 
to (hem the same respect as to older listeners. 

See aliO JjROADCAsiiNG Programmes; Television. 

CHOIRS. Choirs are groups of singcis, usually 
with din'erent kimis of voices, who sing choral 
works of music either as part of church sci vices 
or at ^concerts at which woiks of (his kind arc 
included. I’lic tcirn ‘clioial society' means (lie 
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SINGING fJIOIR I-ROM ROME PXRrORMINO ON HIE SILLS 
or HIE GUY HALL, NEW \ORK. Vaul i*oplier 
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same, but is generally taken to mean a larger 
body of singers than a choir, which can under- 
take full-scale choral woiks such as oratorios, 
caiita(a.s, and recjuicm masses. C’lioir-singing is 
l.irgely a.ssociated witli church-sei vices. It is the 
task of the choir to lead the congregation in the 
singing of hymns and responses, and to sing 
special anthems. In English cathedrals the choir 
is divided into tw’o parts: the part on the side 
of the Dean is called the ‘Decani’, and that on 
the side of (he Precentor is called the ‘Cantoris’. 

A clioir may be either a ‘mixed-voice clioir’ 
composed of men and women, a ‘male-voice 
choir’ composed either of men only or men and 
]k)\s, a ‘female-voice choir’, or a ‘double choir’, 
wliich is divided into two sections, each com- 
j)lete in itself, singing alternatively or together 
for massed clfects. 

T here ar c lour main t\'pes of voices w hich arc 
found in choiis. The soprano or treble voice 
takes the highest jiart; the alto part is taken 
either by the lower voices of women or by boys; 
the tenor part is sung by the highest pitched 
voices among the men; and the baritone or bass 
part, wliich forms the groundwork of the Jiai- 
mony, by the men willi the Iow’(‘st pitched voices. 
Noinuilly there are two ways in which the parts 
for the four voices arc printed: either on two 
staves with tlie two highest, \ oii'cs taking the top 
stave and tlic two lowest the bottom stave, as: 
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or piiated in ojien stave wheie each part is 
g.vcii a line to itself, as lor example: 

Sometimes the tenor part is written in the treble 
Ltave, an octave higher than it is actually sung. 

Large choirs and choral societies arc often 
heard in concert halls or on the wireless, giving 
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pt^rforniariccs of choral works. Many of these 
choirs and societies, for example, the Goldsmiths* 
Choir in London, the Bach Choir in Oxford, 
the Orpheus Choir in Glasgow, the B.B.C. 
Choral Society, and the Halle Choir in Man- 
phester have gained wide reputations. As well 
as these famous bodies there are choirs and small 
choral societies all over the country, which 
anyone who is able to sing one of the parts 
can join. Often the small choirs of village 
churches attain a good standard of singing. The 
Welsh, in particular, are noted for their fine 
choir-singing, and contests between choirs is a 
, feature of the Eisteddfod (see Music and Drama 
Festivals). 

See also Singing ; Concerts. 

CHURCH LADS* BRIGADE, see Clubs, 
Boys* and Girls’. 

CINE-CAMERA, see Cinematography. 

CINEMA, HISTORY OF. This is the story 
of the remarkable* development within 50 years 
of a new* form of entertainment. Photographic 
motion pictures projected on to a screen became 
available for the general public from about 
1895, and by the end of the century they were 
well established in n^ny countries, notably in 
France, Britain, and America. But before this 
there is a long preliminary story of how the 
necessary machinery, the motion camera and 
motion projector, came to be invented {see 
Cine-cameras and Projectors, VoL VIll). 

• 'I'he earliest pictures, often of astonishingly 
good photographic quality and steadiness, were 
intended as popular entertainment features 
either in the side-shows of fair-grounds or as 
items in Music-Hall programmes (q.v.). They 
showed comic-turns, magic and trick pictures, 
slap-stick, little romances, and even short five- 
minute dramas. More important were the films 
recording actuah happenings, such as the Derby 
ofi 1806, the Boer War, the funeral of Queen 
Victoria, and those recording travel all over 
the world. In the earliest years oi the cinema its 
power to show contemporary events vividly was 
recognized and appreciated. More than any- 
^ thing else this unique quality secured popularity 
for the film as a new form of instruction and 
entertainment {see Films, Documentary). 

The first films were all short and silent. 
Acting technique was simple and obvious, like 
4852.0 
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A SHOT FROM THE LUMIERE PROGRAMME (lOO")), THE rHft>l’ 
FILM SHOWN PUBLICLY IN ENGLAND. Nat. Film Library 


the dumb-show of a charade. Films made in 
any country could be sold internationally. 7 ’he 
history of the film from 1900 to 1914 is the 
development as an international industry, led 
by France, Italy, Britain, and America. During 
this period, films grew gradually from 10 min- 
utes’ length to 2 hours’. The ‘star’ system de- 
veloped with the appearance of famous actors 
and actresses, such as Sarah Bernhardt (q.v., 
Vol. V), in the early elaborate historical films 
of Italy and France. MakeA of films began to 
learn how to tell a story effectively in motion 
pictures, the pictures taking the place of ^ords. 
At this period films were making so much money 
that film-making attracted a different type of 
people — people who lacked the enthusiasm of 
the pioneers, and whose aim was to coin money 
rather than to develop this new art. 

During the First World War the demand for 
films continued to grow at a time when the 
liuropean producers w'cre least able to meet it. 
In consequence America became the foremost 
film-making country of the world, and Holly- 
wood in California, wath the advantage of its 
strong clear light, the chief centre of production. 
America now supplies 65 per cent, of the w’orld s 
film demands. She counts her audience in 
hundreds of millions, for it is estimated that 
235,000,000 seats a week arc sold in the world's 
cinemas. America gained this position in the 
1920’s not only because Hollyw'ood was far 
away from the European struggle, but also be- 
cause of the American flair for showmanship. 
She developed the star-system and film publi- 
city simultaneously, so that the names of artists 
such as Douglas FairlSanks, Mary Pickford, a!^ 
Charlie Chaplin were well known to the public 



wherever there were cinemas to siiovv their films. 
Her directors, men such as D. W. Griffith (a 
great artist) and Cecil B. de Mille (a great show- 
man), were almost as famous as the stars they 
created. The cinema became the people’s 
entertainment, lavish, luxurious, often lurid, 
available almost always to almost everyone at 
the price of a few pence. 

After the war some of the European film 
industries revived during the short jo-ycar 
period left to the silent film (1919-28 approxi- 
mately). Germany, with directors like Fritz 
Lang, developed the artificial studio film with 
remarkable photography, sets, lighting, and 
acting. I’he German school specialized in 
fantasy, horror, spectacle, and melodrama. 
Russia, nationalizing her film industry in 1919 
after the Revolution, made the most remarkable 
contribution of the period to film art in the work 
of such directors as Eisenstein and Pudovkin. 
They used the film to interpret history and the 
prHDblems of contemporary Russian life, and 
their films are among the most important in the 


history of cinema. France was the home of 
experiment, especially in the film movement 
called the avant-garde^ run by a group of young 
directors who attempted to devise films to reflect 
contemporary ideas of psychology and art. The 
British screen, however, remained almost en- 
tirely dominated by the Amciican film, which 
developed its tradition of showmanship and star- 
display in thousands of shallow, but commer- 
cially successful, films. ITe result of American 
policy was that considerable artists of cinema, 
such as Lubitsch and von Stroheim, who were 
working in Hollywood, only rarely produced 
films of outstanding quality. 

The talking film, wh^ch had attracted the 
inventors of the cinema IVoiii the earliest da)s, 
was first made into a commercial success by 
Warner Brothers, who released The ^azz linger 
in October 1927. Sections of this 'film were 
synchronized with sound, which was recorded 
on disks, and not, as now, on the film itself. 
The first complete talkie was Lights of New Tork^ 
released in 1929, and the first important British 
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dialogue picture was Alfred Hitchcock’s Black- 
maiU also released in 1929. Sound greatly in- 
creased the artistic possibilities of the film. At 
the same lime it raised the barrier of language — 
so that the general international distribution of 
ftlrns had to be modified, with great loss of 
variety to the programme. American films 
.dominated the world; but they now had to be 
cither titled in the language of the country in 
which they were to be shown, or ‘dubbed* with 
a new foreign sound-track. It has, however, 
proved possible to caption a foreign film so 
succpsfully that, for instance, a British audience 
x:ould Iblly enjoy the first German version of Emil 
and the detectives or the French Monsieur Vincent 
with little or no knowledge of the language. 

Britain meanwhile had passed a Quota Act 
(1927, renewed 1938 and 1948) intended to 
encourage home pioduction by making it 
legally obligatory for Biitish cinemas to show a 


small proportion of British-rnadc films. The 
results were mostly disastrous from- 1927 to 1937, 
for during this period it merely led to the pro- 
duction of the worst films ever shown on our 
screens, the so-called ‘quota-quickies’, cheap 
story pictures, financed (often by American 
money) ^ to make easy profits. The Second 
Wo.rld War, however, virtually eliminated this 
appalling trade, and to some extent Justified the 
well-intentioned Quota Act. The succession of 
competent, often excellent feature-films pro- 
duced in Britain since 1940 has made the British 
film industry one of the most significant, though 
still one of the smaller, film industries of the 
world. British war films, gn important contri- 
bution, were made largely under the influence 
of the Documentary Film, for which Britain had 
already been distinguished for several years. 

The cinema has had a voice for many years. 
Since 1932 films in colour have become more 
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A "SCENE FROM THE FRENCH FIl-M, ‘tHE IDEA*, PRODUCED 

1934 

'J'his was the work of the Frencli experimental movement 
National Film Library 

general, and Technicolor (q.v.) has been 
adapted for use in all types of film, and in 
later years has rapidly improved to its present 
excellent standard. Inventors are now working 
on stereoscopic films. Films can argue, inform, 
and demonstrate as well as entertain : but enter- 
tainment is their chief function. The cinema has 
become part of the modern way of life. Over 
twenty countries produce feature films: almost 
all countries show them. In Sweden, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, and Mexico, the film has found 
its owa national style of expression. In the Far 
East (India, China, Japan) too, film-production 
goes on developing. For the most part the film 
is like popular writing, made for profit, widely 
consumed and quickly forgotten. Yet in its brief 
life the film has demonstrated that in the hands 
of the artist it is a medium as eloquent and 
powerful as the novel. And all over the film- 
producing world artists have emerged to make 
the films which confirm the existence of a new 
art — films such as Intolerance, The Battleship 
Potemkin, Ten Days that Shook the World, The 
Passion of Joan of Arc, 7 he Love of Jeanne Ney, 
Greed, La Grande Illusion, Deserter, Les Enfants du 
Paradis, Paisa, and the best films of contemporary 
France, Britain, Russia, Italy, and America. 

Sec also Films. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY, i. Films. Professional 
films are all taken on and projected from film 
35 millimetres wide; but the cameras, pro- 
jectors, and other equipment needed for this 
work are so large and expensive that smaller 
a^«;d cheaper ones, using a narrower or ‘sub- 
standard’ film, have been produced for amateurs. 
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These films, which are all practically fireproof, 
are usually cither 16, 9*5, or 8 mm. wide. 16 
mm. film, used for the more serious amateur 
work, has a picture area of 10*5 by 7*62 mm., 
with perforations or holes down each side. 
When well projected it will give a picture filling 
a screen 12 feet wide. The film is usually sold 
in 50 ft. and 100 ft. lengths, wound on reels, and 
packed in light-proof cans; 9*5 mm. film, which 
has a single row of perforations down the centre 
between the frames, is sold in lengths of about 
30 feet, packed in the same way. 8 mm. film is 
made by dividing down the centre a special 
type of 16 mm. film with double the usual 
number of perforations; the frames, tlicreforc, 
are half the width and half the height of those 
on 16 mm. film. Many 8 mm. cameras use the 
‘double-8* system, in which the film is run 
through once to expose half the picture area, 
and is then turned round and run through again 
to expose the other half. Thus there are two 
different series of pictures side by side on the 
one 16 mm. film; this is cut down the centre 
during processing, giving two separate 8 mm. 
films, with perforations down one side only. 

Sub-standard film is made in grades with 
difterent speeds, and colour film is also available. 
Two types of black and white film are in use — 
‘reversal’, and ‘negative-positive’. With reversal 
film the reel exposed in the camera is developed 
to give a negative; this is then changed chemi- 
cally into a positive copy, which can be shown 
in a projector. In the negative-positive system 
the exposed film is developed to give a negative; 
and this is then used for the printing of positive 
copies, just as in still photography. Colour film 
is usually processed to give a single copy, al- 
though it can be used to produce either black 
and white or other colour copies. I’hc price of 
a reel of reversal film includes the cost of pro- 
cessing; so that when exposed, it is retun.ied to 
the makers, who process it without further 
charge. With the negative-positive film, a 
separate charge is made for processing. Amateurs 
will usually get the b.st result with reversal 
film; but negative-positive film is much cheaper 
when copies are required. The making of 
sound films is beyond the means of ordinary 
amateurs, although 16 mm. sound films can be 
hired from film libraries for showing in the home. 

3. Cameras. The many types of sub-standard 
cine-camera available to the amateur can be 
divided roughly into five classes — cameras in 


the last one being about fifteen times as expen- 
sive as those in the first. 

(i) Fixed focus, spool loading. These are 
simple cameras fitted with lenses of very short 
focal length, able to take objects over a wide 
pange of distances without focus adjustments (see 
Photography). As they are usually set for one 
. fixed film-speed (although the aperture is ad- 
justable), they give the best results only in a 
good night. The camera is driven by a clock- 
work motor. 

, (ii) Focusing, spool-loading. These cameras 
are jimilar in design to those in class (i) except 
•that they usually have a variable film speed and 
a fastei* lens, giving good results over a wider 
range of lighting. 

(iii) Focusing, miigazine-loading. This class 
is similar to the previous one except that the 
film is loaded, usually in 50-foot lengths, into 
magazines, like flat boxes, which fit on to the 
camera. The magazines contain one reel for 
the unused film and another for the used, the 
mechanism being. driven from the motor in the 
camera. ,11ius the user can change the film in 
the camera very quickly and easily. Many 
cameras in this class are supplied with a range 
of interchangeable lenses. 

(iv) Turret. 7 "his type of camera has on the 
front a turn-table o? turret carrying two or 
three lenses, any of which can be brought into 
use by rotating the turret. A range of film 
speeds is provided, usually up to 64 frames per 
second, and a series of view-finders to suit the 
lenses in the turret. 

(v) Turret, magazine-loading. These cameras 
have all the features of those in class (iv), to- 
gether with magazine-loading, camera speeds 
from. 8 to 64 frames per second, a release for 
exposing single frames, a handle for back- 
winding the film, facilities for using an electric 
motc'Ty and many other attachments for special 
effects. Such cameras have, in fact, most of the 
features of 35 miji. studio cameras, and can give 
as'good results as are seen in cinemas. 

3. OPERyfriON. The standard film-speed for 
silent films is 16 frames per second, giving 
an ejcposuj'e of about ^Qih of a second on most 
cameras. l"his speed is kept constant by a 
governor on the motor driving the camera, and 
the lens aperture must be adjusted to allow for 
differences in the strength of the light. With 
monochrome film, il' all the shots are to be of 
the same density, great care must be taken to 
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adjust the aperture correctly with the help of 
a photo-electric exp>osure meter. • With colour 
photography it is even more important to use 
the right aperture, because the correct rendering 
of colour depends on it: if the aperture is too 
great, the film will be too red; if too small, it 
will be too blue. When a sound track is to be 
added professionally to a, 16 mm. film, it is 
better if the camera speed is 24 frames per 
second (the standard film speed for 35 mm. 
sound films) — although a sound track can, if 
necessary, be added to a film taken at 16 frames 
per second. Slow-motion shots — that is, shots 
where all movement is slow'ed down — are usually * 
taken at 64 frames per second. Reels of un- 
exposed film should be loaded into a camera 
or magazine in subdued light or in shadow, 
although magazines can be changed in bright 
sunlight. 

The camera should be used on a tripod when- 
ever possible in order to avoid camera shake, 
which gives a most unpleasant jumping effect 
on the screen when the film is projected. If the 
camera is to be ‘panned’ — that is, turned slow'ly 
in an arc to follow a moving object or to cover 
an area — the tripod must b<^ level. If the pan- 
ning is too rapid, it will be difficult for the audi- 
ence to follow the action when the film is 
projected. The camera should be swun^ from 
left to right, whenever possible, as that gives a 
more natural effect on the screen. When follow- 
ing a moving object, it is always as well to start 
on a still scene if possible, and to leave space in 
the view-finder ahead of the object as the camera 
is moved round. It is usually worth while to 
number each shot or series of shots as it is taken, 
and to enter details of the shot together with its 
number in a note-book. 

4* Editing. The various shots required to 
make the film are cut off with a pair of scissors, 
the identification number being left at the be- 
ginning of each. When they have been arranged 
in the correct order, the titles are drawn on 
card or made up from sets of letters and filmed. 
Finally, the film is built up by cutting out the 
numbers and any other unwanted pieces, in- 
serting the titles in the right places, and splicing 
the short pieces together. When much editing 
is necessary, it is worth while to have a ‘viewer’, 
which gives a small picture by directing light 
through the film*. It i% then possible to examine 
each frame, and to do accurate cutting without 
running the film through a projector. 
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5. Projectors. Projectors arc made for all 
sub-standard -film, and all sizes arc very similar. 
The main difference among them is in the power 
of the lamp. The smallest and cheapest use 
lOO-watt lamps, which need no forced draught; 
the largest -and most expensive have 500, 750, 
or 1,000-watt lamps, which usually nc;pd to be 
cooled by a fan, driven by an electric mqtor. 
The more expensive projectors have extra 
fittings which allow a single frame to be pro- 
jected as a ‘stiir, and piovision for rewinding 
the film rapidly. Most projectors are driven by 
a lOO-volt electric motor, fed through a trans- 
former from the normal house supply, although 
12-volt models that will run from a car battery 
are available. The smaller projectors arc quite 
suitable for use in an average-sized room; but 
for lecture theatres and halls it is necessary to 
have one of the larger types witli a 750 or i ,000- 
watt lamp. 16 mm. sound projectors made for 
amateur use are small editions of the larger 
35 mm. machines used in cinemas. For small 
audiences a white wall or sheet will do for a 
screen; but for halls and larger audiences 
screens with a specially prepared surface are 
best. Two types arc used — a smooth silver 
screen and a beached screen. I’he silver screen 
does not give quite such a bright picture as the 
beaded one, but the audience at the sides can 
sec quite as well as those directly in front; while 
the beaded screen gives a generally brighter 
picture, which is not quite as clear to the 
audience at the sides as it is to those in the 
middle. 

See also Photography. 

Sec also Vol. VIM; C’.ine-cameras and Projectors. 

CIRCUSES (Latin: circus — a ring or circle). A 
circus is an entertainment given in a ring by 
various troupes of performers — horses and tlieir 
riders, liberty horses (horses who work free, 
without riders and directed by their trainer), 
acrobats, jugglers, clowns, performing animals 
— all under the direction of a Ringmaster, The 
earliest circuses we know of are those of the 
Romans, but these in no way resembled pre- 
sent-day circuses. The Roman circuses were 
arenas used at first for Chariot Raging (q.v.) 
and later for Gladiatorial Games (q.v.). It is 
not, however, until the latter part of the i8th 
century that we find the beginnings of the 
modern circus. 

Sergeant-Major Philip Astley was an expert 
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horseman who frequently gave riding exhibi- 
tions. On his discharge from the army his 
commanding officer presented him with a white 
charger, and with this and another horse he 
started a riding school in a roped-off ring in a 
field where Waterloo Station now stands. He 
married the daughter of a trick rider, and in 
addition to riding lessons, he and his wife gave 
riding displays. These were found to be so much 
more profitable than the riding lessons that 
Astley put up a roofless wooden building, with 
seating accommodation, in Westminster Bridge 
Road. He hired several artists, including a 
clown, and in 17O0 gave the first real circus 
performance; by 1783, besides an arena for 
horsemanship, he had added a stage for singing, 
dancing, and pantomime, the whole being 
known as ‘Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre of Arts’. 
This form of entertainment proved so popular 
that other circuses were started. Astley’s chief 
rivals were l^ibdin iiiid Hughes, who oj^ened 
the Royal Circus in Blackfiiais Road. Later the 
Royal Circus was managed by Grimaldi, grand- 
father of the famous Joseph Grimaldi (q.v. 
Vol. V) — ‘Joey* the clown. 

The Royal Amphitheatre of Arts was burnt 
down twice, and after being rebuilt for the 
second time, was opened by Astley’s son, John, 
in partnership with Willi Davis, the first man 
to introduce a camel into a circus performance. 
‘Grand Military and Equestrian Dramas’ be- 
came the feature of the shows, the greatest 
being T/ie Bailie of Walerloo^ which was shown 
in 1825. In 1830 the lease was taken over by 
Ducrow, a famous equestrian who had been 
employed by Davis. The following year Ducrow 
presented a dramatized version of Byron’s poem, 
Mazeppa, which was such a success that the hero, 
bound to a wild horse, appeared in circuses all 
over the world for the m xt 50 years. Ducrow 
died in 1842, after a fire had destroyed A^tley’s 
for the third time. It was bought by William 
Batty, a well-known circus propr ietor, who had 
the Amphitheatre rebuilt. Astley ’s was even- 
tually acquired by Geoigc Sanger h’n 1871, and 
was finally pulled down in 1893. 

The circus soon became popula;* in /)thcr 
countries. Astley and his son, in partnership 
with Franconi, established the first French 
circus. Franconi fixed the regulation size of the 
ring at 13 metres. Also, because of the large 
amount of travelling he did, he started the 
practice of living in a caravan. His shows be- 
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An rciurslrian pcrformar^c in Asticy’s Royal Amphithralre, from an lOlli-century coIoureH aquatint by Pi^in and 
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mine Himous for their scenes of Napoleonic 
battles. Later, the Paris circus became a social 
Cl a/e, a special feature being the wasp-waisteci, 
top-liattecJ horsewomen, who won as much 
favour as the stars of opera and ballet. In 
Russia circuses performed in the late i8th cen- 
tury, and in Germany they necamc established 
in Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, and Breslau. 
A circus was performed in Philadelphia in 
1785, and by the 1840’s shows were travelling 
by covered wagon all over America. One com- 
pany went farther afield, to Australia, New 
Zealand, Honolulu, and Tahiti. In America, 
where great disfances had to be covered, tents 
were used, tjie ‘big top’ for the show, and smaller 
ones Ibr tlie stables, menageries, side-shows, and 
refreshment rooms. 

As well as the permanent shows, such as 
Astley’s Amphitheatre and the Royal Circus, 
travelling circuses, known as ‘tenting’ circuses, 
were introduced into this country in the early 
19th century. These early tenting circuses were 
small, having three or four horses, a clown, and 


])ossibly a few tiimblers and a fight-rope walker, 
'I'hcir pitclies were usually at lairs. There was 
no set time for the show to begin, this de[)cnding 
on how soon the seats were full; and the sIlo^v 
was repealed as often as the seats could be filled. 
Frequently the horses were lined up outside, 
the elo\vn made jokes, and the acrobats performed 
nicks, until sufllcient people had paid to see the 
pel forma ncc. 

In addition to the artists, a tenting circus 
in those days employed the tent-men, who 
were responsil^ilc for erecting and taking down 
the tent, drivers for the wagons, a whcel-wriglit, 
and a shocing-smilh. To-day there are also 
electricians to look after the lighting and elec- 
trical equipment, and engineer mechanics to 
see to the machinery connected witli the circus. 
Until 1914 tenting circuses were all horse-drawn, 
but after the First World War motor lorries 
and tractors were used to move the show from 
one place to another. To-day circuses usually 
travel by train. Bertram Mills's Circus takes 
three tiains to accommodate all the artists, 
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animals, and circus gear. A small tenting circus 
will probably only stay one or two days at each 
place, but the larger ones may remain anything 
I'rom a week to a season. 

In the early part of the 19th century travel- 
ling menageries and wild animal performances 
had become very popular, and were often com- 
bined with circuses. The most celebrated was 
the combined circus and menagerie owned by 
the Sangers. George and John Sanger were the 
sons of James Sanger who travelled a peep-show. 
As a young man George started a circus in 
partnership with his brother John. They had a 
pony which told fortunes, another trained horse 
and a few artists, and with these they opened a 
circus at the Charter Fair at King’s Lynn. The 
show prospered so much that by the end of the 
19th century Sangers’ Circus was the most 
famous of all the English circuses. Elaborate 
dramatizations of wars and similar exciting 
events were still the most popular items in the 
English programmes. The horrors were made 
as realistic as possible: in The ^ulu War captives 


were burnt alive (in fact, they disappeared 
through an underground passage as the fire was 
being lit). The modern circus was also develop- 
ing in other countries, for instance, in the Hippo- 
drome of Paris, a large oval an na around which 
rapid riding and chariot races could take place. 

The chief rival of the Sangers’ was the Ameri- 
can, Buffalo Bill, who brought his Wild West 
Show to London in the i88o’s. As a member of 
the Nebraska legislature ])e v/as entitled to be 
called ‘th6 Hon. William F. Cody’. Sanger, not 
to be outdone, called himself Lord George 
Sanger, and other shov;mcn also adopted titles. 

America is the home of the really big circus. 
Barnum and his partners, Coup apd Costello, 
opened their first show at Brooklyn in 1871; 
they were the first to use the railway for moving 
their show. Barnum made a fortune by exhibit- 
ing Tom Thumb, the famous dwarf. • The chief 
rivals of his circus were Cooper and Bailey, who 
were taking so much patronage from Barnum that 
in 1880 the two circuses came to an agreement 
and cpmbincd, becoming known as Barnum 




&nd Bailey. A few years later Darnum and 
Bailey’s was taken over by the Ringling Brothers, 
also celebrated circus proprietors, who in 1918 
ran a combined show, with three rings, four 
stages, and about 800 performers. 

. In England at the beginning of the 20th 
century the circus had lost much of its popularity, 
being considered rather a childish entertain- 
ment. But in 1912 Charles B. Cochran revived 
its popularity by The Mammoth Fun Fair at 
Olympia — a combined circus, menagerie, and 
fair. In 1913 he hired Hagcnbeck’s menagerie, 
‘and had it so arranged that lions appeared to 
be roaming free on a mountain, and 500 Barbary 
apes running about a rocky hillside. In the 
circus itself there was an equestrian act einploy- 
ing 250 horses, another in which twenty polar 
bears performed tricks for a woman trainer, and 
a unique act performed by a horse, an elephant, 
two zebras, and a dog. These popular shows, 
however, ceased with the outbreak of war in 
1914. 

After 1918 the public interest in circuses was 
revived not only by the Sangers’ and Henglcr, 
but also by new circuses, the chief of which was 
Bertram Mills’s Circus. This first appeared 
at Olympia in 1920 and afterwards every 
Christmas until the outbreak of the Second 
World War. After ^941, however, there were 
moie circuses on the road than had been known 
before, and to-day tlie circus is more popular 
than ever. 
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A modem circus is very much larger and 
more elaborate than the earlier ones. At the 
Christmas circus at Olympia, for instance, 
there may be as many as 30 horses, a number of 
performing lions, dogs, monkeys, bears, and 
elephants, two or three troupes of trapeze artists, 
acrobats, jugglers, and possibly a dozen clowns. 
There are the animal trainers, grooms, mech- 
anics, tent-men, electricians, drivers, catering 
staff, as well as the people dealing with the 
administration side of the business. Connected 
with the circus proper, there are side-shows, the 
menageries, and fun fair, all of which have to 
be run and staffed. For the smooth running 
of this great organization^ the man at the head 
has to be a business genius as well as a great 
showman. 

See also Acrobats; Clowns; Jugglers; Performing 
Animals. 

CLARINET, see Wood-Wind Instruments. 

CLAVICHORD, see Keyboard Instruments. 

CLAY PIGEON SHOOTING: Clay pigeons 
are used in shooting schools to teach beginners 
how to shoot game birds wtth shot guns. They 
are small saucer-shaped clay disks, about 4 
inches in diameter, which shatter whei» struck 
by shot. They arc thrown from traps operated 
by springs, so that their flight is similar to that 
of birds, varying in speed, direction, and height. 



THE ANNUAL CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE CLAY PIGEON SHOOTINO ASSOCIATION 

The lever, shown in the foreground, sets the pigeons in flight Sport and Central 
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Besides being used for training, they are also 
used in shot-gun competitions. This sport is 
controlled in England by the Clay Pigeon 
Shooting Association, and local, national, and 
international competitions are arranged. 

See Game Shoo ting. 

CLIMBING, see Mountaineering; ^^ouN- 

TAINEERING, IIlSTORY OF. 

CLOG DANCING, see For k Dancing, Section 

5 - 

CLOWNS. We now use the word ‘clown’ in a 
rather special sense to mean the grotesquely 
clad, knockabout type of comedian found 
m.'iirily at Circuses, but once a feature of the 





A HARLEquiNAD"! CI.OWN 

He u wearing the typical 16th-century Italian costume 
with painted face 
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Harlequinade and Pantomime and the Music 
Hall (qq.v.). He often wears a gaily coloured 
costume of blouse and pantaloons, with a frill 
round the neck, and a pointed hat; and he has 
his face whitened, with a ridiculous expression 
painted in grease paint. Sometimes he wears 
a grotesque version of ordinary clothes, either 
too big or too small for him, and completed by a 
red wig and a false nose. Although he may 
speak at times, his humour is mainly conveyed 
in dumb show and consists largely of burlesque. 
The word ‘clown* is derived from ‘clod’, for a 
rustic simpleton has always been a stock type 
of stage comedian. For hundreds of years, 
however, it has been used also in a fairly general 
sense: Shakespeare refers to his jesters as clowns, 
although they are anything but simple rustic 
types. 

The ancestry of the circus and pantomime 
clown goes back a long way: there have been 
comedians both on and off the stage since the 
very earliest times. I’he ancient Romans had 
not only buffoons equivalent to the medieval 
Jesters (q.v.), but also stage comedians, who 
appeared in their comic masques and* mimes, 
and were very like our modern clowns. Among 
the strolling entertainers of the Middle Ages 
there were comedians of every kind, many of 
whom were also JuGoi.ERsapd Acrobats (qq.v.). 
Even when these wandering clowns became less 
numerous, they remained an important feature 
of the Fairs (q.v.), and from thence were ab- 
sorbed into the circus in the i8th century. The 
modern circus clown is still usually a compe- 
tent juggler and acrobat, and thus well able 
to burlesque the performances of the serious 
artists. 

In the religious dramas of the Middle Ages 
the devil was played as a comic character, be- 
coming more and more of a buffoon as time went 
on. It is thought that the peculiar make-up of 
the modern clown owes something to the painted 
face of this comic devil. Our clown, however, 
owes most to the characters in the Harlequinade, 
the Italian popular comedy of the i6th century, 
in which the comic roles were usually played 
either by Punchinello (the ancestor of our 
Punch) or by Pedrolino, best known by’ his 
French name of Pierrot. These characters were 
dressed in clothes based on Italian peasant 
costumes of the day, consisting of a long blouse 
and pantaloons with a ruff round the neck, and 
sometinxes also a j)oinlcd hat. Fin rot had Ins 
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• face whitened, probably simply to make him 
look more like an idiot. 

In the late i8th century a character known 
as ‘Clown’ became the main figure in the 
Harlequinade. He wore a costume of Italian 
16th-century style, with a grotesquely painted 
face, or sometimes he was dressed like Punchi- 
nello or Pierrot. His traditional equipment in- 
cluded a string of sausages and a red-hot poker, 
with which he chased the other characters. 
Thfc greatest exponent of this part was Joseph 
Grimat.di (q.v. Vol. V), the great clown of the 
late 1 8th and early igth century. His influence 
upon fulure clowning was enormous — ever after 
liis Joey’ became a nickname for all the 
clowns who wore this traditional costume. 
Grimaldi was a great pantomimist and tumbler, 
and had a peculiai- gift for adapting objects and 
people to strange and grotesque purposes — he 
would, for instance, take one of the other 
characters by the legs and treat him as a wheel- 
barrow, and one of his favourite acts consisted 
of a ‘one-man band’ in which he played upon 
brooms and brushes as though they were musical 
instruii^ents. It was his performance in Mother 
Goose especially which caused the Clown to 
become the most important character in Panto- 
mime, and the Harlequin, and consequently 
the Harlequinade ^ a whole, to fade gradually 
into the background. Grimaldi used to perfornt 
in music hall, but he never became a circus 
clown, although the tradition which he began 
was carried on in the circus. 

The circus clown, who wore a spangled cos- 

. tume, was somewhat diflerrnt from the Joey’, 
being descended from the old fair-ground 
entertainer, but after the time of Grimaldi the 
Joey’ clown also became a feature of the circus. 
One of the most famous was ‘Whimsical Walker’, 
who wore an Italian-looking costume like that 
sometimes worn by Grimaldi, with the hair done 
in tlTree points, and who used to chase the 
children with diis red-hot poker. In the late 
tgth century a new type of clown appeared in 
the circus.. He was called an ‘auguste’, and wore 
ill-fitting ordinary clothes — large baggy trousers, 
a coat much too long, big boots, and a large 
bulbous red nose. His evolution is said to be the 
result oPan accident. At a circus performance 

• in Berlin, a ringmaster, named Tom Belling, 
tripped o^'^er one evening and fell sprawling in 
the ring. The German crowd roared with 
derision and shouted out ‘auguste idiot’ 


(‘auguste’ being an old German expression for a 
fool). The next evening Tom Belling put on a 
pair of baggy trousers, painted his nose red, and 
deliberately tripped and fell, much to the crowd’s 
delight. From that developed this very popular 
circus character the auguste. Grock, one of the 
most famous clowns of circus and music hall 
was an auguste, and Charlie Chaplin (q.v. 
Vol. V) took this type of character to the films. 
Clowning in circus style was particularly suit- 
aide to the silent film, and Chaplin excelled at 
the expressive gesture, creating a character who, 
though as comic as any clown could be, was also 
very real and pathetic. Pimpo, of Bertram 
Mills’, was an auguste ^ho became so popular 
that when he left the circus his name was 
handed on to his successor. 

The circus clown may fulfil many different 
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The central figure is Coco, of Bertram Mills, a famous* 
clown of the auguste type. Sfjort atid Ceiieral 
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functions. The ‘Entry’ clowns arc among the 
most important artists in the circus, and have 
a special act to themselves. The chief Entry 
clown is usually a splendid figure, wearing a 
very elaborate costume: a famous French clown 
named Theodore used to wear tunic breeches 
of three different colours, covered in spangles, 
the tunic painted with luminous paint. The 
‘fill-in’ clowns are less important, their function 
being to keep the audience amused while the 
ring is prepared for the next act. They will 
often fool about with the apparatus and prob- 
ably burlesque the act which has gone before. 
Sometimes they come out into the audience. At 
Bertram Mills’ there is a procession of fill-in 
clowns round the ring, all wearing grotesque 
costumes, and accompanied by midgets and 
stilt-walkers. The auguste may have an act of 
his own, but generally he is the dupe of the 
cleverer clowns, having all kinds of tricks played 
on him. The modern auguste often uses various 
mechanical gadgets, of the type to make him 
emit sparks or explode when he is hit by the 
other clowns. Although clowns sometimes speak, 
and at one time used to recite verses and sing 
songs, clowning in its truest sense is the art of 
dumb-show: in the modern circus, where the 
ring is very big, the clown is usually silent be- 
cause be would not, in any case, be able to 
make himself heard. 

The conventional clown has nearly dis- 
appeared from the ordinary stage. The come- 
dian of the music hall is a very different 
character, not at all in the Grimaldi tradition. 

There is still old style clowning in Panto- 
mime, but the clowns arc no longer simply 
clowns — they play definite parts, such as the 
Dame, Simple Simon, and the Robbers in the 
Babes in the Wood — to say nothing of the front 
and back legs of the Pantomime horse. 

See also Circuses; Fairs; Harlequinade and Panto- 
biime; Jesters; Music Hall. 

CLUBS, see Pony Clubs; Railway Spotters’ 

Clubs. 

CLUBS, BOYS* AND GIRLS’. One of the 

most striking differences between life for boys 
and girls a hundred years ago and today, is in 
the enormously widened opportunities for the 
enjoyment of leisure. Fprmerly, our over- 
• crowded cities provided little chance of recrea- 
tion or cheap entertainment. There were no 


playing fields and few public parks, so that 
young people from poor homes had nowhere to 
go and nothing to do in their free time. The 
first attempts to cater for their needs were made 
by religious bodies such as the Sunday School 
movement and by such philanthropists as Lord 
Shaftesbury and John Pounds, who started a 
club for cripples. In 1844 the Y.M.C.A. was 
founded, and 1851 saw the beginnings of the 
Y.VV.C.A. (qq.v.) In 1861 a girls’ club with some 
of the amenities of a modern club — reading- 
room, lending library, and recreation room with 
piano — was started in Bristol, and gradually 
similar small clubs for boys or girls with *an 
adult leader developed in most large towns. 
These early clubs were established to keep 
young people off the streets: the members were 
usually given religious instruction and some- 
times they were also taught reading, writing, 
and crafts such as sewing or bootmaking. The 
next development was the formation of some of 
the well-known uniformed organizations: the 
Boys’ Brigade (1883); the Church Lads’ Brigade 
(1891); the Girls’ Life Brigade (1901); Boy 
Scouts (1907); and Girl Guides (1909) (qq.v.). 

As more clubs were founded, they formed 
themselves into local and then into national 
associations. As early as 1880 a ‘Girls’ Club 
Union’ brought together clpbs from all parts of 
the country, and in 19 ii the National Associji- 
tion of Girls’ Clubs was founded. The National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs was formed in 1925. 
These national associations offered affiliated 
clubs help of various kinds, such as training 
schemes for club leaders, advice on club^ pro- • 
grammes, provision of literature and mainte- 
nance of holiday centres for the use of club 
members. Gradually new organizations arose, 
some belonging to large religious organizations 
such as the Girls’ Friendly Society or the 
Student Christian Movement, others attached 
to local churches or chapels. Then specialist 
bodies such as the Red Cross Society and the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade began to form 
Junior Detachments to enc^-urage their members 
to give voluntary service to the community and 
to train them in first aid. Then people with a 
common hobby began to form Cyclists’' Touring 
Clubs [see Cycling) or the Railway Spotters’ 
Clubs (q.v.), and others. The National Fcdera-- 
tion of Young Farmers’ Clubs (q.v. Vol. VI), 
the Youth Hostels Association (q.v.), the 
Camping Club of Great Britain {see Camping), 



and man/ other organizations began to cater 
for special interests. Some Clubs, such as the 
International Voluntary Service for Peace, try 
to promote international understanding, their 
members giving practical help in their own 
and other countries in work of public utility or 
of reconstruction after natural catastrophes. 
During the First World War, when the need for 
co-ordination became obvious, the Juvenile 
Organizations Committee was established, re- 
presenting the various voluntary organizations 
which ran youth clubs. During the Second 
World War the State entered into partnership 
with the voluntary organizations and official 
help was available on a wide scale. Under the 
Service of Youth scheme, Local Education 
Authorities were empowered to help existing 
clubs and to foster the development of new clubs 
by making financial grants, providing premises, 
and giving other kinds of help. 

Besides the many clubs for boys or girls, 
there are to-day over a thousand mixed Youth 


CLUBS, BOYS* AND GIRLS* 
Centres with a membership of about if^o,ooo. 
I'hesc clubs for young people between 14 and 
2 1 vary greatly in size: there are large clubs with 
several hundred members meeting every night 
of the week: there are small clubs with a handful 
of members meeting perhaps once or twice a 
week hi isolated villages. Some clubs have their 
own premises: others meet in schools, village 
halls, converted cottages, factories — one has 
met in a disused workhouse. A recent de- 
velopment is the mobile club; a number of 
converted mobile canteens visit places in rural 
areas and isolated spots sucli as the Isle of Mull. 
Some clubs have a full-time trained leader; 
others rely on the voluntary services of part-time 
enthusiasts. But any good club is largely run 
by its own members, who form a committee to 
co-operate with the leader, and who take turns 
in helping with the ‘chores’ such as washing up 
in the canteen or doing minor repairs to premises 
or furniture. 

Club members pay a small but regular sub- 
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scription and have a say in deciding the pro- 
gramme of activities. Clubs encourage all 
kinds of physical activity — athletics, boxing, 
football, cricket, swimming, physical training, 
cycling, and camping; and competitions and 
matches with other clubs are arranged. In the 
summer club camps and club holidays take 
place, and a number of clubs have visited 
foreign countries. Clubs produce their own 
plays and concerts; some have their own 
magazine or wall newspaper: they organize 
socials and dances, run discussion groups and 
club parliaments; they form groups for painting 
andrskctching, woodwork, model making, dress- 
making, cookery, and l\andicraf(s of many kinds. 
The keynote of every club is friendship and the 
sharing of responsibility: a club is a cheerful 
place in which to meet friends, listen to the 
radio, play a game of table tennis, or enjoy a 
snack in the canteen. A successful club ofi’ers its 
members opportunities to get the maximum 
enjoyment from life by developing their own 
interests and by becoming good citizens. 

CLUBS, HISTORY OF. Clubs, as we know 
them, date approximately from the reign of 
Charles II. The earliest were purely social and 
convivial gatherings of men. A ‘club’ meant at 
first a sttpper or a party of which the expenses 
were paid by all present in equal shares. It 
might be held at a private house or a tavern. 
Pepys (q.v. Vol. V) mentions clubs of this kind 
in his diary, recalling how he and his friends as 
young men used to ‘keep our weekly clubs’. 
Soon the word came to imply, not one meeting 
only, hut a regular meeting of a regular body 
of people. Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynoeds, 
(qq.v. Vol. V) and their circle used to meet at 
what they called simply ‘the club’, founded in 
1763, where they dined and talked about litera- 
ture and on life in general. This club had no 
building or rooms of its own, and functioned 
only on club nights. Since then there have been 
many clubs on tliis basis, including all dining 
and luncheon clubs meeting in hotels and 
restaurants, darts clubs at public-houses, and 
old boys’ clubs (apart from their sporting 
activities). Masonic lodges {see Freemasonry, 
Vol. X.) and Rotary Clubs (q.v. Vol. X) arc 
to some extent similar, although they have other 
purposes as well. ^ 

Another type of club had its origin in the 
17th-century London coffee-houses, the first of 


which was opened in 1652. These became places 
where gentlemen about the town would go 
regularly to hear the latest news and gossip and 
meet their friends and acquaintances. Here a 
man could become known in the fashionable 
and literary worlds, and mix with the great and 
the successful, if they would accept him into the 
favoured inner circle which grew up in most 
cofTee-houses. At Arthur’s, Dryden (q.v. Vol. 
V) could be found with a circle of literary men. 
At White’s Chocolate House, founded in 1G93, 
the regulars had formed themselves, by I73fi, 
into a formal club, with rules and a dcfinjte 
membership, restricted to approved persons. 
Later, another and less exclusive club*- was 
formed. Up to 1753 the public, as well as 
members, were still admitted to the coffee-house 
of cither club; but after this, noii-menibcrs were 
not admitted. In course of time the two clubs, 
Arthur’s and White’s Cliocolate House, were 
amalgamated, with the former coffee-house as 
the club premises. During the lOth century 
severed other clubs were formed in a similar way. 
The premises at first remained the property of 
the proprietor, but were open only to members, 
w^ho could go there at any time for refreshments, 
talk, and amusement. Cards were a favourite 
form of recreation, the members playing for 
money and generally for high stakes. Bets, and 
often high bets, were made on anything that 
members thought of — for instance, ‘that 
Napoleon would be beaten within six months’ — 
and were recorded in the ‘betting book’ of the 
club for reference when the time came for pay- 
ment. After a time some clubs came to 'iwn 
their own premises and were no longer depen- 
dent on the proprietor. White’s, Brook’s, and 
Boodle’s Clubs fall named after the original pro- 
prietors) are three which became permanent 
and still exist in the St. James’s Street and Pall 
Mall area of London, where many other ‘W'^st- 
End’ clubs arc now to be found. 

New London clubs were started to cater for 
people with special interests: among them were 
the Guards’ (1813) and iiic United Services 
(1813) officers, the Carlton (1832) for Con- 
servatives, and the Reform (1834) for their 
opponents. In 1 824 the Athenaeum was founded 
for literary men and artists — literary men being 
taken to include such men as bishops and 
judges. Sir Walter Scott (q.v. Vol. V) and 
John Murray the publisher, were among its 
first members. Since 1831 the Athenaeum has 




had its own building in l*all Mall. About this 
time, too, a new importance began to be 
attached to the premises of a club. A newspaper 
in 1835 compared \VIiitc's unfavourably with 
the ^n(*wcr clubs, the United Services, the 
Travellers^ and even the Athenaeum, because 
its meals were not so good, and it had no hot 
baths and dressing-rooms. The 18th-century 
club provided mainly social pleasures and 
gaming: the Victorian and modern club with its 
own gremiscs, especially in London and other 
big towns, has come to he valued for its con- 
venience as a comfortable building, more private 
than a restaurant and more central than one’s 
liome, alvyays open and providing meals and 
diinks, a lounge, a good number of newspapers 
and periodicals, and in many cases a bedroom 
anfl bath when required. Congenial society is 
valued a'S an additional attraction, a reason for 
choosing one club rather than another. The 
West End clubs, however, arc both expensive 
and exclusive, and for those who do not want 
or cannot afford to join one, there are others in 


other pails ot central London less expensive and 
easier to join. There are also clubs in many 
cities and towns — some of them old, especially 
in such cities as Edinburgh and Dublin where 
there was an aristocratic society in the i8th 
century. The admission of women into club 
life dates from tlie later igth and early i>oth 
centuries. Now there are many clubs for women 
only, and some for mixed sexes. 

Sporting Clubs started in the i8th century. 
The early cricket clubs, like the town clubs of 
the time, were organized by and for ‘gentle- 
men’, the paid ‘players’ not being members. 
In the 19th century there was a movement in 
favour of social clubs for working men, as places 
for refreshment and recreation, as alternatives 
to the public-houses. At first these were or- 
ganized by philanthropists; but a sturdy inde- 
pendence soon developed among the members, 
and in 1862 the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Uniqp was founded. These clubs arc 
now entirely self-supporting; they usually have* 
a bar, sometimea a billiards-table and a hall for 
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COCK-Fir.HTING IN THE iSl'H CENTURY 

An engraving of the Cockpit Royal, from the Sporting Magazine ^ 1796 


concertt and dances. In them can be seen the 
forerunners of many social clubs of more 
modern origin, such as the Clubs for the Un- 
employed whieh developed during the economic 
depression of the 1930’s, and the Citizens’ Clubs 
which have grown out of clubs for war-workers, 
started at the instigation of the Ministry of 
Labour, during the Second World War, to 
provide recreational facilities for war-workers 
transferred from home. 

At the same time clubs for boys and girls and 
young people between 14 and 21 began to grow 
up {see Clubs, Boys* and Girls’). The National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs and the National 
Association of Girls* Clubs have now affiliated 
clubs which were started all over the country 
through local effort. 

COCK-FIGHTING, or ‘cocking’, is a very old 
sport, though nowadays it is illegal almost 
everywhere except in Spain, the Far East, and 
some of the Latin-American countries. It prob- 
ably began in India, Persia^or China, spreading 
^rom there to Greece and the Mediterranean. 
It was very popular in ancient Greece and Rome, 


and the Romans arc said t<> have introduced it 
into England. Henry II and Henry VIII (who 
built a Royal cockpit at Whitehall) favoured 
cock-fighting; so did the Stuarts — and the sport 
came to be known as the ‘royal diversion*. 
Cromwell forbade it as meetings provided a 
cover for Royalist gatherings; but fron\, the 
Restoration until Victoria’s reign, it advanced 
in technique and popularity. In the i8th cen- 
tury the early rules of prize-fighting wpre 
modelled on those of cock-fighting. I’he sport 
was prohibited by law in Great Britain in 1849, 
although its supporters maintain that itj^; no 
more cruel than fox-hunting or fishing. 

The game-cock is a fiercer Version of the 
domestic fowl, probably descended from wild 
cocks. Breeding cocks was as skilled and im- 
portant a part of cock-fighting as breeding horses 
is of racing. In England successful fighting 
cocks were intensively inbred, whereas in 
America crossing of various breeds was pre- 
ferred. Between 1800 and 1849 important 
breeders in England kept anything up to 3,000 
cocks each. Feeding and training the cocks, and 
bringing them to the top of their form on 




the day of the fight, was as skilled a job as 
breeding them. To fight, the cocks had their 
combs and wattles cut, or ‘dubbed’, to give their 
adversary nothing to grip; the feathers, wings, 
and tail were also trimmed or ‘cut out*, in such 
a way as to render the cock more mobile, less 
vulnerable, and more dangerous to its opponent; 
and the natural spurs of the cock were cut short, 
artificial spurs, or ‘heels’ being fitted on instead. 
These spurs, made usually of silver or steel, 
sometimes had blades as well as points, and 
might be anything from to 3^ inches in 
length. Heels were used so that the cocks should 
have spurs of equal length; they were more 
dangerous, but inflicted cleaner wounds than 
the natural spur, which seems to carry some 
poison. Artificial spurs were used by the 
Romans and in the Middle Ages: indeed, 
Gockspur Street in London was so called be- 
cause the spurs were made there. Fighting-cocks 
had to be of equal weight to within one ounce. 
In fighting they used beaks and wings as well 
as spurs. 

The cockpit was usually circular and about 
16-20 feet in diameter. It sometimes had six 
or eight corners, and always had a padded 
barrier about 2 feet high encircling it. The 
cocks were held by ‘setters-on’, who placed them 
face to lace and allowed them to peck each 
other in the centre of the pit. The setters-on, 
having set the cocks on their feet, retired to their 
corners, and were not allowed to handle their 
cocks during the fight unless their spurs caught 
or a bird refused to fight. In the latter case the 
•cocks^were set breast to breast in the middle of the 
pit until one or both were counted out. The fight 
continued until one cock was killed or refused 
to continue fighting. The setters-on acted very 
much as seconds do in boxing, and could do 
much to influence the result of the fight by their 
skill iij handling their birds. A referee was 
present in case of dispute; but, in fact, there was 
probably less dispute about rules and decisions 
in cock-fighting than in most sports. 

Usually, single fights formed part of a ‘main’, 
an agreed odd number of fights between pairs of 
cocks belonging to two owners. The cock win- 
ning the majority of victories won the main. 
In the 19th century as much as 12,000 guineas 
might form the stakes foj: a single seven-fight 
main, quite apart from any betting on the result. 
Other, though less common, forms of cock- 
fighting were the ‘battle-royal’, a free-for-all 
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fight between any number of birds set in the pit 
at the same time, the survivor being the winner; 
and the ‘Welsh main’, a knock-out competition 
for eight or sixteen cocks. Cocks often fought 
only once, since they were frequently severely 
wounded or killed — and it was felt better to 
retire survivors after one fight. Some famous 
cocks, however, did win. as many as thirty 
fights, but this was most unusual: few fought 
more than half-a-dozen times. As a result, 
breeds rather than individual cocks became 
famous. 

Before the large-scale development of horse- 
racing, boxing, and football pools, cock-fightrng 
provided the commonest^ means of gambling ; 
and in its heyday, from 1750 to 1849, when 
mains were often combined with race meetings, 
betting was one of the chief reasons for its 
popularity. Since it was declared illegal, cock- 
fighting has almost died out ; though it probably 
persists in some measure in England and America 
even to-day. 

COIN COLLECTING. Coins from quite 
early times exist in such large numbers that a 
beginner can easily form ar^ interesting general 
collection at very moderate cost. It is possible, 
for example, to acquire a coin of the time of 
Alexander the Great or of Queen Elizabeth for 
a shilling or two. Coin collecting promotes an 
interest in history : most collectors soon find that 
one period rather than another attracts them, 
and they begin to specialize in the knowledge 
and acquiring of coins of that period. Suitable 
series for the young collector are English silver 
and copper coins or Roman silver and brass 
coins. He should go round the small antique 
shops, which usually have a few odd cheap 
coins, always being careful to buy only legible 
specimens. Once his interest is really aroused, 
he can go to the great coin-dealers, who will 
encourage him by letting him have coins suitable 
to his purse. He should get in touch with other 
young collectors to exchange duplicates. When 
a coin is acquired, the collector should find out 
all he can about it: when in difficulty he should 
consult an older collector, the local library or 
museum, or the British Museum. The natural 
arrangement of a collection is: Country, Ruler, 
Denomination, and Date. A simple way of 
keeping coins is in ^all envelopes, on which 
full particulars should be written. These can 
then be arranged in suitable boxes. A manu- 
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1. TetracJrachm of Alexander the Great (c. 336-323 d.c.). 

2. Denarius of the Roman Emperor Augustus (31 b.c.- 

A.D. 14J. 3. Rronze coin of Constantine the Great (4th 
century a.d.). 4. Sixpence of Queen Elizabeth (i6th 

century). Brii. Mus, 

script catalogue of the whole collection should 
also be made and kept to date. The British 
Museum Guide to the Department of Coins i & B . useful 
source of information on the subject. 

See also Vol. VII: Coins, History of, 

COLLECTING, see Autograph Coi.i.ecting; 
Book Collecting; Butterfly and Moth 
Collecting; Coin Collegi ing ; Flower 
Collecting; Stamp Collecting. 

COMEDIANS, see (Clowns; Jesiers; Music 
Hall. 

COMIC SPORTS. Just as all the turns at the 
Circus (q.v.) are parodied by the clowns, 
nearly all sports have their variations, and as 
a rule these are funnier for the spectators than 
for the competitors. It is difficult to say when 
most of these comic spor^ be^n. Tilting the 
Bucket is based obviously enough on jousting 
with lances {see Tournaments). A bucket of 


water is fixed to a board with a hole in it. 
Armed with a pole, the competitor sits on 
another’s shoulders and as he is carried under- 
neath the board, he tries to push the pole 
through the hole. If he misses, he brings the 
water down on his head. The Pillow Fight, 
where the contestants balance astride a pole and 
fight with pillows, has perhaps the same origin. 
The Obstacle Race has no rules to limit the 
invention of obstacles, and it often includes 
quite a number of novelty events. Between the 
starting-line and the finishing-tape, competitors 
may have to crawl under a net or sheet pegged 
to the ground, struggle through motor lyres 
swinging at shoulder level, eat a bun, drink a 
glass of water through a straw, climb up a 
slippery pole, thread a needle, change their 
clothes, cat an apple bobbing in a bucket of 
water without using their hands, and finish 
by threading their way through a criss-cross of 
knee-high strings. 

At all children’s sports there are three very 
popular comic races: the Three-Legged Race 
is run by partners with the right ankle of one 
tied to the left of the other ; in the Sack Race 
the runners* legs are in a sack which is tied under 
the arms; in the Egg-and-Spoon Race the 
runner has to carry an egg — preferably a china 
one — in the spoon along# the course without 
touching it with his hand. In the Balloon Race, 
the balloon is knocked forward along the course 
with the head, a hand, or a stick; it must not 
touch the ground, or be caught or carried. In 
the Slow Bicycle Race the winner is the one 
who, without falling off his bicycle, mana^ges to 
come in last. Blindfold Boxing, naturally con- 
fined to boys, can afford much amusement. 

Most of these events, with a little modifica- 
tion, arc successful as water sports. A form of 
jousting can be played in rowing-boats, the 
lance in this case being a mop, and the j^usters 
standing upright in their boats. For the sake 
of the loser this game should tak<: place in shallow 
water. 

See also Party Games. 

CONCERTINA, see Reed Orc;ans. 

CONCERTS. The original meaning of the 
word concert was ‘a performing together’, and 
for a long time it was used only in this sense. 
Now, however, the word means also a musical 
event: we talk of a ‘Symphony concert’, ‘a 
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Mozart concert’, ‘a concert of light music’, or 
‘a concert of chamber music’. It is also applied 
to a programme of solo performances by a 
nurnber'of musicians, and is thus different from 
a ‘recital’, which means a performance by a 
.single instrumental player or singer. 

Except for Street Entertainers (q.v.), 
musical performances were for a long time only 
given at courts and in the private houses of the 
upper and middle classes; and it was not until 
1672’ that the first public concerts took place in 
England, when John Bannister, a violinist, 
collected a small body of musicians and gave 
daily concerts in his house in Whitefriars in 
I^ondoii, which the public could attend for a 
shilling. The audience sat at small tables as if 
they were in an ale-house, and the musicians 
played in a large raised box which was curtained 
off from the audience because of the modesty of 
the players. The music was varied and of good 
quality — Bannister himself performed wonders 
upon a flageolet — and the audicnice could call 
for what they wished to Jiear. These concerts 
ran for 6 years, and were succeeded by another 
series run by a man called Thomas Britton. 
Britton was a picturesque character, by trade 
a hawker of charcoal, who had taught himself 
to understand and love music. He converted 
the loft over his coalghouse in Clerkenwell into 
a music room, with a harpsichord and a small 
organ with five stops on which Handel himself 
sometimes played. At the beginning admission 
to Britton’s concerts was free, but later he charged 
an annual subscription of 10 shillings. After 
Brittop’s death musical concerts were held in 
Ilickford’s Room in Piccadilly, where many 
foreign singers and musicians, who were visiting 
London, gave performances. By the end of 
the 1 8th century public concerts had become 
very fashionable both in England and on the 
Continent, and several series of concerts were 
organized from time to time, drawing large 
audiences and doing much to bring classical 
music before the public. The Professional Con- 
certs, for example, which ran from 1 783 to 1 793, 
introduced many of Mozart’s and Haydn’s 
works. In 1813 the Philharmonic Society, now 
the RoyarPhilharmonic Society, was formed for 
the encouragement of instrumental playing in 
particular. In 1855 another famous series of 
concerts began in the Crystal Palace under the 
conductor August Mann Traditions of concert- 
going grew up in other cities of Britain: for 


example, in Manchester, where subscription 
concerts were held from 1 744 and where Charles 
Halid founded in 1857 the Halid Concerts, still 
famous to-day. In Edinburgh concerts took 
place from 1762 onwards. Oxford, also, has 
always been a great musical centre: Handel 
and H^ydn both gave concerts there, and the 
music-room in Holywell i^ the oldest existing 
music-room in Europe. One of the most interest- 
ing types of early concert-going both in England 
and on the Continent were the ‘Garden’ con- 
certs, which attracted large audiences. The 
most famous of these gardens were Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, and Marylebone. Concerts are rarely 
given out-of-doors to-da)4 except for concerts 
by Brass Bands and Military Bands (qq.v.), 
who play from park bandstands and at seaside 
resorts during the summer. 

The development of public concerts in Europe 
and in the United States can only be sum- 
marized. In general, large concert organizations, 
such as the Gewandhaus Concerts of Leipzig, 
grew out of private music clubs or societies. In 
Italy private musical gatherings were very 



AN l*8TH-ciNTURY CONCEltr 

A drawing i:y Marccllus Laroon (i679;-i77'2) of a concert 
at Montagu House. ^rt<. Mus, 
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common throughout the i8th century. In 
France public concerts really began with the 
Concert Spirituel in 1725, which was copied in 
many parts of Europe. In the United States 
concert-going also began in the i8th century, 
the earliest concerts in the American Colonies 
being generally followed by a ball. It is in- 
teresting to note that in Austria the society 
known as the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (a 
Company of Friends of Music) was formed in 
1813, the same year as the birth of the London 
Philharmonic Society. 

Concerts to-day are many and varied: they in- 
clude full scale Symphony concerts, Chamber 
Music concerts, Brass and Military Band 
concerts, and concerts by amateur members of 
local musical societies. Regular series of con- 
certs arc given during the year by well-known 
orchestras. The Halle Orchestra, for example, 
gives concerts every fortnight in Manchester 
throughout the winter. The Promenade con- 
certs are probably the most famous of all these 
series. . They were first held in 1 895 in the 
Queen’s Hall, and were directed by Sir Henry 


Wood; and they still continue to-day in the 
Royal Albert Hall. They take place every night 
for about 3 months in the summer, and the 
programmes include new and conteitiporary 
works, as well as classics. Usually there is a 
short winter season lasting for about a fortnight. 
The great feature of these concerts is that the 
audience may either listen to them from a scat 
or from the ‘promenade’, where they can stand 
or stroll about, or, if there is room, sit down on 
the floor. There is, therefore, an informal 
atmosphere about them. Promenade concerts 
are also popular on the Continent. As weH as 
these series of concerts, orchestras tour the 
country giving concerts in many towns. ’Many 
public concerts are relayed over the wireless 
and, every week, there are a number of con- 
certs played in the studios of the B.B.G. by 
B.B.G. and other orchestras (see Broadcasting 
Programmes). Finally, many towns have their 
own municipal orchestra, which gives regular 
concerts in which well-known visiting soloists 
often take part. It is interesting to note that 
our expression ‘to be keyed up to concert pitch’ 



A PROMENADE CONCERT IN THE ALBERT HALL 

The B.B.C. Singers and the B.B.G. Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. B.H.C, 
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comes from the tense and exciting atmosphere 
of a good and thoroughly rehearsed concert. 


The actual concert hall in which music is 



played has a great effect upon the reception of 
the music by the audience. In most concert 
halls it is easier to hear properly from certain 
parts than from others. If the ceiling is too high, 
for example, it is likely that echoes will occur, 
unless the architect has counteracted them by 
covering the ceiling with some absorbent 
material. In the past the choice of a good con- 
cert hall has been largely a matter of luck, but 
to-day problems of Acoustics (q.v. Vol. VIII) 
are* taken more and more into account during 
the planning of new concert halls. 



See also Choirs; Conducting. 

CONDUCTING. With almost every large 
group of instrumentalists and singers, there is a 
conductor who directs the performance. Very 
small groups, such as quartets or trios, do not 
require so much the guidance of a conductor. 
The conductor of an orchestra usually stands on 
a rostrum facing his players, where he can see 
and be seen by them all. In Opera or Ballet 
(qq.v.), he takes up his position in the centre of 
the orchestra pit, from where he controls both 
the orchestra and the players on the stage. 

A conductor shoidd have wide musical ex- 
perience and knowledge. He should understand 
the technique of the instrumentalists and singers 
whom he directs; he should have a full know- 
ledge of the works which are being played; and 
he should know how to use the baton for ‘time- 
beatiijg’ and for obtaining the required effects 
from the orchestra. The diagram shows the move- 
ments of the baton when time-beating — that is, 
marking out the pulses by set movements. The 
conductor dealing with familiar works played 
by an orchestra which is known to him, may 
possibly dispense with this formal time-beating 
and achieve his control by free gestures: but 
these alone are dangerous on unfamiliar ground, 
and the time-beating method is generally used 
so that the* instrumentalists may know at any 
time which point of the music has been reached. 
To interpret music, however, a conductor must 



THE MOVFMI Nl-S OP A CONDIICTOR’s BATON 



DR. SERGE KOUSSEVrrZSKV CONDUCTING THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Paul Pol>IJ€r 


do far more than beat the time. It is his task to 
draw out particular qualities of the music he is 
conducting and to obtain the effects which the 
composer wished to be heard. He should be 
faithful to the composer’s intention, and not 
distort the shape of the music. The standard 
of playing of an orchestra depends primarily on 
the ability of the players; but a conductor can 
encourage them to give of their best and can 
impart energy, enthusiasm, and care to the whole 
performance. Experiments have, in fact, been 
made in dispensing with the services of a con- 
ductor, but nearly always his absence lessens the 
quality of performance. 

A 15th-century drawing shows a group of 
singers and instrumentalists directed by a con- 
ductor who controls his players with a roll of 
paper held in the right hand. Most conductors 
of the 16th, 17th, and i8th centuries directed 
group performances while seated at the harpsi- 
chord. A picture of the organ-loft in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Leipzig, in 1^710, shows the conductor 
with a roll of paper leading a small orchestra 
consisting of strings, lute, horn, trumpet, kettle- 
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drum, organ, and a small collection of singers. 
Sometimes the roll of paper was used to beat 
out the time on a desk, sometimes the conductor 
thumped the floor with a long baton. In 1687 
the composer Lully struck his foot with such a 
baton and developed an abscess from which he 
died. Sometimes in place of the harpsichord- 
conductor, the principal string player, now 
called the leader of the Orchestra (q.v.), 
directed the performance, part of the time using 
his bow as a baton and at times joining in with 
the orchestra, in much the same way as the 
leader of a small cafe orchestra does to-day. 
Ir\ the 1 8th century the composer and conductor 
Stamitz (1717-57) djd much to improve the 
standard of orchestral playing and to improve 
the technique of conducting. 

The first performance in London of a work 
directed by a conductor completely free from 
playing responsibilities was probably the occa- 
sion when Spohr directed a performance of the 
London Philharmonic Society in 1820. The 
earlier practices, however, persisted for some 
time, and in 1829 Mendelssohn conducted 
Beethoven’s 5th Symphony scaled at the piano- 
forte. Later von Bulow (1O30-94), by demon- 
strating the importance of the non-playing 
conductor and improving the technique of hand- 
ling the baton, established the position of the 
conductor as we know him to-day. 

CONJURING. The conjurer practises a form 
of deception by which he seems to have magical 
powers — powers, for example, of being able to 
read the minds of his audience, or cause objects 
to vanish and reappear. He uses various forms 
of trickery — ‘sleight of hand’, specially prepared 
trick objects, or secret signs between himself and 
a confederate. The art of conjuring was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
and has flourished in the East for thousands of 
years. Its history goes back to the time when 
the belief in Magic (q.v. Vol. I) was universal, 
and could well be exploited by skilful trickery. 
Conjurers, like Acrobats and Jugglers, were 
common amongst the medieval Street Enter- 
tainers (qq.v), performing at the Fairs and 
ultimately finding their way into the theatre 
by way of the Music Hall (qq.v.) where they 
were very popular in the 19th century. 

Sleight of hand, or ‘legerdemain’, is the basis 
of most conjuring tricks, and the conjurer who 
practises it is known as a ‘prestidigitator’, from 


the Latin praesto (ready) and digitus (finger). He 
generally performs with small flat objects such 
as coins, seeming to conjure them from the air, 
to pluck them from behind ears, or shov/cr them 
from the noses of his audience. He is an expert 
at ‘palming’ (concealing a small object in the 
hand) and at ‘back-palming’, by means of which 
both the back and front of the hand can be 
shown as empty, a coin being pivoted back and 
forth between the fingers as the hand is turned. 
A traditional phrase in conjuring is ‘the quick- 
ness of the hand deceives the eye*, but the presti- 
digitator often achieves most by distracting the 
audience at the crucial moment so that he'has 
time for his movements. He docs this by., means 
of ‘patter’ and exclamations such as ‘I ley 
Presto!’, by looking away from his own hands 
so that the audience follow his gaze, and by 
special flourishes with the various objects he 
uses. When using cards, for instance, he ‘riffles’ 
them (bends and releases them so that they make 
a snapping noise), ‘springs* them (makes them 
jump one by one from one hand to the other), 
and drops them so that they fall in one continuous 
line. 

Sleight-of-hand tricks arc extremely ancient, 
having been used since the earliest times by 
clicats and card-sharpers as well as by enter- 
tainers. The old cheatjng trick known as 
‘thimblerigging’, in which the performer pre- 
tends to hide a pea under one of four cups or 
thimbles, but really palms it, is depicted on the 
fresco of an ancient Egyptian tomb. The card- 
sharper uses most of the same devices as the 
conjurer — marking and bending the cards, 
palming them, and making false sliuflles. 

One of the greatest prestidigitators was 
Giovanni, a Hungarian who became famous in 
the 1930’s for his ability to pick pockets, remove 
watches, wallets, and even waistcoats and braces 
from members of his audience without their 
being aware of it. The most dexterous and 
puzzling performer of all was Houdini, early in 
this century, who practised ah art known •as 
‘escapology’, being able to break Jrom hand- 
cuffs and any kind of bonds or imprisonment, 
getting free even when he was roped in a 
weighted sack and dropped through the ic^ of a 
river. 

The majority of conjuring tricks are illusions 
performed with mechanical aids. Many still- 
familiar illustrations are extremely ancient, and, 
though .we cannot know how they were once 
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From a 19th-century woodcut 


done, we know that they arc now achieved by he squeezes from a sponge. In other versions 
mechanical means. One of the oldest of these he seems to have ‘disappeared’; in I'act he has 
is fire-eating, now generally pel formed in India retired into a cavity underneath what is ap- 
as elsewhere, by means of a specially-prepaied parently the bottom of the basket, and another 
piece of string loosely wraj:)pcd in hemp, which small boy dressed similarly appears at the back 
is yi\it into the mouth glowing, and bursts into of the crowd. 

flames only when a draught of air is expelled Still unsolved is the world’s most famous 
through the mouth. The conjuring up of illusion — the Indian Rope Trick. In this, it is 
‘visionsi is another ancient Fjastern illusion, said, the conjurer sits cross-legged on the ground 
believed to have been known also in the Middle and throws one end of a coil of rope into the 
Ages. It is pcrfprmed l)y throwing images on air. About 20 feet of the rope stiffens and stands 
smoke, with the aid of a concave metal mirror, up like a pole. A small boy then climbs the 
Another illiffiion, traditional in India, is the ‘boy rope, balances on the end, and, at a signal from 
and basket’ trick. In this a boy steps into a the conjurer, vanishes into the air. He is later 
baskft, and the conjurer continually plunges a discovered in a basket, or comes running into 
long knife through the lid to the accompaniment the crowd from a distant spot. At anotlicr 
of screams from the boy and an issue of blood, signal the rope crumples to the ground. Special 
In the most usual version Uie boy steps out un- journeys hav(r been made to India to investigate 
hurt, the basket being so constructed that he the illusion; but*the investigators have not only 
can dispose his body round the sides, avoiding never succeeded in seeing the trick, but have also 
the thrusts of the knife, and the blood, of course, never met anyone else who has. There are 
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people who claim to have seen it, but their 
claims can never be substantiated, and though 
enormous rewards have been offered for its 
secret, it remains a mystery. There have been 
several attempts by Western conjurers to 
imitate the trick, but though some of the per- 
formances have been convincing, they have 
never been exactly the same as the original 
version; the rope, in fitet, has to be supported 
by wires, and is therefore generally shown 
already erect at the start. Amongst the various 
explanations of the illusion are the theories that 
it is a kind of optical illusion able to be produced 
only in India’s special atmospheric conditions; 
that the conjurer me^rcly hypnotizes the crowd 
into the belief that they are seeing it; or, of 
course, that it is all nothing more than a legend 
and has never really been performed at all. 

Some of the illusions performed on the modern 
stage are hardly less amazing to see, although 
easily explained. Use is made of all kinds of 
devices and scientific aids. In 1842 electricity 
was u^ed in conjuring for the first time by a 
conjurer who ‘lit’ two hundred candles at the 
single shot of a pistol; and the famous French 
conjurer of the 19th century, J. E. Robert- 
Houdin, performed baffling tricks by means of 
electromagnetism. He opened a ‘Temple of 
Magi€'’ at Paris, and produced many elaborate 
illusions, one of the best known being his ‘Orange 
Tree’, on which the oranges suddenly appeared 
at a signal, the conjurer extracting from the 
topmost orange a handkerchief borrowed from 
a member of the audience. Robert-Houdin 
also performed ‘levitation’ — by means of a 
concealed rod he caused objects and even 
people to rise up and remain suspended off 
the ground. The most famous of all modern 
conjurers was Sir John Nevil Maskelyne, who 
appeared first at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
in 1873, and became enormously successful. 
Fie and his partner, David Devant, later took 
over St. George’s Hall, which became a centre 
of magic until well into the 20th century. 
Maskelyne took advantage of the fact that 
Spiritualism (q.v, Vol. i) was very much in 
vogue just then to announce that he could 
duplicate all the spiritualist’s alleged super- 
natural manifestations. He was so successful, it 
is said, that an eminent spiritualist assured him 
that, whether he knew it or not^ the spirits were 
taking part in his performance. He invented, 
amongst other things, a wooden cabinet in 
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which disappearing tricks were performed with 
mirrors, and also a trick box, from which he 
could make the most extraordinary escapes. 
He perfected the levitation trick, raising up his 
assistant and allowing hoops to be passed over 
him in all directions to show that there were, 
apparently, no supports. He also had a version 
of the Indian Rope Trick. A famous con- 
temporary of Maskelyne’s, Monsieur de Kolta, 
invented the trick known as The Vanishing 
Lady, in which he threw a large piece of cloth 
over the lady, who was seated in a chair, grasped 
her round the waist and appeared to lift her 
above his head, whereupon she vanished at his 
finger-tips, covering and all. Other fomous 
illusions of the modern stage are Sawing through 
the Lady, performed with the help of a trick 
cabinet, and the production of various objects, 
such as a white rabbit, from an opera hat — 
usually performed by the skilful palming and 
concealing of the articles in pockets and up the 
sleeves. 

Nearly all conjurers include ‘thought-reading’ 
also in their repertoire, by which they can per- 
form such tricks as guessing a card chosen by 
the audience, or ‘reading’ a message concealed 
in an envelope. They rely on all kinds of 
different methods, but usually on a code system 
between themselves and ,a confederate. The 
simplest of these tricks arc within the range of 
the amateur conjurer, and innumerable trick 
objects of the simpler kind arc on sale to the 
public, including two-headed coins, and fake 
card-packs, cigarettes, and match-boxes. 

CONTORTIONISTS, see Acrobats. 

CONTRACT BRIDGE, see Bridge. 

COR ANGLAIS, see Wood- Wind Instruments. 

CORNET, see Brass Instruments, 

COUNTRY DANCING, see Folk Dancing; 
Folk Dancing, British. 

COURSING. This is the hunting of game by 
dogs solely by means of sight. Coursing has been 
pursued against various animals, including deer 
and foxes; but it has now grown to mean the 
pursuit of a hare by a pair of greyhounds. It is 
a very old sport, much followed by the people 
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An engraving from the lOih-centnry magazine, Rural Sports 


of Assyria and Egypt, for instance, who lived 
in the kind of open country suitable for hunting 
down quarry by sight and speed. In a.d. 150 
the Greek historian Arrian wrote a full descrip- 
tion of coursing, giving the rules of the sport, 
which rules have not changed much to the 
present day. By Queen Elizabeth’s reign cours- 
ing had become a vc/y popular and I'ashionable 
sport in England. At this time the first known 
set of rules in England were drawn up by Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk; but it was not until the time 
of Charles I that public coursing trials took 
place. In 1 776 the first coursing club, Swaffham, 
•was (established by the then Duke of Norfolk, 
and this was followed by a great many other 
clubs throughout England and Scotland. In 
i8f)8 the National Coursing Club was founded, 
anrf drew up a universally accepted set of rules. 
This Club supervises the sport and publishes 
a Stud Book, in which the pedigree and history 
of any greyhound can be registered by its 
owner. The most important coursing event is 
the open Waterloo meeting at Altcar near 
Liverpool, \vhere the Waterloo Cup is contested. 

A public coursing event is conducted as 
follows. A hare is driven out into the open; 
whdreupdn two greyhounds are slipped simul- 
taneously from their leash. From then on their 
performance is judged by six points: speed; the 
‘go-bye’ (w'hen one hound, starting a clear 
length behind the other, passes him, and gets 
a clear length in front) ; the turn (when the hare 


is turned at not less than a right angle); the 
wrench (when the hare is turned at less than a 
right angle) ; the kill ; and the trip (or unsuccess- 
ful effort to kill). The judge follows the contest 
on horseback. The competition is on a knock- 
out principle, the winner orthe first tie playing 
the winner of the next, until only two dogs are 
left. This kind of coursing competition has been 
in recent years superseded to a great extent by 
Greyhound Racing (q.v.), where the dogs 
pursue a mechanically propelled hare. 

Private coursing, where the object is to make 
a kill, often for the sake of the pot, has been 
carried on for centuries all over the country, 
and is a common form of poaching. The prey 
is as often a rabbit as a hare. 

See also Hunting, History of; Hare Hunting. 

CRAPS, see Dice. 

CRIBBAGE, see Card Games. 

CRICKET. 1. Equipment AND Rules. Cricket 
is played with a cork and twine ball- encased 
in leather, weighing between and 5} ounces, 
with a maximum circumference of 9 inches. 
The bat may not be more than 4J inches in its 
widest part nor more than 38 inches in length. 
The two three-stump wickets, each 9 inches 
wide and 28 inghes hjgh, are set 22 yards apart 
on a pitch on which the ‘creases’ are marked 
with white lines. There are two umpires who 
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arc the sole arbiters of the game. A cricket 
team consists of eleven men. The captains of 
the two teams toss, the winner deciding which 
side shall bat first. In a two-innings match the 
team batting second may be required to ‘follow 
its innings’ if its first innings score is less than 
that of its opponents by 150 runs (200 in 
Australia) in a match of three days or more, by 
100 runs in a two-day inatcli, or by 75 runs in a 
one-day match. The side scoring most runs 
wins the match provided that its opponents have 
completed, by being dismissed or by declara- 
tion, its agreed number of innings. 

R. Method of Scoring. The batting side 
scores by making ruas or by ‘extras’. A run is 
scored when the batsmen, after one of them has 
struck the ball, run to the opposite wdckels, 
each batsman reaching the wicket with either 
his bat or any part of his body grounded behind 
the popping crease before the fielding side can 
break the wicket with the ball. When the bats- 
man strikes the ball full pitch over the boundary, 
he scores six runs; if it touches the ground 
before reaching the boundary, he scores four 
runs. 

‘Extras’ are addfd to the score for ‘no-balls’, 
‘byes’, ‘leg-byes’, or ‘w'ide-balls’. If the bowler 
delivers the ball illegally, a no-ball, scoring one, 
is coufited, unless the batsman strikes tlie ball 
and scores runs from it. Byes are scored when 
the batsman makes runs fioin a ball which he 
has not hit, but which the ficldsnicn have not 
stopped. Leg-I^yes are scored when runs arc 
made from balls which have touclicd any part 
of the batsman except his hands and bat. A 
wide-ball is one which, in the ojiinion of the 
umpire, is bowled so high or so wide of the 
wacket that the batsman cannot reach it. 

The batsman is ‘out’, and his innings ended, 
in the following ways. If the bowled ball hits 
the batsman’s wicket dislodging the bails, he is 
‘bowled’. If the batsman strikes a ball which 
the fieldsman catches before it has touched the 
ground, he is ‘caught’. If the wacket-keeper 
puts the wicket dowm while the batsman is out 
of his ground but not attempting a run, he is 
‘stumped’. If the w icket is put down with the 
ball when the batsman is attempting a run, he 
is ‘run out’. If any part of the batsman’s body 
except his hand stops a ball which, having 
pitched in line w'ith the ^wickat or on the off 
side of it, in the opinion of the umpire would 
have hit the wicket, he is ‘l.b.w.*, that is, ‘leg 
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before wicket’. If in playing at the ball the bats- 
man hits the wicket with cither his bat or his 
body, he is out ‘hit wicket’. If the batsman 
strikes the ball a second time with his bat or his 
body, except to prevent its hitting his wicket, he 
is out ‘hit ball twice’. If he wilfully obstructs 
the opposing side, he is out for ‘obstructing the 
field’. 

3. Placing the Field. Bowlers bowl in 
‘overs’ of six l:)alls each (eight in South Africa 
and Australia). Overs arc bowled from each 
end of the pilch alternately, no bowler bowling 
two consecutive overs. The ball must not be 
thrown or jerked, and the bowler, at the 
moment of delivery, must have at least part 01 
one foot on the ground behind the bowling 
crease and within the return crease. 

One of the fielding side is the wicket-keeper, 
and the remaining nine players are disposed 
about the ground at the discretion of the captain 
and bowler so long as they are not in a posi- 
tion to interfere with the batsman. The recog- 
nized fielding positions are shown in the diagram 
on p. 156, but variation of them may be dic- 
tated by a particular batsman’s strokes or a 
particular type of bowling. 

4* Batting. There is a certain basic technique 
of batting on which every great batsman, even 
one as apparently unorthodox as Jessop, founds 
his strokes. First of all, the bat should be gripped 
comfortably — the right hand at least as low as 
the middle of the handle, and the left just above 
it. (A left-hander, of course, substitutes ‘right’ 
for ‘left’.) The batsman’s stance at the wicket 
should be easy: he sliould be able without 
furtlier adjustment of his original stance, to 
move into any stroke-position. It should allow 
him room for an easy and straight baek-lil't of 
the bat as the bowler’s arm comes over. I’lic 
right foot should act as a firm pivot, while the 
left goes to the pitch of the ball (except when 
playing a cut). 

In all forward shot? the balsnian’s left toe 
should point down the line of the ball’s flight, 
the left elbow well up, the head down (‘smell 
her’ as the old coach, Tom Jimmett, used to 
say), and the ball played with tlie bat very close 
to the line of the left leg. Neither foot nor bat 
should be extended beyond the limirs of com- 
fortable balance. In back-play the left elbow 
should be kept well up, the liead over the bat 
at the point of impact, and the body close to the 
bat. 




3* backward defensive strokb 4. the posh ion for an off-drive 

From Jack O’donnor, The Toun^ Cricketer's AlantiaL 7’horsons Ltd. 
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There are profitable strokes to be made with 
a crooked bat by an experienced player, but 
even he docs not use them early in an innings. 
The bat should run along straight lines, any 
flourish of the bat is a waste of energy. A bats- 
man must choose a bat of the right weight 
and length: a bat loo heavy or too long will 
restrict his stroke. In running between the 
wickets the first run should always be taken 
quickly. 

5. Bowling. A bowler’s run should be 
smooth, and just long enough to bring his de- 
livery to the required speed, with no check in 
run or swing. The bowling arm should come 
over high, and the ball be released at the highest 
point of the swing. He should follow through 
with arm and body in one smooth movement — 
from the right foot to the left. 

A bowler’s first task is to bowl a length — 
that is, he must aim to pitch the ball so that the 
batsman cannot play forward to it with cer- 
tainty nor play back with comfoit. This point 
varies with the reach, height, speed of foot, and 
method of different batsmen, and must be ad- 
justed to each. People who talk of a bowler 
‘pitching consistently on a spot the size of a soup- 
plate’ are speaking ignorantly. If you place an 
opened newspaper on the pitch about 6 feet 
in front of the batting crease, and then try to 
land the ball on it each tipic irv a normal over, 
you will see how diflicult it is to control both 
the length and the direction of a ball. Good 
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coaches teach young cricketers to bowl on a 
short pitch to develop accuracy without over- 
taxing their strength. 

The bowler aims to vary flight and length — 
not exaggeratedly, but so slightly that the bats- 
man docs not notice, and yet enough to cause 
him to mistime his stroke. With run, direction, 
and flight controlled, the bowler can turn to 
swing or spin. There arc two swings — in-swing 
and out-sw'ing; and four spins — off-break, leg- 
break, top-spin, and googly. The in-swing 
moves from off to leg in the air, the out-swing 
IVom leg to off; the off-break comes from off to 
leg after pitching, the leg-break from leg to off. 
The googly is an off-break bowled with^a leg- 
break action to deceive the batsman who is 
watching the bowler’s hand; and the top- 
spinner is overspun to come flist off the pitch. 
The in-swing and the off-break are compara- 
tively easy for a right-arm bowler to control, 
the others not so easy. The bowler, though he 
may experiment, should never sacrifice length 
or direction — no amount of swing or spin can 
compensate for loss of those essentials. Photo- 
graphs on page 157 show the grips for leg-breaks 
and off-breaks; but many bowlers have dis- 
covered, by experiment, other grips which give 
them more satisfactory results. 

A good bowler makes the utmost use of the 
crease, bowling sometimes from the extreme 
edge, sometimes from very close to the stumps, 
and from varying positions between. A ball 
delivered from a foot behind the stumps without 
change of action will often unsettle a batsman. 
A good bowler always looks for the batsman’s 
weakness and plays on it, though he must 
retain the element of surprise and variety. Above 
all, the successful bowler always believes that 
he is going to take a wicket. 

6. Fielding. A man, though neither an 
outstanding batsman nor bowler, may yet be 
worth his place in a cricket team; but a poor 
fieldsman, whom the captain has to ‘hide’ in 
the field, is never worth his place. The poor 
fieldsman has an unsettling effect on bowlers; 
the dropped catch may turn a game — has, in 
fact, turned more than one Test Match. Any 
man able to play cricket at all can make him- 
self into a good fieldsman — with practice. 
Fielding practice sometimes tends to be neg- 
lected, batting and bowling practice being taken 
much more seriously in many clubs and schools. 
If one or both sides of a practice-net are taken 
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I. THE GRIP FOR AN OI F-BREAK BALL 2. THE CRIP FOR A IT.qpBREAK BALL 

From Jac k O’Connor, The Toung Cricketer's Manual^ Thorsons Ltd. 


down and batting a.^d bowling continued with 
some of the players fielding out, good fielding 
practice can be obtained, which actually in- 
creases the value of the batting and bowling 
practice. 

In ground fielding the close-fielders should 
tense on to their toes, and the out-fielders should 
start to walk, leaning slightly forward, and also 
on their toes, towards the wicket, as the bowler 
bcgijis his run: quickness in starting is essential 
in an out-fielder. He should attempt to get 
both hands to the ball, and, whenever possible, 
his feet and body behind his hands. A basic 
rule of fielding is never to snatch at a catch. 
Again, the fieldsman, when throwing in a full 
toss to the wicket-keeper, should aim at his 
chest; otherwise, the wicket-keeper should re- 
ceive the ball as nearly as possible in the middle 
of tlje first bounce, but never as a half-volley. 
No fieldsman should throw at the wicket direct 
except when trying to run out a batsman — the 
ball passing close to the-^ stumps is the most 
difficult for the wicket-keeper to take. Fielders 
must always ‘back-up’ both to strokes from the 
bat and throws-in, moving into the line the ball 


will take if the fielder in front fails to ^op it. 
This is an essential of good fielding. 

7. Wicket-Keeping. More catches will nor- 
mally go to the wicket-keeper than to other 
members of the team; in addition, he will have 
opportunities of making stumpings and of com- 
pleting the movements that run out batsmen. 

In short, the wicket-keeper is a vitally important 
member of the fielding side. Moreover, because 
of his good opportunities for observing the 
bowlers and batsmen, he is best qualified to 
advise the captain or even to captain a side. 
He should also prevent ‘byes’, and run out 
batsmen from those strokes which only the 
wicket-keeper can field. Sometimes a wicket- 
keeper allows byes because he was anticipating 
the chance of a catch or a stumping which did 
not in fact mature. This attacking policy is 
worth the loss of a few byes — indeed wicket- 
keepers who regard opportunities of taking 
wickets as of secondary importance, may be 
little more than efficient long-stops. 

The wicket-k^per needs much practice in all 
types of throws-in, and against bowling on or • 
outside the leg-stump. He should take an easy. 
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crouching stance from which he can move 
quickly. His body should be behind the ball 
when he takes it: it should enter both his hands 
smoothly, the hands ‘giving’ to it with no 
tendency to snatch. A wise wicket-keeper will 
attempt to stump whenever he makes a quick 
‘take’ and feels that the batsman may be out of 
his ground. This applies particularly to leg 
balls, in playing at wliich the batsman is often 
likely to drag his right foot. Few players who 
come to it late take well to wicket-keeping. If 
a young man has a liking for it, he should be 
allowed to concentrate upon it. 

r8. Captaincy. ‘The captain is the keynote of 
the side, the source from which it takes its 
colour. It is practically impossible for a side to 
rise superior to its captain. He makes mars 
everything. He can nullify the strength of a 
good eleven, or he can make a weak one stronger 
than it really is’ — those words of Ranji’s, 
written 50 years ago, siiminari/e cricket cap- 
taincy, and show by implication how rare the 
ideal cricket captain is. 

A good captain must know and play cricket 
well, so that he may be able to lead his team 
well and to have +heir respect and confidence. 
One of his chief problems is that of humouring 
his bowlers in the placing of the field, when their 
ideas and his do not coincide. He must be able 
to judge when to give way to them and to over- 
ride them without shaking their confidence. He 
must decide when it is wise to change batting 
order or bow^ling methods to meet particular 
situations, and also when it is wise to declare 
his innings closed. A captain has a reasonable 
right to demand the major share of selecting 
the team he is to captain. He must have con- 
fidence in his team and know how to exploit, 
not only their assets, but the weaknesses of his 
opponents. 

Sec also Cricket, History of; Cricket, County; 
Cricket, Test. 

CRICKET, COUNTY. The County Cricket 
Championship is the chief English cricket 
competition, and its matches provide most of the 
first-class cricket programme every year. The 
seventeen ‘first-class’ counties take part, a player 
being eligible to play for the county of his birth 
or for one in which he has lived for i year, having 
not played for any other county for at least 
I 2 years. Though matches between counties had 
been played before that date, 1872 is usually 


regarded as the start of the County Champion- 
ship. A points-coi 111 ting system was first intro- 
duced in 1890. The counties were divided into 
first and second class in 1888, and a Minor 
Counties Championship was introduced in 1895. 
After many changes in methods of scoring and 
match-allocation, the competition is now con- 
ducted on the following lines. Each county 
must play twenty-eight matches per season, 
must play each of the other sixteen counties at 
least once, and may not play more than four- 
teen ‘home’ matches in the competition. 

Points are scored as follow?: ( i) In a completed 
match the winning side scores 12 points, or in 
the case of a tic, ejiph side scores 6 points. -1^ If the 
losing side led on^ the first innings, it scores 4 
points. If the sides were level on the first innings, 
the losing side scores 2 points. (2) In an uncom- 
pleted match the side leading on the, first innings 
•‘Cores 4 points, or if the sjdes jtic' bn the first 
innings, each side scores 2 points. (3) Every 
match arranged counts as a ‘match played’,, 
even if there is no play: if no result, even on the 
first innings, is reached, neither side scores 
points. (4) Subject to confirmation by the 
M.G.G., the county scoring most piiints in 
any season is the winner of the County Cham- 
pionship. 

The original members f'f the county cham- 
pionship were Gloucestershire, Kent, Lanca- 
shire, Middlesex, Nottinghamshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Yorkshire. In 1891 Somerset 
joined the competition. In 1895 the following 
counties came in: Warwickshire, Essex, Hamp- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire. (Although 
Derbyshire had been playing county matches 
for some years and had won the County 
Championship in 1874, were not regarded 
as regular competitors until 1895.) *^99 

Worcestershire was admitted, in 1 905 Northamp- 
tonshire, and in 1921 Glamorganshire, bringing 
the number up to the present seventeen. 

Up to 1948 Yorkshire had woti the Champion- 
ship most often with 22 victories, Notts. .were 
second with 12, and Lancashire third with 11. 
The winners between 1873 and 1948 were: 

1873 Notts, and Glos. 1881 Lancashire 

1874 Derbyshire 1882 Lancs, and Notts. 

1875 Notts. 1883-4-5-6 Notts. 

1876-7 Gloucestershire 1887-8 Surrey 

1878 Middlesex 1889 Surrey, Notts., and 

1879 Notts, and Lancs. Lancs. 

i8te Notts. 1890-1-2 Surrey 
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A MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA AT KENNINGTON OVAL, l80c’> 

From the Illustrated London Xews, 18O3 


1893 Yorkshiie • 
1894-5 ‘Surrc/ 

1896 Yorkshire 

1897 Lancashire 

1898 Yorksliire 

1899 ^^urrey 
,1900-1-2 Yorksliire 

1903 Middlesex 

1904 Lancashire 

1905 Yorkshire 
1908 Kent 

1907 Notts. 

1908 Yorkshire 
1909- Ip Kent 

1 91 1 Warwickshire 

1912 Yorkshire ' 

1913 Kent * 


1914 Surrey 
1915-18 Not contested 
1919 Yorkshire 
1 920- 1 Middlesex 
1922-3-4-5 Yorkshire 
1926-7-8 Lancashire 

1929 Notts. 

1930 Lancashire 

* 93 1 -2-3 Yorkshire 

1934 Lancashire 

1935 Yorkshire 

1936 Derbyshire 
1937-8-9 Yorkshire 
1940-5 Not contested 

1946 Yorkshire 

1947 Middlesex 

1948 Glamorganshire 


1895 Norfolk, Durham, 
and Worcestershire 
1896-7-8 Woreestci shire 

1899 Northants.& Bucks. 

1900 Glamorgan, Dur- 
ham, & Northants. 

1901 Durham 

1902 Wiltshire 
1903-4 Northants. 

1905 Norfolk 

1906 Slaffordshirc 

1907 Lancashire II 

1908 StafTordshirc 

1909 Wiltshire 

1910 Norfolk 

19 1 1 Staffordshire 

1912 In abeyance 

1913 Norfolk 

1 9 14-19 Not contested 

1920 Staffoidshire 

1921 Staffordshire 


1922-3 Buckinghttmshire 

1924 Bcrkshiie 

1925 Buckinghamshire 
1026 Durham 

1927 Staffordshire 

1928 Berkshire 

1929 Oxfordshire 

1930 Durham 

1931 Leicestershire II 

1932 Buckinghamshire 

1933 In abeyance 

1934 Lancashire II 

1935 Middlesex II 

1936 Hertfordshire 

1937 Lancashire II 

1938 Buckinghamshire 

1939 Surrey II 
1940-5 Not contested 

1946 Suffolk 

1947 Yorkshire II 

1948 Lancashire II 


The Minor Counties Championship is played 
on regional basis. Two-day matches arc 
played, most of them in August, and there is a 
final three-day ‘Challenge Match’ between the 
two top counties. Some of the first-class counties 
have second teams which play in the Minor 
Championship. The winners between 1895 and 
1948 were: 


A county cricket team can be composed of 
both professior^al aijd amateur players. The 
captain of a team is generally, but not always, • 
an amateur. One of the most popular annual 




CRICKET, COUNTY 
cricket matches is that of Gentlemen v. Players, 
played between amateurs and professionals at 
Lord’s. Almost all cricket clubs have the ser- 
vices of at least one professional player, who 
not only plays for the club, but is responsible 
for the upkeep of the ground, and for coaching 
members of the club at the nets. 

Sec also Cricket; Cricket, Test. 

CRICKET, HISTORY OF. The origins of 
cricket are obscure. It is probable that it was 
played in England as long ago as the 15th 
century. The game seems to have evolved from 
the merging of two or more basic club-and-ball 
games. 

Cricket matches had been advertised in the 
Press for some years bel'ore 1 709, when the 
first county cricket match, between Kent and 
Surrey, is recorded. I’he first known rules 
were drafted in 1744. They set the length of the 
I)itch at 22 yards and the size of the two-stump 
wicket at 22 inches high and 6 inches broad. No 
rule • governed the size of the bat, which was 
often very long and cui'ved like a hockey-stick. 
From 1744 also, comes the earliest preserved 
match-score — that of the match between Kent 
and All England, played at the Artillery Ground, 
Finsbury, and won by Kent by one wicket. 
Although cricket was being played, particularly 
in Kent, Sussex, and London, few important 


cricketing names have come down to us from 
these years. 

The Hamblcdon Club was started in about 
1750, but it did not become of importance in 
cricket history until about 1 768. In this Hamp- 
shire village a team of cricketers began to make 
a name for itself when it was able to challenge, 
and even to defeat, an All-England team. The 
Hamblcdon Club became an important influence 
in the development of cricket. The history of 
this famous club was recorded in The Toung 
Cricketer's Guide and the Cricketers of My Time by 
John Nyren (written down for him by Charles 
Cowden Clarke) — still the greatest literary work 
on cricket. The two outstanding players of 
Hamblcdon were ‘Silver Billy’ Beldham as a 
batsman and David Harris as a bowler. John 
Small senior, maker of the first recorded cen- 
tury, Richard Nyren the captain, Tom Sucter 
the wicket-keeper, Brett the fast-bowler, Noah 
Mann, the gipsy, a big hitter and great fields- 
man, and Tom Walker, the opening batsman, 
are also immortalized in Nyren’s book, and were 
obviously men so gifted at cricket as to have been 
certain to succeed at the game in any age. This 
full account of the Hamblcdon era enables us to 
form an accurate picture of the game at that 
time. Bowling was still, in general, literally 
bowling — the ball was b)wlcd underarm all 
along the ground — although often very fast. 



cricket in the I 8th century 

From the painting, Cricket at Maulsey HursU m the M.C.C. Collrction 
Photo: Sport and General 
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A BAISMAN IS BOWLED IN THE ENGLAND V. AUSTRALIA •VICTORY TEST MATCH* AT SHEFFIELD, 1 945 

Short leg raises his hands as he appeals to the umpire 
Sfiejffield Telegraph 


But, at Hambledon, and through Hamblcdon, 
length-bowling began, and the off-break was 
first bowled. Here, too, forward play, planned 
strategy in fielding, and skilful wicket-keeping 
were really developed for the first time. In 17?* 
tlie width of the bat was limited to 4J inches; 
some years later the third (middle) stump was 
added to the wicket. 

By 1790 the tide of Hambledon’s greatness 
was e])bing, and in 1796 the club broke up for 
ever. The windy Hampshire Downs might suit 
the local countrymen, but the wealthy gentlemen 
playing and, in many rases, financing cricket 
were altractcil by tile London cricket ground 
opened by Thomas Lord in 1814 

Lord moved his turf to his present ground, in 
St. John’s Wood Road — still the ‘head-quarters’ 
of ciicket. His chief tenants, the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, soon became the ruling authority 
of the game. The growing superiority of batting 
over bowling (which was still under-arm), was 
reflected in the greater scores made in big 
matches, and caused bowlers to cast about for 
fresh methods of beating batsmen — which meth- 
ods were countered by a rule limiting the height 
of the Bowler’s hand in delivery to the level of 
the elbow. In 1819 the height of the wicket was 
fixed at 27 inches and its breadth at 7 inches. 
Cricket, up Jo this time, was invariably played 
for stakes, * with bookmakers accepting bets 
on the grounds, and players sometimes being 
bribftd. After 1820, however, this practice began 
to decline* 

After the breaking up of the Hambledon 
Club, Surrey enjoyed a period of greatness, and 
two north-midland clubs at Nottingham and 
Sheffield came into the limelight. The problem 
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of the dominance of batsmen was still unsolved. 
In 1835, after much opposition, the first great 
round-arm bowlers appeared, and the rules were 
altered to permit the bowler’s arm to be raised 
to the height of the shoulder. As soon as round- 
arm bowling was allow^ed, there arose a race 
of fast round-arm ‘slingers’, who so unnerved 
batsmen more used to slower deliveries that it 
seemed as though the opposition to the new^ kind 
of bowling had been quite right. But the bats- 
men soon got accustomed to ^!ie new style. 

In the 30's and 40’s of the 19th century there 
appeared a very fine Kent team, including 
famous players such as Alfred Mynn, ^’nller 
Pilch, and Felix. Mynn, perhaps the greatest 
cricketing figure before W. G. Grace, was over 
6 feet in height, and almost 20 stone in weight. 
He w as an immensely fast bowler of the round- 
arm type, accurate in length, and he could pitch 
on the leg-stump and hit the off-stump. He 
was also a big hitter and a brilliant fieldsman. 
Pilch was an opening batsman, a model of 
forward play; ‘Felix’ (whose real name was 
Nicholas Wanostrocht), a stylish batsman, was 
also a schoolmaster, musician, painter, and 
writer. 

In 1846 another historic figure of cricket, 
William Clarke of Nottingham, founded the 
All-England eleven. Clarke himself .was an 
extremely a/tful, slow lob-bowler. His All- 
England Eleven, containing great cricketers such 
as Felix, Pilch, Mynn, Parr, Guy, Box, and 
Clarke himself, travelled up and down England 
playing matches wherever they could be sure of 
financial reward. Clarke also took teams to 
small towns and vill^es which had never be- 
fore had the chance of seeing first-class cricket. 
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Disagreements in the eleven Wentually caused 
some of its members to break away, and to 
form another team — the United All-England 
eleven. The influence that these two travelling 
teams exerted can hardly be assessed: they spread 
the example of well-played cricket all over the 
country, giving a standard of play to every 
athletic youth in England. 

In 1859 George Parr took the first overseas 
touring team to America and Canada. Five 
matches were played, all against odds, and all 
were won. In 1862 Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
sent the first touring team to Australia, under 
the captaincy of H. H. Stephenson. 

The problem of how to give the bowler a 
reasonable chance against the batsman was still 
a key problem in cricket, for it was still against 
the rules for the bowler to raise his arm above 
the shoulder. In 1864, however, over-arm 
bowling was at last legalized. This was the year 
when W. G. Grace (q.v. Vol. V) played his 
first first-class match and scored his first cen- 
tury. Rejoicing in their new freedom, bowlers 
indulged in an orgy of pace-bowling; but they 
were soon tamed by W. G, Grace. In his own 
play this great cricketer perfected the modern 
technique of batting, and almost killed pro- 
fessional fast-bowling. That same professional 
fast-bowling led to greater perfection in match- 
wickets and, as wickets improved, so did Grace’s 
mastery. He experienced and scored off every 
type of bowling except the googly, which was 
not introduced until after his day, and because 
of his dominance he compelled the development 
of length-bowling. He was himself a good 
bowler, bowling round-arm leg-breaks of an 
excellent length, for which he placed his field 
on a carefully thought-out plan. His pre- 
eminence in cricket was due, not only to his 
arm and eye, but also to his keen mind. He was 
an amateur, and his personal exploits did much 
to make the Gentlemen’s Eleven capable of 
facing the Players (or Professionals) for many 
years. By the end of the 19th century cricket 
had become part of the life of England and 
Australia, and had begun to take hold in India, 
South Africa, the West Indies, and New Zea- 
land. 

On the perfect — sometimes too perfect — 
wickets of the early years of this century, the 
batting technique of Grace came to its full 
flowering in G. B. Fry, Ranjitsinhji, and G. L. 
jessop. Fry and Ranji on the Brighton wicket 


were dreaded by every bowler in first-class 
cricket, Jessop might change the course of any 
match in an hour. Fry was the text-book bats- 
man come to life ; a fine athlete and a firlc scholar, 
he brought batting to a peak of academic per- 
fection. Ranji and Jessop were apparently less 
orthodox, though actually they merely imposed 
their rare gifts of eye and limb upon the sure 
foundations of correct batting. After them came 
Jack Hobbs, to break one batting record after 
another. Playing for Surrey and England be- 
tween 1905 and 1934, scored more runs 
(61,237) and more centuries (197) in first-class 
cricket than any man has ever done. His 
highest score was 316 not out, and her had a 
batting average of 50-65. Don Bradman of 
New South Wales achieved an even higher 
batting average — 95*14 — ^with a total of 28,067 
runs. He was, undoubtedly, on a good wicket, 
the most prolific of all batsmen, and has broken 
almost every Test-Match batting record. He 
scored his first Test-Match century against 
England before he was 21, and he retired from 
Test-Cricket in 1948. He was also brilliant in 
the field, and a famous Australian captain. 

To contend with these great batsmen, the 
technique of bowling also developed. F. R. 
Spofforth, the ‘demon bowler’ of Australia in 
the 19th century, had a high action at a pace 
between medium and last- medium, and was 
extremely accurate. He varied his pace accor- 
ding to the state of ihc wicket, making his olT- 
break, pitched on the off-stump, spin enough 
to hit the leg-stump. In the historic Test Match 
at the Oval in 1882, England was defeated for 
the first time in England — when Spofforth took 
14 wickets for 90 runs. B. J. T. Bosanquet o( 
Middlesex introduced the googly, and the South 
Africans perfected it. S. F. Barnes as a fast- 
medium bowler, Wilfred Rhodes as a slow left- 
arm bowler, the Australians Mailcy and Giiin- 
mett as leg-break bowlers, and O’Reilly as a 
slow-medium bowler, all set up their records 
and left their mark upon cricket history. 
Maurice Tate’s bowling came off the pitch 
relatively faster than that of any other bowler. 
He had a perfect bowling action. He took piore 
wickets in Test Matches (155) than any other 
English bowler except Barnes — doing ‘this in the 
1920’s, a time when English cricket was at a 
low ebb. 

But although in recent years the size of the 
wicket has been increased and that of the ball 
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decreased, and although the l.b.w. law has 
been modified to extend it to the ball pitching 
outside the olT-stump, the batsman in modern 
cricket is- still more effective than the bowler. 

The history of cricket in schools goes back to 
Tudor times, when it appears to have been 
generally played in the summer. Eton, Win- 
chester, and Westminster were probably the first 
'schools to play, followed by Harrow a few years 
later. The first accepted fixture between Eton 
and Harrow was not until 1805, although there 
probably were earlier matches. From 1827 until 
Harrow, Winchester, and Eton had an 
annual cricket week at Lord’s. They were the 
only scliools to play at Lord’s, and they enjoyed 
sucii standing at that time that they provided 
more than half the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket ‘Blues’. In the 1830’s three members 
of the Winchester team were included in the 
(Gentlemen’s side against the Players — one of 
them the legendary ‘Dandy’ Lowth, a fast- 
medium left-hand bowler whose physique would 
have been remarkable even in a man. By the 
1850’s many of the public schools employed 
professional coaches and soon developed strong 
teams. 

Possibly the most famous school match in 
cricket history is that known as ‘Fowler’s Match’, 
which was played bfitween Eton and Harrow 
in 1910. R. St. L. Fowler of Eton was the only 
batsman to show real resistance to the Harrow 
bowling when his team were all out for 67 
against a Harrow first innings of 232. When 
Eton followed on, he made 64. With one 
vficket to fall, Eton led by only 4 runs; but the 


last wicket pair added 50 runs. Then Fowler, 
taking 8 wickets for 23 runs, bowled out Harrow, 
and won a match which had seemed hopelessly 
lost. 

See also Cricket. 

GRIGKf:T, M.G.G. The Marylebone Cricket 
Club, now the recognized governing body of 
cricket, was formed in 1787. ’Thomas Lord, who 
gave his name to the famous London cricket 
ground, was an employee of the White Conduit 
Club; in 1787 he rented a piece of land in 
Marylebone where Dorset Square now stands, 
and opened ‘Lord’s Cricket Ground’ with a 
match between Middlese^c and Essex. The 
following season the White Conduit Club and 
the Marylebone Cricket Club merged, taking 
the name of the M.C.C. The M.C.C. committee 
revised the laws of cricket, and has been the 
accepted authority on these rules ever since. In 
1810 higher rent forced Lord to move his 
ground, and after a short and not very successful 
venture with a second ground (which had to be 
abandoned when Parliament decided that the 
projected Regent’s Canal was to pass through the 
middle), he moved to the grqpnd in St. John’s 
Wood, which still bears his name. The winter 
of 1813-14 was spent in lifting and relaying the 
turf from his original ground for the second Cime, 
and by June 1C14 the wicket was ready, a 
tavern and pavilion built, and behind a high 
fence the M.C.C., permanently established at 
last, played its first match on the new ground, 
against Hertfordshire. Lord’s Cricket Ground is 
also the head-quarters of Middlesex County, and 
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is always used for certain traditional matches enforced by the two World Wars, the series has 
such as the Oxford and Cambridge match, gone on uninterruptedly ever since. At first 


Eton and Harrow, and the Gentlemen versus 
Players match. One of the Test Matches in every 
series played in England always takes place at 
Lord’s. The M.G.C. arranges many matches 
for its members and bowling staff. It sends 
sides to play against schools and clubs, and is 
responsible for the teams sent overseas to play 
Test Matches {see Cricket, Test). 

Many famous cricketers have become promi- 
nent administrators at Lord’s, and have helped 
to make the history of cricket through the M.(f C. 
— among them arc William Ward, the Hon. 
Robert Grimston, R. A. FitzGerald, Sir Francis 
Lacey, Lord Hawke, Lord Harris, Sir Pelham 
Warner, and Col. R. S. Rail Kerr, the present 
authority on the laws of cricket. 

See also Cricket, History of. 

CRICKET ^ TEST. I’he term Test Match 
originally referred only to matches between Eng- 
land and Australia. These began in Australia 
with a match between J. Lillywhite’s English 
touring team and a Combined Australian 
Eleven, on March 15th, i6th, and 17th, 1877. 
This game was won by the Australians. The 
first Test Match in England took place at the 
Oval in September, 1880. Except for the breaks 
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irregular in occurrence and uneven as to the 
number of games to each scries, the tours of the 
English and Australian Test Match teams are 
now timed to take place in cither country at 
four-year intervals, each rubber of lest Matches 
consisting of five matches. In England the 
matches are usually played at Nottingham, 
Lord’s, Manchester, Leeds, and the Oval, al- 
though they have been played at Birmingham 
and Sheflield. In Australia they arc played at 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. 
In the Test Match played in England in 1882 
the Australians won a surprising victory. After 
tlic match the Sporting Times reported a mock 
death of English cricket, and declared that the 
ashes had been taken to Australia. I'his was 
the origin of the expression ‘I'hc Ashes’ which 
has been used ever since for the rubber between 
England and Australia. 

The name lest Match has now been ex- 
tended to matches between any of the following 
countries — England, Australia, South Afiica, 
West Indies, New Zealand, and India. In 1912 
a ‘Triangular’ lest tournament, between Eng- 
land, Australia, and South Africa was held in 
England, and was won by England. But the 
competition caused too iinjich disorganization of 
the English County Championship to be re- 
peated. 

In the matches between England and 
Australia up to 1948, Sir L). G. Bradman (5,028, 
average 89-78) had scored most runs and most 
centuries; J. B. Hobbs (3,63(1, average 54*26) liad 
scored most runs and centuries for England. 
II. Trumblc (Australia) had taken most wickets 
(141, average 20 88), and Wilfred Rhodes (109, 
average 24-00) most for England. I'he record 
stand for the matches was 451 for the second 
wicket by Sir D. G. Bradman and W. H. Ponsford 
for Australia at The Oval, in 1934. Seventeen 
players, ten English and seven Australian, had 
scored centuries in their first Test Match. The 
highest innings total is 903 for seven wickets by 
England at The Oval in 1938, and the lowest 
36 by Australia at Birmingham in 1902. 

Test Match results up to 1949 

England v. Australia (first played 1876-7) 

Played 153. England won 55, Australia won 
64, Drawn 34. 


^ Surrey County Cricket Club. 
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A SCORE CARD OP THE 11. ST MATCH OF 1899 

I'Higland V. South Africa (first played 1888-9) 
Played 74. I’higland won 34, South Africa 
won 12, Diawn 28. 

Kugland r. West Indies (first jilayed 1928) 
Played 21. Knglanfl won 8, West Indies won 
fj, Drawn 8, 

Paigland v. New Zealand (first played 1929-30) 
Played 17. England won 3, New Zealand 
won o, Diawn 14. 

England v. India (first played 1932) 

Played 10. England won 6, India won o. 
Drawn 4. 

Ansiralia v. South Africa (first played 1902-3) 
Played 2/|, Australia won 18, South Africa 
won I, Drawn 5. 

Australia v. West Indies (first played 1930-1; 
Played 5. Australia won 4, West Indies won i. 

New Zealand v. South Africa (first played 1932) 
Played 2. SoiUh Africa won 2. 

See also Cricket, History of. 


CROQUET. There ^vas an old game called 
Pall-M‘'ifi .(or Pell-Mell) which originated in 
Italy and came to England through Fnance in 
the early i7th century. It was played with a 
ball (Ital. pal la) and a mallet (Ital. ma^Ua). The 
ball was hit with the mallet through an iron 
ring suspended in a long alley. One of these 
pall-mall alleys has given its name to the London 
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street Pall-Mall. Although the name has re- 
mained, the game died out in the i8th century. 
In France, however, where it was played as 
early as the 13th century, it developed into what 
we now know as croquet (from the French word 
croc meaning a crook), and was reintroduced to 
England, during the 19th century. It became 
very popular as a garden-party game, especially 
between the years i860 and 1870, and the AH 
England Croquet Club, formed in 1868, held 
annual championship meetings at Wimbledon. 
But, with the introduction of lawn tennis, 
croquet went out of favour temporarily. It was 
revived in the 1890’s, with improved implements 
and a more scientific form of play. The Croquet 
Association, formed in 1896, with which over 
100 clubs are affiliated, organizes championships 
at its Rochampton headquarters. 

Croquet is played on a court, generally a 
fine grass lawn, 35 yards long and 28 yards 
wide, in which are arranged from six to ten 
hoops and a peg. There are generally two 
players on each side, each playing a differently 
coloured ball. The object of each pair is to 
pass both their balls twice through each hoop 
in a set order and finish b'^ hitting the peg 
before their 0[)ponents can do so. As in Bii.liards 
(q.v.), a player remains in play until his ‘break’ 
is finished. He can continue his break by hitting 
his ball through the correct hoop (which gives 
him an extra stroke), or by hitting another ball 
(which gives him two more shots). If he fails 
to do either of these, his break is finished and 
his opponent plays. To hit another ball is to 
make a ‘roquet': after this, with the first of his 
two extra strokes the player must ‘take croquet’. 



A OAME OF CROQUIlf IN THE IQTII CENTURY 

From a coe temporary drawing by Randolph Caldicott, 
1868 


CROQUET 
To play this, the characteristic shot of the game, 
the player picks up his ball and places it touch- 
ing the one it has just struck. He then hits it 
so that both balls move. An expert can send 
either ball to any part of the court he wishes, 
or he can make the other ball travel right across 
the court while his own ball moves very little. 
In this way he can further his partner’s progress 
or obstruct his opponent’s. 

Croquet has always been a private and 
fashionable pastime rather than a truly popular 
or public sport. It has a large following in 
America, where there are many versions of the 
game and some variations in the rules. 

CROSS-COUNTRY RACES. Steeple-chasing 
and cross-country running have always been 
more popular as organized sports in England 
than elsewhere. They are competitive races 
which developed out of the non-competitive 
Hare and Hounds {see Tracking). In cross- 
country running, competitors cover all sorts of 
ground (road, plough, pasture, and so on), over 
varying distances up to lo miles. Many athletes 
find its diversity more interesting than track 
racing. Fast track-runners arc not always good 
cross-country men because of the need to keep 
a steady pace despite changing conditions 
undeifoot. The strain of running for long dis- 
tances over difficult country makes cross-country 
racing rather unsuitable for immature competi- 
tors, and the best runners arc usually developed 
and experienced athletes. An easy action and 
fairly even pace over the whole distance will 
probably bring the best results. In steeple- 
chasing, fences and other obstacles are added to 
the hazards of the ‘country’. This type of race 
has now become a standardized track event of 
2 miles in Britain and America, and 3,000 metres 
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in Europe. The obstacles are artificial. All 
cross-country races are team events, each team 
entering a certain number of runners whose 
places at the finish count in points: the sixth 
man home, for instance, scores six points, and 
the team scoring the lowest number of points is 
the winner. The English National Cross- 
country Championship was first run in 1877, and 
was won 4 years successively, from 1901 to 
1904, by the great Alfred Shrubb. An inter- 
national meeting, in which England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, France, and Belgium now com- 
pete, was instituted in 1903. Apart from half a 
dozen French victories, England has won the 
team championship consistently, J. T. -Holden 
winning the individual championship 3 years 
running, from 1933 to 1935. Other cross-country 
championships include Regional Counties’ 
(senior and junior) and University competitions. 

Long distance road races, except the Mara- 
thon (q.v.), are not recognized for British A. A. A. 
records. Athletes who intend to run such dis- 
tances must build up great stamina through 
long periods of hard training. Arthur New(on, 
the South African champion runner, covered 
102,735 miles, walking and running, from 1922 
to 1935, averaging 20 miles a day — during this 
time he broke world’s records for all distances 
from 30 to 100 miles. In -934 he ran 100 miles 
in 14 hours 6 minutes. I’hc Morpeth to New- 
castle Road Race (13 miles 1,000 yards) and the 
Manchester to Blackpool Relay (50 miles 1,250 
yards) are two famous British road events. 

See also Athi.etigs. 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES, Fuzz i i s. 

CRUISING, see Pleasure Cruises; Moior 
Boats; Sailing Boats. 



A CROSS-COUNTRY RACE OF 7J MILLS BtTWLEN OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES IN 1 948 

Sport and General 




CRYSTAL-GAZING, see Forttjne-Telling. 

CURLING* This ancient sport probably origi- 
nated in* Scotland, and certainly owes its present 
popularity to the Scots. It resembles Bowls 
.(q.v.), but is played by sliding heavy stones on 
ice. The first record of the game in Scotland 
dates back to the i6th century, when stones 
were taken rough from the nearest river bed, 
and holes were cut in them for the finger and 
thumb to make it easier to fling them. At the 
next stage a handle was permanently fixed^'into 
rhe^stone so that it could be thrown even more 
easily; and finally, all curling-stones were 
standardized and made circular. Their weight 
is from 30 to 50 lb. 

‘Curling rinks’, as curling teams are called, 
are lour a side, and each player delivers two 
stones. Tlie stones are aimed at the ‘lee’, the 
centre of a 7-lbot circle, marked by a wooden 
ninepin. The stone nearest the tee scores one; 
.iiid if two or more stones of one rink lie nearer 
to the tee than any stone of the other rink, one 
point is scored Ibr each stone. 

Each rink is captained by a ‘skip’, who gives 
detailed instructions to the player who is about 
to deliver the stone. He may ask him to aim a 
Slone as near the tec as possible, to knock out 
an enemy’s stone neur the tec, or to ‘promote’ 
(knock into better position) a stone belonging 
to the skip’s rink. A good curler can give a 
‘bias’ to a stone, causing it to curl round the 
opponent’s stone to reach the tee, even if the 
oj^ponent’s stone lies between the tec and the 
point of delivery (called the ‘crainpet’). He docs 
iliis by giving a twist to the handle which causes 
the stone to rotate during its course. Accoiding 
to whether he twists it ‘out-handle’ or ‘in- 
handle’, so tlie stone will curve to the left or to 
the right. 

Whilf; one member delivers his stone, the 
other members of the rink stand ready with their 
brooms poised, prepared to sweep the ice if the 
skip considers that the stone is too slow. There 
is great dilTorencc of opinion about the influence 
of ‘sooping’, as sweeping is called. There arc 
sceptics who maintain that sooping has very 
little effect; but there arc others who argue that 
good sooping adds materially to the distance 
which a stone will travel. Be that as it may, 
vigorous sooping does at least serve to keep the 
players warm. 

In the Alps curling suffers from the competi- 
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THE CURLING RINK AT WENC.KN, SWITZERLAND 

The 7 imes 


tion of Ski-ino (q.v.) so far as young people are 
concerned, and is mostly the sport of the middle- 
aged or elderly; but in its mother country, 
Scotland, its devotees are to be found among 
young, middle-aged, and oljl. Perhaps at no 
other game does enthusiasm rise quite so high 
as at curling. 

CYCLING* The ‘penny-farthing’ was first made 
in the 1870’s, but real cycling began in 1889, 
when the invention of the pneumatic tyre and 
the introduction of what was then called the 
‘safety’ bicycle made cycling safe, easy, and 
cheap. Improved engineering methods made 
the bicycle continuously better and cheaper, 
and to-day there can be few homes in (jreat 
Britain without at least one machine. Unlike 
most other countries, this country neither taxes 
nor registers the cyclists, and so no exact figures 
are available as to the number of bicycles in 
current use. Various estimates have been made, 
all of them agreeing on a figure over ten million 
and some going as high as twelve million. 

To enjoy cycling, three things are essential: 
first, the choice of the most suitable machine; 
second, the adoption of a correct riding position, 
and thirdly, the proper maintenance of the 
machine. There arc many types of machine, 
each suited to a particular purpose. The racing 
machine with narrow, tyres, a hard saddle, and 
deeply dropped handlebars, is unsuitable for 
normal riding on rough roads. The correct si/c 




A CYCLIST ENJOYING A COUNTRY RIDE NEAR HARTLEY IN KENT. D, W. Gardner 


of machine is as important as the type, the most National Cyclists Union primarily controls 
important points being the height of the frame track racing. It is the only British cycling Gr- 
and the distance from the saddle to the handle- ganization recognized by the International 
bars. The best shape for the handlebars is flat, Cycling Union. Road time-trials come under 
slightly raised or with dropped ends. Racing the Road Time Trials Council; massed-start 
cycles have deeply dropped bars so that the road races under the British League of Racing 
rider can lean forward to minimize wind resis- Cyclists; Bicycle Polo (q.v.) is controlled by the 
tance; but for touring such a position is very Bicycle Polo Association of Creat Britain; the 
uncomfortable. To get the best out of a Road Record Association and the Women’s 
machine it should be looked after with care and Road Record Association fix the rules Ibr road 
oiled regularly. A new chain should have an records; the Cyclists* Touring Club caters for 
efficiency of 98 per cent., but this can be re- tourists. The C.T.C. and N.G.U. have ap- 
duced to 50 per cent, if it is neglected. Tyres pointed caterers all over the country who 
should be ‘board hard’ — soft tyres make riding specialize in supplying the wants of*cyclists. 
harder. See also Vol. IV : Bicycle. 

There are more than two thousand cycling 

clubs in Britain, some catering only for sport, or CYCLE RACING. The first cycle races run in 
for types such as riders of tricycles, but the the early 1870’s were friendly matches. Later, 
majority cover all aspects of cycling — touring, organized contests were run first in England, the 
racing, and social life goncraHy. Local clubs home of the bicycle, and later all over the world, 
affiliate to one or more of the national bodies Present-day cycle racing is divided into two 
which control and organize the sport. The major classes, track racing and road racing. 



Nearly every Dig ciiy in tne world has a cycle 
track, surfaced with concrete, asphalt, or wooden 
boards, and measuring from J mile to 500 yards 
round. The turns are banked to allow the riders 
to get round without slackening speed. On a 
•small track, they may be banked as steeply as 
50 degrees, and riding on these is like riding 
along a steep roof. The most popular race is 
the sprint, in which the riders, from two to 
thirty or forty in number, race over a short 
distance, 1,000 metres for instance, (or in Eng- 
land, 1,000 yards). The art of sprint racing is so 
higiily developed that the first lap of most races 
is ridden at a very slow pace, as the riders 
finesse* for position: the real effort comes in the 
last desperate dash for the line, with the riders 
all out only for the last 220 yards. All over the 
world sprint races are timed over the final 
furlong, and a first-class champion can cover 
this distance in 1 1 *6 seconds, which is very 
nearly 40 miles per hour. 

Road racing develops a different type of rider 
from the track-man. The distances arc always 
long — anything from 25 miles to 24 hours — 
and occfisionally there arc races held such as the 
Tour de France, which lasts for a whole month 
and takes the riders over 3,000 miles of roads 
round France, over both the Pyrenees and the 
Alps. Most international road races aic held 
under ‘massed-start’ rules, in which the riders 
start together, the first man across the finishing 
line being the winner. In England we have 
developed another type of race, called a ‘time 
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trial’. Here the riders start one at a time, with 
a minute interval between. Each cyclist has to 
ride alone and unassisted, and must not be 
sheltered by any other rider. The course is 
planned so that the competitors return to finish 
at the starting line, where a timekeeper notes 
their arrival. A cycling record must first be 
recognized by the contrplling body in the 
country where it is set up (in Great Britain this 
is the National Cyclists* Union) and if it is an 
international record, it must be approved by the 
International Cycling Union, to which all 
the national bodies are affiliated. 

The world’s one-hour record is the finest 
and fairest test of prowesa on a bicycle. It is a 
track record in which the rider is alone and 
unassisted. The first one-hour record, of just 
over 15J miles, was set up by F. L. Dodds on 
the Cambridge University grounds on the 25th 
March 1876. In those days the machine was the 
solid-tyred ‘penny-farthing’ bicycle (see Bicycle, 
Vol. IV). As soon as the pneumatic tyre was 
invented in 1889, speeds began to increase, and 
in 1898, an American, W. Hamilton, covered 
more than 25 miles in the hour, on a track at 
Denver, Colorado. Since ihpn, the record has 
been pushed higlier and higlier, until when war 
broke out in 1939, it was over 28 miles — set up 
by the Frenchman, Maurice ArchambaiSd. In 
1942 the Italian rider, Fausto Coppi, on the 
Vigorelli Track, Milan, covered 28 miles 885 
yards in the hour, a woild’s record which is 
likely to stand for some time. 



THE MASSED START OP THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP CYCLE RACE, AT FINSBURY PARK. t.ONDON, I94G 
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A RACING CYCLIST CI.IMBlNG A HILL IN A I.ONG-DIS'I ANCE RACE 

He carriis a spare tyre under his saddle in case of puncture 
The liuule 

A cyclist’s biggest obstacle is wind resistance: 
at 20 miles an hour nearly 90 per cent, of his 
clFort is absorbed in overcoming it. Unal)le to 
streamline himself like an aeroplane (except by 
bending low over his handlebars), he sets about 
reducing the resistance by having relays of 
pace-n^akers to ride in front of him and cut a 
path into the wind. When the motor-cycle was 
invented, it took the place of tlie relays of pace- 
makers, and as the speed of the motor-cycle 
increased, so did the world’s onc-hour paced- 
cycle record. It now stands at the ama/ing 
figure of 76 miles 504 yards. Tliis ride was done 
by a Belgian, Leon Vanderstuyft, in 1928 on the 
Montlhery Autodrome just outside Paris. 

World’s Track Records (correct to if^S) 
One mile (standing start): G, Renaudin (France) 
2 min. 0*65. secs. 

One mile (flying start): A. Goullet (France) 
I min. 51 secs. 

One hour (unpaced); F. Coppi (Italy) 28 miles 
885 yds. 

One hour (tandem paced): G. Rousse (Belgium) 
33 i miles. 


One hour (motor-cycle paced): L. Vanderstuyft 
(Belgium) 76 miles 504 yds. 

24 hours (unpaced): R. \Vcise (Germany) 437. j 
miles. 

24 hours (tandem paced) : M. Cordang (France) 
616 miles. 

24 hours (motor paced): H. Opperman 
(Australia) 860 miles 367 yds. 

British Amateur Track Rv.cords 
(correct to 1948). 

Quarter mile (standing start): V. L. Johnson 
28 secs. 

Quarter mile (flying start): W. J. Bailey ^4 8 
secs. 

One mile (standing start): E, V. Mills 2 min. 
I '2 secs. 

One mile (flying stait): F. W. Southall i min. 
59*8 secs. 

One hour (unpaced): C. G. Marriner 26 miles 
1,020 yds. 

One hour (tandem paced); F. W. Southall 31 
miles 1,457 

One hour (motor-cycle paced): H. Oxley 41 
miles 1,634 

24 hours (tandem paced): J. Holdswoith 531 
miles 1,500 yards. 

British Road Records (correct to 1918). 

50 miles (straightaway): IT. Farn^Iiaw 1 hr. 39 
min. 42 secs. 

50 miles (out and home): G. Fleming i hr. 59 
min, 14 secs. 

100 miles (straightaway): II. James 3 hr. 43 
min. 51 sees. 

100 miles (out and home): R. Firth 4 lir. 17 
min. 2 secs. 

12 hours (straightaway) : IT. Rarnshaw 276J 
miles. 

12 hours (out and home): A. Overton 23 
miles. 

24 hours (straightaway): C. I lejiplesloii 4671 
miles. 

24 hours (out and home): C. M. Basham 
4.')4-375 miles. 

Sec also Cycling. ^ 

CYMBALS, see Percussion Instruments, . 
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DACHSHUND, see Dogs, Breeds of, Section 5. 

DANCE BANDS. Music in some form or 
another has always provided the accompaniment 
to dancing; and the numbers and kinds of 
instruments used to play the accompaniment 
has varied greatly in different countries and 
centuries. With primitive peoples the accom- 
paniment is provided by hand-clapping and the 
beating of drums, cymbals, and other percussion 
instruments of no definite pitch (see Percussion 
Instruments), which emphasize the rhythmic 
pattern of the dances and provide little or no 
melody and harmony. Melodic interest is 
given to the rhythm by the use of drums tuned 
to various pitches. 

One of the earliest combinations of instru- 
ments used to accompany country dancing was 
• the pipe and tabor. The pipe had three holes 
and could be played with the fingers of one 
hand, while the other hand tapped the tabor, 
which was a small drum. Thus both the melody 
and the rhythm were emphasized. The pipe and 
labor were known in medieval times, and were 
popular for centuries in England and on the 
Continent. In the 18th century it was common 
to see a solitary fiddler playing for country 
dancing with no percussion instrument to ac- 
company »him: in this case the fiddler had a 
particular style of playing which emphasized 
the rhythmic beats of the music. In Scotland 
in the 17th and i8lh centuries, the Jew’s Harp 
(q.v.) was used to accompany dancing. A 
country-dance band at tl>e beginning of the 19th 
century would probably have consisted ot a 
small combination of strings, such as violins 
and ’cellos, and solo wood-wind instruments, 
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such as the serpent (which derives its name from 
it shape), oboe, flute, and occasionally a clarinet 
(see Folk Dancing). 

Side by side with the development of folk 
dancing, there grew up at the court in almost 
every country a form of dancing, which, al- 
though frequently based on folk dancing, was 
nevertheless usually more regimented and for- 
mal (see Ballroom Dancing). The instruments 
usually employed for accompanying court balls 
were those of the court orchestra which was 
also used for concert purposes. There was, in 
fact, no distinction between the dance bands 
and the symphony orchestra. Many of the 
suites of Bach, Handel, and other composers of 
the 1 8th and 19th centuries consisted of collec- 
tions of tunes suitable for accompanying the 
dancing of the period. Mozart wrote country 
dances for the balls at Salzburg and Vienna. 

In the middle of the 19th century, however, 
largely through the work of Johirm Strauss 
(father 1804-49, there de- 

veloped a great interest in tlie Viennese waltz, 
which has continued until modern limes. The 
orchestra employed by the Strauss family was 

gaulclic:0ftant voflit l>oijnct ou chtppcau, ^ijraluanc 
DamoifcllcicJ.! compagnic, cuinmc vo\CAcnccllc ti • 




Aprczqucla rcucrcncccO Ainfi raiAc.reJrclTcrczlc corj' 
rccouuiacvodrcieftcjctiicrc? voftrcJidt picd iiroicl,&\ 
.metrrez Se porciczlcsdculjtpicdsiomds^cjucuouscnrcni! 
clhccoiUC!:aRccdcA'ii£f,qu3‘!tb‘^s dculr picds lone fci.’c 

DANCING TO THE PIPE AND TABOR 
From a 16th-century French book illustratiod 
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the symphony orchestra of the period, and the became popular because their insistent and 

light orchestras which sprang up throughout penetrating quality of tone offered a heavier sus- 

the world at a later date were only small taining power than the comparatively weak 

replicas of the symphony orchestra, their size strings of the orchestra; they were used not 

being governed by financial considerations. only to supply the melodic line, but also to form 

With the coming of ragtime and jazz and the main harmonic background on which the 

their emphasis on 2 and 4 beat melodics, a new other solo instruments might rest, 

type of dance orchestra developed in which any Among the percussion instruments used 
instrument or any combination of instruments (known as the drummer’s ‘traps’) were whistles, 
could take part. Orchestral instruments w’crc cow-bells, tom-toms, gongs, wooden blocks, 

used, but there was no restriction on the type of hooters, and tambourines, and many other 

sound that could be forced from them. Brass methods of producing sound. The element of 

trumpets and trombones, shrieking clarinets, extemporization was important in jazz playing, 

and every other possible device were employed the music itself being a mere outline which was 

to give variety and spice to the playing. This filled in by individual players. Jazz bands, 

type of music was largely influenced by the therefore, were small combinations of instru- 

rhythm of the negro dance, and great use was mcntalists who had intimate understanding of 
made of percussion instruments of all kinds. A each other’s capabilities. 

continuous and persistent rhythmic pulse w'as The larger dance bands, such as Paul White- 
maintained by a ‘rhythm section’ consisting man’s in America and Jack H\ Iton’s in England, 
usually of side drum, piano, banjo, and ‘slapped’ sought to present the modem dance tunes in a 

double bass. ^Members of the saxophone family symphonic manner, alilioiigh the emphasis on 




the rhythmic pulse was still very prominent. 
The accordion and every possible type of per- 
cussion instrument have been employed in the 
^arch 4 br new colour. 

There appears now to be a general tendency 
in dance music to seek combinations of quieter 
instruments and to present these in a more 
artistic way than has been possible during the 
last 30 years. The employment of such instru- 
ments as horn, oboe, cor anglais, and soft 
Hufes are now corning back into popular favour, 
and the emphasis on the rhythmic pulse is now 
almost taken for granted and, in consequence, 
is being subdued arid more skilfully presented. 

DANCING, raSTORY OF. In the modern 
world dancing may mean ballroom dancing, 
which is a means of social entertainment; folk 
dancing or country dancing, which has grown 
up among the common people of all races and 
in many countries is still an essential part of 
their holiday-making; and the more formal and 
professional dancing of the ballet, generally per- 
formed on the stage by higlily trained dancers 
who use movement as a means of telling a story 
and expressing emotion. 

As simple people can generally more easily 
express themselves by doing than by speaking, it 
is natural tliat daiy:ing should be a very early 
form of expression. The earliest men w^re 
nomads, moving from place to place in search 
of food and shelter. We do not know for certain 
whether they performed any dances; but we do 
know that the people who still do live a nomadic 
hie, the gypsies, have no folk dances of their 
own, but assimilate the dances of the country 
in which they travel and live. As people 
settled down and began to till the soil and keep 
domestic animals, they began to express in 
dance their ideas about nature and the super- 
natural. Most primitive peoples all over the 
world have propitiated their gods by dance, or 
have believed in the magical power of the dance 
to bring about their wishes {see Ritual, Vol. I). 
The earliest ritual dances were probably very 
simple movements, such as stepping round in a 
circle with the arms raised to the sun or the 
skies; or movements copying the waxing and 
waning of the moon; or the raising of head and 
hands to the branches and leaves of the tree. All 
these dances were performed in order that the 
quality of the sun, the moon, or the tree might 
enter into the dancer. As people’s religious 
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ideas developed, so did their ritual dances, some 
of which were danced round altars in honour of 
a particular god. Some were performed on 
special occasions, such as the complicated 
coming of age Initiation Ceremonies (q.v. 
Vol. 1 ) for new members of a tribe. Others were 
intended to increase fertility or bring good for- 
tune in hunting or W'ar, Among some peoples 
of Africa, South America,* and Asia, these ritual 
dances still exist, and are still a vital part of the 
life of the tribe; but they are seldom seen by 
outsiders. All the early dances contain a great 
deal of Mime (q.v.), in which the dancers act 
what they hope to bring about. Therelbre the 
beginnings of dance are^very closely connected 
with the beginnings of Drama (q.v. Vol. XII). 

Dance as an essential part of religious ex- 
pression was highly developed in the early 
civilizations of the Near East. Many of the 
paintings on the tombs of the F.gyptian Pharaohs 
show people dancing before the temples of the 
gods. In the Book Exodus read that Miriam, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, 
and all the women w^ent out after her with 
timbrels and dancing, in thanksgiving for their 
safe passage across the I^d Sea; and King 
David, also, is described as dancing before the 
Ark of the Lord. In the ancitait Hindu legends 
of India, the god Shiva, often called ‘tke Lord 
of the Dance’, was supposed to have created the 
world through the rhythm of a dance. Ritual 
dancing was most highly developed by the 
Greeks. The emotional effect of the movement, 
the rhythm, and the music heightened religious 
excitement and enriched the pattern of the 
ritual. The dancing, for instance, connected 
w ith the worship of Dionysus, the god of fertility, 
often reached such a state of frenzy as almost 
amounted to madness. 

Gradually Greek dancing became so elaborate 
and perfected that it grew to have an artistic 
appeal apart from its religious intention. So, 
in the same way as Greek Drama (q.v. Vol. 
Xll), Greek dancing tended to become sepa- 
rated from ritual and to move from the temple 
to the theatre. The word ‘chorus’ was first 
used to describe the group of dancers who were 
an essential part of the performance of a Greek 
play. Their part was to explain and comment on 
the emotions and ideas of the play, partly by 
dancing and partly^ by singing. The ‘orchestra’, 
a Greek word meaning ‘dancing-place’, origi- 
nally rclcrrcd to the semi-circular place injfront 
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of the stage where the chorus danced {see Greek courtship to a greater or lesser extent belonged 
Dancing). I’hc influence of the Greek style of both to the pattern of the simple country jigs 
dancing spread widely, particularly across the and, with a more gallant artificiality, to thr 
Caucasus into Russia and eastern Europe, where formal court dances. Love-making has alway.^ 
Cjreek dances merged with the native folk been more obviously linked with dancing than 
dances, producing in time a fine style of national with the other arts. It is for this reason that 
dancing. . organized religion, which once monopolized the 

During the Middle Ages dancing in many art of dancing for its own use, has at times been 
European countries tended to develop in two inclined to fear its influence. The early Ghris- 
directions, according to whether it was per- tian Church had used ritual dancing as part of 
formed in the palaces of princes or in the market- the church ceremony. But the early Christian 
place. But in both cases the dancing still leaders came to regard with aversion the riotous 
continued to be an expression of the people’s and licentious dances belonging to the Roman 
predominant emotions and interests. (It is for Bacchanalia, the festival connected with the 
this reason that anthropologists generally find worship of Bacchus, the god of wine, and the 
that the dances of a people arc a very good clue Saturnalia, the festival of Saturn, god of agi i- 
to their way of life and character.) Love and culture. This led to the discrediting of dancing 
courtship are an essential part of the lives of all as a worldly and evil pursuit; and many Ghris- 
peoples. A great many dances, therefore, have tians began to regard the dancing in religious 
in them much of the ritual of courtship — indeed, ritual as evil also, calling it ‘the devil’s pro- 
for a very long time, kissing punctuated the cession’. But there still remained traces of 
music in many popular dances. This drama of church dancing in Europe, especially in Spain 

and Portugal, even into the i8th century. 
Dances, for instance, were performed in front 
of the high altar as part of the ritual of the High 
Mass in the cathedrals of Seville and Toledo. 
In the 17th century the English Puritans 
preached continuously against dancing, espe- 
cially against the branleSy anther wild dances 
which had come over from France. 

By the Renaissance dancing had begun to grow 
popular as a social activity. Many of the houses 
of the wealthy, especially in France and Italy, 
had large galleries or halls where a number of 
people could perform elaborate dances. Dancing 
was the only exercise, apart from riding, available 
for ladies, who, owing to the bad state of the 
roads, were not accustomed to go out of doors 
on foot. The formal dances performed at court 
and in the great houses were known as danses 
basses in contrast to the danses hautes or the Jivcly 
country dances of the peasantry. 

In England, however, where class distinctions 
were less severe than on the continent, the court 
dances were little difl'erent from the country 
dances. An Ambassador, reporting to Mary 
Queen of Scots, who had been brought up in 
France, said that Queen Elizabeth danced ‘more 
highly and desposedly than doth your Grace’. 

Some of the English dances spread to France, 

An.EM>s,.‘DA,^^BAjE~" ' “ "'here, under the name of contredanses, they 

Miniature fiom the Roman de la Rose, 1510 became much more polished and less boisterous, 

British Museum and in their new form eventually came back to 





COUN'IRY DANCING AT A VILLAGF. FLSHVAL 

From a 17th-century painting by David Teniers 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.Ai. the Queen 


En.^^land. The French, who wcie at this time 
the leaders in the art of dancing, were in the 
habit of borrowing dances from other countries 
and polishing and perfecting them. The Volte, 
an early form of Waltz from Italy, for instance, 
and the Sarabande from Spain were favourites 
in the French Courts, until they were superseded 
by the lighter and more elaborate Minuets and 
Gavottes {see Ballroom Dancing). 

By the end ^^f the 17th century masked balls 
were becoming popular. These were sometimes 
enlivened by a masquerade, a sort of pantomime 
dance performed by masked dancers dressed 
in "fantastic character costumes. In 1715 the 
Regent of France instituted public balls in the 
Opera House in Paris, but these were not 
popular 

It is interesting that in general folk dances 
tend to die out or degenerate as the people grow 
more ^phisticated, instead of evolving into 


something more mature. The technique ol 
dancing was advanced, rather, by the Franco- 
Italian dancing masters at the French Court. 
Dancers such as Beauchamps, Blondy, and No- 
verre brought an intellectual approach to danc- 
ing (which was their business as well as their 
art), and studied scientifically as far as they 
were able the technique of dancing in rela- 
tion to the human body. It soon became neces- 
sary to make a dancing notation or choreo- 
graphy, a language whereby dances- could be 
recorded. Attempts to do this date back to 
1598. In 1701 M. Fcuillet published a compli- 
cated system with signs to represent the various 
movements; but it was too complicated to be 
practical and was soon abandoned. The tech- 
nical language of dancing which grew up in 
France during the 8th century was adapted 
by other countries, and so words such as 
glissade, coupi, houree, and fleuret arc intcmati|nal. 


DANCING, HISTORY OF 

The history of dancing as an art has now 
become more and more the history of Ballet 
(q.v.). The beginnings of ballet are to be found 
in Italy in the late 15th century, from where 
it spread later to France. Part of these early 
ballets were comic dances, probably performed 
by professional dancers or even acrobats, often 
representing animals, with quick, lively steps 
based on country dances. The rest of the ballet, 
though grand with elaborate patterns, had 
simple steps, as it was generally acted by mem- 
bers of the court in very splendid dresses. In 
several 1 7th century ballets, for instance, Louis 
XIV himself took the chief part. As the ballet 
developed, there arose of necessity the profes- 
sional dancer, who concentrated even from 
childhood on mastering an increasingly difficult 
technique. 

With the rise of the professional dancer, danc- 
ing as a skilled pastime has shown signs of 
declining. Perhaps there has never been a time 
when dance music has been more popular or 
more publicized ; but the dancing itself is often 
inferior — partly because the crowded ballrooms 
give little opportunity for more than simple 
movements. Occasionally elaborate variations, 
based generally on African folk dances, are 
introduced, generally in America, but they do 
not achieve universal acceptance. A first-rate 
performance of modern dancing requires more 
skilful and finished movements than do any of 
the older dances; but in fact there is very little 
first-rate dancing off the stage. The modern 
tendency is to revive the 19th-century dances. 
One feature, however, has remained constant, 
and links the past to the present. In the modern 
Palais de Danse, as in the court of the Valois, 
or the square of the market town, courtship is 
still the predominant theme of the dance. 

See also Ballet; Ballroom Dancing; Folk Dancing; 
Greek Dancing; Dance Bands. 

DARTS. No one can say how old this game is 
or where it originated; but in its present form 
it certainly started in the English inn, as a 
pastime improvised by customers to pass the 
evening hours. The round ends of barrels pro- 
vided the first boards, and the earliest darts 
must have been primitive things with feather 
flights bound to them. 

The modern dart-board* is normally placed 
9 feet from the thrower, with the ‘bull’ (or 
centre) 5 ft. 8 in. from the floor. There are at 
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least five different kinds of board: the usual one 
has an outer ring for double and an inner for 
treble scores; the ‘Tonbridge’ board has tri^ 
angular spaces within the outer ring, on: whicii 
the ring counts treble and the triangle double; 
another type has little circles, counting treble, 
in the centre of the number space; a board 
made in Cirencester is much larger than the 
normal, and has doubles and trebles more than 
half-an-inch wide. Another type of board is 
used in the Midlands for playing ‘Fives and 
Tens’. The materials from which the boards 
are made vary from wood or compressed paper 
to the so-called pig-bristle board or board 
of rubber composition invented by an Asiiford 
man. The sequence of numbers, however, is 
identical on all except the ‘Fives and Tens’ 
board. Reading clockwise it is i, 18, 4, 13, 6, 
10, 15, 2, 17, 3, 19, 7, 16, 8, II, 14, 9, 12, 5, 20. 
It will be seen that the numbers have been 
arranged to sandwich the high between the low 
figures. Although there is a region of high 
averages (known as the ‘married man’s side’ of 
the board) most players score on the 20 or 19. 
There are many variations in the darts them- 
selves, from heavy brass darts with paper or 
plastic flights, to light, sometimes unweighted, 
wooden darts with feather flights. 

Darts can be played with t^hrec or four players 
a side; but pairs or singles give the best game, 
too many players causing delays and confusion 
over the order of throwing. 'Fhe usual game is 



dart board 
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to play three ‘legs’ of 301, although the legs 
may be higher or lower according to the number 
JJ^cople playing and the available time. Each 
ji! V^r throws in turn, a member of one side 
following a member of the other. Three darts 
are thrown at each turn. In order to begin to 
score, a side must first score a double — any 
double is allowed: after that each player’s score 
after each turn is deducted from 301, the first 
side to reach o being the winner. A double 
must be scored when finishing, and the final 
shot must get the exact score required. In some 
pubs, if a throw takes the player’s score over 
tlie ’score he requires, he has to revert to the 
score tfiat stood before that turn: this is known 
as ‘busting’. In other pubs he has to revert to 
his score before he threw that particular dart. 
In the first method some players bust deliber- 
ately to avoid having to get a difficult double to 
finish. Other games played on the dart-board 
are ‘Cricket’, ‘Oxo’, ‘Shanghai’, ‘Round the 
Clock’, ‘Darts Shove Ha’penny’, and several 
variations of these. 

There are a great many terms used in darts, 
such as Bed and Breakfast’ for the score of 26, 
‘Old Lady’ for the winning shot, and many 
others which vary in different parts of the 
country. I’he one cardinal rule for darts is to 



tions. Gradually, how'ever, as the steamship 
developed, rigging was reduced, decks became 
less obstructed, bigger steadier ships were built, 
and promenade decks for passengers were intro- 
duced. I'he use of the decks for exercise and 
entertainment then became possible. 

In a modern passenger ship, such as the 
Cunard White Star 34,000-ton liner Caronia^ 
which was specially designed so that she could 
make lengthy cruises to all parts of the w'orld, 
designers spent a good deal of time working out 
how much space on the upper decks could be 


play according to ^ the ‘rule of the hou.se’. 
Sometimes the question of who shall throw first 
is decided by spinning a coin, and sometimes 
by the players throwing one dart each, the 
nearest to the bull becoming the starter. I'he 
game may be ‘one game straight out’ or ‘best 
out of three legs’. It may be a long or a short 
throw, a liigh or low board. "I'herc may be 
only heavy darts supplied. I’he pla>er must 
take his chance and never attempt to insist on 
his own rules. Darts is essentially a free-and-easy 
game with no governing club to decide points at 
issue. 

Sec also ‘Pub* Games. 

DECK GAMES. Much of the fun of a sea 
voyage is in playing deck games. They differ, ot 
course, in many ways from games played ashore, 
and this, perhaps, makes them all the more 
enjoyable. In the very early days of the steam- 
ship, there was little inducement for travellers 
to leave the shelter of the saloon, or ‘Great 
Cabin’ as it was called, and balance themselves 
on a heaving, pitching deck. Moreover, decks 
were cluttered up with all manner of obstruc- 


left completely unobstructed for deck games. 
The Caronia has a main sports deck some 70 
feet long by 90 I'cct wide — the full breadth of 
the ship —besides several terraced decks leading 
down to the stern, wliich alone would cxLite the 
envy of the athletic passenger of the 1840's who 
had to pick his way up and down 20 feet or less 
of so-callcd ‘open deck’. 

One of the earliest deck games, adopted 
possibly because it did not require much space, 
was Deck Qiioits. It is still popular to-day. 
Four quoits, made by an able seaman from a 
rope’s end bent into a circle and spliced, and a 
peg set upright on a wide base, are all that are 
required. The aim is to throw the quoits over 
the peg, each player throwing four quoits from 
a distance of 3 yards. Each quoit which encircles 
the peg counts one point. The player or side 
first reaching twenty-one points (or fifteen if a 
shorter game is preferred) after an equal number 
of throws has been made, wins the game. A 
variation of this game is Bucket Quoits, in which 
the players throw the quoits from a distance of 
6 yards so that they drop into the bucket and 
stay there. It sounds easy, but it is surprising 
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A GAME OP DECE TENNIS ON THE FIRST GLASS SPORTS DECK OF THE ‘qVEES ELIZABETH’ 
Cunard U^hite Star Photograph 


how often the spilngy rope quoit bounces out 
of the bucket. 

Another popular game is Bull Board, so 
called because the left and right-hand top 
corners of the board arc labelled with a B, 
which is the equivalent of a bull’s eye (sec P’ig. i). 
The board is set up on the deck inclined towards 
a line marked at a distance of 12 feet from the 
board. Each player in turn takes six rubber 
disks and, toeing the line, endeavours to throw 
them, one at a time, on to the divisions marked 
on the board in the following order: Nos. i to 
10 consecutively, then the right-hand bull square 
and the left-hand bull square. The order is then 


reversed, beginning with tlic Icit-hand bull 
square, then the right-hand bull square and then 
Nos. 10 to I consecutively. At the end of a 
player’s turn the last square he has successfully 
covered with a disk is noted. A disk touching 
a line docs not scoie, but as the disks lie upon 
the board until the player’s turn is complcled, 
one disk may drive another from a line into a 
square, thus scoring. If one of the bull squares 
is taken out of its correct order the player’s 
score is reckoned back one square: for instan* e, 
if a player who has scored up to 7, throws a 
disk accidentally on to a bull square, liis score is 
put back to 6. The winner is the player wJio, 
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the same number of throws, first accom- 
plishes the full round of the board and returns 
to No. « in the correct order. 

Shuhlcboard is a game which has long been 
played enthusiastically at sea. Two areas arc 
chalked on the deck, cas in Fig. 2. I’he game is 
played with poles with broad flat ends, not 
unlike oars, sliapcd for pushing wooden disks 
along the deck, the players facing each other 
and toeing the lines marked ‘Men’ and ‘Women’. 
'I’hcre are 8 disks, 4 to each side, in two dis- 
tinctive colours, such as red and white. To 
score, a disk must lie within one of the arcs or 
squares without touching the chalk line; the 
chalked number indicates the number of points 
to be added, or deducted in the case of the ‘10 
off’. The line marked G is known as the hog 
line, and a disk failing to cross it is removed 
from play. The winner, whether in a two- 
handed or four-handed game, is the person or 
side first to score 50. 

Deck Tennis, the most popular of all deck 
games, is played as singles or doubles, the serving 
and scoring being as in Lawn Tennis (q.v.). A 
quoit, usually made of rubber, is thrown and 
caught with the hand over a net which is some- 
what higher than that used in lawn tennis. 
The dimensions of a Deck Tennis court arc 
14 ft. by 27 ft. There arc six games to the set. 
VVhen taking service the receiver must stand 
within the service’eourt ; if he steps forward into 
the inside court on receiving or returning a 
service, he loses the point. 

Before it is returned, a quoit must be caught 
cleanly; fumbling, touching the body or the 
deck, ringing the quoit over the wrist, or pausing 
in the act of returning the quoit, makes it a 
foul catch with the loss of the point. It is a foul 
to serve or return a quoit with both feet oft 
the ground, that is, while in the act of jumping. 
A quoit fallinfir on the base or side lines is con- 
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sidered to be ‘in’. If a quoit hits any impediment 
on the deck and is deflected by it into the court 
or on to one of the base or side lines, it must be 
considered ‘out*. 

See also Pleasure Cruises. 

DEER HUNTING, see Stag Hunting. 

DEER STALKING. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Scottish Highland forests 
became the home of the red deer, mainly as a 
result of the failure of sheep-farming. Since then 
wild red deer have been stalked and shot in the.se 
forests. The magnificence of a well-grown red 
slag and the beauty of the Highland scenery 
make up much of the attraction of this sport, 
which the writings of Sir Walter Scott and the 
enthusiasm of the Prince Consort helped to 
make popular. But its popularity has waned 
in recent years, largely because of its expense. 

A knowledge of how deer behave is a first 
necessity in deer stalking. Although woodland 
animals, the red deer have adapted themselves 
surprisingly well to the bare and rocky hills of 
the Highland forests, which rise to a height of 

3.000 feet or more, and, contrary to the usual 
meaning of the word, are not necessarily wooded. 
A deer forest, which may vary from 10,000 to 

80.000 acres, cannot properly support a «tock 
of more than four deer to 100 acres, and the 
proportion of the sexes should be about equal. 
In practice the number of hinds generally ex- 
ceeds the stags, and has to be kept down to 
prevent their damaging crops on the lower 
ground. A wild stag reaches his prime at about 
12 or 13 years of age, and then, if conditions 
are good, he grows his best head. A good hill 
slag probably weighs over 15 stone. In the early 
part of the season, from August to September, 
the stags, having cleaned their horns of the 
‘velvet’ which covers them during their growth, 
gather together on the high ground. Towards 
the end of September they start to look for and 
fight over the hinds, and their roaring can be 
heard over the hills {see Deer, Vol. II). 

The stalking party may be led by a ‘gillie’ 
or gamekeeper who knows the country and the 
habits of the deer. The first thing the gillie 
docs is to ‘spy’ for the deer through field-glasses. 
When he has located a herd, he must decide 
whether it contains a stag suitable for shooting. 
Then the stalking begins. The sight of deer is 
fairly good, but though the stalker may be atfe 
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DRER STALKERS ON THE BLACK MOUNTAIN FOREST, 

® ARGYLLSHIRE 

Tliey arc bringing down the deer from the moor 
The 'limes 

to deceive their eyes, he can never deceive their 
sense of smell — they will scent a man three- 
quarters of a mile or more away. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to keep down wind. In big 
‘corries’ or hollows, where the deer often lie, the 
wind may blow from all directions, and then it 
is most difficult to approach them. There are 
certain spots well known to deer where they are 
almost impossible to approach. I’he stag has 
not only to be approached but also separated 
from the rest of the herd. Then the stalkers 
try to get within loo yards before shooting, but 
sometimes longer shots have to be taken owing 
to the nature of the ground or the presence of 
other deer. The shot may be taken lying down, 
though the best position is to sit with the elbows 
firmly on the knees — for this gives a better 
chance of a second shot. It is wise to keep 
perfectly still after shooting so as not to alarm 
the deer if he has not been hit or only wounded. 
Even a very close shot of 30 yards can easily be 
missed. When the beast is killed, it is ‘gral- 
locked’ (the entrails removecl) to prevent the 
r.^sh from going bad. 


Almost any accurate full-bore rifle can be 
used, but fairly light Mauser or Mannlichcr 
rifles are the most popular, since they are ci'^y 
to handle while stalking. 

See also Big-Game Hunting ; Stag Hunt ing ; Si'oiu ing 
Guns and Rifles. 

DERBY STAKES. The Derby is the principal 
horse-race of the year in England, if not in the 
world, and it is the ambition of all breeders to 
breed a horse capable of winning it. It is a flat 
race run over a i J-mile course of Epsom Downs, 
Surrey, and is contested by three-year olds. 'I’he 
field is generally made up of colts, but fllies 
are eligible to run and have on occasions won 
the race. 

Entries for the race arc made when the horses 
arc yearlings. Frequently there are more than 
250 entries, although in the actual race the 
runners generally average about twenty. The 
course is one of the most varied of Hat race 
courses, going uphill and downhill and taking 
in several bends, the most famous of which is 
Tattenhain Corner, the last bend into the 
finishing straight. The race, which is run at 
top speed throughout, is a severe test of stamina, 
and needs very skill'ul riding. The winner of 
the Derby is likely to be the best horse of' his 
day. 

The Derby is one of the most popular sport- 
ing events in the world. Immediately the horses 
have flashed by the winning-post, the result is 
sent by wireless to many parts of the woild. 
When a colt wins the Derby he aj^prcciates 
by at least 500 per cent, in value, because his 
owner can command fees ranging up to 500 
guineas for his services as a stallion. 

I'he Derby Stakes was first run in 1780, a 
year after the institution of the Oaks, w hich is 
run over the same course but is confined to 
fillies. Both of these events were founded by 
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Edward Smith Stanley, the I2th Earl of Derby, 
whose anccstoi's had been interested in horse- 
raidiig for generations. The 12th Earl won the 
Derby Shakes with a horse called Sir Peter 
Teazle in 1787, but the house of Stanley was 
not successful again until the 17th Earl scored 
with Sansovino in 1924. The record speed for 
the Derby is 2 min. 33*8 sec., which was achieved 
by Mahmoud in 1934. 

I’he Derby is run on the first Saturday in 
June. As most of the course is free, the race has, 
I'rom the first, attracted large crowds who come 
to ejijoy the side-shows as much as to see the 
race. Derby Day at Epsom is certainly a great 
occasiofl, especially for Londoners, and from 
the earliest hours of the morning people make 
their way to the course. The downs themselves 
appear like a vast fairground, where fortune- 
tellers, gypsies, and hawkers of all kinds amuse 
the crowd and cheat them of their ^noncy^ On 
this day, too, strange old-fashioned vehicles arc 
brought out, hansom cabs, and four-wheelers, 
from the roofs ol’ which the owners hope to get 
a good vjew of the race. Fiith’s 'Derby Day’, 
painted in 1858 and now ])clonging to the Tate 
Gallery, London, gives a vivid picture of the 
scene in N’ictorian da)S. 'There is no reliable 
way of checinng the number of people who 
attend the race, buC» when Airborne won in 
1 9 lb it is estimated that more than hall a 
million people w'cre present. 

Sro [ foRsr-RAC.FNf;. 
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DICE are small cubes of ivory, bone, wood, or 
metal, used in gambling and other games since 
very ancient times. The word ‘dice’ is really 
the plural of the old word ‘die’, which is now 
hardly used except in such phrases as ‘the die 
is cast’, or ‘straight as a die’. The six sides of the 
dice are <;ach marked with a different number 
of incised dots in such a m,anner that the sum 
of the dots on any two opposite sides shall total 
seven. Dice arc used in board games such as 
Backgammon and family games such as Snakes 
and Ladders and Monopoly. There are many 
kinds of dice games in which one to five dice 
are thrown on to a smooth surlace from the 
hand or from a dice-box,* the object being to 
throw a certain number or combination of 
numbers. 

Dice found in the tombs of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and the Far East arc exactly the same, 
in ever y important respect, as those used to-day. 
Although dice games were certainly played 
before recorded history began, it is impossible 
to find out exactly where dice were first in- 
vented. 'The Greek philosopher, Sophocles, 
tells us that they were invented by Palamcdes, 
a Check, during the siege ofCroy. Herodotus 
believed that the Lydians invented dice and 
many other games during a time of famine in 
the days ol' King Atys. Dicing is mentiont^d as 
an Indian game in the Rig-Veda, the sacred 
book of the Hindus. It seems possible that the 
first dice games were played in the Far East. 



DICE 

Gambling with dice was very popular among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Though the law 
was generally ignored, dicing was actually de- 
clared illegal during the later days of the Roman 
Empire, and was only officially permitted during 
the annual Saturnalia festivals. Mark Antony 
played dice while in Alexandria; and several 
Roman Emperors, iricluding Nero and Augustus, 
were extremely keen dice-players. The Em- 
peror Claudius wrote a book on dice games; 
while Caligula was a notorious cheat at dice. 
Professional dicc-pIaycrs with ‘loaded’ dice, 
which would turn up any number required, 
took advantage of unsuspecting newcomers to 
Rome. The special dice they used can be seen 
in museums to-day. 

During the Middle Ages dicing was a popular 
and fashionable pastime. It remained fashion- 
able throughout Europe up to and during the 
19th century, though the gambling on card 
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games and horse racing, which grew in popu- 
larity from the 1 7th century onwards, led finally 
to a decline in dicing- Various forms of cjice 
game, however, are still played, and .licing re- 
mains widely popular in the countries of the 
Far East, where many of the more complicated 
forms of gambling are not widely known. 

The most popular form of dice game played 
to-day, especially in the United States, is known 
as Craps or Crap shooting. Each player puts 
up a stake, and the first player may back him- 
self against any or all of these stakes. He then 
‘shoots*, that is, he throws two dice fronp. his 
hand or dice-box on to the table. If the sum 
of the dice is 7 or ii, the throw is a ‘nick’ or a 
‘natural’, and the player, or ‘crap shooter’ as he 
would call himself, wins all stakes. If the throw 
is cither 2, 3, or 12, it is a ‘crap’, and the shooter 
loses. If any other number is thrown, it is a 
‘point’, and the same man continues ‘rolling 
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the bones* until he throws the same number 
again — in which case he wins, or a 7 — in which 
case he loses. ‘Crap shooters’ use many strange 
anci traditional cries with which they encourage 
the dice to produce the number they want; 
.‘Baby needs a pair of new shoes’ is an example. 

Another popular game played with dice is 
Grown and Anchor, which originated in the 
Navy, and was once the most popular of all 
gambling games among sailors, though it is 
now rllegal. It is played on a square of oil-cloth, 
marked with a crown, an anchor, and the four 
ace^. Three dice arc used, also marked with 
these six symbols. One player acts as ‘banker’; 
the others each back one of the six symbols, 
paying their stakes to the banker. The banker 
throws the three dice, and each player wins once, 
twice, or three times his stake according to the 
number of dice on which his choice appears. If 
it does not appear at all, the player loses his 
stake. 

Poker Dice are marked with Ace, King, 
Qiieen, Jack, 10, and 9. Five dice are used, 
and the object is in three throws to make com- 
binations similar to those in Poker (q.v.). 

See also Gambling; Boakd Games. 

DINGHY RAGING. The development of 
dinghy racing as a popular sport dates from 
a])C)ut 1920. Before the First World War, sailing 
a dinghy had been regarded by yaclitsmen as 
f)laying at sailing, a sport fit only for children 
and the inexperienced. Later, however, in order 
!o provide good sport for people who wanted 
m sail, but could not afford tlie very high prices 
of the larger racing craft, designers gave their 
attention to producing a more cfTicient sailing 
dinghy. Radical improvements in hull design 
and rig took place, and brought into being a 
completely new type of craft, which, besides 
being very much faster and handier, required 
considerable skill on the part of the helmsman. 
It has been said that the man who can handle a 
racing dinghy can handle anything. 

Improvements in design took place so fast, 
however, and new boats had continually to be 
built, if an^ owner was to stand a chance of win- 
ning, that the sport was getting beyond the 
means of the people for whom it was intended. 
To prevent this, the ‘one-design’ class of 
dinghy was introduced; and there are 
innumerable such classes organized by sailing 
clubs throughout the country, which make it 



FIG. 1. A DINGHY DESIGNED TO RACE WITHIN THK ^SLAND 

saii ing club rules and in the 14-I T. IN I I rnat ional class 

possible for enthusiasts of moderate means to 
race on equal terms with their wealthier oppo- 
nents. A one-design class is a group of boats all 
of which are built to the same plan, frequently 
by the same builder, and usually to a price limit. 
Every effort is made to ensure that all boats arc 
as far as possible identical, so that the results of 
races shall depend as far as possible upon the 
skill of the helmsman. 

Several yacht clubs run one-design classes 
specially designed for young people, the most 
famous of which, the Aldeburgh Redwings, is 
now nearly 40 years old. These Redwings are 
sturdy 12 ft. 6 in. craft, and their great beam 
makes them almost uncapsizablc, so that they 
are perfectly safe for the children of 8 and up- 
wards who sail them. They can easily be recog- 
nized by their distinctive turkey-red sails. 

Most of these one-design classes of dinghy are 
variations on the, noripal type, that is to say, the 
hull is rlinker-built (sec Sailing Boafs), usually 
of sturdy construction, 10-15 feet in IcngL?!, 




DINGHY RACING 
fitted with a centre-board and a short, unstayed 
mAst on which is set a standing lugsail. Fig. i 
shows one of the Island Sailing Club dinghies, 
which is an excellent example of the type. End- 
less varieties of rig have been used. The standing 
lugsail type is not normally fitted with a jib, 
since to get the best of this rig the maiJt has to 
be well forward in the boat; but it is quite 
common to find a small bowsprit fitted, on 
which a jib can be set. Gaff or guntcr-rig 
dinghies usually have a jib, and the modern 
racing dinghies, with their incredibly tall Ber- 
muda mainsails, not only set jibs, but also 
spinnakers and balloon jibs. 

These racing dinghies are divided into two 
principal classes, the 1 2-foot National design, 
and the 14-foot International class. I’he National 
12-foot dinghies are a British class built to a 
specification laid down by the Yacht Racing 
Association. In this class, before the Second 
World War, the boat, including the designer’s 
fee, had to cost not more than /,'f)0 complete 
except for sails. The class proved immensely 
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popular, and there are now over 400 registered 
boats in it. They may be seen at any fairly large 
sailing centre, and are easily recognizable by 
their tall Bermuda rigs, which seem Qut of all 
proportion to the length of the boat, and by the 
sail-marking, ‘N’, above the racing number on 
the mainsail (see Fig. 2). A Championship Race 
is held yearly for the class, and there are many 
other races held in other parts of the country. 
The 1 2-foot Nationals arc tender craft, and it is 
by no means unusual for one of them to capsize 
at mooring from the wind pressure on her mast 
alone; so that the difficulty of racing them in a 
fresh breeze, particularly at sea, can well be 
imagined. 

An even more famous racing class is the 14- 
foot International class. I’hcsc dinghies are 
perhaps the fastest small sailing craft yet devised, 
and sailing in one of them is a wonderful 
experience, for their sail area is so great in 
proportion to their length and general stability 
that intense concentration and considerable 
physical endurance are necessary to keep them 
racing. When one of these craft is running belbre 
a strong breeze, she will frequently lift her bows 
out of the water and begin planing at a speed 
well beyond the theoretical maximum for her 
waterline length. The dangers of an involuntary 
gybe (swing across) in suth circumstances are 
very great. The picture which shows these craft 
reaching in a moderate breeze, gives a fair 
impression of the delicate balance which must 
be maintained, and shows also the easily recog- 
nizable sail-marking of the class. The ‘K’ is the 
International sail symbol for Great Britain. 

The 14-foot International is one of the most 
popular racing classes in the country, well over 
400 boats having been registered. It would be 
even more popular if the boats were not so 
expensive. Before the Second World War, a 
well-designed example cost at least £,200 3 and 
a similar boat to-day would probably cost 
between £400 and £^jOO, though efforts are 
being made to reduce the price by economies in 
building. Moreover, owing to the rapidity with 
which improvements took place, the boats 
rapidly became outclassed, and to be^ successful 
an owner had to build a new boat at least every 
2 years. Despite this, large entries were always 
received for the many classic championship 
races, although the majority of the entrants 
knew, even before the race began, that they had 
no chance whatever of winning a place. The 





Prince of Whiles Race, which is held over an 
open sea course, is the major annual event in 
dinghy raring in this country; but there are 
rtiany other races throughoui the year, so that 
(|uite apart from his own club races, the helms- 
man of a 14-foot dinghy has ample opportunities 
for sport. 

See also Sailing; Sailing Rlgatia; Sailing Boats; 
Vagiit Racing. 

DIRT TRACK RACING. Motor-cycle racing 
on tracks with a loose ‘dirt’ surl'ace originated in 
Australia and the U.S.A., where motor-cycle 
enthusiasts practised speeding on the short cir- 
cuits laid out for ponies or bicycles. Crashes at 
the sjiarp bends were frequent until ‘broadsiding 
was devised — a method of sliding the cornera at 
great speed in long, controlled skids. The rider 
lays the machine over at an acute angle and, 
using a metalshod sole on the boot of the inside 
leg as a pivot, deliberately throws the machine 


into a skid. The sliding back wheel flings up a 
great plume of cinders, which bank up against 
the wheel, and create a resistance enabling the 
rider to control the skid, and hiiul the machine 
out of it when he is safely round the bend. 

Some of the Australian dirt-track experts came 
to this country in 1927, but were coldly received. 
In February 1928, however, they induced British 
riders to take part in a meeting at High Beech, 
where the Australians showed their greatly 
superior skill. British riders soon mastered the 
art of broadsiding, and the sport became popular. 
In 1948 there were thirteen British tracks with 
over 200 riders, which attracted gates up to 
80,000. Some crack riders earn more than £100 a 
week. League matches and individual champion- 
ships are the backbone of the sport, and test 
matches were often held until the increasing 
number of British aces gave this country a 
definite pre-eminencev 

The usual length of a British circuit is 440 
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DIRT-TRACK RACING AT NEW CROSS, LONDON 

I’hc Loudon Speedway cup lie, 19^6, in which New Cross defeated Wimbledon. Spuit and Genual 


yards, and a lap speed up to about 48 m.p.h. 
is possible. Cinders, over a hard foundation, 
were originally used for the essential loose sur- 
face; but they tend to pack up in wet weather, 
and also a material of a lighter colour, such as 
decomposed granite or white sand, shows up the 
racing better under brilliant lighting at night. 
Mechanical rakes smooth out the ‘dirt’ after each 
event.' The spectators arc protected by a safety 
fence, constructed of stout flexible netting, which 
also prevents serious injury to any rider who goes 
off the track. The starts are by ‘gate’, as in 
Horse-Raging (q.v.), and the first aim of the 
riders is to snatch the lead at the first bend, after 
which all pursuers have to go outside the leader 
until he makes a slip. It is a very spectacular 
sport: the track is small; the crowd is close to 
the riders; its yells combined with the racket of 
the unsilcnced engines create a deafening up- 
roar. Fatal accidents are rare; but they seem 
continuously imminent as the helmeted racers 
scream round the small oval track in showers of 
dirt. Betting is strictly prohibited, neither totali- 
sator nor bookmakers bring allowed. The sport 
is very firmly controlled by the Auto-Cycle 
Union, whose stewards take charge at all 
meetings. 

Sec also MoTOR-C]ycLE Racing. 

DISCUS THROWING, see Athletics, Field 
Events. 


DIVING. This is not merely the art of throwing 
oneself from a platform head first into the water: 
correct movement and control of' the muscles are 
necessary to make a clean cut into the water so 
that the diver hardly makes a splash. A bad 
landing can be very painful. Advanced acro- 
batic diving, as it is performed in the English 
and International Championships, needs great 
skill which can only be acq;pre,d by long practice 
under an expert coach. But plain diving can 
be learned more easily. 

Diving can best be learnt in stages, first I)y 
jumping into the water feet first, keeping the 
body straiglit, and then by going in head first 
fiorn the side of the bath. The arms should b'" 
raised to the full extent above the head, and the 
body bent forward from the hips until it ovei- 
bahinces. If the feet arc kept on the edge as long 
as possible, the head will hit the water first. As 
it breaks the surface, the body should be straight- 
ened. When confidence has been gained by 
practice, the beginner should give a little jump, 
flicking the legs stiaight behind him. 'Fhc next 
step is to dive from the straiglit position. The 
diver extends his arms in front .at shoulder 
height, lowers them to the sides, and then lirings 
them up smartly to the full height, at the same 
time taking a jump slightly forwards and up- 
wards, stiffening the muscles of the whole body, 
and dropping the head slightly. This will cause 
the body to turn and enter the water head first. 
This is the ‘English header’ and can he done in 
the same way from any height. 


DISNEY CARTOONS, see Fii.ms, Animated. 
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For the ‘Swallow Dive* (see Fig. 1) the take- r 


off is the same as for the header; the arms swing 
forward and upwards, but the movement is con- 
tinued until the arms are extended sideways 
straight'from the shoulders. The chest is stuck 
out and the head held back. As the body comes 
into line with the water the arms are brought 
smartly together and the head dropped at the 
same time. The head acts as a rudder and con- 
trols the flight: if it is dropped too soon the diver 
will go over on to his back. Another simple dive 
is the ‘Pike* or ‘Jack-knife*. The take-off is 
similar to that of the .‘Swallow’, but as the diver 
geft to the full height of the jump, he bends 
smartly and touches the toes, then opens out for 
entry. 

Diving off a springboard is an essential pre- 
paration for fancy diving. The purpose of a 
springboard is to give additional height to a dive. 
Running dives off a springboard should be taken 
steadily, and the distance measured before the 
dive. With his last step, the diver jumps on the 
end of the board and swings the arms forwards 
and upwards to give him the ‘lift* off the board. 

7 "her^ are a large number of aciobatic dives 
which can be performed by a skilled diver. 
Among these arc the Front Jack-knife, the Back 
Dive (see Fig. 2), and many variations of somer- 
sault diving. Acrobatic dives can be performed 
either from the springboard or from a fixed 
platform. Most baths have several of these plat- 



PIO. I. THE SWALLOW DIVB 

Fox Photos 



PIG. 2. THE DACK DIVE 
Paul Popper 


forms, varying usually up to a height of 10 feet 
above the water. It is essential that the water in 
the bath is deep enough, j For diving from 
boards up to 16 feet, there should be feet of 
water for reasonable safety. 

Diving competitions consist of a specified 
number of dives to be performed by each com- 
petitor. As each is completed, the refeiee blows 
a whistle, and each of the judges (usually five, 
sitting in different positions) holds up a card 
showing the number of points (maximum 10) he 
awards. These marks arc taken down by the 
recorder. To avoid favouritism and bad judging, 
the highest and lowest awards are cancelled and 
the total of the remaining three is averaged out. 
The competitor with the highest number of 
points at the end is the winner. As some dives 
arc harder than others, each is awarded a degree 
of difficulty. These figures are taken into con- 
sideration when working out the average. 

There arc three main types of diving com- 
petitions: plain diving, highboard diving, and 
springboard diving, the last two being acrobatic. 
With plain diving there is a set test which all 
competitors must complete, but with acrobatic 
diving the usual practice is to have a number 
of compulsory dives and a similar number of 
voluntary dive^ Tljis is to give the experts a 
chance to perform the more difficult dives. 

See also SwnoiiNO. 


DOG RACING 

DOG RACING, see Greyhound Racing. 

DOGGETT’S COAT AND BADGE, Boat- 

RACES. 

DOGS. Many old writers have tried to explain 
the existence of different types of wild, dogs in 
different parts of the world by supposing that 
some were derived from Wolves, some from 
Jackals, some from Foxes (qq.v. Vol. II), and 
so on — a theory for which there is no scientific 
basis of truth. It is only comparatively recently 
that any definite facts have been elicited regard- 
ing the origin of dogs. 

A few years before jhc First World War, the 
Russian scientist N. A. lijin carried out a long 
series of experiments with wolf-dog crosses at the 
Moscow Zoo, from which he conclusively proved 
the wolf and dog to be identical in all the im- 
portant respects of mating, gestation periods, 
and maturing. I'hcse facts, in conjunction with 



BEWARE OF THE DOO 

Roman vvatch-dog from a mosaic floor tile found in the 
ruins of the ancient Roman city of Pompeii 
Museo NazionaUy Naples 
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anatomical and other considerations, suggest the 
probability that all the varieties of the domestic 
dog have originated from the single wild species, 
Canis lupus. The theory that the jackal or the-fox 
had any part in the origin of the dog is anatomi- 
cally impossible, and they cannot interbreed in 
spite of the stories of dog and fox hybrids which 
appear from time to time. 

Dogs of to-day have many habits which arc 
relics of their wolf ancestry — turning round and 
round before lying down, and scratching Ijack 
the earth to cover their excretion being two of 
the most common. The wolf and the wild dog 
do not bark, but howl; but Iljin proved by 
experiments that the wild dog can be taught to 
bark, and that the domesticated dog, if isolated 
for some time, will forget how to bark and will 
revert to a wolf-like howl. 

How, then, did it come about that the wild 
dog became the friend of man? We know that 
dogs have been domesticated for a very long 
period because dogs* skeletons have been found 
in camp refuse heaps of the Neolithic age; and 
bones of dogs, obviously domesticated, have been 
found buried with their owners in prehistoric 
graves of some 8000 years b.c. In graves dating 
from 6000 B.c. two distinct breeds can be recog- 
nized, one a small dog somewhat of a terrier 
type, and the other a much.Iargcr dog, probably 
of the mastiff or flock protective type. 

The dog was probably man’s first domesticated 
animal — long before domesticated food-giving 
animals. Earliest man lived by hunting, and 
therefore would have come up against wild dogs. 
He may have headed off animals chased by 
packs of wild dogs, and from that have reasoned 
that the dog could be useful to him in hunting. 
Perhaps he may have flung some unconsidered 
trifles of the carcass to his helper in the chase, 
and wild dog, quick to learn, may have followed 
man to his camp for more. There the dog would 
learn the pleasure of the warmth of fire, and of 
the free meals provided by scavenging in the 
refuse middens just outside man’s camp. This, 
in fact, is exactly the relationship between the 
uncivilized Australian Aborigines (q.v. Vol. I) 
and the Dingo (q.v. Vol. II) to this day. 

Wild dog would gradually become less timid; 
a puppy or two, in all probability weakling.s, 
would be left near the camp and adopted and 
tamed by the women or children. The process of 
the domestication of dogs would then be well 
advanced. 
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DOMESTIC DOGS IN THE I 7TII CENTURY 

‘a i.ady RKCEiviNG A LDTri- R* by Luclolph dc Jongh (1616-79), By permhsion of Anthony de RotJuchild 


At first dog’s only help to man would be in 3,000 years b.c. and older are to be found wall- 
hunting, and unwittingly in scavenging — tasks paintings and also the mummified bodies of dogs 
for which wild dog was well fitted by nature. In of several breeds, such as the Greyhound, the 

due time, as man became more settled and began Mastiff, and even pet Toy Dogs, 

to keep flocks of other domesticated animals, he Hunting being the great occupation of the 
would discover how a dog could help him in majority of medieval country people, it is hunt- 
other ways. Some dogs would quickly show their ing dogs about which we hear most, the pastoral 
willingness to act as lierd dogs and as guards, breeds of dogs being almost ignored. Cliaucer, 
By selective breeding from those dogs which too, only mentions the ‘Greihoundes’, various 
excelled in spine particular point, various distinct kinds of stag-hounds, such as the Lifner, the 
breeds would be evolved. Those which showed Alaunt, and the Talbot Hound, and the Spaniel, 
the greatest strength and alertness would be A book called the Mayster of Game^ and written 

mated together to produce the guard dogs, and by a cousin of King Henry IV, between 1406 

those with well-developed speed and scenting and 1413, describes ‘Running Hounds’, ‘Grey- 
powers would be bred to produce hunting dogs, hounds’, ‘Alaunts*, ‘Spaniels’, and the ‘Mastiff’. 
At the height of the Egyptian civilization we In i486 the believed to have 

have definite evidence of the existence of several been written (at any rate the parts on hunting) 
distinct breeds of dog: indeed, in tombs as old as by Juliana Berners, the Lady Prioress of Sopewell 
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Nunnery, gives a most enchanting list of the 
‘dyr/ers manere Houndes’, which includes the 
‘Grehoun’, ‘Mastif, ‘Spanyel’, ‘Teroures* (which 
can be recognized as Terriers), ‘Butchers 
houndes’ (which were probably dogs for baiting 
the bull, and the original of the Bulldog), ‘pryck- 
eared curs’, and ‘small ladyes popecs that bere 
away the fleas’! 

The next addition to our knowledge of the 
breeds of dogs in this country is given in the book 
OfEnglishe Dogges^ published in 1570 and written 
in Latin by Dr. Caius, physician to Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and founder of Caius 
College, Cambridge. Dr. Caius attempts to 
classify the various breeds of dogs by families, 
dividing the ‘Generous or Thorough-Bred* dogs 
into ‘Hounds’, which included the Terrier, Har- 
rier, and Bloodhound ; ‘Hunting Dogs’, the Grey- 
hound and other dogs which hunted by sight; 
‘Hawking or Fowling Dogs’, which were the 
Spaniel, Setter, and Water Spaniel; and ‘Deli- 
cate Dogs’ which only consisted of the ‘Spainel 
gentle, or Comforter’. Those breeds which were 
not* Generous or Thorough-bred’ Dr. Caius clas- 


sified as ‘Country’, consisting of the Shepherd’s 
dog, and the Mastiff or Band-dog, and as 
‘Degenerate’, by which he presumably meant 
Cross-Bred and Mongrel. , 

The French naturalist, Georges Buffon, made 
a similar attempt in the i8th century to classify 
the breeds of dogs in a Table de Vordre des chiens, 
and he tried to show that they were all evolved 
from the ‘shepherd’s dog’. In 1800, in Cyno- 
graphia Britannica by Sydenham Edwards, we 
are given probably for the first time accurate 
illustrations of the various breeds of dogs existing 
in England, and excellent descriptive matter on 
their properties and uses. 

It is a far cry from prchistcfric mai] to a 
Cruft’s Dog Show of to-day, and the Canine race 
has made vast strides since the first wild dog was 
domesticated. There are now about 92 different 
breeds and varieties recognized by the British 
Kennel Club, and for which classes are provided 
in Dog Shows (q.v.) in Britain; while at least 
300 different breeds and varieties of dog are 
known throughout the world, not counting those 
that have become extinct. 

See also Vol. II: Does. 



DOGS, BREEDS OF. i. Hounds. The hounds 
of the chase common in Britain to-day are the 
Beagle, Foxhound, Harrier, and Otterhound. 
How they were evolved is very complicated: in 
all probability all these hounds owe a great part 
of their origin to the old St. Hubert Hound of 
the Continent. From this breed the Stag-Hound 
was probably evolved, and in due course the 
Harrier, Beagle, and Foxhound. 

The Basset Hound is probably the nearest to 
the original hound, and he originated in the 
Vendee, Poitou, and Normandy districts of 
France, where he was used for hunting in packs. 
Packs of Basset Hounds have in the past fre- 
quently been formed in England for hunting the 
hare ; but Basset Hounds are now seldom seen in 
Britain except as show dogs. 

Ori’ER Hunting (q.v.) has been a favourite 
sport from the days of King John, but it is not 
certain what dogs were then used. The present 
day Otterhound is generally accepted as being 
descended from the old Southern Hound, crossed 
with the Bloodhound, probably also with some 
breeds of Continental hounds, and with the old, 
rough-coated Welsh Hound. The modern ten- 
dency is to cross-breed extensively with the 
Foxhound. 



WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 

Thomas Fall 


I Tare IIun iing (q.v.) is a very much older 
sport tlian Fox Hunting (q.v.), and the hounds 
lor the latter were evolved from the Harrier 
packs when they started to hunt the fox — it being 
found that a larger and stronger hound was 
neceMsary for this quarry. 

2 . 'Fiie (Greyhound Group. Which variety 
of Greyhound is the oldest is a moot point; but 
there is no doubt that the breed originated in 
or around Egypt. 'Fhe earliest drawings in the 
tonil)s of the Pharaohs — some of them more than 
2,000 years b.g. — show perfect specimens of 
Greyhounds, Salukis, and Afghan Hounds. It 
seems certain, therefore, that these three varieties 
originated about the same time, and the long- 
haired variet^y, being found more suitable for 
the hot, sandy countries, migrated eastwards. 
Carvings on the walls of the Balkh caves of Af- 
ghanistan oT about 2200 b.g. show that already 
an Afghan Hound, almost the same as the 
modern Afghan, was established in that country. 
Although frequently mistaken for the Afghan 
Hound, the Saluki is quite a distinct variety. As 
he did not migrate to a country with cold winters, 
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he did not require the thick coat and profuse 
feathering of the legs of the Afghan variety; his 
fine silky coat is, in fact, only to protect him from 
the sand. > 

It is not certain whether the Greyhound, 
which we know as the coursing and racing dog 
of to-day, came to Britain via the Continent, or 
was brought direct from the North African coast 
and the Balearic Islands by the Phoenician 
traders; but it is a fact that the Greyhound, and 
coursing the hare with him, was established in 
Britain before the Roman invasion (see Cours- 
ing). With such a long history, it is not surpris- 
ing that the origin of the name Greyhound is lost 
in antiquity. It certainly has nothing to do with 
the colour grey: very likely it is derived from 
the Latin gradus, meaning ‘degree’ or ‘rank’ : all 
old writers refer to the Greyhound as ‘the 
principal amongst all dogs’. The breed has not 
altered at all through all this long period, for, 
although the Crusaders brought back Eastern 
Greyhounds, including Salukis, these when 
crossed with English specimens merely made a 
return to the original blood. Various experi- 
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DALMATIAN UnCII WITH HER PUPPIES 

Thomas Tall 


rnents in cross-breeding have been made from 
time to time, but none has lasted. 

A very long time back the Scottish Deerhound 
and the Irish Wolfhound were evolved from the 
English Greyhound, as it was found that a more 
powerful dog than the smooth Greyhound was 
required to tackle stags and wolves. The Deer- 
hound was probably produced by crossing the 
Greyhound with the old English Mastifl' and 
with some indigenous shaggy-coated hound, 
such as the old VVelsh Hound. It was certainly 
an established breed by the 16th century, as it 
is mentioned in Boecc’s History of Scotland pub- 
lishea in 1530, and a contemporary book has 
an illustration of a dog hardly different from the 
modern Deerhound. 

The Irish Wolfhound is undoubtedly an 
exceedingly ancient breed, as it frequently 
appears in the earliest Irish history, legend, and 
art, and continued to be well known for hundreds 
of years. The last wolf in Ireland having been 
killed somewhere about 1750, the need for this 
magnificent dog no longer existed and within a 
hundred years the breed had become almost 
extinct. About 1870, however. Captain Graham, 
of Gloucestershire, set about reviving the breed 
from a few degenerate specimens of Wolfhounds 
obtained from the extreme west of Ireland, which 
he crossed with the Scottish Deerhound, Great 
Dane, Borzoi, and Mastiff, as he believed all 
these had been used in the make-up of the 
original Irish Wolfhound. In course of time his 
experiments proved a success, and so we still 
have the breed to-day. 

The Egyptian Greyhound also migrated east- 
wards to central Europe and Russia, where the 
rough-coated type was Ibund most suitable. 


Coursing of the wolf was a favourite pastime of 
the Russian aristocrats, and very early it must 
have been found that a larger and more powerful 
dog was required than the Greyhound which 
had come from central Europe. In consequence 
the Borzoi was evolved — though what other 
dogs were used in its make-up is not known. The 
breed has certainly been carefully bred for hunt- 
ing in much its present form as far back as there 
is record. 

3. Gundogs. Although firearms were not in 
general use for sporting purposes until the 
beginning of the i8th century, the history of 
many of the gundog breeds goes back much 
farther. From early days dogs of various kinds 
were used to assist in the capture of game by 
hawks {see Falconry), and with the use of nets. 
The ‘Spaynel’ is mentioned by Chaucer in the 
Wife of Bathe's Tale^ and in a book of about the 
same date, 'The Mayster of Game, the earliest 
English book on sport, there is a description of 
Spaniels and ‘Couchers’ (or Setters, from the 
French coucher, to lie down), and their use with 
hawks. 

It seems certain that the earliest ‘Game finding 
dog’ was some kind of Spaniel and we are told 
in The Mayster of Game that this dog owes its 
name to the fact that ‘their kind coincth from 
Spain’. 'Fhe various ‘sitting’ or ‘setting’ dogs 
were certainly developed from this original 
Spaniel, a very different dog from the short- 
legged Spaniel of to-day. I'he name Spaniel, 
sometimes qualified by the word ‘sitting’ or 
‘setting’, was, in fact, generally used for the 
Setter until fairly recent limes — indeed, even to 
this day in remote parts the Irish Setter is some- 
times called a Spaniel. By 1570 it appears that 
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the Setter was rccogni/ed as a breed distinct 
frrnn the Spaniel. We now have three varieties 
of Setters, the English Setter, of which the blue 
and white flecked, known as Blue Beltons, after 
a village in Northumberland, is exceedingly 
handsome; the black and tan Gordon Setter, 
evolved by the Dukes of Richmond ; .and the 
beautiful rich golden-chestnut Irish Setter. 

The Pointer, which performs much the same 
work as the Setter, origincated in Spain and was 
introduced into Britain about 1720. It was, in 
the first instance, crossed with the setting Spaniel 
of this country, and it is probable that some 
hound blood was also used to produce the Pointer 
of the present day. 

The carrying instinct, inherent in most breeds 
of dogs, was made use of by sportsmen from very 
early times. Dr. Caius, in 1570, wrote of dogs 
that brought back ‘boults and arrows’ which had 
missed their mark, and Spaniels were certainly 
used for bringing back wounded and dead game 
even before the advent of the sporting gun. But 
it' was not until ‘shooting flying’ had become 
established, well into the i8th century, in fact, 
that sportsmen set about evolving a dog solely 
to retrieve game, iln 1848 Colonel Hutchinson, 
in his book Dog Breaking, gives pictures of the 
various cross-breeds suitable for retrieving; 
though none of the breeds we know to-day were 
fixed at that time. Starting with Spaniels and 
Setters, tliey were crossed with the Newfound- 
land, the Collie, the Irish Water Spaniel, and, 
in the case of the Golden Retriever, with some 
Russian Circus dogs, to produce the breeds of 
Retriever we have to-day. The best known of 
these is the Labrador, which is either black or 
yellow. Golden Retrievers are also very popular ; 
but the black Flat-Coated Retriever and the 
Curly-Coated, with a black or liver coloured coat 
of liglit, crisp curls, arc now seldom seen. 

4* Terriers. From very early days man has 
hunted vermin, chiefly foxes which live under- 
ground, and for this the assistance of a dog which 
could go underground was essential. In a 14th- 
century manuscript there is a picture of three 
men, assisted by a dog, unearthing a fox. The 
Boke of St. Albans (1480) in its list of ‘diverse 
maner houndis* enumerates ‘Tcroures’, and just 
po years later Dr. Caius wrote of a dog ‘which 
hunteth the Fox and the Badger or Grcye only, 
whom we call 'I’crrars, be, cause they creep into 
the ground, and by that means make afrayde, 
nyppe and bite the Fox and the Badger’. So 
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here we have definite proof of the existence in 
the 15th and i6th centuries of terriers, called by 
that name and used for precisely the same task as 
at present. Clearly the name is derived from the 
Latin terra^ ‘the earth’. 

Unfortunately, these old writers give practi- 
cally no description of how these dogs worked 
underground. The Duke of York, author of 
Mayster of Game (1413), gives a list of breeds of 
dogs in which he mentions ‘small curs that come 
to be terriers’; so in all probability any 'small 
‘cur’ who would go to ground, and was bold, 
was called a terrier. 

In the early days of fox-hunting as an or- 
ganized sport we know that definite breeds oi 
terrier, such as the white English Terrier (now 
extinct) and the Black-and-Tan (now called the 
Manchester) were coming into being. It is 
probable that most of our present-day breeds 
of terriers owe their origin to the selective breed- 
ing that started about this time, each district 
breeding favourite types most suited to their 
particular country. The most universal terrier 
in the British Isles was a rough-haired, black- 
and-tan terrier, which is now extinct, but be- 
lieved to have a very nearly pure descendant in 
the modern Welsh Terrier. 

I'he terriers recognized by the Kennel Club 
to-day are: Airedale, Ar>tralian, Bedlington, 
Border, Bull, Cairn, Dandie Dinmont, Irish, 
Kerry Blue, Lakeland, Manchester, Norwich, 
Scottish, Scalyham, Welsh, and West Highland 
White. 

5. Toy Breeds. Ladies’ small pets and lap 
dogs have been in favour since the beginning of 
history. In Egyptian tombs of very early date 
pet dogs are depicted, as well as hunting dogs; 
and it is known that in Grecian and Roman 
times the ladies of those Empires had their pet 
dogs, and imported suitable breeds, notably th: 
Maltese, from other countries. 

On a tomb in Deerhurst Church, Gloucester- 
shire, dating from about 1400,' are brass efligics 
to Sir John Gassey and his wife Alice, and at the 
lady’s feet is depicted her pet dog, whose name 
‘Tirri’ is inscribed beneath. In the delightful 
list of breeds given by Dame Juliana Berners 
(1481) pet dogs arc mentioned; and later writers 
refer to ladies’ pets as ‘Comforters’. 

Many breeds of Toy Dogs have been evolved 
by dwarfing sporting breeds, achieved by breed- 
ing from miniature freaks. The Miniature Black- 
and-lan-Tcrricr, the Italian Greyhound, the 
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Kin^ Charirs SparnVI, and the Yorksliire Terrier 
have been evolved in this way. Others are 
imported foreign breeds (piobably evolved in a 
similar manner) such as the Pug, the Pomera- 
nian, and the Pekinese. The Pekinese was 
.unknown in England until i860, when five of 
them were ft^nd to have been left behind after 
the sacking of the Peking Summer Palace by the 
Anglo-French expedition against the Chinese. 
I’lic smallest of these, which was given the name 
of ‘Looty’, was presented to Queen Victoria, 
with whom she became a great favourite. 

It is doubtful whether the Poodle originated 
in France or in Germany, although he is 
generally regarded as the national dog of the 
loimcr country. But there is no doubt that he 
came to this country IVom the Continent, and 


and continued underground to prevent liis 
burrowing. • 

The best form of kennel for an outdoor dog 
has the sleeping compartment and a small run 
combined under one roof, the run having an 
iron- barred front which can be covered by 
shutters. The dog’s entrance door can be left 
open all day, while the sleeping-compartment 
remains always well sheltered. 'J’here should be 
a large door so that the kennel can be easily 
cleaned. 

ri'he dog’s bed should be on a good, strong 
bench, raised on legs a few inches from the floor, 
and with sides about 4 inches in height. A sack, 
or old pillow tick, filled with straw or with wood 
shavings makes a warm, comfortable bed. This 


that he is an exceedingly ancient breed, origi- 
nally essentially a working dog, and used as such 
to this day on the Continent. The SportsmarCs 
Dictionary of 17^23 speaks of the ‘water dog’, and 
gives a description which might easily lit the 
Poodle, explaining the necessity of clipping him 
so tliat he is ‘less hindered in swimming’. Because 
ol' his excellent nose and high intelligence the 
Poodle is much used in the evolution or improve- 
ment of several British sporting breeds, and 
since the Victorian era he has been a great 
favourite as a compa»ion dog. The Dachshund, 
another favourite domestic dog, was brought to 
Britain from Germany by the Prince Consort. 
Fhe name means ‘badger-dog’, and he was used 
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as a hunt-dog on the Continent. His headstrong 
disposition, however, makes him not very easy to 
train. Recently efforts have been made to use him 
in this country as a Terrier, above and below 
ground, and for hunting in a pack. 

Sec also Vol. VI: Dogs, Working. 


box bed should be constantly cleaned, and 
occasionally scrubbed and dried in the sun; and 
the mattress cover should be w^ashed or renewed. 

It should not be necessary to keep a dog 
chained up; but if this is essential the dog should 
not be chained to the kennel, but to a ‘running 
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1 . Housing : If he is going to be an outdoor dog, 
either completely or partially, a dog will require 
comfortable draught- and weather-proof sleep- 
ing-quarters; some space under cover in which 
to move about, and where food and water recep- 
tacles can be placed ; and also an open-air 
enclosure where he can take more exercise. If 
the garden has a dog-proof fencing the dog can 
be given the whole run of the garden — by far 
the best way of keeping a companion dog. 
Alternatively, a portion of the garden can be 
fenced off with strong diamond mesh wire net- 
ting, sufficiently high to prevent his jumping out. 


chain*. A strong wire is suspended about 4 feet 
iVom the ground between two posts, and on this 
is a large iron ring to which the dog's chain is 
attached. The chain should be light, and 
adjusted in length so that the dog can lie down 
in comfort or stand up and move about without 
getting it caught round his legs. If the wire is 
fairly long, the dog can move about with some 
freedom, instead of being restricted to the small 
semicircle which is all the kennel chain allows. 

2. Grooming and Exercise. For his well- 
being a dog requires 4 regular, thorough groom- 
ing each day — if possible at the same time each 
day so that he gets to look forward to it. It is 
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most convenient to place him on a bench or low 
table. He should have a thorough brushing with 
a good stiff-bristled dog brush, first against the 
lie of the hair and then with the coat. He should 
be held firmly by the skin of the throat, and 
treated with firmness and gentleness, being 
talked to all the time. A final rub over, in the 
direction of the coat, with a chamois leather or 
a soft cloth will give the coat a fine polish. All 
grooming gear must be kept scrupulously clean, 
and all dead hair removed and burnt. The collar 
should be well wiped with a clean rag, and 
occasionally given a dressing of soft soap. 

The grooming period makes a good oppor- 
tunity for a daily routine inspection of the dog 
for signs of ill-health or parasites. Fleas or other 
parasites should be removed and drowned in 
paraffin. 

No dog will take sufficient exercise by himself, 
even if he has unlimited freedom in a large 
garden ; and so he requires regular walks. Walks, 
preferably taken at the same time every day, 
should be varied and interesting ; some ‘off-lead’ 
in the open country or in parks where permitted, 
and others ‘on-lead’. On-lead walks are a useful 
part of discipline] and pavements and hard 
roads harden and condition the feet and keep 
the claws at reasonable length. 

The amount of exercise necessary varies 
greatly with the breed of dog: he ought to he 
healthily tired without being overstrained or 
showing signs of distress. A 6-milc sharp walk is 
none too much for a healthy, full-grown terrier. 
A dog kept entirely in the house, without access 
to a garden, will require short outings several 
times during the day, if possible on to waste 
grass; a run outside is essential last thing at night, 
as early as possible in the morning, and after 
each meal. 

3. Feeding and FIealtii. A dog is a flesh- 
eater, and his stomach is comparatively small 
and adapted for taking highly concentrated food. 
In his natural wild state a dog kills his food, 
tears it from the carcass, and swallows it un- 
masticated. To make up for this lack of mastica- 
tion a dog’s mouth produces large quantities of 
saliva which is the first stage of digestion, and 
the gastric juices of the stomach are exceedingly 
strong — strong enough even to dissolve bones. 
A dog, therefore, needs to lie quiet after his meal 
to permit his gastric juices -o work. One suitable 
meal per day is sufficient for an adult dog, and 
this should be given at a time when the dog can 


be left undisturbed for about an hour. Witli the 
house dog it may be most convenient to feed 
him after the family’s midday meal. The ideal 
time in this case for his daily walk would be 
about an hour after this meal. 

Ill nature the dog’s teeth get healthy exercise, 
by tearing flesh and crunching bones — and this 
keeps them in good condition; the domesticated 
dog lacks this, and so must have exercise pro- 
vided for his teeth. The finest thing for this is a 
good, raw, fresh marrow bone; poultry, fish, and 
small chop bones, which splinter easily, should 
never be given. A hard dog biscuit, the la*"ger 
and haider the better, serves the same purpose; 
and either this or the bone, given first filing in 
the morning, suflices to break the dog’s fast, and 
provide the ‘tooth-brush drill’ necessary for the 
well-being of his teeth. 

An animal requires in its food proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, mineral salts, vitamins, and 
also ‘roughage’, or fibre to aid digestion. Raw 
meat, the natural food of dogs, provides all these 
essential ingredients, beef being the best, al- 
though horse flesh from healthy animals is also 
excellent. Fish has not great food value, but is 
a useful change of diet: the flesh of a kipper will 
often tempt a shy feeder or a convalescent who 
is off his feed. 

Cooking the meat destroys essential ingre- 
dients, especially vitamins, and so the dog should 
have his meat raw or at the most scalded. All 
his food must be wholesome and fresh, and on 
no account should food left over from one meal 
be served up again. House scraps form a useful 
adjunct to the dog’s feed, but arc not altogether 
a substitute for fresh meat. Highly flavoured 
gravies or sauces arc exceedingly bad -common 
table salt in large quantities, for instance, is 
poison to a dog. Highly sweetened foods and 
sugar arc bad for the teeth and digestion. 

To supply the bulk and roughage in a dog’s 
feed biscuit meal made from wholemeal wheat 
flour and manufactured by a reputable firm is 
suitable. A little green vegetable, which contains 
vitamins and mineral salts, may be added to the 
dog’s food, provided very little salt has been used 
in the cooking. Potatoes are not good for dogs. 

The amount of food necessary depends, of 
course, on the type of dog. He should be allowed 
as much as he can conveniently eat at a meal, 
but not more. The owner soon gets to know 
what his dog really wants. A healthy dog does 
not need ‘condition’ powders or powders sold to 



encourage a dog’s appetite; vaiicty in menu and 
a healthy hunger stimulated by exercise are the 
best appetisers. Fresh, pure water, renewed 
frequently so that it is not warm or dusty, must 
be within the dog’s reach at all times. 

. The normal temperature of a dog in health, 
taken in the anus (under the tail), is loi"', with 
a pulse-rate of about 90 for small dogs to about 
70 for large ones. But all dogs’ pulses arc more or 
less intermittent. "I’he duration of a dog’s life 
is somewhere about 7 to 10 years; but dogs liavc 
been known to live to 22 years or even more. 

4^ BRiiEDi.NO AND Rearing OF Puppies. At the 
age of 6 months a bitch will, normally, ‘come in 
scason*»and be ready to be mated to a dog; these 
seasonal ‘oestrums’, or ‘heats’, in most cases 
recur every 6 months througliout the bitch’s 
life, each time lasting for a period of about 3 
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weeks. The age of the bitch when the first ‘heat* 
occurs and the periods between seasons vary a 
great deal with individuals. The period of 
gestation is normally 63 days. An in-whelp bitch 
should be well fed on rich, milk-producing foods 
such as milk, good rich soups, and red meat; but 
she musj not be allowed to get at all fat. Exer- 
cise must be reduced to steady walking as soon as 
the bitch is at all heavy. 

Bitches seldom have much difficulty in having 
their puppies, and should be left alone as much 
as possible. If a bitch has been obviously show- 
ing signs of heavy labour for over one hour 
without the appearance of puppies, or if she is 
showing signs of distress, a qualified veterinary 
surgeon should be called in. 

The size of the litter varies, usually being 
about two or three with Toy Dogs, to twelve or 
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even more with dogs of the Retriever size. The day — perhaps, milk first thing in the morning, 
puppies are born blind and remain so for about gravy and meal or brown bread at midday, meat 
10 days, during which period they require no at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, milk again at 
care apart from that given by the mother. They night, and a piece of biscuit or a bone at a 
are best left alone, apart from the changing of convenient time during the day. At 10 weeks 
bedding, the removal of dew claws, and the the meals can be reduced to four per day, and at 
docking of tails. Tail docking of those bjreeds for 4 months to three, the quantity and richness 
which it is the fashion should be done by an being gradually increased at the same time, 
experienced person. After 9 months the puppies should have one 

As soon as the eyes are open the puppies may main meal with a second feed of milk until they 
be taught to lap, and the mother’s feeding sup- are 12 months, when they arc fully grown and 
plemented by one milk feed a day (goat’s milk developed and can go on to an ordinary adult 
being much better than cow’s because it con- dog’s feed, 
tains more fat). A proprietary brand of puppy 

food may be used instead of milk. The feed is DOG SHOWS. A large number of Dog shows 
gradually increased as the bitch leaves the are held regularly throughout the country at 
puppies more frequently and for longer periods, which people may exhibit their dogs and corn- 
When the bitch, after eating her own food, runs pete for prizes. The principal ones arc (hufls’, 
back to the puppies and vomits some of the Cheltenham, Birmingham, 'i’he Ladies’ Kennel 
partially digested food before them it shows that Association (Olympia), Bath, Taunton, Edin- 
they are ready for more solid food, and should burgh, Richmond, Blackpool, Bournemouth, 
have a little stale brown bread crumbled into Cardiff, Chester, and Altrincham. At these 
the milk, and then a small feed of finely shows Challenge Certificates arc awarded, one 
slircddcd, fresh, raw meat and bread crumbs in for each sex; on winning three of these the dog 
addition. After the fifth week the mother should attains the title of Champion, 
be with the pupp’cs only at night, and at the Cruft’s International Show, which is attended 
end of the sixth week they may be completely by thousands of people, is the most famous. It 
weaned. was launched by Charles Cruft, the son of a 

The puppies should then be on five meals a London jeweller, in iSqiji'and was held at (he 
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Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. It was 
patronized by Queen Victoria, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal Family. 
Cruft himself died in 1938 having set the stan- 
dard of showmanship for over 50 years. Mrs. 
r'ruft organized the 1939 event; but during the 
war she handed over the rights to the Kennel 
Club, who revived the show on I4th-i5th 
October 1948, when it beat all its previous 
records for attendance. 

Th'ere are several kinds of Dog shows. The 
Open Show is, as its name implies, open to all, 
hut ^ no Challenge Certificates arc granted. 
Idmited Shows arc confined to members or to 
a distrk:t. Sanction Shows are confined to 25 
classes, a 25-mile radius, and to members of 
that society. All these shows are licensed by the 
Kennel Club, and governed by their rules and 
regulations. 

Before a dog can be entered for a show it must 
be n'gistercd at the Kennel Club. If the dog’s 
parents have been registered before, the fee is 
3,\'. Gr/. ; if not, the fee is 20j. If you buy a dog 
which is^ already registered, a Transfer Form, 
signed by the previous owner, must be sent to 
the Kennel Club with a fee of 5J. 

Particulars of shows will be found in one of 
the canine weekly journals. Our Dogs or The 
Dog World, Entries olose anything between two 
to four weeks before the show takes place. Entry 
I’orins must be filled up with the name of the dog, 
its sire and dam, date of birth, and the number 
of classes in which you wish to compete. It is 
advisable to consult a breeder in selecting the 
classes in which to enter your dog. 

A great deal of preparation and training is 
needed before showing a dog. In particular, 
breeds such as Poodles and Terriers, which are 
‘trimmed’, need expert attention. It is wise, 
therefore, to get good advice on this matter or 
to take your dog to an expert handler. Smooth- 
coated breeds are simpler; but with all dogs it 
takes lime and care to get a good shine on the 
coat. Regular feeding, exercise, and training for 
the show ring are essential if the good points ot 
the dog are to be shown off to the best advantage. 

DOGS, llHAINING OF. I’he first essential in 
training a dog — be it only house training — is a 
thorough understanding of the dog’s mind and 
its limitations. Primarily a dog is very much a 
creature of habit, and can be easily taught by 
association of ideas. This is why regularity in 


the times for grooming, exercise, and feeding 
plays a really important part in bringing up a 
dog. Next, all dogs have strong inborn instincts 
— the strength of these varying with individuals, 
as they do in humans, and with breeds. 7 'hc 
carrying instinct, for instance, is possessed by 
practically all dogs, but is strongly developed in 
Retrievers and Spaniels. 

That dogs have some degree of intelligence no 
one will deny; but a dog’s reasoning powers are 
exceedingly limited. Some authorities say that 
dogs have no reasoning power — only ‘dog sense’, 
an instinct which we have not got. No animal’s 
senses or feelings can be compared with those of 
human beings; but this ‘dpg sense’, whatever it 
may be, comes very near to human reasoning 
power, although very limited in degree. A 
trained Retriever, for instance, having watched 
five birds shot in succession, will first go and 
fetch number three, which he has observed to be 
a runner, and afterwards retrieve the Cithers in 
the order in which they were shot It is difficult 
to instil this by training alone. 

Dogs have long memories, and therefore a 
lesson wronglv learned is exceedingly difliciilt 
to rectify; while a lesson rigltly learned is not 
forgotten. 

The whole principle of dog-training is, there- 
foic, to make use of and develop the ntitural 
senses possessed by the dog, to direct his in- 
stincts rightly, and to build up proper association 
of ideas. Unless the trainer is careful the dog 
may make the wrong associations, and so estab- 
lish a fault instead of a good habit. If, for 
instance, he is beaten when he comes home for 
going off on his own, he will associate the beating 
with his return home, not with his being away, 
and so be less willing to come home. The dog- 
trainer must have unlimited patience and 
strictest temper control. He must have a quiet 
manner, firm but gentle, and a quiet voice. A 
loud, shouting voice only bewilders a dog, and as 
soon as he gets bewildeicd he loses confidence 
and can learn nothing. The trainer must be 
fair with his dog and never deceive him' — the dog 
should always know what to expect. 

As with a child, it is never too early to begin 
simple lessons in regular habits, association of 
ideas, and discipline; but the lessons must be 
exceedingly simple and easily understood, no 
attempt being made .at serious schooling until 
the mind is formed — perhaps at about 6 months. 
From the time they arc first weaned puppies 
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can be taught regular habits by regularity in all 
the events of their day, such as feeding and 
exercise. If the puppy is put out of doors or 
placed on an earth tray immediately after each 
meal, it soon learns to associate earth with the 
performance of relieving itself. A trainer can do 
a great deal by anticipating a dog’s actions be- 
cause he understands what is in his mind. If the 
dog begins to wander round the room snifling 
at various places the trainer will know that it is 
looking for a place in which to relieve itself, and 
will take it in time to the right place. As a dog's 
brain works comparatively slowly the trainer 
on the alert can generally forestall an undesired 
action, and so build up right rather than wrong 
habits without punishment. 

Although constant repetition is necessary in 
teaching a dog, the lessons must be short, 
especially with puppies, for as soon as the dog’s 
attention wanders because he is tired and bored 
he will learn no more, and will be less willing 
to learn next time. When the point of a lesson 
is' grasped the pupil should be given plenty ul 
praise. Swcet-voiccd praise and a little fussing 
and patting is better, generally speaking, than 
a tit-bit. ^ 

Correction must be given very carefully, the 
trainer being absolutely positive that the order 
was understood in the first place, and that the 
dog understands exactly where he has gone 
wrong. If he has not understood, he must be 
carefully shown again and again. If the dog, for 
instance, is being taught to sit and stay in an 
appointed place, he must be placed on that spot, 
the hind-quarters gently depressed, the word of 
command given several times, and the hands 
gradually removed. When he gets up and moves 
away, as he is sure to at first, he must be picked 
up, gently scolded, and placed again on the spot, 
so that the lesson can be repeated; when he is 
in the correct position again the tone of voice 
changes to one of praise. Punishment is better 
avoided as much as possible, except for rank, 
premeditated, and thoroughly understood, dis- 
obedience. Punishment then well given need 
probably never be repeated; but the dog must 
clearly understand what the punishment is for, 
and therefore it must be given at the time and 
place of the offence. A beating should be 
administered on the dog’s buttocks where it 
cannot injure him. 

When training a dog an order must never be 
given unless the trainer is in a position to compel 


him to obey; in training gundogs at a distance 
a check-cord is used for this purpose. Certain 
words of command arc needed, especially for 
controlling a dog at a distance, and these should 
be as short, clear, and unlike each other as 
possible. Dogs do not understand language, but 
they do recognize the different sounds and tones 
of voice. For the more distant control of gundogs 
and sheepdogs varied-pitch whistle calls are 
used: the manufactured whistles which emit 
notes pitched too high to be audible to humans 
arc excellent. 

It is a pity to waste time in teaching dogs 
useless tricks or in training them to carry out 
tasks which arc unnatural to the breed, and 
which they will never do well. The capacity of 
an intelligent dog, well taught to do sensible 
things, is very delightful and makes him an 
entrancing companion; while the marvellous 
development of natural instincts shown in a 
well-trained Gundog, Sheepdog, or, perhaps 
most of all, in the Gypsy’s Lurcher, is fascinating 
to observe. 

Sec also Performing Animals. 

.See also Vol. II: Intei i igence in Animals. 

See also Vol. VI: Sheep Doc; Trials. 

DOLLS, see Toys. 

DOMINOES. This game was probably in- 
vented in Italy during the i8th century, and is 
usually played with a set of twenty-eight black- 
backed pieces, originally of ebony and ivory. 
The white faces of these dominoes arc divided 
by a centre line, and marked in each half with 
indented black dots. The highest is the ‘double- 
six’, and the lowest ‘double-blank’. The dominoes 
arc laid face downwards on the table, and the 
two players usually draw one each to decide who 
shall start the game; these arc then put back, 
and the ‘pack’ is shuffled. In the commonest 
form of the game each player takes seven, the 
‘reserve’ being left on the table. The players set 
up their dominoes so that each can see his own 
hand but not his opponent’s. Their the winner 
of the draw lays his first domino face upwards, 
and each plays alternately, laying the pieces end 
to end, each matching the other’s piece by laying, 
for instance, a four to a four, a six to a six, a 
blank to a blank, and so on. Double pieces are 
laid transversely, and allow the player an extra 
turn. If a player cannot match either of the end- 
numbers, he has to draw from the reserve, and 
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DOMINOES 


his opponent has the next move. The winner is 
the one who first plays all his pieces. Dominoes 
is anr especially popular game in the cafes of 
France and Belgium, but it is also played in 
many English pubs. 

Sfe also Tub’ Games. 

DOUBLE BASS, sfe String Instruments. 

DOUBLE BASSOON, se^ Wood-Wind In- 
struments. 

DRAG HUNTING, In a few districts, especially 
near big towns where there are no foxes, or 
where streets and houses would prevent their 
being Iwunted, a small pack of hounds of fox- 
hound type is kept to run a ‘drag’- -that is, to 
I’ollow a trail of aniseed previously laid by a man 
running across country. I’his form of hunting is 
entirely artificial, since every detail of the line is 
known by the huntsman in advance. Indeed, 
every detail is usually known by the followers, 
too, for most drag hunts have only enough 
country to enable them to run a dozen or so 
different lines: so in the course of a season’s 
hunting each line is hunted several times. 
Almost any sportsman would prefer the un- 
certainty of fox, hare, or dee’* hunting, even with 
their frequent ‘bad days’ of little or no sport, to 
the certainty of artificial sport with drag hounds; 
but to many people drag hunting is preferable 
to no hunting at all. 

Sec also Hunting; Fox Hunting; Delr HuNiiNr. ; 
Hare IIuniino. 

DRAMA FESTIVALS, sfe Music and Drama 
Festivals. . 

DRAMA, LEAGUE. The British Drama 
League, the headquarters of which are at 9, 
Fitzroy Square, London, W.C. i, provides 
many varied facilities for those interested in 
acting and the production of plays. It has a 
very comprehensive Lending Library, from 
which single volumes and reading sets of pKiys 


DRAUGHTS 
of all periods may be borrowed, and a Reference 
Library of books on all subjects connected with 
the theatre. The trained staff are qualified to 
give advice and help in the choice of plays, and 
lists of these can be supplied to suit the particular 
requirements of amateur societies. The Drama 
League Avill, on payment of a small fee, send an 
expert to amateur performances to give detailed 
criticism of acting and staging. Classes in acting, 
production, and the technical side of the theatre 
are held regularly, and from time to time con- 
ferences are held at which professional producers 
and technicians give lectures and encourage dis- 
cussions. The Drama League also organizes 
competitive festivals of plj^ys for amateur socie- 
ties, with professional men of the theatre as 
judges. The organization, therefore, can be of 
the greatest help in many varied ways to students 
of the drama and the theatre. 

See also Music and Drama Festivau, 

DRAUGHTS. This game has been popular in 
Europe since at least the 16th century. Its 
actual origin is unknown: it was claimed in the 
17th century as a recent invention, but most 
authorities believe that it is vefy old, and attempt 
to trace it back to similar games played in 
ancient Greece, Rome, and Egypt. It is played 
on a squaied board by two players, e«ch of 
whom has twelve men, one player taking blacks, 
the other whites. I’he object of each player is 
to take all his opponent’*' men by jumping over 
them with his own, or to force them into positions 
where no move is possible. The board is 
arranged so that each player has a black corner 
square at his left hand, and he arranges his men 
on the 12 black squares nearest to him. Black 
moves first, after which the players move alter- 
nately. Moves are made diagonally on the 
black squares, each man moving one square 
forward, unless he meets an opposing man with 
an empty square behind him, in which case he 
can jump and remove his opponent’s man from 
the board. Several pieces at a time may be 
taken in this way, one after another. If a player 
is given the opportunity to capture a piece he 
must do so; otherwise his opponent ‘huffs’ him — 
that is, captures his man. A man may move in 
a forward direction only until it reaches the 
opponent’s back line, when it is ‘crowned’ w'ith 
a spare piece and becomes a ‘king’. As a king it 
is allov/ed to move either backwards or forwards. 

Normally the game continues until one player 
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DUCK SHOOTERS PUTTING OUT DECOY DUCKS 

These decoys or models, apparently feedinir on the water, serve to attract real ducks who then come within range of 

the guns. E.N.A. 


has lost all his men ; but with experienced players Turkish Draughts; there arc the Losing Game, 
it sometimes ends in a draw, both players in which each player tries to lose all his men, All 
having, perhaps, only one or two men each left Kings (the name explains itself), and a number 
on the board. In this ease, if a player refuses of puzzles and tricks on the draughtboard, 
the offer of a draw, his opponent may challenge See also Board Games. 
him to prove that he can win inside 40 moves. 

Draughts is based on simple principles which DRUMS, see Percussion Instruments. 
any beginner can learn in half an hour. There 

is, however, considerable scope for skill and DUCK SHOOTING. Tiicre is a vast difference 
calculation. The game, like chess, has its between shooting duck on inland ponds and 
authorities and accepted practice; there arc meres and shooting them on salting and shore, 
traditional opening and closing moves, traps and No unpreserved marsh will hold anything like the 
tricks, and recognized solutions for stock prob- number which may be seen on our coastal flats: 
Icms, for instance, how the last king may be inland shooting is either a matter of collecting 
driven out of a double corner. The best players odd birds here and there during the day’s march 
usually base their strategy on gaining control of on a rough shoot; of surrounding artificial ponds 
the middle squares of the hoard as early in the or lakes on which birds have been reared; or of 
game as possible. The game has many varia- waiting for flighting duck. All the.sc methods 
tions: Polish, German, Italian, Spanish, and arc included in what is called wilclfowling. 
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Probably nine-tenths of all the duck bagged 
each year in the British Isles are shot on saltings. 

It is an arduous business as a rule. Mild, open 
weather is, unfortunately, hopeless for this kind 
of shooting: the lower the temperature and the 
more boisterous the wind, the more all species 
of wildfowl are to be seen, though they will not 
necessarily come within shooting distance unless 
the sportsman uses his wits. 

Duck fly to and from their feeding grounds at 
dawn’ and dusk; so that the novice’s first job is 
to gain a thorough knowledge of the area of his 
fowling. Before the gOn is taken out 3 or 4 days 
can oe well spent in studying the appearance of 
all conspicuous landmarks at high water and 
ebb tide, in noting the precise spots and times at 
which the various flights pass over in order to 
pick out the best vantage points, and in prepar- 
ing beforehand alternative hides to suit changing 
wind and weather. There is another important 
reason for knowing the lie of all the creeks, the 
sandbanks, and mudflats, and their relative 
degrees of danger. Many a man, failing to note 
the levels of high water, has gone out to a first- 
rate hide, forgetful of the rising tide and the 
possibility of quicksands, and has found himself 
cut off. 

When (he sportsman has decided on his pitch 
his next problem is concealment. Natural cover, 
such as a ‘lie’ among the grasses behind sand 
dunes or a sea-wall, is obviously the best. When 
it is necessary to construct pits -as it often is — 
these should be no bigger than is needed to give 
room for sudden and easy movement. Ducks arc 
.Tplways shy of anything unnatural, so that, if 
a para]3et is necessary', it should harmonize 
with its surroundings and conform to the lie of 


DUCK SHOOTING 
the ground. The pit should not be so deep as 
to mask a man’s view or restrict his gun 
play to front or rear; but it must be deep enough 
to conceal him thoroughly — for even a glint 
of moonlight on an upturned face or on a gun- 
barrel may be spotted from afar, and wild-duck 
(almost /he keenest sighted birds that fly) w'ill 
either turn away or go right up into the skies. It 
is as well, also, to construct alternative pits along 
a line of flight, for wind will often deflect on- 
coming birds from their usual course, finally, 
the sportsman should get into position a good 
half hour before the earliest flight is likely to 
come over. 

When duck shooting i^ is wise to wear the 
oldest clothes and the warmest underclothing, 
together with rubber thigh boots. I’he clothes 
should be as inconspicuous as possible; in snow 
a white overall and head covering is useful, in 
order to harmonize with the surroundings — for 
half the sportsman’s success is due to camouflage. 
Opinions differ as to guns; but a full-choke 
twelve-bore, chambered for three-inch cases, can 
be recommended. As to shot-sizes, a good deal 
depends on the pattern a gun throws and on the 
man behind it. As a rule in dbek shooting more 
chances and much longer shots have to be taken 
than in game shooting; yet wild geese have been 
shot with an ordinary twelvc-borc and No % shot. 
Distance, pace, and the size and flight of different 
birds all have a bearing on the subject, and only 
experience can teach a man w^hat he and his 
guns can do. Wind head-on to a flight will 
assist his cause by keeping duck low and slowing 
them up. 

.See also Game SiiooriNr.; SroRriNC. Guns. 

.Srr also Vol. TT* Ducks. 
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EASTER EGGS, see Traditional Sports and 
Customs. 

EGG COLLECTING, see Bird-watching. 

EISTEDDFOD, see Music and Drama 
Festivals. 

ENIGMA, see Riddles. 

ETON FOOTBALL. Several of the English 
public schools of <fld foundation have a special 
traditional game of their own which they play 
as well as Rugby or Association Football. At 
Eton 4 herc arc two such games, the Field Game 
and the Wall Game. The great matches of the 
season in both games are played on St. Andrew’s 
Day. 

I. The Wall Game. This is the traditional 
game of the 70 foundation scholars (‘Collegers’) 
whose picked XI plays the pick of the remaining 
1,100 (‘Oppidans’) in an annual match. Ihe 
ground is 120 yards long but only 6 yards wide. 
It is bounded by a red brick wall 10 feet high, 
6 yards away from which is a furrow marking 
the ‘touch-line’ (see diagram). A lo-yard area 
at either end of the wall is known as the Calx 
(Latin for ‘chalk’ — for the area was originally 
marked off with chalk). The Calx at the 
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southern end is called ‘Good Calx’ (probably 
because, being reached by a right-foot rather 
than a left-foot kick, it is slightly easier to play 
towards). At the other end is ‘Bad Calx’. The 
goal at the ‘Good Calx’ end is a small door set 
in the transverse wall 6 yards outside the touch- 
line. I’he goal at the ‘Bad Calx’ end is an area 
about the same size as the door, marked on the 
trunk of an elm-tree. Five of the eleven players 
make up the ‘bully’ (or the ‘scrum’ as in Rugger), 
and three of these, the ‘walls’, are heavily 
padded. Of the remaining six, three arc ‘out- 
sides’ and three ‘behinds’.^ 

The object of each side is to force the ball into 
their opponents* Calx. Ground towards the 
Calx can be gained, as in Rugger, by kicking the 
ball outside the toucli-linc. If, for instance, the 
side playing towards Good C^alx kicks the ball 
to the point A on the diagram where it is 
recovered by an opponent, the ensuing bully is 
held opposite this point at B, instead of at C^I, 
opposite the point where the ball crossed the 
touch-line, as it would be in Rugger. Once the 
ball has been forced into the Calx, players may 
‘furk’ (heel the ball backwards) ; and if, in the 
ensuing desperate but highly seiciitifie struggle, 
an attacker can prop the ball off' the ground 
against the wall with his leg and then touch it 
with his hand, he appeals* ‘Got it*, and scores 
a ‘shy*. This counts one point and allows 
him a ‘shy* at the goal. In fact, the target 
being so small, a goal (10 points) is very 
rarely scored -none having been scored in the 
St. Andrew’s Day match lor a period of over 
40 years. 

2» Field Game. This is the fastest and most 
spectacular of the ‘oncscliool’ ti adit ional football 
games, 'File field is the size of a soccer ground, 
but the ball and goals arc much .smaller. 'The 
game is half-way between soccer and rugger, 
with a scrum (‘bully’), no handling, and no 
pa.s.sing. There are eight bully players, of whom 
four do the hard slioving, three (called ‘corners’) 
stay on the fringe of the bully ready to break 




away with the ball, and one (called ‘fly’) stands 
behind the bully as spearhead of tlie attack and 
first line of the defence. The three ‘behincls’ 
send up long, high kicks for the bully to ‘charge 
up*. A ‘rouge’ (i point) is scored when the ball 
goes over the back line off a defender and is 
touched down by an attacker. It may be con- 
verted (‘forced’) by the ‘ram* of four attackers 
driving it through the defenders into the goal 


THE ETON WALL GAME GROUND 
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IIIF. ETON WALT. GAMI' PI AVI D ON ST. ANDREw’s DAY, IO48 

A bully is taking place. Sport and General 

mouth. A ‘forcrcl roun;c’ coiuits 2 points and a of the small ball by the bchinds, and the head- 
sh.dSt^pal 3 points. long, dribbling rushes by the bully. 

A peculiar feature is the play *on the line’, See also Harrow Football; Winchester Football 
when the attackers try to force tlie ball over off 

a defender, and the defence try to outwit them. EUPHONIUAdt^ see Brass Instruments. 

As there is no passing, the game depends on 

individual brillitance and on close backing-up, EXHIBITIONS^ see Waxworks. See also 
and its excitement on the long, accurate kicking Vol. VH. 
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FAIRS. Three English words owe their origin 
to lairs — ‘troy- weight’, ‘fairings’, and ‘tavvdry’. 
‘I'roy-wcight’ comes from the great fair of 
Troyes in France, which from the days of 
Charlemagne was one of the most important 
trading occasions in Europe, and whose system 
of weights was adopted in England in the 14th 
century. The word ‘fairing’, on the other hand, 
reminds us of the social value rather than the 
great trading importance of the lairs. A ‘fairing’, 
like Johnny’s bunch of blue ribbons, was a 
present bought at the fair for a friend. The third 
word, ‘tawdry’, implies the decline of the fairs 
as trading centres. It comes to the language 
from tawdry lace, a kind of lace necktie sold 
at the fair of Ely. I’he patron saint of Ely, Saint 
EthelQreda or Audrey, was said to have died of 
a throat disease which she regarded as a punish- 
ment for vanity in her youth — and particularly 
for wearing splendid valuable necklets. In 
remembrance of her the women of Ely wore 
simple lace necklets bought at the fair. The 
word ‘tawdry’ no longer signifies this kind of 
lace, but anything flashy and cheap, ostentatious 



A COUNTRY FAIR 

From W. H. Ryiic, Costuim of Great Britain, 1808 


but worthless; and in the days of decline, fairs 
became notorious for ‘tawdry’ bargains — the 
gross of green spectacles brouglil home by Moses 
in The Vicar of Wakefield, for example. 

In the Middle Ages most of the traue of 
Europe was conducted through fairs: the fairs of 
Leipzig, Aix-la-Ghapclle, Champagne, and line 
were attended by traders from all over Europe 
who bought and sold agricultural products and 
manufactured goods such as Italian silk, Spanish 
leather, and Burgundy cloth {see Trade Fairs, 
Vol. VII). 

In England the internal trade of the coiy^itry 
depended mainly on the fairs and on Wakes 
(q.v.), the fairs diflering from the wakes*in that 
they were held by royal charter granted by the 
king to noblemen, churchmen, or town. 'I’his 
was a source of revenue to the holders, who 
received rent for all the sites in the fairs. Some- 
times the holder of the charter had to pay some- 
thing to the King for the privilege; for example, 
the town of Cambridge paid to Edward VI 
1,000 marks for the holding of Stourbridge Fair. 
I'he charter for Winchester Fair, on the other 
hand, was granted to the Bishop in 1079 in order 
to provide him with revenue lor the rebuilding 
of Winchester Cathedral and Monastery. Fairs 
had another important feature which did not 
belong to wakes. From the earliest days ol the 
Norman Kings — and perhaps before - a court of 
justice was held during a fair on the fair ground. 
It was called Piepowder (or ‘dusty loot’) Coui t 
and the justices of the town in which the fair was 
held presided, deciding trading disputes and 
punishing offenders. Tlicre was no appeal from 
this court. From the iith century till tb'-'iyth 
century the fairs were attended by great con- 
courses of people for trade and for amusement. 

The greatest of all the fairs of England, Slur- 
bridge Fair, held near Cambridge in September, 
was ‘called’ for the last time in 1855. The chart ^ r 
of this fair was granted by King John in 121 1. 
It took place yearly, being cancelled only in 
plague years, and was attended by traders from 
all over England. Daniel Defoe (q.v. Vol. V). 
who visited it in 1723, gives in A Tour through the 
Island of Great Britain a lively and detailed account 
of its extent and importance; of the streets of 
booths for retail traders — goldsmiths, toyshops, 
milliners, and drapers, the street for wholesale 
dealers, and the great square called the Dud- 
dery, for wholesale dealers in woollen manufac- 
tured goods. He repoiLcd that 100,000 wonlj 
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THE 1 ROSI FAIR ON THl THAMI S, FEBRUARY 1814 

I'ntm a coiilcnii)orary \vof)d-cut 


of goods wrrt* sold for cash in this square- in one 
week, besides the immense amount of business 
transacted in orders. This was tlic main lair in 
Mt^gland Ibr the sale of ho[>s, even though the 
ho|^’%vere grown mainly in Kent and Surrey. 
The hops were brought to tlic fair from London 
by water, and were then shipped to all parts of 
England— to Hull, York, New castle, and even to 
Scotland. It was also one of the main fairs for 
selling wool. Defoe describes, too, the amuse- 
ments to which attention turned after the serious 
business of the fair, the Puppet-shows, Clowns 
and AcaccjBATS, the Horse-races (qq.v.), and 
toy-shops. • 'riie fair was very w'cll ordered, the 
Court of Justice deciding any controversies that 
arose. 

Rahere, who had been court jester to Henry I, 
founded the monastery and hospital of St. 
Bartholomew in 1 123, and became its first prior. 
To him Henry granted the charter for a fair, 
which from the first attracted great numbers of 
visitors who came as pilgrims as well as traders. 


After the dissolution of the monasteries in 1538, 
the City of London became ‘owners' of the fair. 
Ben Jonson in his play Bartholomew Fair (1614) 
describes the riotous fun, the eating and drink- 
ing, the plays and puppets, the pickpockets, and 
acrobats of the great fair. It was always a centre 
for dramatic art. In the 14th century Miracle 
Plays (q.v. Vol. XII) were performed there. In 
the i8lh century stars from Drury Lane Theatre, 
Govent Garden, and the Haymarket performed 
there. Gay’s Beggar^s Opera was played there in 
the year it appeared, 1728. A special feature of 
the fair was the presentation of topical satires, 
and sometimes the players who satirized the 
government or the nav)' scored too great a public 
success, and the show was stopped. 

There is one kind of fair which was never for 
trading, but purely for amusement, and was not 
held annually. Frost Fairs have been held about 
half a dozen times since the iGth century — on 
the river 'Fhames, in those fantastic winters ^of 
1564, 1G08, 1684, 1739-40, 1788-9, 1813-14, 
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THK FAIR AT PINNER, MIDDI.hSEX, MAY 1948 

This fair has been held since 1338. Now, the commercial side has died out, leaving only the fiin fair 

Sport and General 


when the river froze so deeply that it provided a 
great glittering playground. Large numbers of 
booths were set up, ornamented with streamers 
and flags. Swings, bookstalls, skittle-alleys, 
printing presses, stalls to provide drinks and food 
appeared overnight, and London thronged there 
to make merry till the thaw. The diversions of 
the Frost Fairs owed much to St. Bartholomew’s 
Fair. 

As time went on the amusement side of the 
fairs gradually came to be more important than 
the trading, and the amusement often became 
rather rowdy. This was particularly true of the 
great London fairs such as St. Bartholomew’s 
and Southwark. In consequence, the Puritans 
in the 17th century made a prolonged attack 
on the fairs. In 1762 Southwark Fair was 
abolished by an order of the Court of Common 
Council, and in 1 764 May Fair-r-another great 
London fair (which has given its name to the 
district near Piccadilly) — was also closed. Bar- 


tholomew Fair survived until >« 55 - In 1O43 
City authorities, alarmed at the extent and 
riotousness of the Fair, prohibited all side-shows. 1 
The trading remnant of the fair, divorced ^’s.^rn 
its more vital part — the jugglers, menageries, 
wonders, and side-shows of all kinds, the puppets, 
the plays, and ‘all the fun of the fair’ — survived 
for 12 short years, and died. In 1871 what is 
usually called The Fairs Act came into being. It 
decreed that ‘certain of the Fairs held in England 
and Wales are unnecessary, arc the cause of 
grievous immorality, and are very injurious to 
the inhabitants of the towns in which such Fairs 
are held, and it is expedient to make provision 
to facilitate the abolition of such Fairs . . .’. The 
Act authorized the Secretary of State, on repre- 
sentation of magistrates with consent of the 
holder of the charter, to order fairs to be 
abolished. Nevertheless, many of the ancient 
fairs of England survived even this harsh accusa- 
tion that their use for trade was over, and their 
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fun too fast and furious. In the Midlands and 
tlj;^S^orth country, particularly, ccntury-old fairs 
\raw great crowds. Barnet and Mitcham 
\St. Giles’s Fair (Oxford), Nottingham 
Fair, Stratford-on-Avon Mop, and many 
aers, still mean fairs and fun and fairings to 
aousands of folk. 

All the paraphernalia of a modern fair is 
can icd in vans and on trailers from fairground to 
.fairground. The day before the fair the show- 
men Yrive to set up their roundabouts and stalls, 
the bo;)ths for special shows of freaks and for 
gypjy Ic ’"tune-tellers, side-shows for coco-nut 
shies, riflt T-anges, and so on. Their arrival in a 
district: foi 'the VJding of a large fair, such as 
that of St. Giles’s if O-.ford, often leads to other 
smaller fairs in the outlying districts. 

The roundabout or merry-go-round, a parti- 
cular feature of the modern fair, appeared first 
in the i8th century in the form of a slowly- 
revolving platform of wooden horses, a man turn- 
ing a capstan in the centre. In the 19th century 
the speed was increased by harnessing a steam- 
engine to the capstan, and soon a steam organ 
was also introduced, driven by the same engine. 
Grotesquely carved ostriches, turkeys, cockerels, 
and later, bicycles, cars, and aeroplanes were 
added to the horses, revolving in row upon row 
and joined by a crankshaft so that alternate 
rows moved up and down with a galloping 
motion. Further exciting varieties were added. 
Among these were the ‘Flying Chairs’ which 
swing out on chains from a revolving pole, only 
the speed keeping the people in their seats, and 
‘Switchback’, at first called ‘Montagues 
Ru>f$r’, probably because of the Russian custom 
of building imitation hills in the towns in winter 
for tobogganing. These complicated machines, 
with all their elaborate ornamentation, can be 
packed in the showmen’s vans and set up or 
taken down overnight. 


of penny-catching entertainment; these serve 
chocolate and cigarettes, tell fortunes, or give 
little shows. They arc to be found, along with pin- 
tables, rifle ranges, and so on, on all permanent 
fairgrounds, as well as in special arcades in 
many big towns. 

» 

FALCONRY is the art of training and flying 
birds of prey for the purpose of catching wild 
quarry, and is one of the oldest sports in the 
world. In western Europe it has been traced as 
far back as the 4th century; but in China it 
appears to have been practised as early as 2000 
B.G., and we are told that amongst the ruins of 
Khorsabad in Mesopotamia was discovered a 
bas relief, dated about 1200 b.c. or earlier, 
which represented a falconer bearing a hawk on 
his wrist. In England falconry seems to have 
become a royal sport by the middle of the 8th 
century; for we learn that Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, requested the Archbishop of Mons (or 
Mayence) to send him two falcons trained to 
take cranes. In the succeeding century the sport 
was held in high esteem by the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility, the training and flying of hawks being 
part of the education of all young men of noble 
rank. Alfred the Great is said to have been 
an enthusiastic falconer. In the 13th century 
Crusaders returning from the East brought with 
them new methods of training and flying hawks 
learnt from oriental falconers. When his Army 
invaded France, Edward III had with him 
thirty falconers in charge of his array of hawks, 
and he went hawking almost every day. 

From the 13th until the 17th century falconry 
flourished in Europe not only as a sport but also 
as a way of providing food; and people of all 
classes got pleasure from it. Whilst the earl 
delighted in the sight of his favourite haggard 
‘waiting-on’ at a vast height or ‘stooping’ in hcad- 


In certain places, especially at holiday centres, 
sucli as Blackpool in Lancashire, Coney Island 
in New York, and the Tivoli gardens in Copen- 
hagen, permanent fairgrounds have been set up. 
Here the roundabouts and switchbacks, being 
permanent, are still more elaborate, and erec- 
tions arc set up such as ‘Scenic Railways’ which 
carry passengers through groves of cardboard 
scenery in a miniature train, and courses for 
elcctricaily driven ‘Dodge ’em cars’ in which the 
drivers try to dodge one another in a con- 
fined space. Slot-machines provide a new kind 








FALCONRY IN THE I4TH CENTURY 
Marginal drawing from Qiiccn Mary’s Psalter 
Brit. Mus Roy. MS. as. vii (r. 1300) 
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long rush from the clouds, the humble yeoman 
wculd be getting just as much fun — and a much 
bigger bag — with the help of his bloodthirsty 
goshawk. Ladies also took part in falconry. One 
writer tells how they often went into the field 
without any male companions, and that they 
even excelled the men in the knowledge and 
exercise of falconry. 

The advent of the gun practically sealed the 
fate of falconry, for it was obviously simpler, and 
much less expensive, to keep a gun than a whole 
collection of hawks, which had to be attended 
to by falconers and exercised every day if they 
were to give a first-rate performance. By the 
close of the 17th century falconry had become 
almost unknown — not quite, however, for the 
sport has managed to survive even until to-day. 
There arc still those who keep trained hawks and 
who, in most cases, do as well with them as did 
the falconers of old. 

Hawking birds are, generally speaking, divided 
into two groups: the long- winged, dark-eyed 
falcons, which include such birds as peregrines, 
kestrels, merlins, and hobbies, and the short- 
winged yellow-eyed hawks, such as the goshawk 
and the sparrow-hawk. The particular bird, 
whether falcon or hawk, will either be an ‘eyas* 
(a young bird from the nest, brought to maturity 
under the care of the falconer and then trained) , 
or a ‘haggard’ (a hawk caught in the mature 
wild state). The falcon or female is usually 
preferred to the ‘tiercel’ or male, because she is 
larger. 

The method of training a hawk (and whether 
falcons or true hawks such birds are loosely 
referred to as ‘hawks’) is much the same whether 
the pupil be an eyas or a haggard. The bird must 
be made accustomed to feeding on the gloved 
hand (or ‘fist’ as falconers term it). She may be 
trained in a darkened room, where she will be 
less nervous than in the open. Then, when she is 
more confident, she must be encouraged to feed 
in daylight, and, by being carried about on the 
gloved fist, to overcome lier fear of such terrors 
as dogs and motor-cars. She must then be in- 
duced to fly from some gate or post and with a 
light line attached to her ‘jesses’ (light straps 
fastened round her legs), back to her owner’s 
hand, or to a ‘lure’ (a rough imitation of the 
hawk’s natural quarry) thrown out on a string. 

Daily flights to the lure having become a 
habit, tlic line may be dispensed with, and the 
hawk will behave as confidently as she did when 


on a line. She must, of course, always be 
allowed to enjoy a good meal when she has se:.^'*d 
the lure. In a few days she will eagerly return 
from quite long distances whenever the (lure is 
displayed. Falcons can, at this stage, be brought 
into really fine flying order by a bout of ‘stooping 
to the lure’ every day. The lure is produced 
when the pupil is at a distance, say 100 yards 
or so, and swung in a perpendicular circle as the 
bird approaches. When she is some 25 feet 
away, the lure is swung towards her— ^rnost 
into her face — and rapidly drawn backyiluding 
her as she strikes at it witK her foot. I^is twirled 
aside as she shoots forward and ^><w»ards. She 
turns, and comes back at^ .-^th all possible 
speed, being again withii'i^an ace of grabbing (or 
‘trussing’) it. Two or three such efforts will be 
enough for a beginner and will probably result 
in a half-open beak and much rapid breathing. 
But soon she may be putting in fifteen or twenty 
consecutive stoops without pitching or showing 
signs of undue distress. And when in first-rate 
flying order, it will be the falconer’s arm that 
will be aching while she is still enjo,ying the 
exercise — doing her fiftieth or sixtieth stoop! 
(Sparrow-hawks and goshawks cannot be per- 
suaded to stoop to the lure. They rely on sudden 
acceleration, and do not indulge in the aerial 
acrobatics at which the falcons excel.) 

On reaching this state of perfection, the bird 
may be ‘entered’ to the sort of quarry intended 
for her. A peregrine that is required to fly rooks 
should not be allowed to kill anything smaller as 
her first blood. She will probably fly a pigeon 
or partridge straight away, but rooks are mn n 
less attractive prey, and the trained hi :I'Van 
sometimes only be induced to fly them after 
much patient encouragement. A dead rook may 
be thrown up by a hidden assistant some dis- 
tance away and the falcon induced to stoop at 
and eventually ‘foot’ or seize it. Many falconi is 
of old would never allow their hawks to cat the 
flesh of rooks or crows, but substituted a dead 
pigeon or other such delicacy under the wing of 
the victim in the hope that the falcon would be 
deceived and would ever after fly rooks with 
gusto. In fact, however, the majority of pere- 
grines seem to enjoy rook’s flesh as much as that 
of other birds. 

Now the falcon — hooded to prevent her wast- 
ing her strength, and injuring her precious 
feathers in her frantic efforts to get on the wing — 
may be taken out to some open country where 
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a rook is likely to be found. When one of these 
-.ai'y birds is sighted, the falconer loosens the 
braced s at the back of the hood and approaches 
it as u'lostentaliously as possible. When the rook 
rises, the falcon is unliooded and cast off. 
Instantly the rook strikes the air with stronger 
wing-1 )eats and sin ges forward at an astonishing 
speed. Now comes the test of the falcon’s train- 
ing. She may ignore the rook entirely; or she 
m:iv follow it in great wide sweeps high into the 
sky where, having at last got the better eleva- 
tion, sl*“ turns over and puts in her first stoop 
at iijilive 1 lok. She may kill it: if she does so, she 
is made. 

Merfins destintJ fly starlings may have to 
be encouraged in the same sort of way as the 
peregrine at rooks, by any trick, in fact, which 
will make them believe that the chosen quarry is 
desirable and can be brought down. 

The training of a peregrine for game-hawking 
follows quite different lines. Since the hawk, if 
flown from the fist, would have no chance of 
getting up enough speed to overtake any grouse 
or partridges that might be put up, she must be 
encouraged to ‘wait-on’ (to wait obediently 
(overhead) and to do .so at as great a height as 
she will attain. The gi cater the height, the 
fbster will be her stoop. Some peregrines wait- 
on instinctively and, Tifter much practice, at vast 
heights. (Others refuse to go up at all. When 
game-hawking, it is usual to employ a setter or 
})ointer so that, when game hiis been located, 
tlie falcon or tiercel can be unhooded and cast 
olf, the game not being flushed until the hawk 
In reached her pitch. To see a falcon, at fiist 
almost invisible in the sky, turn over to stoop; to 
S(^e the breath-taking earthwards rush; to see her 
flatten out and overtake the grouse or partridges, 
hitting her prey such a blow with her sharp 
hind-talon that it tumbles head over tail, stone 
dead — is to sec game-hawking at its best. 

Short-winged , hawks do not need entering: 
they will fly readily enough when in proper con- 
dition, but will not wait-on. The hawk is taken 
out unhoodftd and is allowed to fly at anything it 
fancies. It is a matter of hit-or-miss. Kestrels 
and hobbies are not important hawking birds, 
for the former are slow of flight and lack per- 
sistence, while the latter are rare and nest very 
late in the season. Eagle.^i of various kinds have 
been trained for falconry in^ different parts of 
the world. In England one species has taken, 
amongst other victims, many hares, rabbits, and 
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pheasants. This eagle takes no exception to 
being hooded, and comes w^ell to the lure or fist, 
acquitting himself best when he starts from a 
high-up bough of a tall tree, because of the 
iin])etus he gains by the drop. Unfortunately he 
will not wait-on. 

See also Vol. II: Falcons; Hawks; Eagles. 

FASTNET RACE, see Ocean Racing. 

FENCING is as old as duelling, which itself is 
as old as the sword. But neatness and skill in 
the use of the weapon date only from the time 
w hen the wearing of heavy armour went out of 
fashion and sword-play came into its own. The 
modern sport of fencing is very complicated. In 
competitive fencing three types of weapon are 
used: the foil, which takes the place of the rapier, 
the ^p^e (sword), and the sabre. With the first 
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two, only touches made with the point are 
cdunted in combat; with the sabre (which cor- 
responds to the cavalry sword) touches may be 
made either with the point or with the cutting 
edge of the blade. In foil-fencing a point is scored 
only by touching the trunk of the body, but with the 
epee a touch on any part of the opponent scores. 
The rules of epee-fpneing are based on the old 
duelling code, and for that reason, originally, 
the first man to score a touch won, just as in 
duelling the first to draw blood was the con- 
queror. I’o-day, under the international rules, 
combats arc of three touches up, a simultaneous 
hit being counted against both fencers. With 
both foil and sabre (vith which touches score on 
the trunk, arms, and head) five touches win a 
match. 

Foil-fencing, the most difficult of the three 
forms, is the foundation upon which all-round 
skill is based. The 
foil itself is a thrust- 
ing weapon, with 
blade an inch or 
two less than a yard 
long. In the French 
school the weapon 
is gripped with the 
thumb fully ex- 
tended along the top of the handle and the curved 
forefinger, both practically touching the guard. 
The other fingers fold over the handle, support- 
ing the thumb and the first finger which do the 
manipulation in passing and directing the point 
(Fig. i). The fencer wears a white canvas Jacket 
and either a pair of white flannel trousers or a 
pair of breeches made of the same material as 
his jacket. 

The Assault, as a formal contest is called, 
takes place on a platrorm 40 feet long by 6 feet 
wide. From the ‘on guard’ position (Fig. 2a) 
the fencer moves into the attack. The guard and 
the lunge are the two fundamental positions 
in the sport. The lunge, the attacking posture, 
is made with the right arm extended to its full 
length, the right leg flung forward with the knee 
bent, the left leg straightened, and the left arm 
dropped backward and fully extended with the 
hand open and the thumb uppermost (Fig. 2b), 
Before changing from the guard to the lunge, 
the attacker must get within attacking distance. 
^Fherc arc two ways of advancing, by the regular 
step, or by the jump. The former, which is the 
easier, consists in sliding first the right foot, then 
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HG. 2 a and h. I'rom Lt'on Bcrlrand, The TeturTs Companion 
Gale and Polden ' 


the left forward in the direct line, tl^ body 
remaining in the position of the guarf?. 

There arc eight fencing positiqn.<^'\'i 1 iicli form 
the basis for the parries^jjii^. ‘Prinlc’ pro- 
tects the high and inside lines of the target aica; 
the point is held lower than the hand. ‘Seconde* 
protects the low and outside lines; the hand is to 
the right, the point once again low. ‘I’ierce’ 
protects the high and outside lines; the hand is 
held to the right, with the point above the hand. 
‘Quarte’ protects the high and inside lines; the 
hand is to the left, the point, again, carried high. 
‘Quinte’ protects the inside and low Ihies; the 
hand is to the left, the point slightly above the 
hand. ‘Sixte’ protects the outside and high lines; 
the hand is to the right, the point above the 
hand. ‘Septime’ protects the low and inside 
lines; the hand is to the left; the point held below 
it. Finally, ‘octave’ protects the low and outside 
lines; the hand is to the right, the point once 
again below. The difference between scconde 
and octave, which both protect the outside and 
low lines, and between tierce and sixte which 
cover the high and outside lines, is in the g 
in which the foil is held. Prime, scconde; uerce, 
and quinte are parries made with the hand in 
‘pronation’ — with the knuckles on top; quarte. 
sixte, septime, and octave are made with the 
hand in ‘supination’- -with the fingers upper- 
most. 

The complications of attack — the direct thrust, 
the riposte (the equivalent of counter-punching 
in Boxing (q.v.)), the feints, the false attacks 
(simple or compound), stop-thrusts', redoubles, 
reprises, and remises, and innumerable other 
factors in offensive action — all these can only 
be understood by watching and taking part in 
actual bouts. 

The history of scientific fencing is long and 
interesting. It began in Germany, where swords- 
men formed themselves into guilds as early as 
the 15th century — among them the famous 
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FIG. 3. THE EIGHT POSITIONS IN FENCING 

From I>on Bertrand, The Femrr's Companion. Gale and Polden 


Marxbriidcr of Frankfurt. The earliest text- 
books on all the cruder forms of sword fighting 
were written at that time. Diego de Valera’s 
Treatise of Arms, written towards the end of the 
15th century, was the first Spanish text-book to 
a[)pear. In the i6th century we find fencing 
well established in Sjjain and also widely taught 
in the northern universities of Italy to which 
scholars flocked from every corner of Europe. 

In England, as far back as 1285, Edward I 
had enacted a law prohibiting fencing schools 
as leading to duelling. In Henry VIIFs reign, 
fencing returned to royal favour, and the sword- 
pl*j;»' became more refined. A Royal Charter 
was given in 1540 to the ‘Maisters of the Science 
of Defence and other Provosts of the same 
Science’ — who thus became the earliest society 
of sportsmen to be incorporated in this country. 
But the native sword and buckler play was only 
slowly superseded in England by the combat in 
the Italian fashion with rapier and dagger. To- 
day the French school is in vogue in England 
and in the United States. Its technique dates 
from the reign of Louis XIV, when the short 
sword replaced the longer, widc-hiltcd rapier. 
The Italian school is still the more widely 
followed in central Europe. 

Before the Second World War the Salle Ber- 
trand (named after the fencer Leon Bertrand) 
was the headquarters of thc^sport in England. 
To-day the headquarters is the London Fencing 


Club. In France it used to be no uncommon 
thing to find crowds of 7,000 thronging the 
Cirque dc Paris to watch fencing; but English 
crowds, particularly alive to ti^c thrill of duelling 
between champions in the much more rugged 
sport of boxing, have yet to recognize the charm 
and excitement which fencing offers them. 

See also Sinole-Stick, 

FERRETING. The ferret is a kind of Weasel 
(q.v. Vol. II) — either a dqmcstic albino variety 
of polecat or a descendant of a wild weasel 
originating in Africa. Its name is probably a 
corruption of its Latin name viverra. It is about 
14 inches long with a 5-inch tail — rather smaller 
than the wild polecat. It has cream-coloured fur 
and pink eyes. Although it may be quite tame, 
it can never be trusted not to bite ferociously, 
particularly if it has tasted blood. In contrast to 
most weasels it is delicate and cannot stand cold. 

Ferrets have been bred since very early days, 
being probably first used to catch mice and rats 
before the advent of the domestic cat. .They arc 
mentioned by Aristotle and by several Roman 
writers: Pliny, for instance, writes of rabbit- 
hunting with ferrets. They are now used prin- 
cipally against rats and rabbits: a ferret will 
tackle a large rat with undaunted courage. 
When rabbiting, the ferret is put down a hole to 
drive the rabbits out of the warren. The other 
holes art netted so that the rabbit is caught, or 
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Jl.URI.IING IN IHR MIDIJI.K AGES 

Marginal drawing from Quern Mary's Psalter 
Brit. Aim. Roy. MS. 2B. vii [ c . 1300) 


perhaps shot, as it tries to escape. The ferret 
is generally muz/ led to prevent its killing and 
eating too many ralihits in the warren. If it is 
allowed in unmuzzled, having gorged itself to 
the full, it may go to sleep in the warren instead 
of coming out, and it may be several days before 
liunger will bring it up. It is sometimes belled 
so that it can be heard when underground, and 
it is also often attached to a string, so that it can 
be pulled out when it has done its work. 


FESTIVALS, see Holidays; Mt sio and Drama 
Ff.stivai.s; '1’raditional Spqris and Customs. 
See also Vol. I: Festivals. 
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FIFE, see Wood-Wind Insirlments. 


FILMS. The number of ways of telling a story 
arc very few. It may be mimed in ballet or 
dumb-show, acted in a theatre, spoken in words 
by poet or narrator, or written by a novelist. 
The invention of Cinematography (q.v.), the 
medium oi'tlie motion picture, later accompanied 
by sound and photographed in colour, added a 
new medium of narrative to the few which had 
been practised for so many centuries. Like each 
of the older arts, it developed a technique of its 
own to make its stories effective and to entertain 
its audiences. 

The film achieves its effect by means of moving 
pictures accompanied by music, natural sounds, 
and human speech. It is similar to the novel in 
the comparative freedom with which it can tell 
its story, moving about in space and time to 
suit the narrator’s sense of situation and sense of 
climax. It is similar to the drama because it is 
played before an assembled audience, which 
normally limits its length, and because actors are 
flsed to interpret the story. It is different from 


the novel, however, because it has to show, 
rather than describe, its scenes and characters — 
if it enters into the p.sychological complications 
of character, it must show them in pictorial 
Jbrm: it cannot hold up the action to analyse 
motives as a novel can. It is different also from 
the drama because it is not limited to a small 
number of scenes changed behind a lowered 
curtain and viewed from a fixed distance in the 
auditorium. Nor does it depend for its main 
effect on the dramatic power of the spoken word. 
The plays of great dramatists can be read and 
enjoyed as great literature; but a film cannot 
be judged by the mere description of its action 
and the record of dialogue as it is put dqwn on 
a film script; a film only comes to life as an 
exciting form of narrative when it is seen on the 
screen by an audience. 

These comparisons enable us to see something 
of the unique cjualities of a film and its com- 
plicated technique. It is made up of some 
hundreds of very short scenes or views of the 
action. These shots, which in silent days had to 
be clumsily punctuated by printed titles, giving 
the dialogue taking place between the' charac- 
ters, are now accompanied by a sound-track, 
which records speech and other sounds. The 
camera which records these selected views can 
be moved smoothly in any' dii'ection, following 
an actor across a room, moving in from a general 
view of the action to emphasize in close-up some 
significant detail. It can dwell on small objects, 
the smoking cigarette, the tossing of a coin, the 
watching eyes. It can show by contrast the great 
expanse of' plains, the peaks of mountains, and 
the drift of clouds. The film director car use 
the camera to show in rapid succession people or 
objects from any distance or angle. 

Films take long periods of time to make 
(sometimes months, sometimes years) because of 
the considerable staff work which goes to the 
preparation and building of numerous and often 
extensive ‘sets’, the rehearsal of large casts, and 
the difficult technical adjustments required if a 
high standard of photographic quality and of 
sound-recording is to be achieved. All films pass 
through three main stages: the stage of ‘Script- 
ing’ — the preparation on paper, involving design 
and working drawings; and all the vast work of 
preliminary organization; the ‘Shooting’ stage, 
when scene by scene is recorded with camera 
and microphone; and the ‘Editing’ stage, when 
all the various parts arc blended into one final 



whole. Many specialists have therefore arisen 
in the various branches of filmcraft; producers, 
who specialize in studio supervision, policy, and 
money matters; script-writers who work on the 
dialogue and the presentation of the action; 
directors, who supervise the shooting of the 
individual scenes; art directors, who design and 
construct the sets and properties and supervise 
the costumes; directors of photography, who 
control the lighting and camera work; sound- 
recordists who create the sound-track; and 
editors, who assemble the film in its final form 
(re« fiLMs, ProductioT^ of). 

With all these technical complications and the 
large fmancial commitments they represent, it 
might seem impossible for the artist the poet, 
painter, or dramatist— to survive m the film 
studio But each art inspires its own artists vvho 
are as much excited by the task of overcoming 
its difficulties as they are inspired by its possi- 
bilities as a medium of expression. Many lilms. 
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of course, like many novels and plays, are made 
by those who are not artists, and, in consequence, 
are either mediocre or really bad. Already, h<w- 
ever, in the brief history of the cinema, a number 
of film artists have already emerged. Their work 
has been by no means always perfect ; but enough 
of it has, been distinguished to make them the 
first artists, major and minor, of the cinema. 
Such arc D. W. Griffith, Charlie Chaplin (q.v. 
Vol. V), Walt Disney, and John Ford in America ; 
Fritz Lang in Germany; Anthony Asquith and 
Alfred Hitchcock in Britain; Reni Clair and 
Jean Renoir in France; Eisenstcin and Pudovkin 
in Russia; and, as producers and dir^tors ol 
documentary films, Robert/laherty, John Grier- 
son, and Paul Rotha (see Films, Documentary). 
Almost all these men have supervised every 
branch and process of their films from scripting 
to editing— a degree of power not normally 
allowed in the Hollywood studio. 

No art can exploit all its technical possibilities 
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^ A SCENE FROM THE FILM ‘THE FALLEN 1 U 0 L\ 1 948 

The boy playing hide-and-seck crouches under the table, and the tilt of the camera emphasizes the distorted 
angle from which he sees the room. London Films 


all the time. Although the film is the art of the the original theme and characters are altered to 
motion picture, it does not follow that every shot please what is said to be the taste of the majority 
must contain the maximum amount of move- of cinema-goers. 

ment, although some films of the simpler type However, an examination of the work pro- 
such as slap-stick comedies and Westerns quite duced by the directors mentioned above, and of 
rightly depend on continuous movement for others who have served and are serving the 
much of their efi'ect. Similarly, although the screen, shows that the true artist of the cinema 
main part ofour attention is devoted to watching must have a visually sensitive imagination to 
a film, it does not follow that the dialogue should be able to choose the correct detail as well 
not be significant to situation and character. On as the correct moment of action to make his 
the other hand, it is a bad film technically which story effective — the electric lamp knocked into a 
has little or no movement in its scenes and is swinging movement over the still body of the 
composed mainly of dialogue. There are many murdered man, the eyes of the person who is 
films made like this; often they arc simply listening intently to the voice which' we hear on 
photographed plays, inadequately transformed the sound-track, the little gesture which betrays 
from the exciting medium of the theatre to the a moment of fear, the large empty room with the 
equally exciting but very 'different medium of lonely dwarfed figure seen from high above, the 
the cinema. Novels and plays must necessarily whispered phrase which accompanies the face in 
be transformed technically when adapted for the shadow, the play of light and shade as the door 
screen. No one is entitled to object to this, moves and creaks, ^?iic burst of music which rises 
though we have every right to complain when with a rhythm emphasizing the galloping of 
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horsemen across the screen. He must under- 
stand the power at his disposal in the rhythm 
of movement in the film — Disney’s great fan- 
tastic bats which swoop from background into 
foreground, the ships that sail through the moon- 
lit shaft across the sea, the arm that descends, or 
the man who falls and lies still. He must under- 
stand the excitement of image swiftly following 
image as the story builds to a climax, and the 
long, slow tension possible when a climax is held 
back and the attention forced to dwell on still- 
ness till the sudden start of action. He must be 
sensitive to rhythm, movement, timing, distance, 
details, and perhaps especially, light and shade, 
the sigiy ficances of colour and lack of colour. He 
must be able to photograph the human face and 
body to the best advantage. Also he must have 
a sense of the selective use of sound (speech, 
noises, music) and of silence. The great film 
artist discovers and uses all these resources in 
developing the particular tcchnicjiie of the film — 
this new medium, the product of our own time 
—for the time-old purpose of telling a story. 

Sec also Cinema, History op. 

• 

FILMS, ANIMATED. An animated film, or 
cartoon, tells a story in the same way as an 
ordinary film except that drawings take the place 
of living characters ajid real scenery. The prin- 
ciple involved is precisely the same as that of 
other films; but instead of the movements of the 
live actors l^eing recorded direct by the cine- 
camera, the movements of the characters in the 
cartoons arc drawn, each drawing showing a 
siight advance on the movement of the one 
before. These drawings arc each photogiaphcd 
separately on cine-film, and when they arc 
projected at the correct speed, the characters 
seem to move and come alive. Every smallest 
movement is represented by a great many 
separate drawings. 

Many of the characters in him cartoons have 
become as famous as living screen-stars, among 
them Felix the Cat, Popeye the Sailor, and, of 
course, the. Walt Disney characters — Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, I’Juto, and so on. Walt 
Disney has made the greatest contribution to 
this kind "of film, for although film cartoons 
existed before his time (the very first types of 
moving pictures were drawn by hand) the history 
of the development of modern animated car- 
toons is practically identical \Vith the story of his 
work. Although cartoon films arc used a good 
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deal in educational and scientific work, they arc 
most important as entertainment, the Wjlt 
Disney cartoons being the most famous of all. 

In 1923, at the age of 22, Disney founded his 
own studio and started to make his Alice in 
Cartoonland series with a live Alice in a world 
of drawings. His first cartoon character was 
Oswald flie Rabbit. By 1928 he was working on 
the first series of Mickey Mouse pictures. These 
he held back so that they could be synchronized 
with sound — for Disney saw that the coming of 
the talking film would be of the greatest impor- 
tance to his work. Steamboat Willie y his first 
Mickey Mouse picture with sound, was released 
with great success in September 1928. 

Disney^ skill and reputation grew, but so did 
his costs. A company, therefore, was founded 
called Disney Enterprises which produced 
books, toys, and advertisement strips based on 
the Disney characters to make money for the 
production of cartoon films. New animal 
characters w^cre added to the repertoire, such as 
Pluto the Pup, Goofy, and Donald Duck. The 
Silly Symphonies, a scries of films in which special 
use w'as made of the sound-track, appeared in 
1929, the first of these being Skeleton Dance, For 
this film Disney used Danse Macabre, 

showing his sense of the importance even to 
cartoon films of music of high quality. Iq spite 
of the increasing costs, Disney used 1 echnicolor 
as early as 1931, when he made Flowers and Trees, 
the first Silly Symphony in colour, A great deal 
of Disney’s success lay in his ability to make his 
animal stories into allegories reflecting the social 
feelings of his period, and to create animals 
whose near-human characteristics could bring 
the story close to real life besides making it 
funny. With the appearance of The Three Little 
Pigs who fought the economic depression of the 
early thirties in the symbolic form of the Big Bad 
Wolf, the Silly Symphonies became world-famous. 

After a period of great success with the Silly 
Symphony and Mickey Mouse films, Disney 
produced a brilliant series of full-length car- 
toons — Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Pinoc- 
chioy Bambi, and Dumbo. Although the later full- 
length pictures, Fantasia, The Three Caballeros, 
and Make Mine Music contain many flashes of 
Disney’s old imagination and elements of con- 
siderable artistic pow'cr, they arc in parts over- 
pretentious, anc^at times spoilt by sentimentality 
and crude draughtsmanship. 

In 1928 Disney was employing a staff of only 
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A BACKCROUND ARTIST PAINTING A SCENE FOR THE WALT 
DISNEY ANIMATED FILM, ‘mELODY TIME*. Walt Disflfy 


twenty-five. This grew rapidly during the early 
thirties as Disney Enterprises supplied more 
money and the use of colour and sound made 
greater technical demands. The Studio de- 
veloped various departments through which the 
films had to pass and has now grown into a vast 
organization in the San Fernando Valley 
Studios, Hollywood. Work starts in the Story 
Department, where the action is composed in 
detail. The Layout Department then plans the 
chief scenes and the Dialogue Department pro- 
vides the words. Next comes the Animation 
Department, a chief contributor to the quality 
of the Disney films. Here the principal artists 
work out the details of movement in the master 
sketches. Liaison at this stage is very close wath 
the Music and Sound Effects Departments, where 
the dialogue and sound are recorded and the 
mouth movements of the speakers photographed 
to guide the artist in synchronization. Then the 
results pass on to the Technical Section. The 
various grades of artists, from key men to copy- 
ists, produce the necessary 1 1,500 single pictures 
painted on celluloid which make up an 8- 
minute cartoon. In order to rcd^ucc the number 
of separately drawn pictures, the artists draw 
each character in a scene on a separate sheet of 


transparent celluloid. These sheets are then 
slipped into a frame which is placed in front of 
a miniature setting which suffices as background 
for a whole sequence. For the next picture of the 
sequence only those sheets which register move- 
ment have to be re-drawn. If the film is coloured, 
the artists paint in opaque colours the characters 
on the transparent celluloids. The Camera 
Department then shoots these composite pictures 
one by one. 

See also Films, Children’s; Cinema, History of. 

FILMS, CHILDREN'S.- It is estimated that 
65% of the children of scliool-agc in Engfand 
go to the cinema once a week or more, aj;id that 
only 5% do not go at all. It is obviously im- 
portant, therefore, to provide children with the 
right kind of film for their entcrlainmcnt. The 
British Board of Film Censors, by classifying 
films as H (films to which no child under iG can 
legally be admitted), A (films which a child 
under 16 may attend only when accompanied 
by parent or other adult) , or U (films for universal 
showing), attempts to ensure that children shall 
not see films from which they might sulTfcr, par- 
ticularly by shock or fright. Social surveys, 
recently made, emphasize that the average film 
programme for adults — the programme of 
‘escapist’, ‘thriller’, or ‘glamorous’ type — pre- 
sents children with a distorted view of life and 
an unsatisfactory code of values. 

Only one country in the world, the Soviet 
Union, has special Children’s Cinemas — cinemas 
to which no adult is admitted unless accom- 
panied by a child. In three countries — the Soviet 
Union, Denmark, and England — are thcrespecial 
production units for children’s films. But some 
other countries, notably Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and France, produce an occasional film 
especially for children. Although America has 
no production unit for children’s films, cliildien 
have adopted Walt Disney cartoons {see Films, 
Animated) as particularly their' own, and many 
of the Westerns and Cowboy films have had 
great success with children. 

The special production unit for children’s 
films in England was set up in 1944 W one of 
the large film organizations. In the three years 
1944-7 it produced 106 films. It has an Advisory 
Council which includes representatives of in- 
terested official bodies such as the 1 lornc Oflice 
and Scottish Offiefe, and of voluntary organi- 
zations such as the National Association of Boys’ 
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Clubs. The C igs arc attended not 

only by officers of the production unit but also 
often by producers and directors. In collabora- 
tion with the Film Unit’s officials, it suggests 
and chooses scripts and has the ultimate voice 
in the editing of films. It is kept informed of the 
reception of films by child audiences, so that its 
policy may be closely related to children’s tastes, 
^’he films produced under its direction arc 
shown in the 400 cinema clubs run by this 
organization in Great Britain, at which an 
average of 400,000 children attend each week. 
I'hc'j^ are also available for all other children’s 
film matinees and clubs, of which there are 
2,500 ir^ Great Britain. 

About half of the children attending are 
between 7 and 10 years old. "I’he programme 
usually consists of a cartoon, a non-fiction short, 
a full-length film, and an episode of a serial. 
Many of these film matinees show films made 
originally for adults, but not unsuitable for 
children. Occasionally a foreign film produced 
for children is shown, and some of these have 
been veiy successful. Examples of these are, 
from Russia, The Magic Seed (the Russian version 
of the story of Jack and the Beanstalk), The 
Magic Horse, The Ljind of Toys, The Elephant and 
the Skipping Rope; and from Sweden. House 



AN AUDIENCE AT A CHILDJLEN’S FILM 

Taken at the Odron, Swiis Cottage, 1948 
Children's Fntertairvnent Films 


Goblin (a fairly talc). The children’s films pro- 
duced by the English arc now widely shown, and 
include a travel scries, Lapland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, in which two English children are 
transported by magic to these countries; some 
nature films, such as the scries With Uncle Dill 
at the J^oo; story-films of adventure and achieve- 
ment, such as The Little Ballerina, Circus Boy, and 
Under the Frozen Falls, Some of the films produced 
by the Children’s Entertainment Films Unit are 
made in other countries, for example, the very 
successful film Bush Christmas, which is a full- 
length adventure film made in Australia. Ex- 
perimental films undertaken recently include 
The Voyage^of Peter foe, a series of two-reel slap- 
stick comedies, devised to supply the place of 
a serial without suspense but with the weekly 
recurrence of familiar characters; the Club 
Magazine, a collection of items of interest to 
c hildren; and a series of six Community Singing 
I'ilms, such as Rio Grande and Dashing Away with 
the Smoothing Iron, coloured cartoon films in- 
tended not only to entertain but also to encourage 
community singing in film clubs. 

There is a general increase of interest in the 
production and showing of children’s films, and 
the Soviet and English experiments are receiving 
much attention in other countries. In khigland 
it is now recognized that children should Jiave 
their own entertainment films just as they have 
their own journals and books. There is a move- 
ment towards a closer association bet\v’een the 
educational system and the films — between the 
I^ocal Educational Authority and the Children’s 
Film Clubs. And there is widespread approval 
for the production of more entertainment films 
devised especially for children and based on the 
conclusions about children’s film tastes which 
trained observers have recorded. Children, 
according to these observers, dislike love scenes, 
arc bored by lengthy conversation, and like 
robust action, adventure, child actors, animals, 
and sport. 

See also 'Hieatre, Ciiildren*s. 

FILMS, DOCUMENTARY. The recording of 
facts on film is as old as cinema itself; therefore 
newsreels, in so far as they record what has 
actually happened, are to that extent docu- 
mentary. But as cinema continued to develop, 
some films were made, notably by Robert 
Flaherty which were not merely casual reports 
for the newsreel, but careful studies of some’ 
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aspect of real life, intended to show clearly and more sympathetically. IJc saw also that in the 
vividly what was in that life. One of these everyday life and work of men there was raw 
films, Flaherty’s study of the Hudson Bay material for the screen as inspiring as any a 
Eskimos in Nanook of the North (1922), did not film-script could provide; that in certain cir- 
merely record Eskimo life, but interpreted it cumstances the acting of ordinary people might 
with sympathy and creative understanding, and be more effective than that of trained studio 
so may be called the first true documentary. actors; and that there were living scenes which 
Most film-making countries during the 1920’s could not be rivalled by <irtificial backgrounds, 
produced example^ of documentary: France Largely under his influence British documentarv 
produced travel films and studies of city life, developed. Between 1929 and 1939 Britain made 
such as Rien que les Heures\ Germany produced some 300 films on many aspects of life at home 
such films as Ruttmann’s Berlin^ the famous and in the Commonwealth. Many of these were 
symphony of a city; Russia made state films on to become famous: for e^camplc, Drifters (John 
social problems and developments; and America Grierson), Song of Ceylon (Basil Wright), Homing 
made films such as Grass ^ Change and 1 he Problems (Arthur Elton and Edgar Anste#/), Ship- 
Covered Wagon. * yard (Paul Rotha), B.B.C. (Stuart Legg), Night- 

To Britain, however, belongs the credit of mail (Harry Watt, Wright, and Cavalcanti), We 
founding a documentary movement with a pur- Live in Two Worlds (Cavalcanti), and North Sea 
pose and a policy, and of setting a standard in (Watt). Films such as these succeeded in cxplain- 
documentary films unsurpassed by any other ing the part different people were playing in the 
country. John Grierson was the founder of this community; and they sometimes suggested ways, 
movement. He saw how the cinema could be also, in wliich that life could be bettered, 
used to explain and interpret the living scene; As the movement grew, it became clear that 
and how, through it, people might come to know there were many branches of docupientary. 
one another and each other’s w'ork better and I’here were the films of scientific record explain- 



A fCENE FROM *NANOOK OF THE NORTH*, PRODUCED IN 1922 

Tliii film, produced by Robert Flaherty, was the first true dociuncntary. National Film Library 



A SCENE FROM THE DOCUMENTARY FILM, ‘dRII FERS* 

This film, produced by John Grierson, told the story of the life of the North Sea herring fishermen 

Empire Alarketing Board 


ing a process or experiment; the instructional Some of the feature-length documentaries, how- 
films with their special technique of teaching; ever, have been very successful and can serve 
and the documentary films pioper, which, to use as the main feature of any cinema programme. 
Grierson’s phrase, arc ‘the creative interpreta- Such are the colour film Western Approaches y a 
tion of reality’. Both Government and industrial description of the Merchant Service during 
sponsors enabled these films to be produced, and the war, and Paul Rotha’s World of Plenty, But 
though some were shown in public cinemas, their the short documentaries, if they are to reach the 
most consistent audiences w’ere to be found in people most interested in them, must rely on 
the many social organizations and schools to private audiences in Film Societies (q.v.), 
which the films were exhibited. This system was schools, youth clubs, institutes, and guilds, 
greatly enlarged during the Second World War In 1939 Grierson went to Canada as Govern- 
when the Ministry of Information developed ment Film Commissioner and founded the 
mobile filnu units all over the country which National Film Board of Canada, a large-scale 
showed their films to large audiences every year, organization for producing and exhibiting docu- 
Films were used throughout the war for technical mentaries. America, too, had begun to produce 
instruction, information, and propaganda, both documentary, notably in the March of Time 
for service and civilian audiences. At the request series (1935 onwards) and the films of Parc 
of the Government documentary films were Lorentz. In these countries, too, the war 
widely shown in cinemas. Since the war the greatly extended the private audience for docu- 
double-featurc programme h 4 s made it unlikely mentary America, Canada, and also Russia 
that documentaries will be shown generally, are consistent documentary producers and users! 
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Along with the book, the radio, and the news- 
paper, tlie film has taken its place as an accepted 
medium of public information. Time, experi- 
ence, and the increased provision of apparatus 
for exhibitions to private audiences are helping 
it in its development. 

See also Cinema, History of; Films. 

FILMS, PRODUCTION OF. Behind every 
completed film there are months, perhaps even 
years, of work and preparation, for film-making 
is an extremely technical and costly process. 
The modern film studio is a huge organization 
with a large staff and many different depart- 
ments, each with its own special work, and every 
film passes through a number of different stages 
before it is completed and finally released for 
public showing. 

The film begins its life as a ‘scenario’ or script, 
written much in the form of an ordinary play. 
When a suitable script has been selected, a good 


deal of preparation is necessary before any j^hoto- 
graphing of it is done at all. The script has to be 
‘broken down’: lists are made of the actual 
scenes, the stage or setting on which they arc to 
take place, the order in which they are to be 
photographed, the actors who will appear hi 
them and the clothes that they will wear, the 
furniture or ‘property’ needed, and details of 
special effects such as fog, rain, or wind. Photo- 
graphic and voice tests are also made to help to 
select suitable actors or actresses for the main 
characters, and also to decide on the best make- 
up, hair style, and costume for each actor. ..Tests 
must also be made on the best methods of lighting 
a particular subject. ■ 

The actual filming takes place in a part of the 
studio called the ‘Sound Stage’, and here the 
scenery or ‘set’ is erected. Sets are designed by 
the Art Director, and arc made to fit into the 
Sound Stage, one set covering all the shots in 
a particular scene. The set is built according to 



FILMING AN OUTDOOR SCENE IN THE STUDIO “ 

•The director waves the gra&s in iront of the actor’s face, to sec which way tlie wind machine should blow it. Paul Poppet 
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RLMING ON LOCATION 

A camera crew from Kaling Studios films a scene in Bridle Lane, Fleet Street. New York Times 


the special camera Angles that are to be used, 
the fields of view of the particular lenses, and 
any special lighting effect required. Very often 
small cardboard models of the set are made first 
and submitted for comment to the producer and 
director and to the heads of the departments 
^Vhich will actually build them. The erection of 
the sets is a very costly item of film-making, for 
they have to be absolutely realistic and give the 
appearance of solidity. They are mostly plaster 
and wooden constructions supported on tubular 
steel scaffolding. Very often whole portions, 
complete walls or staircases, are on rollers and 
can be pushed in or out of position in a few 
moments — yet a wall that shakes or a banister 
that wobbles can completely spoil the effect of 
the scene. • 

Not all scenes are shot in the studio. Every 
big studio, has its ‘lot’, an area of ground where 
sets are built out-of-doors, so that very extensive 
settings can be used. In Fmgland this, naturally, 
can be done only in the summer. The greater 
part of The History of Mr. Polly was filmed on a 
studio lot at Denham, which fias a river running 
through it, and the whole of the main street of 


the town was set up iherc. I his was thn only 
practical way of filming this story, as a large part 
of the town had to be burnt down in the fire 
scenes. A film showing an earth(|uakc can be 
managed in the same way. Sometimes a real-life 
background is required, such as a busy street, a 
railway station, a South Sea island, or anything 
else that can be more satisfactorily photographed 
from the real than built in the studio. The film 
unit then goes out ‘on location’ as it is called. 
Locations vary immensely: a trip may be only 
a short excursion from the studio to a country 
church or lane, in order to photograph a small 
scene lasting a few minutes on the screen; or it 
may be a journey of several months, the complete 
film unit going abroad, perhaps to Italy, Africa, 
or South America, for the making of the greater 
part of a film. For example, some scenes of 
Henry F, notably the charge at Agincourt, were 
made in Ireland. The Blue Lagoon was made in 
the Fiji Islands, and for Christopher Columbus a 
large unit went to the Barbados. Exact replicas 
of the Santa Maria and Columbus’s other two 
vessels were built in studio workshops for the 
film. Scott of the Antarctic was filmed partly in 
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I ILMING ON A PERMANENT OUTDOOR SET 

This Sft, on Warner Brothers* ranch in California, is adapted for use in many Western films. New York Times 


Norway. Authenticity is often achieved by film- 
ing a picture in the actual place of the story, as 
with Men of Arnhem^ taken where the battle was 
actually fought at Arnhem. 

All outdoor filming is, however, very expen- 
sive, partly because sunshine is essential to the 
making of a film out-of-doors, and time often has 
to be wasted in waiting for suitable weather. 
There are several processes, therefore, by which 
similar scenes can be shot in the studio, perhaps 
the most widely used being ‘back projection’. 
A film is taken of the required background and 
projected on to a screen set up in the studio, the 
action being played before it and both photo- 
graphed together. Such scenes as the deck of a 
finer with the sea and sky behind, a car moving 
along a street with the traffic seen from the rear 
window, an aeroplane in flight with the clouds 
going by, may be taken in this way. Occasionally 
even a still picture, like a magic-lantern slide, 
is used as background. Experiments are being 
made in new forms of back projection which, it 
is hoped, will save considerable time and money 
m the production of films. 


The actual filming or ‘shooting’ of a scene has 
become nowadays a highly organized affair. The 
day previously, a ‘(lall Sheet’ is made out and 
circulated to the heads of all departments con- 
cerned. T’his gives the particular scene which is 
to be shot that day, the names of the actors 
required, the lime they are wanted on the set, 
the time they should go into the hairdressing 
and make-up departments, the number of the 
stage in the studio where they will be working, 
and any other relevant details. Generally tl’.'' 
episodes of a film are not acted consecutively as 
they would be on the stage, because it would not 
be economical to have a different stage for each 
separate setting needed, the actors and techni- 
cians going back and forth between^them just as 
the story dictated. Instead, only two or three 
stages are used, and the scenes belonging to one 
particular background are filmed ’one after 
another regardless of where they come in the 
story. When all those particular scenes have 
been filmed, the set can then be taken down and 
another set erected. Occasionally, however, a 
film is shot almost throughout in sequence, 
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Hamlet being an example, for it was more prac- 
tical in this case, as only two or three settings 
were needed. 

When pictures are not shot in sequence, much 
care has to be taken to preserve the continuity 
of the film — and this is the special work of the 
continuity girl. She must watch the filming 
closely to make sure that the shots will match 
each other when they are put into the right 
oftler, so that we do not sec people falling into 
rivers and coming out dry, or suddenly appearing 
in the same scene in a different hat, or smoking 
a cigarette that becomes longer. Consecutive 
scene^ are sometimes shot weeks apart, so that 
even such details as the length of an actor’s hair 
have to l)e watched. 

The shooting of each tiny episode is called a 
‘take’. ‘Takes’ vary greatly in length, but arc 
usually not more than half a minute or a minute 
long — a two or three minute ‘take’ being an 
exceptionally long one. Experiments have been 
made in filming a whole scene in one long ‘take’, 
lasting ro minutes or even more: this was tried 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s Rope. It is not always 
practical,* however, as it involves long rehearsals 
and special settings. Each scene is filmed or shot 
several times over, so that the editors and cutters 
who assemble the finished film have a complete 
and detailed record <^f each scene, shot from 
various angles and distances. Many ‘takes’ are 
also made of each shot until the best is obtained; 
but only selected ones are actually printed, and 
these are shown the next day in a small theatre 
in the studio to the unit concerned. The director 
then selects from these, the one he chooses being 
the only one retained when the film is cut. The 
‘rushes’, the name given to this daily showing of 
the previous day’s work, usually occupies only 
5 or lo minutes, although the filming has 
involved, perhaps, half a dozen or more different 
‘set-ups’ or camera angles, and three or four 
‘takes’ of each episode. That is why a normal 
picture of an hour and a half’s running time 
may take 12 to 15 weeks to shoot. 

The sound j)art of the film is usually recorded 
at the same time as the picture is taken. The 
sounds, speech, and music, are picked up by 
microphones and are recorded on a ‘sound 
camera’, usually located in a truck outside the 
Sound Stage. This camera contains the appara- 
tus necessaiy for turning the sound waves into 
light, and registering them or» a celluloid film, 
similar to the ordinary picture film. The Sound 


Stage has insulated walls and ceiling and double 
doors, so that no sound outside the studio can 
be picked up by the microphones, which are 
extiemely sensitive. The microphones, perhaps 
two or three in some shots, are on long movable 
arms called ‘booms’, on wheeled tripods, so that 
they are extremely manoeuvrable, and can 
follow the actor as he moves about, keeping 
always just the right distance from his mouth, 
and yet out of view of the picture camera. They 
can also be turned to ‘favour’ each of the actors 
as they speak. An operator on the stage controls 
the volume of the sound, which he hears through 
headphones, via the microphones. It is the 
control of the volume and the positioning of 
the microphones which creates the illusion of 
the speech actually coming from the mouths 
of the actors, although, in the cinema, it really 
comes from loudspeakers in fixed positions below 
the screen. The sound and ‘vision’ cameras are 
electrically synchronized, the beginning of each 
‘take’ being marked on both sound and vision 
films; and they are then both printed on one 
iilm in the laboratories, a process called ‘marry- 
ing’. The modern sound picture, therefore, 
unlike some early talking pictui*cs, for which the 
sound was recorded on large gramophone 
records, cannot become unsynchronized. 

Finally, the film goes to the cutting-room 
where the material is sorted out, further selections 
and rejections made, and the whole edited and 
arranged in sequence so that it runs smoothly. 
Music also has to be recorded and added, and 
a certain amount of ‘post-synchronizing’ has 
to be done: since certain circumstances make it 
impo.ssible always to record voices or sounds 
perfectly at the time of filming, these are some- 
times recorded afterwards and added to the film. 
'The editing of films is highly specialized, and 
a considerable time elapses between the actual 
photographing and the final showing of the film 
to the public. 

See abo Cinema, History op. 

FILM SOCIETIES. The purpose of a film 
society, whether it is a large organization meet- 
ing periodically in a cinema, or a .small group 
exhibiting films on sub-standard apparatus, is lo 
allow an audience to choose the films it wants to 
sec. A film society serves people who are inter- 
ested in aspects of the film which are very little 
represented in the public cinema. Its members 
may want to sec foreign films, or lo study the- 
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history of the film, or to see films on special 
objects made for special audiences, such as 
doctors, housewives, or social workers. The film 
societies can obtain films from film libraries. 
Some of these are official (such as the British 
Central Film Library and the National Film 
Library), some industrial (such as the libraries 
controlled by the oil and gas industries in 
Britain), others pifrely commercial. 

Since 1925, when the London Film Society 
was founded, societies have been formed very 
rapidly throughout Britain and the Dominions. 
The Film Societies have developed interest in 
the art and history of the film, and have prepared 
audiences for the specialist and repertory cinemas 
which are now numerous. Chilciren’s Film 
Clubs, which usually meet on Saturday morn- 
ings, are also being started in many places (see 
Films, Children’s). 

See also Cinema, History of; Fii>ms. 

FIREWORKS. A firework is a container, or 
‘case’ as it is known in the trade, filled with a 
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mixture capable of burning without help from 
the oxygen of the air. To achieve this result, 
one at least of the ingredients must contain a 
supply of oxygen which it parts with readily. 
Such an ingredient is saltpetre (potassium 
nitrate), which has been widely used in Asia for 
cooking and curing meat. We do not know 
when fireworks were invented. From earliest 
times they have been used in China for amuse- 
ment and in religious festivals. We can imagine 
that the first Asiatic experimenter in pyrotechny 
— the science of firework-making — may have 
dropped some of his cooking-salt into the embers 
of his fire. He would have noticed that the salt 
made the fire glow and sparkle, and sq he may 
have tried his hand at making tinder with a 
mixture of saltpetre and charcoal. The use ol’ a 
third, easily inflammable ingredient, sulphur, 
would soon suggest itself as an addition. In 
varying proportions, these three ingredients 
appeared in almost all firework mix tyres for 
many centuries; but it was not until the inven- 
tion of the gun during the 12th century that the 



l8rH-CENTURY FIREWORK DISPLAY 

A display held at St. James*s Palace to celebrate the Peace of Aix-la-Chapellc (1748), after the war with France 





2()lll-(:i NTl’RY HRE\>'ORK DISPl.AY 

Held on the 7'liames, to celebrate victory in Europe after the Ser<»nd World War, /. V..1. 


particular adjustment most suitable for the pur- 
jjosc came to be known as gunpowder (see Ex- 
plosives, Vol. VIII). 

The Clhinesc employed the force ol’thc mixture 
of sahj)etrc, charcoal, and sulphur to drive a 
rocket into the air by the recoil liom the rapid 
burning of this mixture compressed in its body. 
They also produced a very striking fountain 
eflcct by the addition of powdered iron to the 
mixture. This is still known as Chinese Fire. 
A knowledge of firework mixtures gradually 
spread from the East to Europe. In the Middle 
Ages the Cre^^ks made use of a combination of 
saltpetre, suljjhur, and pitch in warfare for setting 
on fire the enemy’s ships or when besieging a 
city. In the years before artillery, Greek Fire 
was an almost invincible weapon. 

The first Europeans to produce fireworks were 
the Italians. Fireworks used to form part of 
theatrical performances, given in connexion 
with religious celebrations. I»atcr, firewoik dis- 
plays became accepted as an entertainment in 
themselves. By the beginning of the 1 7th century 


they had come to be lecogui/.cd as llie natural 
climax to such public celebrations as Corona- 
tions, Royal Marriages, and Victories. For such 
occasions elaborate structures known as the 
‘Machine’ or ‘'rcinple* were set up, and from 
these the fireworks were discharged. In 1748 
two Italians staged a most ambitious display of 
that type in (ircen Park, London, for the Peace 
of Aix-la-Ghapelle. On the Continent, and par- 
ticularly in France, even more extravagant 
spectacles were staged; but however elaborate 
the setting might be, there was little real advance 
or improvement in the actual fireworks dis- 
played. No colour, save that of ordinary flame 
and the glow of sparks, was as yet possible; 
but after 1785, when the French chemist Count 
Bcrthollet discovered the salt potassium chlorate, 
it became possible to make coloured fireworks. 
When used instead of saltpetre as the oxygen- 
bearing ingredient in a mixture, potassium 
chlorate produc^s enough heat during its burn- 
ing to Uirn into gas the metal of any metallic 
salt it may contain. This gas gives distinctive 
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colours to the fire: salts of strontium give a red 
fl^mc ; those of sodium, yellow ; of barium, green ; 
and those of copper — in the presence of chlorine 
released from the burning chlorate — blue. 

Mixtures used for producing force and spark 
effects still included saltpetre; but in flame 
mixtures, such as are used in the stars for rockets, 
shells, and Roman candles, as well as llie embel- 
lishments on set-pieces and display devices, 
potassium chlorate became indispensable. In 
the middle of the 19th century the addition of 
the metals magnesium and aluminium pro- 
duced a brilliance in fireworks previously un- 
approached. It was the introduction of colour 
that made possible the huge ‘lancework* set- 
pieces, often up to *600 feet in length, which 
were such a feature of the world-famous Crystal 
Palace displays. These displays took place from 
1865 until 1935 when the Crystal Palace was 
destroyed by fire. A pictorial design, landscape, 
battle scene, or emblematic representation was 
outlined in small fireworks of different colours 
known as ‘lances’, often more than thirty 
thousand being employed in one picture. 

The largest display of fireworks ever fired was 
that exhibited onathe Thames on Victory Day, 
9 June 1946. Guy Fawkes Day, 5 November 
{see Guy Fawkes, Vol. V), is the traditional 
occasion for fireworks and bonfires at home. The 
rockets, Roman candles, squibs, golden rains, 
and Bengal lights used on such occasions are 
miniature counterparts of those which go to 
make up the large public displays. 

FISH, see Aquarium; Angiing, Freshwater; 
Angling, Sea; Big-Game Fishing. 

FIVES. This very old ball game was known in 
both France and England by the 14th century, 
but was probably played much earlier. In 
France it was called jeu de paume (palm game), 
and in England hand tennis. There still exist 
several Elizabethan fives courts of the ‘open 
court’ type with a wall only at one end. Now 
fives courts arc generally of the ‘closed court’ 
type with walls on three or even four sides, and 
are found mainly at the older schools and col- 
leges. The game is called ‘fives’ because it is 
played with the ‘bunch of fives’ — that is, hand 
with five fingers. The ball is usually hit with the 
gloved hand, though some schools use a small 
bat. The ball is small with a white leather cover 
and a hard core of cork and twine. It weighs 


about I J ounces and is about i J inches or less in 
diameter. There is some variation in the size and 
plan of the court, and this has led to differences 
in the rules, two main types of the game having 
developed — Rugby Fives and Eton Fives. 

Rugby Fives is played in a plain court with 
a front wall about 20 feet high and two side 
walls sloping down towcA-rds a 6- foot high back 
wall fin some courts there is no back wall). The 



floor, which is of paving or concrete, is level and 
is marked into right and left fore and back 
courts. On the front wall there is a horizontal 
line about 3 feet from the ground, often marked 
by a buttress or wooden strip. The ball must hit 
the wall above this line to remain in play. The 
game can be played by two or four playei s, and, 
as in Badminton, Squash^ or Rackets (qq.v.), 
points can be won only when serving. The 
server or ‘hand in’ stands in the lefi-hand fore- 
court with his partner diagonally opposite in 
the right-hand back court. He throws the ball 
so that it bounces first against the front wall, 
then against the right-hand side wall, and so in 
front of his opponent or ‘hand out’. The latter 
may refuse the service until he receives one with 
which he is satisfied; then he hits the ball against 
the right-hand wall and the front wall above the 
horizontal line; the ball is returned to the front 
wall, cither direct or via one of the side walls, by 
‘hand in’ or his partner; and the rally continues 
until one side or the other fails to return it, 
allow's it to bounce more than once on the floor, 
or hits it out of court. Either of the side walls or 
the back wall may be used to vary the angle of 
the ball’s flight. If ‘hand in’ loses the rally, his 
partner serves; when the latter loses a rally, the 
service passes to the other pair, who then have 
an opportunity to score. Should the ball hit an 
opponent in its flight towards the front wall, a 
‘let’ is given, and the point is played again. The 
game is won when 15 points have been scored by 
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one side or tl AV* • AA 13 all is reached, the 

best of 5 points may be played; at 14 all, the 
best of 3. 

Eton Fives is played in a more elaborate court 
than Rugby Fives, for it was first played against 
the chapel walls at Eton where the buttresses 
provided the sides of the court. There is no 
back wall, and the left-hand side is broken by a 
^low wall known as the ‘pepper-box*, which juts 
out into the court and has a hole by it. The 
fore court is at a different level from the back 
court, there being a step of 5 inches in the middle. 
The^ horizontal line iS also slightly higher — 4J 
feet from the ground. 

Five.*^ is a vigorous game which exercises all 
the muscles of the body; it is fast and demands 
concentration, quick thinking, and great energy. 
A good player hits the ball hard with the palm of 
the hand rather than the fingers, and is able to 
hit the ball equally hard with either hand. Fives, 
therefore, has the great advantage over all 
racket games that there is no awkward back- 
hand stroke to master. It is important to watch 
the opponent’s position and learn the more 
subtle cross-court angle shots which can draw 
him to the front of the court and so make him 
vulnerable to the harder drive to the back and 
.ilong the side walls. Above all, the ball should 
be kept as low as poasible above the line on the 
front wall: high shots are an invitation to the 
opponent to volley, which gives him a chance 
to kill the ball and finish the rally. 

See also Squa.su; RackivTs, 

FLAGEOLET, see Recorofrs. 

FLOWER SHOWS, VoI. VI: Fj ower 
Snouts. 

FLOWER COLLECTING. Nothing can teach 
us more about the country-side, or train our 
powers of observation better, than the continual 
search for new specimens of wild flowers. For 
successful collections a great deal ol preparation 
is necessary. In the first place, the collector must 
know somevliing about flowers and what dis- 
tinguishes one plant from another. He should 
also know about the structure and working of 
plants, the time and duration of their flowering 
period, and the way in which their fruits are 
formed and their seeds distributed. 

To begin with it is best to make a temporary 
collection of living flowers, wrtich should be well 
displayed in jars and clearly labelled. Collec- 


tions of spring flowers, hayfield or cornfield 
flowers, autumn leaves and berries, or winder 
twigs will last a long time and give ample 
opportunities for study. 

Permanent collections of wild flowers can be 
made in several ways. The flowers may be 
photogrjyDhed ; but this, attractive as it is, is 
rather an expensive hobby, and is successful only 
after much study and practice. A collection of 
wild-flower paintings can record better than any 
other method the colour and the stages of growth 
of the specimens. The paintings, carefully 
labelled, can be arranged in a book or folder in 
a logical order — according to the time of flower- 
ing, place^ of growth, family group, or whatever 
pleases the collector. 

The more common method of making wild- 
flower collections is by preservation of the actual 
flowers. Here the collector selects flowers in 
various stages of opening, together with leaves 
typical of the plant, arranges them in an attrac- 
tive pattern, and dries them by pressing them 
between pieces of absorbent paper. The drying 
must be done as quickly as possible to prevent 
the plants decomposing or going mouldy. The 
paper should be non-sized, sc 4 t enough to apply 
fairly closely to the specimens, but strong enough 
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FLOWER COLLECTING 
not to break up when it has absorbed the moisture 
frQm the plant. Although special paper is made 
for the purpose, blotting-paper or even old news- 
papers will do quite well. The paper must be 
changed frequently until all the moisture has 
been absorbed. Pressure must be carefully and 
evenly applied. When the drying is complete, 
the flower should be mounted on a card with 
narrow strips of transparent adhesive paper. A 
label, giving the common and botanical names, 
and the place and date of finding, should be 
affixed. A piece of celiopliane stretched over the 
card will protect the specimen from dust and 
damp. 

See also Vol. II: Flowers; Plant. 

FLtJGELHORN, see Brass Instruments. 

FLUTE, see Wood- Wind Instruments. 

FOLK DANCING, i. Folk Dance develops out 
of the life of the people who perform it, and so 
reveals something of their customs, habits, and 
work. Most nations have their own folk dances, 
and although the purpose for which a folk dance 
was originally performed has often been for- 
gotten, it is still possible to distinguish between 
the various types of dance. 

Styles of dancing are influenced considerably 
by the climate: brisk, energetic, and clearly 
defined movements belong to cold countries such 
as North Russia, Scandinavia, and Scotland; 
fiery and passionate movements to countries 
with temperatures which vary sharply, such as 
Spain, Mexico, and South Italy; and languorous, 
flowing movements to very hot countries such as 
South India and Ceylon. 

The style of dance people perform is also 
determined by the kind of ground they dance on. 
Desert dwellers all over the world make sudden 
convulsive movements, constantly changing their 
weight from foot to foot, as if the sand were 
too hot to allow a pause. In the rolling steppes of 
Asia the hunters and breeders of horses perform 
movements which arc free and broad. Like the 
life they lead, their dances are never ‘set’, a 
performer often breaking into an unexpected 
step showing some aspect of the hunt, copying 
the antics of a horse, or with great leaps dc.scrib- 
ing how many miles he has travelled. The 
rhythm of their dance is most irregular. The 
dances of most people living in*fcrtile plains or 
river valleys are performed by large groups at 
certain times, originally celebrating pagan festi- 


vals of spring, autumn, winter, death, or wed- 
dings, and now in Europe usually linked to 
Christian festivals. These dances are usually 
‘set’ and extremely regular in form. The accent 
of each movement is downward with very little 
high jumping. The steps, whether large or small, 
are never placed very precisely, owing to the 
uneven state of the ground and the weight of 
the rich earth on the boots. I’he rhythm is cvep, 
but the speed increases with the dancers’ grow- 
ing excitement, especially among less cultured 
races where the repetition of the same scries of 
simple steps works the dancers into a frenzy. 
Often, when in a frenzy, a man will dance on 
fire or swords (Jugoslavia and India) or, -like the 
Whirling Dervishes (q.v. Vol. i), begin to pro- 
phesy. Dances of mountain people are easily 
recognized. Because they are confined to small 
areas, the dancers create intricate steps utilizing 
every bit of space, and add exciting high jumps. 
I’he accent is always upward, as if the dancers 
w'anted to keep off the hard surface, and the 
whole effect of the dance is as light and invigorat- 
ing as the mountain air. 

2 . Ritual Dance. At all stages in man’s 
history he performs dance-rituals, which arise 
out of his natural surroundings and reflect his 
different kinds of work and different living con- 
ditions, In Europe these ritual dances have 
developed into the innumerable circle dances 
performed on Feast days, found particularly in 
the Balkan countries, where they are called 
Kolos. The dancers take hands and move round 
in a circle, either clockwise or anti-clockwise — 
usually the clockwise dance being for joyful 
occa.sions, such as weddings, christenings, and 
harvestings, and the anti-clockwdsc dance for 
sorrowful occasions, such as funerals. In some 
sad ancient Scottish ritual dances, the danceis 
moved ‘widdershins’, that is, in a direction 
opposite to the movement of the sun. 

The steps of the Kolos are often quite simple. 
A girls’ dance from Macedonia goes as follows: 
I step to the R, bring L foot round in a circle in 
front of R; step to R, close L to it; step to L, 
close R tefit; step to R, close L to it. The move- 
ment then commences to the left ; but gradually 
the dancers start to bounce, and the rhythm 
becomes very intricate. Greek dances usually 
have a 5/4 or 7/8 time signature. In Moslem 
countries there are no regular bars of music, 
whilst phrases of 9 or 10 bars arc common 
everywhere. The Kolos oflen start slowly and 
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THE REED DANCE 

A ritual vvorlc dance, performed at Srinta Catarina in Mexico 
Paul Popper 


work up to a great speed, those of Roumania 
being tlic liveliest, while those ot Jugoslavia arc 
often more stately. Sometimes they arc danced 
round some altar, or perhaps round a bonfire. 
The same Kolo is danced by people of all religions. 
Sometimes it is performed exclusively by the 
women, or by the men, or by certain groups. 
'I’lie Hassapikos, for instance, which originated in 
Constantinople, was danced in 1 urkey, Greece, 
and Armenia by the butchers on their Feast 
Days. These circle dances are also common in 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and parts of 
France. • 

Often circle dances, such as the Greek Kala- 
TnalianoSf open up into a chain to be danced by 
men and women standing alternately. Here the 
chain keeps to the basic step, but the leader 
embroiders on it by performing difficult steps. 
Often in these chain dances the dancers are 
linked by handkerchiefs. The Provencal Faran- 
dole, the most interesting of these, is supposed to 


represent the story of Theseus in the I.abyrinth. 
The dancers wind down the street in a long 
serpent, sometimes going in and out of the houses. 
Then they coil into a tight maze, out of which 
the leader guides them — to finish with all the 
dancers going under the arch made by the leader 
and his partner. The handkerchiefs represent 
the thread leading Theseus out of the Labyrinth. 
This dance, which represents a very ancient rite, 
can be found in some form wherever ancient 
Greece formed a colony. 

The lovely May Day dances, found in many 
parts of Europe, are also derived from ancient 
rituals. Sometimes these are danced round a 
man dressed up as ‘Jack-in-the-Green’, or some- 
times round a Maypole. The Basques have a 
sword-dance round their Maypole, before the 
girls twine the ribbons in and out. The plaiting 
of maypole ribbons is also found in Czechoslo- 
vakia, South Germany, and in Provence. In 
England such dances were forbidden during the 
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A dance by natives of the 

Commonwealth, and the people’s maypoles cut 
down. 

3. Animal Dances. Primitive man worshipped 
animals, birds, and fish {see Sacred Animals, 
Vol. I), and believed that, if he could imitate 
their movements, he too would acquire their 
speed, strength, and cunning, and would be the 
better able to catch them when he needed food. 
In this way a number of curious animal dances 
were developed. Among Australian, African, 
and American tribes one finds turtle, crocodile, 
lyre-bird, and similar dances. There are Indian 
cobra and peacock dances. The Finns, like the 
Yakuts of Siberia, have bear and seal dances. 
North American Indians imitate bears, hyenas, 
and foxes. 

The most interesting animal dance is per- 
formed by the Georgian Cossack who dances on 
the tip of his toes. In the old days he used to 
worship the eagle, whose whole method of 
attacking a victim he imitates in his dance. He 
swiftly circles round with tiny steps on his toes. 


vikuyu tribr in East Afrif a 

hovers for a moment above his prey, which is 
often represented by a dagger flung into the 
ground. He then drops to his knees, seizes the 
dagger in his teeth, and springs up again as the 
eagle seizes his prey and soars upward. Like the 
Hungarians and Poles, all Cossack races, who 
arc great riders and breeders of horses, often 
imitate galloping and jumping movements. 

Another clement of the ancient animal dance 
is found in a I’yrolesc dance, where the boy 
struts round the girl preening himself and squat- 
ting, as the mountain cock docs at the mating 
season. The famous Horned Dance of Abbots 
Bromley has grown from an ancient reindeer 
ritual, and has a counterpart in a reindeer 
dance of the Samoyeds. There is a beautiful 
bird dance performed by the people of the Ural 
mountains, and the long stretching forward of 
a leg in some Greek, Basque, and Catalonian 
dances is thought to have originated in a crane 
dance • 

4. Hunting and Fishing Dances. Animal 
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dances often developed into hunting dances, 
where the movements of the dance imitated the 
actual hunt — slow, steady, stalking movements, 
moments of waiting, a swift attack and kill. 
American Indians and African natives still per- 
form these dances. Such movements sometimes 
take their place in warriors’ dances, being par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Circassians’ Khorumi, 
where the dancers hunt, wait for, fight, and kill 
their enemy. In European countries, however, 
these dances have developed into couple dances 
where the man chases his girl. In several moun- 
tain^ dances the girl hiovcs in zigzag patterns 
(supposedly up and down the mountain) followed 
by her •man, who never meets her face to face 
because of the narrowness of the path and 
difficulties of balance. 

Fishermen’s dances are found in Finland, 
along the Black Sea and Mediterranean coasts, 
and the coast and banks of the I’agus in Por- 
tugal, .as well as among primitive lake-dwelling 


tribes. Here the hands and arms play a most 
important part, coiling and knotting ropes, hayl- 
ing and paying out nets, and performing the 
actions of playing a fish on a line. Occasionally 
one finds rowing or paddling movements, as in 
a Maori boating dance-song of New Zealand. 
Such movements as these arc also found in the 
sailors’ dances of any country with pretensions 
to fishing or naval fleets — as, for example, the 
English Hornpipe. 

5« War and Weapon Dances. Warriors’ 
dances began to develop as soon as tribes began 
to fight each other for possession of the best land, 
the dances playing their part in inciting a tribe 
to battle.. Most native races still perform the 
kind of dance in which they gradually work 
themselves into a frenzy by bringing all their 
muscles into play, before practising thrusting 
and spearing movements. This is followed by 
stalking round and round in a circle, ending by 
the whole group breaking into wild leaps and 
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A NORWEGIAN COURTSHIP DANCE 
Norwegian Official Photograph 


dashing off to the fight. In more civilized 
countries the actual sword play is practised. 
Thrusting and fencing movements are still found 
in some Greek soldiers* dances; while the amaz- 
ing Manx Dirk Dance contains ritual movements 
before an altar, as well as the thrusting and 
fencing movements. 

Elsewhere, particularly in Scotland, the 
swords, instead of being held in the hand, are 
placed on the floor, and the dancers perform 
intricate steps over and amongst them. In the 
mountains of the Pyrenees and of eastern Europe, 
the dancers perform fascinating dances over ice- 
axes. Sometimes one partner swings the axe 
whilst the other makes complicated leaps over it. 
In England the dancers are always linked to- 
gether by their weapons, and weave intricate 
figures over and under them {see Folk Dancing, 
British). In the Basque and Slovak dances the 
dance ends by a pretence killing of the leader, 
and the swords are used as a bier. Sometimes 
the sword dances are accompanied by clog 
dancing, which represents a form of work dance 
— a different form according to fhe district. The 
clog dancing represents threshing the corn, 
treading the grapes, or the intricate winding in 


and out of weaving cloth ; and the final lifting of 
the interwoven swords represents the triumphant 
lifting of the spindles, flails, or flat wooden shafts 
used to stir grapes. 

6 . Work Dances. When man began to settle 
on the rich fertile plains and river valleys, his 
main concern was in cultivating crops and breed- 
ing animals, and these interests were reflected in 
his dances. He believed in dance as a form of 
Magic (q.v. Vol. I), effective in stimulating the 
growth of his crops. In the rich soil of Armenia 
and the Ukraine one finds the same harvesting 
movements of sowing, mowing, tying, stacking, 
and finally threshing the corn, that one secs in 
the Manipuri Harvesting dance of India. In the 
Caucasus and the Crimea are wine, tea, and 
cotton-picking dances, and the Rose-gathering 
Festival dances. Woodcutters’ dandes are found 
in parts of France, Karelia, and Siberia; Shoe- 
makers* dances in Poland and Scandinavia; 
Cowmen’s dances in Finland and the Ukraine; 
Rice-gathering dances in Malay and China, and 
so on. In districts such as Uzbekistan and Arme- 
nia, where the mr\in industry is the weaving of 
cloth and carpets, there are lovely weaving 
dances. Finally, there is the curious Hobby- 
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horse dance of Montpellier (France), where the 
liorse’s grooms pretend to shoe, trim, and 
generally prepare him for work. 

In Europe many of these dances have de- 
generated into Singing Games (q.v.), such as the 
Sjzottish ‘Oats and Beans and Barley Grow’ or 
the Provent^al ‘Danse Ronde de la Civaia’, 
where the children make gestures to the words 
jji' the song. 

7 *. (louR'isHip Dances. These dances de- 
veloped out of the fertility rites, when it was 
nece.ssary for every man to find a good wife in 
ordcj^ to ensure the c’ontinuance of his tribe. 
Often in such dances the man shows off before 
the lady by performing the most spectacular 
tricks. On the other hand, in some countries, in 
S[)ain, for instance, the women dance to show off 
their beauty by a fascinating play of fan, shawl, 
handkerchief, or mantilla. 

Dances where the man courts the girls as they 
dance .together are found in many countries, 
including Spain, Italy, and the Tyrol. Many of 
these contain what is called the ‘fertility leap’, 
where the man lifts his girl high up into the air. 
‘As high as her skirts fly, so high the corn will 
grow’, it is said. In many Scandinavian, Czech, 
and south German dances the couple occasion- 
ally dance and flirt with handkerchiefs, twisting 
and turning under and over with waltz or polka 
steps. In one Czech dance the boy says good-bye 
to his girl before going off as a soldier; in a 
Lithuanian dance there is an exchange of hats; 
in the curious cushion dances of Austria and 
elsewhere the odd boy with the cushion has to 
try to steal one of the other boys’ partners. 

8. Common Characteristics oe Folk Dance. 
No real folk dance is universal, but the same form 
of dance is often found amongst the people of the 
same racial group. Thecontrasted high jumps and 
low steps of the Basques are found in a large area 
of the Pyrenees and stretch right into Switzerland. 
The many forms of Kolos are found throughout 
central Europe and into Asia Minor. Races who 
belong to the same language group, such as the 
Finns and Hungarians, sometimes have certain 
musical forms in common, such as the ‘Snatch’ 
or sudden leap up or down to a leading note — a 
form also sfiared by the Scots. In all the genuine 
folk dances of these countries the dancer antici- 
pates the first beat of a bar by leaping or jumping 
up, to come down lightly on the first or leading 
note. Most Slav folk music *is notable for its 
unusual intervals. In Russian music the interval 


of a fourth is common, and so in their dances 
one finds many steps which are held for a four^^ 
beat. In Poland the second beat of the bar is 
often heavily accented, and so is the step which 
accompanies that beat. 

Sometimes an historical event such as a war has 
caused tl\e dances of two peoples to mix — and 
so we find, for instance, a Persian war dance 
performed in Armenia. I’he folk dances of 
South America and the Caribbean Islands have 
been influenced by the white and black races 
who emigrated there or were taken as slaves; 
and so the native elements arc everywhere 
mixed with Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
especially J^Iegro elements. The dances of every 
country in which the Negro races arc found are 
distinguished by the wonderful syncopation of 
music and movement. 

There are certain dances which do not come 
under any of (he above categories. The French 
Carillon, for instance, where the dancers’ hand- 
clappings are supposed to represent bells, is an 
ancient dance designed to drive away evil 
spirits. There are Indian dances in which the 
purpose of bells on the dancers’ ankles is to keep 
away the snakes, llicn there are dances of 
acrobatic skill, such as the Irish Jigs, Scottish 
Scann I’riubhas, the Mexican dance on the 
hat-brim, the Basque dance leaping over a wine- 
glass, the Azerbaijan dance with a tray of wine- 
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An acrobatic dance performed in the Ukraine 
Paul Popper 


glasses, and Spanish and Portuguese hull-fighters' 
dances in which much play is made with a cloak. 

Genuine folk dance, properly studied, reveals 
something not only of the general physical 
features and climate of the country, but also of 
how its original inhabitants lived and worked 
and of how wars and other events influenced 
them. Many of the dances of a country, how- 
ever, arc not genuine, but have been deliberately 
arranged as recreational dances, or so altered 
by the court dancing masters that they are no 
longer truly of the people [see Ballroom- 
dancing). Others have lost all trace of their 
original meaning, or it has been deliberately 
altered to make the old dances suitable for 
Christian rather than pagan festivals. 

See also Dancing, History of; 'Iradhional Sporis 
AND Customs. 

See also Vol. I : Folklore. 

FOLK DANCING, BRITISH. In the British 
Isles we have a wealth of dances and dance-tunes 
that have been created, fashioned, and handed 
down to us by our forefathers through succes- 
sive generations. Many of these folk dances have 
retained their original ceremonial character to 
this day, while others have developed as social 
dances. Certain dances are fojmd only in par- 
ticular districts, whilst other's have a wide dis- 
tribution. Our folk dances arc old only in the 


sense that our language is old. Being, like 
language, a natural form of human expression, 
they have developed with our needs, and have 
been constantly renewed by use. 

1. England. Fifty years ago it was commonly 
supposed that the English people had no dances 
of their own, and this was fast becoming true 
because, except in a few country places, the old 
dances were fast being forgotten. Flappily, Cecil 
Sharp saved them belbrc they were completTfly 
lost. His first discovery was on Boxing Day, 1 899, 
when he happened to be staying in the village 
of Hcadington, near Oxford. liooking out of the 
window one morning he saw coming up ihf ? road 
a strangc-looking procession of six men dressed 
in white, gaily decorated with ribbons, with pads 
of bells tied round their legs, and a white hand- 
kerchief in each hand. A concertina player who 
accompanied them struck up a tunc; whereupon 
the men sprang high into the air and broke into 
a vigorous dance, waving and swinging their 
handkerchiefs, whilst the bells marked the 
rhythm of the step. More dances followed, in 
some of which, instead of the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, there was a rhythmical clashing of 
sticks. I’hey were the Morris Dances — familiar 
to Shakespeare. 

This performance of Morris Dances gave Cecil 
Sharp a hint of the weal^th of beautiful music 
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These dancers dressed in the traditional costume are 
performing at Whitsuntide 
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that was still to be found in the English country- 
side; and he devoted the rest of his life (he died in 
1924) to collecting our folk songs and dances, 
writing down the tunes, describing the dances, 
publishing them, and bringing them back again 
into the everyday lives of the people. For this 
purpose he founded the English Folk Dance 
Society, which afterwards merged with the Folk 
Song Society and became the English Folk 
Datice and Song Society, with its headquarters 
at Cecil Sharp House. 

Cecil Sharp collected many other Morris 
Dances, although it* was only in two other 
villages that he was able to see a complete per- 
formance, and he had to get the rest of his 
information from single dancers and musicians. 
In addition to the Morris Dances, all of which 
came from the Midland Counties, he found a 
number of Sword Dances in the North of Eng- 
land, as well as Country Dances and Processional 
Dances in various parts of the country. 

The Sword Dances of northern England arc 
quite different from the better-known Scottish 
S\vord Dances. They are performed by teams 
ol five, SIX, or eight men. The dancers are linked 
together by their swords, each holding the hilt 
of his own sword in one hand and the point of 
his neighbour's in the otlier. Without breaking 
this link, the dancerg perform elaborate evolu- 
tions, twisting under the swords, jumping over 
them, and finally working up to a dramatic 
climax when the swords arc deftly plaited to- 
gether in a star-shaped figure called the Lock. 
An example of this dance is also found in Shet- 
land, and is described by Sir Walter Scott in The 
Pirate. 

Both the Morris and the Sword Dances arc 
men’s dances. They are of a strenuous character 
and require special training and practice. Tradi- 
tionally they are performed by picked teams of 
dancers, wearing special costumes and dancing 
only at certain times of the year — the Morris 
Dances usually at Whitsuntide and the Sword 
Dances at Christmas or the New Year. Signs of 
primitive njagic can be seen in the customs 
which arc associated with these dances, and the 
dances themselves portray their solemn purpose. 

The SvVord Dance is associated with the 
Mumming Play in which a mock death and 
resurrec^^ion arc enacted {see Mummers). A 
victim stands or kneels in the centre of the ring 
of dancers, who lock the swords together round 
his neck. The swords are then drawn, and the 
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victim falls down dead, but is afterwards brought 
back to life by the ministrations of a comic 
‘doctor’. The play has become very confused 
and its meaning forgotten, but it is thought to 
be a symbolic representation of the death of the 
old year and the rebirth of the new year, in 
which the dancers and actors ensure the con- 
tinuity of the seasons by imitative Magic (q.v. 
Vol. 1). 

The Morris Dance is also bound up with 
seasonal iertility rites. It may be that the sound 
of the bells on the dancers’ legs and the waving 
of the handkerchiefs were once intended to 
frighten away Uic evil spirits, and that the 
purpose of leaping into the air, which is a 
characteristic of the dance, was to induce the 
crops to spring up from the earth. 

I’he Morris and Sword Dances arc found in 
other countries besides England, although natu- 
rally the forms vary from country to country and 
even from one village to another. The term 
Morris had led people to tliink that these dances 
originated with the Moors in Spain. This is not 
the case. The dancers were probably called 
Moors because at one time they used to blacken 
their faces — a means of disguise, w’hich they 
adopted because of the solemn and sacred 
character ot the dance. In some parts of Europe, 
the Morris or ‘Morisco’ takes the form of a fight 
between ‘Christians’ and ‘Moors’, who represent 
the forces of good and evil. 

The Processional Dances, which were formerly 
danced in many parts of England and Wales, 
were often connected with the blessing of the 
crops. One of the best known of these is the 
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Hclston Furry Dance, which is still performed 
annually on the 8th May at Hclston in Cornwall. 
Formerly the dancers used to carry fresh green 
and bunches of flowers so that they might bring 
the purifying spirit of Spring into the houses. 

'I’he Country Dances, whicli are danced in all 
parts of the British Isles, arc social dances in 
which everyone can take part. They probably 
had their origin in the Processionals or in the 
Rounds which used to be danced round a tree 
or other sacred object; but nowadays they arc 
danced purely for social recreation. They are 
performed by an equal num])cr of men and 
women. The steps are simple, but the figures 
arc infinitely varied. There are Rounds, Squares, 
‘Longways for as many as will’, and many other 
varieties. Most of the popular traditional dances 
which have survived are of the longways type. 
The Country Dance used not to be restricted to 
village life, but was also danced in the ballrooms 
and at Court {see Ballroom-dancing). There 
arc many beautiful Country Dances published 
in the editions of John Play ford’s Dancing Master 
during the 17th and i8th centuries, and these 


have been deciphered by Cecil Sharp and once 
again made popular. Our Country Dance 
became fashionable on the Continent during the 
1 8th century, and when it came back to us from 
France under the name of the contredansey we 
modestly assumed that it must be of French 
origin. 

2, Scotland. In Scotland the Country Dance 
has never lost its popularity, and to this day 
takes its place in all Scottish Balls. Many of the 
Country Dances are common to the Lowlands of 
Scotland and England, but the style of perfor- 
mance differs considerably. There is more ‘step- 
ping’ in the Scottish dances, possibly owing to 
the influence of the Highland dances. The 
Scottish Country Dance Society,’ founded in 
1923, has done much to encourage the practice 
of Country Dance and to maintain a. high stan- 
dard of performance. 

There arc many distinctive Highland dances, 
the Sword Dances, performed over crossed 
swords laid on the ground, being among the best 
known and the most popular. Others are the 
Highland Fling and Scann Triubhas (solo dances 
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origin :illy performed by men only), the Schot- 
tische (a partner dance), and the Reels Tteam 
dances) . The stepping in the solo dances requires 
great agility and delicacy; and the handsome 
Scottish dress and the stirring rhythm of the 
bagpipes add to the fascination of these spec- 
tacular dances. Traditional dancing plays a 
prominent part in the Highland Games (q.v.), 
and it is also practised in the Army. 

Ireland. Here, as in Scotland, the tradi- 
tional dances have remained popular. Ireland 
is particularly rich in spectacular display dances 
— jtep dances, perlblmed either by solo dancers 
or by one or more couples. These are divided 
into Single and Double Jigs, Single Reels, Horn- 
pipes, and Hop or Slip Jigs, according to the 
different rhythm of the tunes. There are many 
hundreds of Irish dance tunes, with haunting 
melodies and lilting rhythms, which have been 
borrowed by the English, Scottish, and many 
othejr people. 'I'lie vogue of competitions has 
had the result of producing an elaborate and 
stylized technique of footwork in the Irish 
dances^ but in the country places a simpler and 
more natural style of stepping is still to be seen. 
Ireland also has many social dances, including 
Reels and Country Dances. 

4. Wales. There does not appear to be a 
distinctive dance ti^idition in Wales, and only 
a few Country Dances and Processional Dances 
have survived. 

5. Isle of Man. There arc here some interest- 
ing dances, and special mention should be made 
of the Dirk Dance, a solo dance in which the 
dancer pays homage to the sw'ord. According 
to tlie legend this is the dance which the old 
Kings of Man used to perform on their accession 
to the throne. 

Sec also Dancing, History of; Singing Games. 

FOOTBALL, see American Football; As- 
sociation Football; Eton l*\:)OTnALL; Harrow 
Football; Winchester Football; Rugby 
Football. 

• 

FOOTBALL POOLS. These are a popular 
modern form of gambling on the ‘pool’ or ‘pari- 
mutuel’ system on the results of football matches 
played in Great Britain {see Betting). Usually 
the games played every Saturday during the 
football season in the English and Scottish Foot- 
ball League competitions ^re the subjects of 
football pool gambling. Games played in the 


English and Scottish Gup competitions are 
included when they take place on a Saturday. 
The Pools are organized by several weli- 
established firms of good repute throughout the 
country, and by small local firms, a lew of w hich 
are not so well run. 

Eacl\ firm sends a weekly coupon to its 
clients. This coupon lists the majority of the 
League matches to be played on the following 
Saturday. The arrangement of the matches on 
the coupon are similar in their general principles, 
though the details of the various pools differ 
considerably as between firms. Usually all the 
matches arc included in one list, w^hich forms 
the basijfor several pools; for example, one can 
pick ten results (nine only in some cases) ; one can 
select three games likely to be drawn; or four 
games likely to result in victories for the team 
playing away from its own ground. Each of 
these forecasts costs from 6 d. to £1, there being no 
limit to the number of attempts one may have 
at any pool, though most firms do not permit 
more than £^ to be staked on one coupon. 
Other pools usually include five or six specially 
selected matches, the results of which all have 
to be forecast correctly. The penny pools, of 
which most coupons usuaUy have one, are for 
12, 13, or 14 matches, the results of w hich all 
have to be forecast correctly. 'Phe standard 
system of marking a coupon is: for a home team 
winning, i; for an away team winning, 2; and 
for a drawn game, x. 

The proprietors of the organizing firm take r 
percentage, probably varying from 10 to 20% of 
the total money staked, before the winners in each 
particular pool are paid. Firms have been under 
no legal obligation to declare what percentage 
they take for themselves, and most of them have 
not done so. The dividend paid to the winners of 
each pool depends upon the amount of money 
staked in that pool as well as upon the number 
of successful entries. As in all pool gambling, the 
fewer that arc successful the larger will be their 
reward. If there are no all-correct entries in any 
pool, the prizes arc divided among those most 
nearly successful. In the penny pools usually 
three or four dividends arc paid. This is the 
most difficult pool to win, and consolation prizes 
are an extra inducement for people to enter. 

Other countries have football pools organized 
on similar line* to those in Britain. In Sweden 
the Government organizes pools on the results of 
football matches in Britain. 
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A FOOTBALL POOL COUPON 

In the It/. Points column competitors score i point for every home win they forecast correctly, 2 for an away win, anti 
for a draw. In the Results column they gain one mark for every correct forecast. The right-hand column is a liorse- 


racing pool on the result of 

The first football pool in England was 
organized in Birmingham in 1922. For some 
years after this the development was slow, and 
it was not until the i93o’.s that pools became 
popular all over the country. To-day they arc 
filled in weekly by nearly ten million people. 
In 1934 the total turnover of all football pool 
firms in Great Britain was £8 million; in the 
1936-7 football season the total had risen to 
£44, million, while in 1946-7 the very large 
figure of £y^ million was reached. Probably 
much of the remarkable popularity of football 
pools is due to the fact that it allows family 
gambling. The coupon is filled in at home and 
all the family can gather round and give advice. 

In accordance with the various gambling 
Acts which prohibit cash betting and gambling, 
all football pool gambling has to be on a credit 


the Lincolnshire Handicap 

basis. This means that the first completed 
coupon sent in must be unaccompanied by any 
cash, postal order, or cheque; after the first week 
each coupon must be sent with a postal order for 
the previous week’s account. 

See also Gambling; Association Fooiball. 

FORFEITS. The origin of this traditional 
party game is obscure, but it has been played 
for several hundred years, and is, mentioned 
by Samuel Pepys in his diary. It may have 
a connexion with popular superstition — the idea 
that certain actions are unlucky and that the 
spirits must be propitiated by some kind of 
penance. There was, for instance, an old belief 
in some parts of the country that it was unlucky 
to mention ‘water’ in a brew-house, and anyone 
doing so had to atone for it by paying a kind 
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of forfeit. The inly a general custom, 

carried on as late as the i8th century, for people 
with no legal authority to impose penalties for 
small offences. These were called ‘forfeits’, and 
are probably the direct origin of the game, 
lumbers, in particular, imposed forfeits on any- 
one found handling a razor, and sometimes set 
forth these penalties in verses which they put up 
.in their shops. 

/TTorfeit now means a penalty incurred as part 
of many different Party Games (q.v.), and 
usually paid according to a conventional for- 
mula. Sometimes it is' paid for on the spot, but 
more often a small article is given up, and the 
forl'cils ^rc then all ‘cried’ together at the end. 
One player hides his eyes, while the articles are 
held up one by one to the accompaniment of: 

Hero is a thing, and a very pretty thing, 

And what shall be done to (or by) the owner of tlii? 
pretty thing? 

The player suggests the penance which the 
victim must perform. I'herc are three main 
types: those in which the victim is obliged to 
show his^jreference amongst the members of the 
opposite sex who are present, those in which he 
must give some sort of performance, and those 
which play a trick on him by demanding the 
apparently impossible. A traditional example of 
the first type is: • 

Kneel to the prettiest, bow to the wittiest, arui kiss 
the one you love best of all. 

Of the second: 

Sing in one corner of the room, dance in another, 
laugh in another, and cry in another. 

And of the third: 

Bite an inch off the poker. 



CRYING THE FORFEITS 

From 19th-century book of games, Aunt Easy's Mirthful 

.1 Inmpntx 


The object of all of them, of course, is to 
embarrass the victim as much as possible. 

FORTUNE-TELLING, i. There has nevei 
been a lime when man has not attempted to read 
the future. At one time omens and the sayings 
of soothsayers and fortune-tellers were univer- 
sally believed in ; but to-day there are not many 
people who take fortune-telling really seriously, 
just as there are few people who attach real 
importance to actions that are supposed to be 
unlucky, such as breaking a mirror or walking 
under ladders. To the majority such things are 
a subject for amusement, and fortune-telling 
survives to-day mainly as entertainment, though 
it is still practised a good deal and takes many 
different forms. One type of fortune-telling is 
ba.sed on the idea that the future is foretold by 
the way such things as tea-leaves or cards happen 
to fall. Another type, that of palmistry or 
A.STROI.OGY (q.v. Vol. I), assumes that a man’s 
future can be foretold by the study of his hand 
or by the position of the stars at the date and 
liour of his birth, both holding that man’s fate 
and character are fundamentally related. A 
tJiird t>pe is based on the pov^cr of a medium to 
get into touch with supernatural powers, who 
through him make revelations. 

All these forms arc very ancient and have been 
practised for many thousands of years. The 
study of the occult (the hidden) has always been 
pin. sued in oriental countries, and the Gypsies 
(q.v. Vol. I), the wandering Orientals of Europe, 
are traditionally its fortune-tellers. Nowadays, 
the gypsy card-reader, crystal-gazer, or palmist 
is invariably to be found at the fair, where, alter 
the traditional ceremony of ‘crossing her palm 
with silver’, she will not only foretell the visitor’s 
future, but often also surprise him by an ap- 
parently intimate know ledge of his past. Some 
gypsies really do seem to be uncannily gifted; 
but many of the fair-ground fortune-tellers are 
not genuine gypsies, and others, though they 
may be gypsies, base their knowledge of our past 
on astute guesses and the answers te leading 
questions, their forecasts of the future following 
a more or less traditional formula of ‘dark 
strangers’, ‘voyages over the water’, and so on. 

2. Fortune-Telling by Cards or Tea- 
i.EAVES. Fortune-telling by cards, or ‘carto- 
mancy’, is one 0 / the particular activities of the 
gyp.sics. The fortune-teller uses cither the 
familiar playing-cards or the more ancient Tarot 
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pack (fre Playing Cards). There are several 
rpethods vvilh ordinary playing-cards, sometimes 
the whole pack, sometimes only those over the 
number seven being used. Generally the cards, 
after being shuflled, are cut in some special way 
by the inquirer (often with the left hand), and 
then dealt out by the fortune-teller according to 
the jxtrticular formula used. By one method, 
for instance, the ca'ids arc placed in three rows, 
representing past, present, and future ; by another 
they are placed in a semicircle and read from 
left to right. Usually the dilferent suits are held 
to be symbolic— Hearts of love, Diamonds of 
wealth, Clubs of worldly prosperity, and Spades 
of impending evil; and in most methods the 
inquirer is represented by one of the dlourt cards 
— the Queen of Hearts or Diamonds represent- 
ing a fair woman, and the King or Knave 
of Spades or Clubs a dark man. I’he othet 
Court cards represent the various characters 
who appear in his life, and every other card has 
its own special meaning, the interpretation 
depejiding partly on the arrangement. The way 
in which a card lalls (either reversed or the right 
way round) can modify or even reverse its original 
meaning. Relationships between the different 
characters represented by the Court cards are 
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indicated usually by whether they fall facing or 
turned away from each other. 

Most cartomancers who use the Tarot pack 
follow the system devised by Etteilla, a fortune- 
teller who became famous in Paris during the 
French Revolution. The pack is divided into 
twenty-two Major Keys — the ‘atouts’ or ‘tarots’, 
emblem pictures representing such things as 
Justice or Death; and fifty-six Minor Keys — the.- 
remaining cards, which are numbered' ’^nd 
grouped in suits much as our own pack is. The 
suits are again symbolic —Money (Diamonds) 
represents enterprise; Cups (Hearts), Jove; 
Swords (Spades), misfortune; and Batons 
(Clubs), interest. Of the Court cards, Uie King 
represents man (also the divine world), the 
Queen represents woman (the human world), 
the Knight, youth (the material world), and the 
Knave, childhood (the transition or passing on 
of life). The other cards are divided up similarly 
- -I, 2, 3 belong to man, 4, 5, 6 to woman, 7, S, 
9 to youth, and 10 to childhood. Sometimes the 
cards are laid out in complicated patterns, 
.sometimes they are placed in three rows, the 
lowest line relating to the inquirer’s material 
needs, the second to his thoughts, the top to the 
spiritual side of his life. The Tarots can, like 
ordinary cards, be used to tell past, present, or 
future, to answer a question, or to say whether 
or not a wish is to be granted. 

Tea-cup reading, like cartomancy, depends on 
symbolism. The cup is turned round three times 
and then overturned in the saucer, the fortune- 
teller then reading the ‘pictures’ which are 
formed by the grouping of the lea-Icavcs, each 
picture having its own meaning. Birds, for 
instance, are held to mean messages, and a 
butterfly near the rim of the cup, a flirtation. 
The pictures, like the cards, are, of course, read 
in conjunction with one another. 

3. Palmistry. ‘Chiromancy’, or the art of 
reading hands, is very ancient. It was practised 
among the Hindus, Chinese, Egyptians, and 
Greeks; and among the first books printed in 
Europe after the invention of printing are to be 
found treatises on chiromancy. Palmists inter- 
pret character and foretell the main events of 
a man’s life by the shape and colour of his hands, 
and above all by the lines and mounts on the 
palm. The mounts lie on the palm and at the base 
of the fingers (see diagram), the interpretation 
depending upon How prominent they are. The 
mount of Venus relates to love, Jupiter to pride. 
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Saturn to wisdom, the Sun to success, Mercury popular amusement at parties. Table-turning 


to^ovc of knowledge, Mars to courage, the Moon 
to morality. Each of the main lines on the hand 
ha^ its own significance — there is a line of Life, 
indicating the length of life ; the line of Head, 
indicating the intellectual powers; the line of 
Heart relating to the love of others; and lines of 
Fate, Success, Health, Marriage, and so on (see 
diagram). The two hands are compared, the left 
being supposed to show inherited tendencies, 
the right cultivated qualities. 

4« Mkdiumistic Fortune-Telling. Crystal- 
gazing, which depends on a belief in medium- 
istic powers, was practised in ancient times in 
the East, and, later, in Greece and Rome. It 
is common, also, among primitive tribes. In 
ancient times, the surface of liquids or any other 
clear depth was used as a crystal, and in the 
Middle Ages a mirror was used. The belief that 
visions could be seen in a mirror in this way is 
found in certain fairy-tales, such as Beauty and the 
Beast. People with the ability to sec visions in a 
crystal are known as ‘scryers’, and the quality 
of their visions is said to vary: usually the crystal 
grows milky or misty, and sometimes black and 
white still pictures emerge; more gifted scryers 
hold that they can see coloured moving pictures; 
while the most gifted say that the crystal dis- 
appears before their eyes and that they appear 
to be actually witnessing the scene it reveals. 
The crystal-gazer does not go into a trance but 
can, it is claimed, gaze and converse at the same 
time; he can even put the crystal aside for some 
time and still sec the vision on returning to it. 
It is impossible to tell what is really seen by 
scryers: the effect of staring fixedly at the same 
spot for a long time may well produce some form 
of hallucination. 

Another equally ancient form of fortune- telling 
of the mediumistic kind is automatic writing, 
common especially in the East. Prophetic words 
are written, it is claimed, by a supernatural 
• agent, the medium merely holding the instru- 
ment. This survives to-day in the form of the 
Planchctte, a small, usually heart-shaped board 
supported by two small wheels and a pencil. The 
medium rests his fingers lightly on the board, 
and the pencil will write, it is claimed, without 
conscious direction. The custom is usually to 
ask the Planchette questions, which it is supposed 
to answer. A Planchette docs not require a pro- 
fessional fortune-teller, but supposedly responds 
equally well to anyone. It therefore makes a 


works on the same principle. 

FOX HUNTING. This field sport consists of 
the hunting of the wild red Fox (q.v. Vol. II) by 
a pack of foxhounds controlled by the mounted 
Hunt staff. These are, as a rule, followed by 
spectators on horseback. It is uncertain when 
the first pack of foxhounds was established. In ^ 
1875 a Master of the Cheshire Hunt possd 35 cd 
a hunting horn thus inscribed: ‘Thomas Boothby 
Esq., Tooley Hall, Leicester. With this horn he 
hunted the first pack of foxhounds then in 
England fifty-five years. Born 1677. Died 1752.’ 
Another authority says that it was not tiff about 
1 750 that hounds were kept solely for fox hunting 
though, of course, foxes had been hunted much 
earlier in spite of the sport being considered 
inferior. 

There are now just on 200 Hunts in Great 
Britain. Each Hunt elects a Master (M„F.H., 
or Master of Foxhounds), who manages most of 
its affairs. The Master must generally be a man 
of means, for though the followers contribute 
towards the expenses of hunting the country, 
their contributions seldom meet more than half 
the Master’s expenses. These expenses include 
the wages to the huntsman (if the Master does 
not hunt the hounds himself), the whippers-in 
(the huntsman’s assistants), and the grooms and 
kcnnelmen; the cost of forage for the horses and 
flesh or meal for the hounds ; the upkeep of cars 
and lorries ; and the purchase of saddlery for the 
horses and clothes for the servants. 

A Hunt has well defined boundaries, and the 
Master can only look, or ‘draw’, for a fox within 
the boundaries of his Hunt, though he may 
follow one over its boundary. Whether the 
hounds go out hunting two, three, or four days 
a week depends upon the size of the Hunt’s 
country as well as the amount of money 
available. 

To understand the science of fox hunting 
some knowledge of the habits of the fox is 
essential. The scent, the characteristic of a fox 
of most interest to hunting people, is given off in 
the form of a vapour cloud from scent glands in 
various parts of its body. As the fox moves about 
the country, it leaves a tiny trail of invisible 
scent droplets, and it is that which is followed by 
the hounds. A fox’s scent, though very distinct, 
is comparatively w£ak, and can seldom be hunted 
when it' is more than 30 minutes old; even the 
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wonderfully sensitive noses of the hounds find it 
difficult to follow it at all save under perfect 
conditions. A quite fresh scent, however, is 
strong enough to be easily picked up by a 
human being who happens to walk across it. 
Scent is affected a great deal by weather — baro- 
metric pressure, sunlight, frost, and rain. Then, 
a fox’s scent is easily masked, and a freshly 
• 'manured field, a field across which cattle, sheep, 
or Rbrses have recently passed, a tarred road, all 
make it difficult or impossible for hounds to 
follow the scent trail. It must be remembered 
that foxhounds hunt' only by scent, seldom, if 
ever, seeing the fox which they hunt; whereas 
greyhounds hunt entirely by sight and never by 
scent (see Coursing). Under the most favourable 
conditions hounds rarely kill more than one fox 
for every seven which they hunt, and the average 
for the country as a whole is nearer one fox 
killed for ten hunted. 

A bound is a little slower than a fox, but has 
rather better stamina, and it is only because of 
this that he can kill a fox at all. The stamina of 
a hound^is amazing: it has been reckoned that on 
an average hunting day a foxhound will cover 
between 50 and 100 miles, some of it at a gallop, 
much of it over rough country and through woods 
and fences. Next to his stamina, a hound’s most 
valuable asset is his •‘nose’ — by which is meant 
not only his ability to smell a fox’s scent but his 
ability to understand what he has smelled. For 


example, a hound should be able to tell whether 
he is running the scent in the direction the (ox 
was going, or back to where it has come from; 
and he should know the scent of one fox from 
that of another, and not be tempted to change 
from a hunted to a fresh fox. A third characteris- 
tic of a hound is ‘tongue*. Unless a hound barks 
or, as it is called, ‘throws his tongue’ when he 
strikes the line of a fox, hef is almost certain to 
start galloping off alone after that fox, neither 
the rest of the pack nor the huntsman and the 
followers knowing that he has gone. A hound 
must ‘speak’ when he is on the line of a fox, but 
he must never speak save when he is on it. 

Hounds start hunting when they are about 
18 months old, and may carry on for five, six, 
or even more seasons. They are nowadays fed 
mostly on horsemeat or the flesh of cattle unfit 
for human consumption. This may be fed raw, 
or it mcay be boiled and mixed with some form 
of cereal food and vegetables — for instance, oat- 
meal porridge and chopped cabbage or nettles. 

In early September, as soon as the corn is cut, 
cub-hunting begins, and the young hounds arc 
taught to hunt and to come to their huntsman’s 
voice and horn. At this time*of year the ground 
is too hard, and the fences too ‘blind’, or full of 
leaf, to make it safe to gallop on horseback 
acioss countiy. So, as far as possible, only cubs 
— young foxes— are hunted, for these will not 
go far from their home coverts. I'hc hunting 
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season continues until March or April, when the 
breeding season of the foxes and the needs of 
agriculture bring it to a close. 

The mounted Hunt staff consists of a hunts- 
man, who may be the Master or a paid servant, 
and one, or sometimes two, whippers-in. The 
huntsman is in control of the pack, w hich draw's 
coverts for a fox at his bidding. If the fox's 
scent is obliterated ‘and the hounds are unable 
to recover it by their own unaided efforts, he will 
‘cast’ them in the direction in which he thinks 
the fox is mostly likely to have gone. The hunts- 
man is also responsible for the care of the 
hounds in kennels. The whippers-in keep the 
pack together; they help the huntsman to get 
across country by opening gates for him and so 
on ; and they try to get a ‘view’ of the hunted fox, 
and so tell the huntsman w'here it has gone. 

Hunting a pack of hounds is both a science 
and an art. A huntsman must know much of the 
ways of the fox; he must have in his mind a very 
accurate and detailed picture of the country, 
knowing w’herc all the earths are, where are the 
‘rack-^\’ays’, or runs w'hich foxes often use through 
fences; which lands carry a good scent and 
which do not. I’hcn, he must have the art ol‘ 
making a pack of hounds work for him, which 
they will only do if they love him, and if he never 
misleads them: if you want to get some idea of 
the general worth of a huntsman, w^atch how 
quickly and willingly his hounds go to him when 
he calls or whistles to them. He knows each 
hound not only by sight and by name, but by 
character: he knows the note of its tongue; its 
weaknesses and its virtues: he knows that Bar- 
maid is apt to ‘skirt’ or cut corners when she is 
tired; that Noble has a wonderful power of 
hunting along a road; that Trinket will some- 
times ‘speak’ to a hare, but that Vision never 
will; and so on. 

The ‘Field’, the followers of a Hunt, whether 
mounted, on foot, or in cars, play no part in 


the hunting of the fox, but are mere spectators. 
Indeed, their presence helps the fo.x consider- 
ably; for if the latter makes a sudden turn, the 
Field may inadvertently cross its line and ‘foil’ 
it, or oblitcriite it with the stronger smell of 
their horses. Still, it is for the amusement of the. 
Field that the hounds hunt, and in most coun- 
tries, in peace-time, sport is planned more with 
a view to giving the mounted Field a good lide 
over the best of the country than to killing 
though in times of war and of food shortage 
every opportunity is taken to kill a fox, even at 
the expense of the Field’s Sport. ^ 

There are certainly few things quite as excit- 
ing and thrilling as a gallop behind hoiyids on 
a good horse over a good country. The hunting 
‘countries’ of Britain vary enormously in their 
ability to provide entertainment for the riding 
members of the Field. The cream is in and 
around Leicestershire, where the old grass fields 
are always sound, and where the unwired fences 
can be jumped anywhere by a good horse, no- 
where by a bad one. In other countries the fences 
may be fair enough, but the land may be 
ploughed — and galloping across jiloughed fields 
is far more tiring for a horse than galloping 
across grass ones. Again in other countries 
hounds may be almost always in great wood- 
lands, where there is no jumping and but little, 
galloping. In such countries the Field use their 
horses solely as pleasant conveyances which 
enable them to see as much as possible of the 
work of the hounds and the huntsman. Britons 
have taken their love of fo.x hunting into many 
parts of the world, and there are mariy packs 
of hounds in India, America, and Canada, 
as well as a few in Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

S<*c also Huntinc;, Hisiory of; Drao Hunting; Dogs, 
Brefds of. 
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GASIBLING originally meant the playing of 
games of chance for money. I'he word is now in 
general use to describe any undertaking, from 
betting on horses to speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, in which chance or accident greatly 
afl'ects the result, and which is undertaken with 
the consciousness of risk. 

The ancient I'^gyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
were all great gamblers, and laws to restrict or 
prohibit gambling had little efiect. The great 
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Roman historian Tacitus describes the gambling 
fever of the ancient Germans who, having lost 
all their possessions playing with dice, woufd 
gamble themselves into slavery. Instances arc 
recorded of Chinese gamblers who, having lost 
everything else, would stake their right hand 
and, having lost, cut it off. The. gambling 
instinct is* found equally among j)iimitivc people: 
the natives of Sudan and West Africa, having 
gambled away their wives and children, would 
also stake their ow^n liberty. 

Nearly every form of game and sport has 
somewhere and at sometime been used as a 
medium for gambling. Dice and Card Games 
(qq.v.) have been associated with gambling since 
the earliest times: Lotteries (q.v.) are referred 
to in the Old I'estament; betting on horse races 
is also a very ancient practice, and is certainly 
the form of gambling most widespread through- 
out the world to-day. Fashions in gambling 
change: until the middle of the 19th century 
there was a great deal of gambling on cricket; 
now there is probably none. Now thousands of 
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people gamble on football matches and horse 
races wliich they never see. Gambling on Foot- 
ball Pools (q.v.) is on a considerably smaller 
scale than on racing, though very large prizes 
are occasionally won by the fortunate. Over 
£70,000 has been won in return for a sixpenny 
stake on the pools, and most people who fill in 
their weekly coupon dream optimistically of 
how they will spend their fortune when their 
turn comes. Betting (q.v.) on horse racing is 
heavy in many countries; and a great deal of 
money changes hands also as a result of gam- 
bling in foreign Casinos (q.v.). The song about 
‘The man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo’ 
is very well known; but Monte Carlo has cer- 
tainly seen more money lost than fortunes made. 
I’hough less money is now staked at cards than 
used to be the case, gambling on card games 
is still very popular. Chemin de Fer is played 
in the Casinos of Europe, and games like 
Brag, Newmarket, Vingt et Un (or Pontoon), 
and Slippery Sam are played in thousands of 
homqs. 

It is probably impossible to collect accurate 
figures, but the following give a fair picture of 
how money was spent on gambling in Britain 
in 1948: 

Football pools, £69 millions 

Greyhound racing, £210 millions 

Horse racing, £350 millions 

Other gambling, £21 millions 
All these figures show a decline since the end of 
the war. 

Though the whole turnover from gambling 
has never been greater in Britain than during 
the last 10 years, the i8th and first half of the 
19th centuries are traditionally regarded as the 
greatest days of gambling in this country. These 
were the days of the great individual gamblers 
who won and lost fortunes at cards, dice, and 
horse races. London clubs, such as Brook’s and 
Almack’s, were frequently the scenes of gambling 
parties which went on all night. Hazard, a dice 
game, and Faro, a card game (both now illegal), 
were the favourite games on these occasions. A 
thousand pounds would be staked on a single 
card or throw of the dice, and £50,000 and more 
would be lost in a single night. During a gam- 
bling session of this kind towards the end of 
the 1 8th century Lord Sandwich invented the 
sandwich, sending for ‘slices pf beef placed 
between pieces of bread’ so that he would not 
have to leave the gaming tables. Charles 


James Fox (q.v. Vol. V), while a Cabinet 
Minister, once won £30,000 at Newmarket 
races. The following account of how Fox spent 
4 days in January 1772 shows how a great 
gambler lived in the great age of gambling. 
From the evening of Tuesday until 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Fox played Hazard at Almack’s: at 
one stage he had won £12,000, but by the end 
he had lost £i 1,000. He made a long speech in 
Parliament on Thursday, after which he wc/IT to 
White’s Club. He stayed up all night at White’s, 
and went to Almack’s at 7 a.m. on Friday morn- 
ing; there he won £6,ood, and then he left for 
Newmarket races in the afternoon. 

Few individuals nowadays gamble pn this 
scale, and certainly not at dice or cards. Big 
gambling in Britain still takes place, however, on 
horse racing; the owner of the horse winning the 
Cambridgeshire Handicap in 1948 is believed 
to have won nearly £150,000 in bets. On the 
other side of the picture, there are many people 
in Britain who fall into debt annually through 
betting more than they can afford on horse and 
greyhound lacing. 

Ancient peoples legislated against gambling 
on the grounds that it corrupted morals and de- 
stroyed the military spirit of the people. Later, 
when it became dear that legislation would 
never prevent gambling . among the ruling 
classes, the tone of the laws gradually changed. 
In the Middle Ages legislation was chiefly 
directed towards preventing the working classes 
from gambling or playing games when they 
should have been working. In 1 397, for example, 
the Provost of Paris prohibited the working 
cla.sses from playing tennis, bowls, dice, cards, 
or ninepins on working days. 

Governments have continued to try to regu- 
late and control gambling by various methods — 
legislation, exhortation, or taxation. The laws 
governing gambling vary greatly in different 
countries. In France the bookmaker’s trade is 
illegal, but public gambling houses where one 
can play Roulette are permitted. In Holland 
racecourse betting on the Totalise tor is per- 
mitted, but only £i may be staked at a time. 
Italy runs National Lotteries; and in Sweden all 
football pools arc run by the Government. 

There arc many complicated laws about 
gambling in Britain. The law defines gam- 
bling games as games which depend wholly on 
chance, and lists cel tain games as illegal, includ- 
ing Roillette, Faro, and Hazard. Games such as 
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Dridgc, Whist, and Poker, which arc often played 
(br money, are games of skill in which chance 
only plays a part. Gambling of any kind is pro- 
hibited in any public place, except on a race- 
course or greyhound racing tracks. No house, 
Imilding, or ‘place’ may regularly be used for 
gambling of any kind; any house that is so used 
can be raided by the police as a ‘Gaming House’, 
•and anyone found there may be arrested. Bc- 
cailSe of this law it is illegal to visit a bookmaker’s 
ollice to make a bet, though it is legal to make 
the bet by telephone. Similarly, a football pool 
office would become 3 ‘Gaming House’ if clients 
were allowed to call and fill in their coupons. 
All ‘off.the course* bets on horse and greyhound 
racing must be credit bets — cash settlements 
have to be postponed until after the race in 
question is over. Similarly, money staked on a 
football pool must not be sent to tlie Pool 
Promoters until after the games have been 
playc^. 

Actions in Court to recover betting and other 
gambling debts were at one time possible in 
kaigland under the Common Law. In 1835 the 
first of a scries of Gaming Acts established the 
fact that gambling debts of any kind are not 
recognized as legal liabilities. People who do 
not wish to pay a bookmaker can claim exemp- 
tion under the Carping Act. The law about 
gambling debts has been complicated by the 
establishment of the Racecourse Betting Control 
Board in 1928, for the Gaming Acts do not apply 
to debts to the Board incurred by betting on the 
Totalisator, and legally these must be paid. 

I’or many years the Governments of Brit.ain 
refrained from taxing gambling in any way, 
chiefly on the grounds that gambling was a 
wicked activity, and taxing it suggested Govern- 
ment recognition. In 1926, however, a short- 
lived attempt was made to tax bets made with 
bookmakers. In the 1947 Budget, as a result 
of the enormous increase in gambling before and 
during the Second World War, taxes were 
imposed on all bets made at greyhound race- 
tracks and pn all prizes won on football pools. 
These taxes have assisted the revenue consider- 
ably (the pools tax raised over £\o million 
during the first year), and it seems likely that tlic 
taxation of gambling will increase. 

Sec abo BE’mNO; Card Games; G.asinos; Footrall 
Pools; Horse Racing; Greyhound Racing. 

GAME RESERVES, see National Parks. 


GAME SHOOTING^ i* Practice. Game, as 
defined by the Game Act of 1831, comprises 
hares, grouse, and blackgamc, heath or moor 
game, partridges, pheasants, and bustards. To 
this list the Poaching Prevention Act of 1862, 
designed to bring illicit traffic in ail fur and 
feather within the law, added rabbits, snipe, and 
woodcock, quail and landrail, and the eggs of 
grouse, partridges, and pheasants. The Game 
Licence Act of i860 compels everyone pursu- 
ing snipe and woodcock, quail and landrail, 
as well as the birds listed in the 1831 Act, to 
take out a Game Licence, which costs and 
runs from August ist in any year until the 31st 
of July following. All species of wild geese 
and surface-feeding or diving ducks may be 
shot by holders of a los, gun licence (see Duck 
S iiooriNc). 

The principles of all game shooting arc the 
same, but its technique varies with the habit and 
habitation of the quarry. Two methods are 
employed in shooting: one is to ‘walk birds up’, 
either alone or in line, and with or without dogs; 
the other is to ‘drive them’ with beaters. Tactics 
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on Open moors naturally differ from those suit- 
able to enclosed country, as the methods of 
shooting in woodlands differ from those used on 
fens and marshlands. Grouse, for example, arc 
shot over setters and pointers which, ranging 
ahead of the guns, ‘quarter’ the ground. Usually 
two dogs work with each pair of guns, one 
‘backing’ the other, until the leading dog, wind- 
ing (or scenting) birds, slows up and comes to a 
still set, enabling the shooters to come up on 
either side. The dog is then gently urged for- 
ward, and the covey is flushed (or put up) 
within effective range. When cover was abun- 
dant and farmers reaped with sickle and scythe, 
similar tactics were used in partridge shooting; 
but with the modern agricultural system, there 
is so little cover that dogs became ineffective. 
I^trievers, or spaniels, however, are still essen- 
tial for bringing in the birds which might other- 
wise fall into thick cover, swamp, or water, and 
be lost. Nowadays we w^alk up to partridges in 
line (spacing guns about 25 yards apart) for just 
so long as the birds will lie reasonably close. 
Because there is so little cover (stubble being 
ploughed up immediately after harvest and root 
crops lifted early), partridges tend to ‘wildness’ 
almost from the time shootipg begins, and 
usually it becomes necessary to drive them before 
September is very far advanced. 


Grouse, partridges, and pheasants are driven 
according to different methods; but the object 
of all driving is to push the birds forward over 
a strictly limited front. The siting of butts on 
an open grouse moor or the skilful selection of 
gun-stands for partridge shooting is an important 
matter. Guns must he spaced near enough to 
one another to deal with coveys flying midway 
between tliem. One of the arts of driving is to 
ensure that birds scattered over a wide front can 
be brought in to travel right over the filing line. 
I’his is not so diflicult in covert shooting of 
pheasants. Here the test of a good keeper is to 
make his birds rise in twos and threes, and not 
in one mass towards the end of a beat. This 
depends partly on his skilful selection of flushing 
points and partly on his direction of the beaters. 
They should move slowly and steadily; they 
must keep in line and keep silent, and they 
should immediately obey the keeper’s whistle 
signals to halt. With birds running on in front 
into the flushing area, the pace slackens to a 
standstill; each flushing-point is prodded out, 
and a steady stream of birds ensues. 

The direction of the beat should be arranged 
according to the direction of the wind. Very often 
in grouse and partridge driving the beating-line 
must be crescent 'shaped, the horns forward, 
in order to force birds towards the centre. The 
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best beatei :d as flankers, 

where they will be well forward, and must show 
their flags at the right moment to prevent birds 
breaking back and sideways. Countless coveys 
in thick cover may be left behind if driving 
is hurried; silence and strict discipline are 
essential. 

Whether walking game in line or driving, it is 
,< 5 ssential for safety that everyone keeps his place 
strictly in the line. In a butt, at a stand, or in 
cover, the sportsmim must mark carefully the 
position of his iK'iglvl^urs, right and left; and 
kno\v w hat is behind the hedge or belt of trees 
ill front, especially when the leaf is on. No on(‘ 
should ly e unless he knows these tilings. Neither 
(he firmer nor his cow nor the host’s retriever 
will appreciate a dose of lead, even at long range. 
A very low skimming bird should never be shot 
at on account of (he beaters in front, nor in any 
circumstances, ^vhethcr walking cr standing, 


should the gun be swung down the line. Ex- 
perience soon teaches the safety angle; but a 
good general rule for the novice is never to fire 
at an acuter angle with his next-door gun than 
45°, and never to take low birds which, rising, 
will make a better shot for a neighbouring gun. 
Next to safety^ silence is golden in the shooting 
field. Bircls are acute of hcai ing, and more arc 
lost through the uplifting of the human voice 
than is generally rccognixed. 

2. History. Game shooting, compared with 
many sports, naturally has a comparatively 
shoit history, for it lias been dependent on the 
invention of a siiiiahle gun {see Sporting Guns 
AND Rifiks). '1 here is a hunting arquebus of 
Henry vTlI still preserved in the Tower of 
London; and Gervase Markham, in 1621, gives 
a description of the weapon of that time, with 
‘a six Ibote barrel wliieh may serve for any 
foulc great or little’. But it seems ridiculous 
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to give these weapons, so little used, the status 
of sporting guns at a time when falcons were 
everywhere employed in hunting game {see 
Falconry). 

The French were the pioneers of shot guns 
and game shooting, and in the i6th and 17th 
centuries St. Etienne was the sporting arsenal. 
With the invention of the flint-lock, introduced 
in Spain in 1630, hut not used in Britain till 
later, game shooting may be said to have begun ; 
but before the middle of the i8th century it was 
still considered a distinctly remarkable feat to 
kill game in flight. 

Our great-great-grandfathers were content 
with modest spoils: in fact Gilbert White of 
Selborne (q.v. Vol. V) protested against the 
‘unreasonable sportsmen who killed in 1740 and 
1741 as many as twenty brace of partridges in 
Wolmer Forest’. (What would he have thought 
of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh who, at 
Elveden in 1885, killed 780 partridges with his 
own gun in a single day!) The means employed 
in those early days were very crude. For days 
before a shoot, a veritable army with nets and 
dogs would surround a tract of country. Gradu- 
ally closing in, they drove everything before 
them into a circumscribed area, subdivisions of 
which were then enclosed by high nets. The 
shooters, provided with six guns or more apiece, 
then entered the precincts and proceeded to 
slay every living creature which escaped the 
nets. 

With the 19th century began an era of pro- 
gress in every phase of shooting. In 1807 
percussion cap was invented, and in the early 
1820’s the very much lighter and more efficient 
double-barrelled gun was introduced. The pre- 
servation and rearing of game became much 
better understood, and, in consequence, the 
supply greatly increased. In 1831 the Game 
Act crystallized the sporting code. 

It was not until the middle of the century that 
grouse shooting achieved prominence, princi- 
pally because the Highlands of Scotland had 
been inaccessible to all but the boldest spirits. In 
the 1850’s, however, the Highland railways were 
opened, and Queen Victoria began her annual 
visit to Balmoral. Scotland, therefore, became 
the fashionable holiday resort for the wealthy. 
In consequence, whereas 224 brace of grouse 
shot between the 12th and 3otj;i of August was 
a record for Britain in 1849, 23 years later, in 
1872, 2,626 grouse were killed in one single 


day’s grouse driving at High Force grouse 
moor. 

In early days partridges were almost invari- 
ably shot over dogs, who put them up out of the 
thick undergrowth. By this method, even where 
birds were plentiful, bags were generally small, 
40 brace being considered a good day’s shooting. 
In 1845 method of driving partridges was 
started, and bags greatly increased — in 1929, 
for instance, 9,360 partridge'^ fell on a Hamp- 
shire shoot in 21 consec^.tive days. When 
artificial game-rearing w?'> in its infancy more 
than 100 years ago, pheasants were niostly^shot 
over pointers, or ‘dug out’ by teams of spaniels. 
'Fhe modern method of covert shooting was 
adopted gradually, beaters beginning to replace 
dogs only towards the middle of the last century. 
In 1845 a record bag of 1,000 pheasants was 
made in one day; in 1903 a 3-day shoot yielded 
9,197 birds. 

By the end of the 19th century the sporting 
gun had reached the height of its efficiency — 
indeed, except for minor improvements in 
mechanism, guns have not changed much in the 
last 50 years. I’hc last decades of the 19th 
century and the l^cginning of the 2()th century 
up to the First World War were the times of 
great shoots and of great shooting names such 
as Lord Ripon, Lord Walsingham, the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh, Sir Frederick Milbank, 
and Mr. Rimmington Wilson. I.ord Ripon, for 
instance, shooting with three guns supplied to 
him in quick succession by his loader, would 
often shoot five out of a covey of grouse driven 
over him. He would shoot one at a long distance 
with the first gun, two with the next gun in 
front of him, and two more with the third gun 
behind him as the grouse flew away. Most 
sportsmen think they have done well if they shoot 
two birds— one in front and one behind. 

Since the two World Wars few' people can 
afford the expense of these great luxury shoots 
with all their paraphernalia of gamekeepers, 
loaders, and beaters, dependent on all the pre- 
vious work of game-rearing ai d preserving. The 
shooting which most people now enjoy is a much 
more informal rough shooting, where the sports- 
man may end his day with a mixed bag of 
whatever he and his dog have been successful in 
putting up. 

See also Sporting Guns and Rifles; Duck Shooting; 
Big-game Hunting; Dbos, Breeds of, Section 3. 

See also Vol. II: Grouse; Partridges; Pheasants. 
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GAMES, see Board Games; Card Games; 
Hiding Games; Gladiatorial Games; High- 
land Games; Olympic Games; Paper Games; 
Party Games; ‘Pub’ Games; Singing Games; 
Street Games; Tracking Games. 

QARDENS, see Botanical Gardens; Parks 
AND Garins. 

GENERAL STUD BOOK. Every country in 
the world where tWre is organized racing and 
breeding of horses' has its own stud book in 
which the family hXtorics of the horses are 
recorded. In Britain this is known as the General 
Stud Book, and it is the oldest national register. 
It is tlie property of Messrs. Weatherby and 
Sons, Keepers of the Match Book and Secre- 
tai ies to the Jockey Club. It is controlled, edited, 
^id published by that firm, who are also, on 
behalf of the Jockey Club, publishers of the 
Racing Calendar, The General Stud Book — ‘I'he 
Book’,* as it is called — is the absolute property 
of Messrs. Weatherby and Sons and no amend- 
ment can be made without their consent. They 
could rejvct proposals by the Jockey Club or any 
other body; but in practice agreement is always 
reached after discussion with the Jockey Club. 

'I’lie thoroughbred horse of English origin was 
evolved in the last years of the i8th century by 
crossing the breed known in England since the 
reign of Henry VIII with Turks, Barbs, and 
Arabians. For more than 200 years records have 
been kept of public tests of every thoroughbred 011 
the racecourse, and preserved with them are the 
pedigrees of the earliest known foundation stock. 
In 1791 Messrs. Weatherby incorporated the 
essence of these records for the previous 54 
years, and the records of ancestry which survived 
from an earlier date, to produce Volume One 
of the General Stud Book. 

In 1913 it was ruled that horses and mares 
which could not be traced in every line of an- 
cestry, no matter how remote, to horses and 
’* mares in Volume One or to a few mares included 
for the first time in Volume Two, were not 
eligible for *the General Stud Book, and were 
not, therefore, entitled to be described as 
thoroughbred. Inclusion of horses in the General 
Stud Book is not a guarantee of ability on the 
racecourse or at stud: it is only a warranty of the 
purest definable ancestry. The inclusion of a 
horse in the General Stud Bevok, therefore, does 
not necessarily make it a good racehorse ; in fact. 


many of the purest thoroughbreds have been 
failures, and many half-bred horses have been 
winners. 

See also Horse Racing; Horses. 

GIRL GUIDES. The Girl Guides Association, 
founded in 1911 by Lord Badcn-Powell, is an 
organizafion for girls parallel to the Boy Scouts 
Association (q.v.), with which it works in close 
contact. It is divided into three branches — 
Brownies (age yi-ii), Guides (age 11-16), and 
Rangers (age 16-21). The adult leaders are 
known as Guiders, and girls between the ages 
of 16 and 21 who are training to be Guiders are 
called Cadets. The administration of the move- 
ment is irf the hands of its Commissioners, who 
arc appointed by Imperial Headquarters, there 
being Commissioners for each District, Division, 
County, and Country. They act as a direct link 
between the Guides themselves and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council at (iirl Guide 
Headquarters. The object of Guiding is to teach 
resource, self-reliance, and practical ability by 
means of camping and out-of-door activities. 
Homecraft and the elements of leadership aie 
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catcrrd for by a series of gradi cl tests and 
proficiency badges. 

Brownies, the youngest group, are divided 
into ‘l^icks’ of 1 8 24 cliildren, under the leader- 
ship of two adult leaders, known to the Brownies 
as ‘Brown Owl’ and ‘Tawny Owl’. A Pack con- 
sists of three or four ‘Sixes’, each wdth its own 
Brownie leader or ‘Sixer’. The Six System 
forms the basis on which the Patrol System is 
built. 

'Phere are between tw'elve and thirty-six girls 
in a Guide company, divided into Patrols, each 
Patrol ol'six or eight girls ^vorking as a unit with a 
gii 1 leader appointed by the Patrol. When a girl 
first joins a Ciuide company she has to pass the 
Tenderfoot Test, which consists of knowing the 
composition of the Union Jack and some of 
the stories connected with it, in learning various 
knots and their uses, and in knowing the Guide 
signs and salute. This, after a month’s atten- 
dance, qualifies her for enrolment as a Girl Guide. 
At the enrolment ceremony she makes the Guide 
Promise: ‘On my honour, 1 promise that I will 
do my best to do my duty to (kxI and the Qiieen, 
to help other people at all times, and to obey the 
Guide Law.’ Then she gives the Guide salute, 


made by raising three fingers of the light hand. 
She is then (‘iititlcd to wear the ti (■loiI-shaj)cd 
Guide badge. 

'The ( juide Law, wliich is I he bnsi^ ol her 
training as a Guide, is as lollows: 

1. A Guide’s lionoui is to be trusted. 

2. A Guide is lo>al. 

3. A (Guide’s duty is to be useful aud to help 
others. 

4. A Guide is a fiiend to all. and a sister to 
every other Guide. 

5. A Guide is courteous. 

6. A (juidc is a friend to animals. 

7. A Guide obeys orders. 

8. A Guide smiles and sings und^.r all 
dilliculties. 

9. A Guide is thrifty. 

10. A Guide is pure in thouglit, word, and 
deed. 

The next stage after the Tenderfoot Test is 
the Second Glass Test (including such subjecis 
as first aid, outdoor discovery, and knotting). 
Having passed this, the Guide can go on to 
develop her individual interests and talents 
through the Proficiency Badge syllabus which 
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covers a wide vaiicty ol subjects ranging from 
Astronomer to Skater, and Pathfinder to Lace- 
makcr. At the same time she can be working 
towards the First Class Test, which is wider in 
scope, and is tested on a liiglier standard than the 
Second Class. This test includes camping, swim- 
A^thorough knowledge of the Guide’s own 
j/eighbouiyiood, cookery, needlework, and child 
care. This turn leads to the Queen’s Guide 
award, the higii.; *^,award for which Guides in this 
age-group can quai/y. To be a Queen’s Guide, 
the (iuide must hold |ic Little House and Wood- 
craft emblem (these r()prescnt six homecraft and 
lburV)utdoor badges respectively) and have done 
at least^ 12 weeks’ regular service for her local 
community and for an overseas community. 
Finally, she takes a ‘Be Prepared’ test to test her 
resourcefulnes and ability to deal with unfamiliar 
ly emergency conditions. The Queen’s Guide 
test is intended primarily as a test of character, 
a Queen’s Guide being able to represent the 
Guide movement with credit on any occasion. 

The Ranger programme is planned to appeal to 
the adolescent’s spiiit of adventure, and includes 
campcral't, homecraft, civics, and practical service 
for others. It also gives opportunities for speciali- 
zing in a variety of sul)jects. There are three 
sections in the Ranger Branch —for Land, Sea, 
and Air Rangers. Land Rangers concentrate 
on an all-round and many-sided training; Sea 
Rangers get spc'cial nautical experience by prac- 
tising seamanship on rivers, lakes, or on the sea; 
Air Rangers combine with the usual Ranger 
activities a training in subjects connected with 
Hying and gliding in preparation for actual air 
experience. 

In addition to the ordinary companies there 
are l^^xtension Companies or Packs for girls who 
are blind, deaf, crippled, or invalids, and also 
for high-grade mental defectives. Whether in 
hospital, institution, or home, they follow the 
normal training as nearly as possible, but with 
tgs£s-^I^ipted, where necessary, to their needs. 
Lone Companies are formed for Guides and 
Rangers who are unable to join ordinary com- 
panies because of their employment or because' 
of the place in which they live, and their training 
is carried out by correspondence. There is also 
an Auxiliary Section of the movement, which 
is open, under certain conditions, to girls in 
approved schools under the Home Oflice, and in 
Homes and Schools for the guidance and train- 
ing of girls taken from undesirable surroundings. 


Every effort is made for such girls to continue as 
Guides when they leave school or home. 

Membership of the Guide Movement in GreAt 
Britain now stands at nearly half a million, with 
a world membership of 2 J million, (iuiding has 
spread to every part of the world; there are 
twenty-six countries which are full members of 
the World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts, and five which are Tenderfoot members. 
'I’here are very close links between the Guides 
of different nations, and international camps, 
conferences, and exchange visits are arranged 
frequently for all branches. 

GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, see Ci lbs. 
Boys’ and* Girls’. 

GIRLS’ LIFE BRIGADE, see Clubs, Boys* and 
Girls*. 

GLADIATORIAL GAMES. The word ‘games’ 
is used in this sense to mean public contests in 
the same way as we speak of Highland Games 
and the Olympic Games (qq.v.). Gladiatorial 
games were contests between professional fighters, 
called gladiators, who were trained in state or 
privately owned schools to fight each other for 
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the amusement of the Roman public. The games 
took place in specially constructed arenas sur- 
r6unded by tiers of seats which could accom- 
modate 20,000 or more spectators. The first 
gladiatorial games are said to have been held 
in Rome in 264 b.g., and soon their popularity 
spread all over the Roman world except in 
Greece, where they found no favour, being quite 
contrary to the Greek idea of an athletic meeting. 

Gladiatorswercoriginallydrawn from prisoners 
of war and condemned criminals; but later, men 
of high rank sometimes voluntarily joined a 
gladiatorial school for the love of fighting. It 
was even known for women to fight in the arena: 
on one occasion in a.d. 90 the Emperor Domitian 
arranged a battle between women aAd dwarfs. 
Many gladiators, often men of superb physique, 
enjoyed great popularity during their career and 
received gifts of armour and money. In certain 
cases they were presented with a wooden sword 
and discharged from further service. 

The games began with a parade of the gladia- 
tors in the arena. Then they stood below the 
box of the emperor or the giver of the games and 
gave their salute — ‘Wc, who are about to die, 
salute you’. There followed a sham battle with 
wooden swords. Then the serious contests began. 
The programmes, which were announced before 
the games, were carefully arranged to provide 
variety. Normally, gladiators fought in the 
armour and with the weapons of their own 
country: Thracians fought with curved daggers 
and small, round bucklers, and Samnites with 
short swords, helmets, and long shields. One of 
the most popular contests was between the 
‘Secutor’ (pursuer) who was fully armed, and 
the ‘Retiarius’ (net- thrower) who wore a tunic 
and carried a net with which he tried to entrap 
his opponent. If he succeeded, he dispatched 
him with a trident which he carried in his belt. 
When a gladiator was at the mercy of his 
opponent, he appealed to the audience, with 
whom rested the verdict of life or death. If they 
turned down their thumbs, he was killed at once; 
if they waved handkerchiefs, he lived to fight 
again. 

As well as public fights between gladiators, 
the hunting and fighting of animals, especially 
elephants and lions, took place in the arena. 
These were called the Venationes. They were 
very popular during the ist century b.g., when 
vast numbers of animals were slaughtered ; but 
their brutality shocked even a Roman audience. 


All forms of gladiatorial contests were pro- 
hibited by the Emperor Constantine in a.d. 325 
because of their brutality. But they did not, in 
fact, come to an end until a.d. 404, when a monk, 
Telcmachus, rushed into the arena to separate 
two gladiators. The spectators were furious and 
stoned the monk to death; but the lyjmepor 
Honorius declared him a martyr, andiinnally pC,t 
an end to the games. 

See also Vol. I: Roman CiviuzAivvi'. . 

GLIDING. A Glider is a rJotorlcss aircraft with 
fixed wings. It was th/, first type of flying 
machine heavier than air to acliievc sucicess. 
There were many attempts to fly with crude 
gliders; but Otto Lilienthal, who experimented 
with them in Germany between 1891 and 1896, 
was the first to do so under full control. Placing 
himself between the wings, he used to run do\v.r 
a hill-side against the wind, leap into the air, 
and descend gently to the bottom of the slope, 
swinging his legs and body to maintain balance. 
Similar controlled gliding descents were made 
in England by Percy Pilcher between 1895 and 
1899, and by Octave Chanute and his assistants 
in the United States of America in 1896. All 
these experimenters hoped to imitate the soaring 
flight of birds; for it had been observed that the 
larger birds were often able to gain height without 
effort by holding their wings rigidly outstretched. 

The first prolonged soaring flight was made 
on 24th October 191 1, by Orville Wright, who, 
with his brother Wilbur, had invented the aero- 
plane 8 years earlier. Flying a glider with 
similar controls to those of his aeroplane, lie 
stayed up for qj minutes over a sandhill on the 
coast of North Carolina, U.S.A. For the next 
10 yr^rs the development of the aeroplane 
claimed so much attention that the ideal of 
soaring like the birds wa" almost forgotten. 
'I'hen, after the First World War, a small group 
of Germans decided t(i take up soaring because 
of the treaty restrictions on aeroplanes:- .They 
succeeded so well that on 24ih August 1922 F. H. 
Hentzen kept a glider aii -borne for 3 hours and 
'landed above his starting-point on the Wasser- 
kuppe mountain in central Germany. 

These soaring flights are explained by the fact 
that the glider flics where the wind is being 
deflected upwards over a hill. Every glider 
moves on a downward path in relation to the 
air surrounding ifc; but if this air is rising just 
as fast as the glider is sinking through it, the 
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jlidcr will get no nearer to tlie ground. If the 
lir is rising faster, the glider will climb. Soaring 
lights are now no longer confined to the wind- 
vaid slopes of hills. On sunny days air often rises 
iom heated ground in a narrow column, called 
i ‘thermar, and gliders, like birds, can gain 
u‘ight by flying in circles to keep within its area. 
Jlouds may form in the tops of these thermals, 
md they sometimes produce showers and 
hunderstorms in which glider pilots find very 
Lrong up-currents. To the leeward of mountain 
tinges there may be waves of air which rise 
D great heights [see Clouds, VoI. Ill): in 1942 

German pilot reached 37,000 feet above sea- 
'A’cl in such a wave. 

Gliders, like aeroplanes, arc controlled by 
ilerons, rudder, and elevator, lo maintain a 
lidcr in its correct downward path, the nose 
lust be slightly depressed .so that, like a bicycle 
ee-whecling downhill, it can be kept moving 
>y the force of gravity. A modern glider, de- 
igijeHjrjr soaring flight, is known as a ‘sailplane’. 
I well stream-lined sailplane may fly at 50 feet 
►er second forwards while losing only 2 feet of 
eight in each second; so it needs an up-current 
f only 2 feet per second to keep it up. In the 
bsence of an up-current, it can glide twenty- 
ive times as far as its height above the ground, 
,nd is therefore said to have a ‘gliding angle’ of 

in 25. The instrument board of a sailplane 
ncludes air-speed indicator, altimeter, blind- 
lying instruments for use in clouds, and, most 


important of all, a ‘variometer’, or ratc-of-climb 
indicator, for finding up-currents. A variometer 
is particularly valuable on cross-country flights. 

Most of the world’s gliding is organi/.eil by 
clubs or schools, because a glider cannot be 
launched without a.ssistance. Some British glid- 
ing clubs operate from hills, such as Dunstable 
Downs, or the Long Mynd, Shropshire; others 
use aerodromes and rely on thermals for soaring. 
A glider is launched either by catapulting it w ith 
an clastic rope, or by towing it with a detachable 
cable. This cable is either wound in by a motor 
winch or pulled along by a car, and can launch 
a glider up to 1,000 feet or more. Higher 
launches are obtained by towing the glider 
behind an aeroplane. A glider lands on a single 
skid, sometimes with a wheel. 

Pupils without previous flying experience 
usually start training in a single-seater ‘primary’ 
glider of simple, robust design, and after a few 
slides, are gradually allow^ed farther off the 
ground as their skill increases. Dual-control 
lessons in tivo-seater gliders are sometimes given. 
Progress in training is marked by awarding a 
scries of certificates from the ‘A’, given for a 
straight glide of 30 seconds, up to the ‘Silver C’, 
for a duration flight of 5 hours, a climb of 1,000 
metres, and a cross-country flight of 50 kilo- 
metres. A few sailplane pilots hold the highest 
award, the ‘Gold Badge’, given for flights of 300 
kilometres distante (186 miles) and 3,000 metres 
altitude (9,843 feet). Gliding records, both 
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A iilider of Biitish dehlRn launched by rubber coid liom Braduell FAlge, where the Derbyshire and^ 
Lancashiie Gliding Club meets. A. E. Slater 


nalioiiiil and international, arc onicially recog- 
nized, with separate categories for single-seaters 
and multi-seatcr^. At the time of writing, the 
oflicial world’s records are: altitude, 22,434 feet; 
distance 4G6 miles ; flight to previously announced 
goal, 374 miles; out-and-return flight, 212 miles; 
duration (two-seater), 50 hrs. 25 mins. 

'J’lansport gliders bear the same relation to 
sailplanes as a towed barge to a yacht, I’Jiey 
were much used for transporting troops and 
equipment during the Second World War, being 
towed by aeroplanes and released near their 
destination. In America a mail-carrying type is 
in regular use, and can be pulled off the ground 
by an aeroplane in full flight. 

See aho Air Dispi.avs. 

See also Vol. IV: Alroim \ni , Giider, 

GLOCKENSPIEL, Pkkoussion Instru- 
ments. 

GOLF. I’he word ‘golf’ probably derives from 
the German word kolbc, meaning a club. Briefly 
the pin pose of the game is to hit a ball over a 
defined area of country in as few shots as pos.sibIe, 
using a number of different clubs for the purpose, 
and finally putting the ball down a hole. 

I. Golf Courses normally consist of 18 
sections called ‘holes’, although there are many 
g-hole courses. 'I'he holes range in length from 


about 130 yards to about fioo, and the total 
length of an 18-hole course is between '6, ooo and 
7,000 yards. J'^ach hole begins with a ‘tee’ a 
turf platform often slightly raised — in which the 
ball may be ‘tee’d up’, or placed in a favourable 
position on a small peg or mound of sand. From 
there the ball is struck towards the ‘gieen’ at the 
end of the hole. 'I’he green is a smooth, closely 
mown area of turf on which llie hole itself, about 
/| in. in diameter, is dug. The position of the 
hole is marked by a flag, the colours of the flags 
of the fust 9 holes being different fiom those of 
the last 9. The country between tee and green 
consists of ‘fairway’, from which, as the word 
suggests, it is comparatively easy to strike the 
ball, and the ‘lOUgh’, W'hich may consist of long 
grass, hcatlicr, or whin bashes, from which it 
may be very difficult to extricate the ball. Thei e 
are two kinds of obstacles on goll courses — 
natural obstacles such as ravines, stre*iiv.'-. ,r*nd 
woods, and artificial obstaGles, called ‘bunkers’, 
which are sand pits dug on the fairway on the 
approaches to the green. The golfer must cal- 
culate the length and direction of his shots to 
avoid the.se. If he hits the ball very much in the 
wrong direction he may go out of bounds, in 
which case he is penalized. 

3. Golf Clubs. Different clubs are needed to 
strike the ball a short or long distance, or from 
different ‘lies* or positions on the ground. When 
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the ball is on the tee, a wooden ‘driver’ is used 
a good average drive is about 200 to 250 yards: 
similarly, when the ball is in a good lie on the 
fairway, a wooden ‘brassic’ or ‘spoon’ is nor- 
mally chosen. When, however, the ball is in a 
difficult position in the rough or is near the 
gr::cr, an iron club is used. Formerly all iron 
eiubs had specific names, such as ‘mashie’, 
‘inashic-iiiblick’, and ‘deck’; but nowadays they 
are made in sets of 8 or 9 and known by their 
number. It is not necessary to possess a complete 
set. Irons vary acco^’ding to the angle of the 
blad^, which determines the height and distance 
of the shot. Thus a No. 7 or No. 8, with blades 
which arc sloped far back, would be chosen to 
hit the l^all out of bunkers or very rough ground, 
or to ‘pitch’ it towards the hole when it was lying 
beside the green. For a straightforward shot 
fr6m the fairway a No. 2 or No. 3 would be 
chosen. On the green itself a ‘putter’, which may 
be either a wooden or iron club, is used. 

3. The Play. Golf games can be played in 
these ways: as ‘singles’ between two people; as 
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Norman von Nida, the Australian professional 
Sport and General 



UMING THE DAT I. OUT OF A BUNKER 

Jos<? Jurado (the Argentine Champion) in a match at the 
Royal VV'imbledon Golf Clu^, Wimbledon 
New York Times 

‘fouisomes’ between two pairs, the members of 
each pair striking their ball alternately; or as a 
‘four-bair between four players playing in pairs, 
each playing his own ball, and the best ball of 
the pair being counted. A single golfer can play 
by himself against ‘bogey’ -a score reasonably 
possible for a proficient golfer fixed for each hole 
of the course. Goll'crs are handicapped accord- 
ing to their skill. If a player can complete a 
round in bogey, he is known as a ‘scratch’ golfer. 
If he is better or worse than bogey, his handicap 
is assessed accordingly. Thus, if a golfer with a 
handicap of 2 plays one with a handicap of 8, 
the former will give his opponent 5 shots during 
the round, to be taken at certain holes which are 
marked on the club score-card. The game is 
won by the player or pair who wins most holes 
during a round. If A wins the first hole by 
holing out in fewer shots than B, he will be ‘ i up’ ; 
if B wins the second, the match will be ‘all 
square’, and so on. 

4. Golf Terms. A great number of terms and 
expressions are associated with golf; and of these 
many have come into everyday use. Some, such 
as ‘fairway*, ‘bunker’, ‘bogey’, ‘scratch*, have 
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already been mentioned: there are many others. 
A ball is called ‘dead’ when it has been putted so 
near the hole that the player cannot miss with 
his next shot. Hence the expression ‘a dead 
certainty’. When A’s ball lies directly between 
the hole and B’s ball, making it impossible lor 
B to hit his ball straight to the hole, B is said to 
be ‘stymied’ — an expression ohen used outside 
the golf course. 'The shot which makes B’s 
number of shots equal to A’s when playing a hole 
is called ‘the like’. Thus one player may have 
two or three shots in hand ‘for the like’. The 
privilege of striking first off the tee is called the 
‘honour’. The winner of one liole invariably 
has the honour at the next, nor can he decline 
it. A hole is said to be ‘halved’ when both 
players take the same number of shots to it. A 
‘divot’ is a lump of turf cut out by the player’s 
club, and it must be replaced. ‘Fore’ is a warn- 
ing shout to people ahead on the course that the 
ball is going to land near them. A player is said 
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to be ‘dormy’ when, at a certain point in the 
round, he cannot be beaten- for example, if he 
were two up and only two holes remained to 
play, he would be ‘dormy two’. 

GOLF, HISTORY OF. Nothing is known 
about the origins of the game of golf, although it 
was probably first played in I folland. Nor is it 
known when and by whom it was introduced 
into Scotland; but it was certainly established 
there by 1457, when it was referred to in the^ 
Scottish Parliament as interfering with the more 
important pursuit of Archery (q.v.). In. iT)!)- 
the Edinburgh town council issued an edict 
prohibiting the citizens from playing at golf or 
similar pastimes on Sundays. Whatever its his- 
tory may have been, golf was recognized at an 
early date as a national game of Scotland. It 
came to be associated with the Scots’ character; 
the people were brought up to know and respect 
its traditions, and golfing terms were ^!sed in 
speech and writing. When, for instance, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, RerJgauntlet, Mr. Fairford 
tells his son that everything is managed for him 
‘like a tec’d ball’, he is using a simile from his 
favourite game which would be widely under- 
stood. 

Golf was known in Scotland as ‘the Roy al and 
Ancient Game of Goff’, and is said to have been 
played by many Scottish kings from early times. 
Charles 1 and James II w'erc keen golfers, and in 
1834 William IV became patron of St. Andrews 
(iolf Club, both then and now the most famous 
of golfing seats. 

It was not until towards the end of the 19th 
century that golf began to spread over England. 
Famous courses, such as Hoylakc in Cheshire 
and Sandwich in Kent, were laid out; and pro- 
fessional golfers were no longer invariably drawn 
from Scotland. And when English courses were 
selected for the Open Championship, Enghsli 
golfers could claim that they played on an equal 
footing with their northern neighbours 7 ‘'^ 0 ?^ - 
tournaments at the beginning of the 20th century 
were dominated by the great English golfers 
J. H. Taylor, James Braid, and Harry Vardon. 

Golf has now spread to many countries in the 
world and has taken root particularly in the 
United States. It was unknown there before 
1890; but to-day American golfers are among 
the greatest in the world and have contributed 
much . to the development of the game as wc 
know it. 
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There are now about 2,000 golf clubs in Great 
Hiilain, ranging I’roin fainous championship 
courses to small public courses or ‘links’. Private 
rlulxs are financed by the subscriptions of mem- 
bers and by the ‘green fees’ of visitors who pay 
lor temporary use of the course. On public or 
municipal courses anyone c.in play by paying a 
small sum. Most of the larger clubs employ a 
full- rime professional golfer, who gives lessons 
and runs a shop where clubs, balls, and other 
equipment can be bought or repaired. Grounds- 
men are also employed to keep the course in 
good condition. Some of these professionals have 
very of ten graduated from the ranks of ‘caddies’ 
— boys employed to carry players’ golf clubs — 
who have followed the gaitie from childhood. 

Golf has become a popular form of exercise 
and relaxation for all classes of people, both men 
and women. A bo>' can begin to hit a golf ball 


when he is 7 and still be able to play a round w-hen 
he is 70. The possession of a good golf couise 
in the neighbourhood is a considerable com- 
mercial asset to a holiday resort some of the 
finest courses often being near seaside resorts, 
where the sandy soil is suitable for the construc- 
tion of a course. Every year amateur and pro- 
fessional tournaments, both for men and w omen, 
are arranged all over the country, professionals 
playing for prize money and amateurs for 
trophies. The most important event is the Open 
Championship to which competitors, both 
amateur and professional, come from many 
countries. International matches are also played 
betw'een England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
as w ell as betw een other countries. The principal 
matches are between Britain and the U.S.A., 
amateurs playing for the Walker Cup, profes- 
sionals for the R>dcr Cup, and women for the 
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Curtis Cup. In golf tournaments the public are 
able to pay to follow the players round the course 
and watch the masters of the game at close 
quarters. 

Sec also Golf. 

GRAMOPHONE (Phonograph). Attempts to 
record sound had been made from the beginning 
of the 19th century'; but the first man to succeed 
in doing this was E. L. Scott, an Irishman whose 
family had lived in France for a long time. In 
1857 invented an instrument which he called 
the Phonautograph (from Greek words meaning 
‘voice’, ‘self’, and ‘write’): this instrument could 
make a record of sound, but could not reproduce 
or ‘play it back*. Shortly afterwards the famous 
American inventor, Thomas Edison (q.v. Vol. 
V.), invented a machine which he called the 
Phonograph, which could both record and 
reproduce sound. It is said that the first words 
which Edison actually reproduced w'ere ‘Alary 
had a little lamb’. In 1880 another American, 
Emile Berliner, obtained patents for several great 
improvements on Edison’s phonograph. He 
called his instrument the Gramophone, an 
inversion of Ediso^i’s title. 


Sound is produced by vibrations, and, to 
reach our ears, must travel through some 
material substance. Usually the medium is air, 
although sound can be transmitted by other 
means; for example, by (he bones of the head, as 
can be shown by gripping a fork between the teeth 
and tapping it (see Vol. HI, Sound). Sound 
waves cause objects to vibrate when they strike 
them. When a singer was recording with the 
older type of gramophone and phonograph, he 
sang into a horn whicli had a thin metal plate 
called a diaphragm. When tlie sound waves 
struck the diaphragm, it vibrated and open^ted a 
cutting needle which scratched (lie sound waves 
on a revolving wax record. When (hr needle 
moved again along the grooves of the record, 
the vibra(ions were transmi((ed to the sound 
box of the machine which reproduced them, 
greatly amplified, and threw them into the air 
through a horn. In the phonautograph Scott 
used a rotating cylinder coated with lampblack 
as his writing paper, and a hog’s hair biistle 
attached to a parchment diaphragm as his pen. 
Edison used tin foil on a cylinder instead of 
lampblack, and a rigid needle instead of a 
brislle. During recording, the needle made per- 
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Dcndicular or ‘hill and dale’ cuts in the tin foil. 
Berliner substituted for Edison’s cylinder a plate 
A^hich revolved on a turntable, and his cutting 
leedle made side-to-side instead of perpendicular 
impressions on the record. With both these* 
machines the record was revolved by a handle 
ivhich was turned continuously by the operator. 
Later, a clockwork mechanism was devised 
ivhich needed to be rewound frequently. 

Originally records could not be duplicated, 
but had to be made direct. A singer used to sing 
into a number of recording machines, each of 
whir^j produced a record of the song. Later, it 
was found that, by the process of electro-plating, 
a diiplicjite in copper could be produced from 
the original wax record on which the recording 
was made. From this hard or ‘master’ record 
a mould could be made from which any number 
of disks could be produced. This process remains 
(he same to-day. The ‘shellac’ composition of 
wliich /'ccords arc made was first used by Ber- 
liner. As a result of the process of duplicating 
records, a separate machine, the gramophone, 
could be used for reproducing only. 

In 1925 electric recording was introduced. 
Tlie horn was replaced by a microphone and 
an electric amj)lifier. When recording, sound 
vibrations are picked up by the microphone, and 
arc lurned into electric currents. These vibrate 
the cutting needle travelling over the revolving 
wax disk. In reproducing the sound, the needle 
communicates the vibrations to a ‘pick-up’, 
w hich transmits corresponding electric vibrations 
to the interior of the instrument, where they are 
amplified by electric ‘valves’. Corresponding 
mechanical vibrations are transmitted to a ‘loud- 
sp(*aker’, from which they issue as sound. The 
motor which revolves the records is also driven 
electrically. The electric process gives a far 
more natural recording than that of the old 
‘acoustic’ methods. Recording can also be done 
by magnetizing metal tape or wire, or paper tape 
coalecl with metallic powder. Sound vibrations 
picked up by a microphone cause vibrations in 
the current passed tli rough an electromagnet, 
riiis method is used particularly for recording 
public speeches or ceremonies. 

Neither Edison nor Berliner can have ima- 
gined that their inventions would develop into 
the great modern gramophone and record in- 
dustries. Edison designed his phonograph as a 
‘dictating’ machine for use iif offices. Berliner 
thought that his gramophone might be used for 


‘talking dolls’, and actually produced some of 
them. It was only at the beginning of the 20th 
century, when great artists such as Caruso and* 
Melba recorded their voices, that the potential 
value of the gramophone as a means of enter- 
tainment began to be understood. At first vocal 
and violin solos made the best records, while the 
sound of the piano did not reproduce at that 
time with any success. The- first opera to be 
recorded was Verdi’s Ernani in 1903, and the 
first complete symphony was Beethoven’s Fifth, 
recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1909. In the last 20 or 30 years a vast number 
of orchestral and vocal records of all kinds have 
been recorded, and albums of complete operatic 
and orchestral works can be bought. Many of 
the records made in the early days of recording 
have been re-recorded, the voice part being 
taken from the old record, and a new orchestral 
accompaniment added. For a long lime records 
were single-sided, but from 1905 double-sided 
ones began to be made. 

To-day the scope of recording is very wide. 
The microphone can record whole performances 
of plays and concerts, the speeches ol‘ statesmen, 
the noises of crowds on great ocicasions, the songs 
of birds, and the noi.ses of' animals. These 
recordings can be played back later on any 
number of occasions. Apart from giving enter- 
tainment, they give a valuable documentary 
picture of our times. The gramophone is being 
increasingly used for a number of special pur- 
poses. It is used to make long records or ‘talking 
books’ for the blind; for research into folk music; 
and in education for teaching the pronunciation 
of foreign languages. Also, the modern form of 
Edison's phonograph, known as the dictaphone, 
is used in large offices for dictating letters. 

See also Vol. VIII: SoiM) Rlcouding. 

GRAND NATIONAL RACE. This, the 
world’s greatest steeplechase (jumping race), is 
run over 4 miles 856 yards at Li\erpool every 
March. It dates from 1839, and was at first 
called The Grand Livcrj^ool Steeplechase. From 
1847 (he race was called the Grand National 
Steeplechase. Entry is open to horses aged 6 
years and over who have previously won a steeple- 
chase of 3 miles in length and of a certain value. 

The Grand National calls for the greatest 
skill, ability, an4 stamina on the part of both 
horse and jockey. But w hereas the Dicunv* (q.v.) 
is invariably contested by very highly bred 
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Tfip winner was Russian Hero, whose jockey can just be seen on the extreme left. Sport and Central 


horses, the Grand National has been contested 
and >von by horses of obscure origin, many of 
them bought for a small sum. It is on record 
that one winner had pulled a horse-drawn 
station omnibus. J^ovvadays the top-class steeple- 
chaser, bred especially for cross-country sport, 
is a much more valuable horse than his ancestors 
were, although it is still possible for an astute 
buyer to get a bargain. Ireland has always been 
the best breeding ground for steeplechasers, and 
out of the last forty-four winners of the Grand 
National thirty-one were bred and raised there. 
In fact, it is impossible to find an occasion when 
Ireland did not have a big interest in the race, 
and more often than not the winner has been 
bred, owned, ridden, or trained by an Irishman. 
There have also been winners from New Zealand, 
U.S.A., and France. 

There are sixteen obstacles on the Grand 
National course, and all but the last two — the 
open ditch and the w^ater jump— have to be 



< 

jumped twice. The most famous of the jumps 
are ‘Becher's Brook’ and ‘Valentine’s Brook’. 
These are fences with, a natural brook on the 
far side. The course is an irregular shape and 
just before ‘Valentine’s Brook’ there is a sharp 
turn called the ‘Canal Turn’. This stretch is 
considered the most exciting and diflicult. The 
highest fence is at the open ditch. It is 5ft. 2 in. 
high and 3ft. 9 in. wide. The ditch itself is 6 
feet wide, so altogether the horse has to jump 
5 ft. 2 in. in height and 9 ft. 9 in. in width. The 
diagram shows the position of the jumps. 

Gigantic as these jumps are, several athletes 
have been round the course, taking them all 
successfully, even the great water jumps. But 
many horses refuse and some fall, so that only 
a small proportion of the starters finish. The 
field is usually between 25 and 35. The largest 
number of starters was 66 in 1929, and the 
largest number to finish was 18 in 1947. In 
1928 only 2 horses finished. Several horses have 
won the race twice. The most recent double 
winner was Reynoldstown in 1934 and 1935. 
He also set up the record time of ^ min. i J sec. 

See also lioRSE Racing. 

GRAND PRIX RAGES, see Motor Racing; 
Motor Cycle Races. 

GREEK DANCING. History shows that the 
first impetus to the creation of almost any art lies 
in religion. The first dances of the Greeks w ere 
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part of their religious Ritual (q.v. Vol. I); and 
their evolution followed the history of the 
CJreek race throughout all its ages. 

The primitive rituals of the Minoan peoples 
(q.v. Vol. I) of the Aegean included dances, but 
very little is known of the dancing of this period. 
Clear references, however, to the dances of the 
(Greeks are found in the writings of Homer, 
Which tell of religious ceremonies, sacrifices, and 
luncral rites, and of bridal dances and vintage 
dances. There is one vivid description of a dance 
in which youths and maidens, holding one 
another by the wrist in long lines, advanced and 
* retired, much after the manner of many folk 
dances. , Homer also gives us a short but vivid 
picture of two boys dancing with a ‘goodly ball 
of purple hue’. 

During the Dorian era, the art of dancing 
df-vcloped a great deal, and in the 5th century 
U.C., that golden age of CJreck culture, the dance 
because a means of expression of every phase of 
human life, thought, and feeling. There were 
ritual dances as part of worship in the temples; 
and there were the dances of the chorus as part 
of’ drama in the theatres. There were dances of 
mourning at funeral ceremonies; and social 
dances at weddings and other social festivities, 
'fherc were country dances danced at the festi- 
vals of the seasons, and religious ecstatic dances 
connected with the festivals of Dionysus. The 
ancient Greeks appear to have expressed them- 
selves through the medium of the dance at all 
times and in all places. The high ideal of 
physical beauty held by the Hellenes of the 5th 
century n.c. inspired their dancing — and these 
same ideals have inspired the revival of Greek 
Dancing in this present century. 

At the end of the 19th century there was an 
increasing urge to break from the conventional 
form of the Ballet (q.v.) and to produce a 
form of dance with more .scope for individual 
expression. This break showed itself first in an 
eccentric and contorted form of movement 
originating in the Montmartre district of Paris, 
but which rq^tricted itself to the music halls and 
had little effect on serious dancing. 

The truly creative move came from America 
through a great artist, Isadora Duncan. She 
turned first to nature for her inspiration, and, 
to quote her own words, attempted ‘to seek in 
nature the fairest forms, and to find the move- 
ment which expresses the soal of these forms’. 
To interpret her ideas she had to form a new 


technique, many of the ideas for which she drew 
from the Hellenic arts. 

About the same time, an English dancer. 
Ruby Ginner, was also evolving a technique of 
dancing capable of expressing a wide range of 
dramatic feeling and emotion. She turned to 
the dances of ancient Greece as a guide, and 
studied the movements of dancers and athletes 
as portrayed on Greek vases and sculptures. She 
selected and reconstructed certain recurring 
poses and movements, and used them as the 
basis of a definite technique, designed to produce 
the proportion, rhythm, and naturalism of Greek 
art. She then evolved many more movements 
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MODERN GREEK DANCERS 

Claude Harris 


able not only to express the ideas of the ancients, 
but also those of modern life. She studied the 
Greek dramatists, poets, and philosophers for the 
aesthetic inspiration of her work. Other dancers 
were also striving to find new and freer methods 
for the art of the dance, and all were to some 
degree influenced by the ancient Greek ideals of 
the dance. 

The great difiference between the revived 
Greek Dance and the Ballet lies in the fact that 
the Greek dance is more entirely a dance of 
gesture rather than of step. In ancient Greece 
the dance was performed in vast spaces under 
the open sky, and small intricate steps would 
hardly have been visible to the audiences rising 
tier above tier upon the hill-side. Only broad, 
free steps could have carried the dancer round 
the great circles of the orchestras. The ancient 
dance being primarily dramatic and interpreta- 
tive, gesture was of first importance — a language 
in itself. Modern Greek dancing naturally fol- 
lowed the same lines. In comparison with the 
Ballet it is limited in its number of steps, but 
the gestures and arm movements arc far more 
numerous and varied. 

The work of Isadora Duncan spread in France, 
Germany, and America; but in England the 
Ruby Ginner form of dance has spread farthest. 
Her school, established in London in 1916, soon 
gave rise to other centres under trained teachers. 
In r 923 the Greek Dance Association was formed, 
and now conducts public examinations for 
teachers, students, and children. I’hc revival 
of Greek Dancing began as an art in the theatre, 
but its educational value was soon realized. It 
is now taught in many schools in the British Isles, 


and large and growing centres of dancing exist 
in all the Dominions as well as clscwlic^c 
throughout the world. 

See also Dancing, History of. 

See also Vol. I: Greek Civimzai ion. 

GREEK GAMES, see Olympic: Games. 

GREYHOUND RACING (TRACK). Before 
greyhound track racing started in America in 
1909, attempts had been made to popularize 
greyhound sport in other ways than Goursinij 
(q.v.). As early as 1876 the first mechanical hare 
made its appearance in a meeting at the Welsh 
Harp, Hendon. Mounted on a rail, the ‘hare’ 
was drawn along at the end of a cord w^ound 
round a windlass. The event was favourably 
reported in T/ie Times, and might have been 
successful if the course had not been straight; 
but on the straight 400-yards’ course the races 
were all won by the fastest dogs, and not by the 
cleverest — those which had proved most suc- 
cessful in the coursing field in pursuit of a real 
hare. In 1890, therefore, a patent w'as taken out 
for a circular track, but the inventor was 
financially unable to put his scheme into prac- 
tice. Later in the 1890's attempts w ere made to 
show the coursing of live hares with greyhounds 
in a stadium; but after a temporary popularity, 
the sport fell out of favour because people dis- 
liked the sight of the constant killing of hares. 

The first demonstration of a mechanical lure 
in America was given in 1907 at Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, and the inventor, O. P. Smith, 
built the first greyhound track at I’uscon, 
Arizona, in 1909. A second track appeared in 
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Texas in 1912. After many improvements, 
circular-track greyhound racing was brought to 
England and opened at Belle Vue, Manchester, 
on 24 June 1926; and in 1927 it started at the 
White City in London. It flourished immedi-* 
ately, and within a year over fifty greyhound 
tracks had been prepared or were being planned 
all over the country. The National Greyhound 
Racing Club, consisting of well-known sports- 
men who had no financial interest in the race- 
^ courses, was established in 1928. The Club was 
to be responsible for drawing up the rules and 
regulations and for seeing that they were carried 
• out. At the same time the racecourse manage- 
ments feymed a federation — the National Grey- 
hound Racing Society of Great Britain — to look 
after the administrative and financial side. The 
Betting and I.otteries Act of 1934 made certain 
provisions concerning licensing the legal use of 
totalizators and betting on racecourses {see Bt r- 
TiN(; iyid (jAMbling) ; but it did not concern 
itself with the direction of racing, which was left 
in the hands of the N.G.R.C. 

In England, Scotland, and Wales there are 
about 150 dog-tracks, of which 78 arc approved 
by the N.G.R.C. and race under their rules. 
The CHub, a very efiiciently run organization, 
keeps a most careful watch on all records, 
identities, and registrations. All greyhounds 
must be registered before they can race on a 


N.G.R.C. track, and since 1928 over 122,640 
registrations have been accepted and filed. A 
complete description of each dog is recorded^ 
and an Identity Book is issued containing all 
its particulars — the names of its sire and dam, 
date of birth, sex, measurements, colour of its 
eyes, and even detailed descriptions of toes and 
toe-nails — a necessary precaution against the 
substitution of one dog ibr another. 

The rearing of puppies up to tlie age of 15 
months (the age at which a greyhound may 
begin competing on an approved course) is now 
considered one of the most important activities 
in the background of the sport. Under the skil- 
ful care of professional rearers, the eager puppy 
or ‘sapling* who is ready to chase anything that 
moves, is brought on slowly and methodically in 
healthy open spares. With steadily increasing 
spells of light schooling, the youngsters’ con- 
stitution is built up to withstand the days of 
serious training ahead. Every racecourse has its 
own training and schooling establishment. 

Each racecourse has an appointed number of 
qualified officials who must be ajiproved by the 
stewards of the N.G.R.C. These arc three 
stewards, a veterinary surgeoy, a judge, racing 
manager, starter, time-keeper, and hare-con- 
troller. Greyhound racecourses vary consider- 
ably in measurement; the smallest circuit, at 
Norwich, is only 322 yards all round, while the 
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largest, West Ham, London, measures 520 yards. 
Under the Rules of Racing all greyhounds must 
parade round the track before each race, wearing 
the racing colours representing their position in 
the ‘traps' — the boxes just behind the starting- 
point in which the dogs are placed in prepara- 
tion for the start. Each trap has a colour, the 
same colours being used on all tracks throughout 
the country: Trap *, Red; Trap 2, Blue; Trap 3, 
White; Trap 4, Black; Trap 5, Orange; Trap 6, 
White and Black Stripes. Trap i is always on 
the inside — nearest the inner rail. Not more than 
six dogs can compete in flat races, and not more 
than five in hurdle events. On the signal for the 
start, the ‘hare’ is moved off, and when it passes 
a certain point in front of the starting box, the 
trap doors are autornalically raised, and the 
dogs dash out. 

C 3 n the small courses the speed straights are 
.short and the bends arc sharp and dillicult — 
courses especially suited to the smaller type of 
dog which can turn quickly. The big tracks, 
known as galloping tracks, have much longer 
straights and wider bends. Electric hares are 
used either on the inside or on the outside of the 
track — to a good nxeer it makes little difference 
which side the hare travels. The distances of 
races vary at each track, to allow the starting 
position to be as far back from the first bend as 
possible, and to reduce bunching and bumping. 

The principal interest in the sport lies in the 
fact that dogs have different starting paces and 
very different ways of running. A dog’s speed 
is fastest in the first 200 yards, sometimes reach- 
ing a speed of 36 m.p.h. The average time of 
a 525-yard.s’ race is 30 seconds. (The national 
record for this distance is 28’64 seconds.) I’liere 
is the ‘flash starter’ w'ho brings a gasp from the 
crowd with his lightning breaks; the ‘railer’ who 
clings tenaciously to the rails; the ‘stayers’ who 
stage their dramatic last-minute bursts on the 
home straight; and the wise old ‘veterans’, 
whose clever use of track-craft outmatches the 
wild pace of the flyers. Also there are the dashing 
young puppies who play havoc with ‘form’, and, 
perhaps the most attractive of all, the ‘hurdlers’. 
A contest of first-rate jumpers, taking the four 
flights of 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles with smooth, fluent 
leaps that cover nearly 30 feet, is a stimulating 
exhibition of graceful motion. 

7 'he Greyhound Derby is tl^c blue riband of 
the track, and there arc seven other classics as 
well. I’hc most famous of all raring greyhounds 


was Mick the Miller, the winner of four classics, 
including two Derbys. He was not only a fast, 
powerful dog, but intelligent — and even when 
only 5 years old, could outwut his faster rivals. 
After his death in 1938 his body was presented 
to the Natural History Museum. 

Sec also Dor;s, Drkeds of, Section 2; Coursing. 

GROUSE SHOOTING 9 see Game Shooting. ' 

GUINEA PIG, Pets; also Vol. II, C.-wv. 

GUITAR, see Lutes and Guitars. 

GUNS, see Sporting Guns and Rifles.^ 

GYMKHANAS. The origin of this word is 
obscure; but it is probably a corruption of the 
first syllable of gymnastics and the Hindustani 
word geml-khana, meaning a rackcts-court or 
sports arena. The first gymkhanas were little 
more than improvised horse-races, conducted 
with little ceremony and fewer rules. These 
impromptu meetings became increasingly popu- 
lar, and, as a result, increasingly elaborate. 
Gymkhanas are now a very popular form of 
summer afternoon’s amusement, and there are 
few parts of the country where they are not held. 
They are often organized by local branches ol* 
the Pony Club (q.v.). 

Those responsible must take account of many 
considerations. Having found a suitalile meet- 
ing place, they must arrange car parks and per- 
haps engage a band. Ice-cream and minerals 
for the hot and thirsty must be provided, as well 
as water and hay for the ponies and fiorscs. 
Variety in the nature of events is desirable, and 
all the difierent implements of contest — lances, 
eggs, spoons, chairs, sacks, balls and baskets, 
buttons, and needles and thread — must be made 
available. Tact is often necessary when, for 
instance, a kicking pony has to be ordered out. 
And at the last moment, the whole undertaking 
may be completely ruined by a downpour of rain. 

There are a great number of possible events, 
but certain events, such as the bending competi- 
tion and musical chairs, arc included in almost 
all gymkhanas. In the former, two sets (or more) 
of poles are placed upright and 8 yards apart in 
lines at one end of the gymkhana ground. The 
competitors, one rider for each set of poles, start 
at the other end, gallop to the first pole, which 
they pass on their right, and l ide zigzagging 
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'J he vetc‘ran t lass for horses and ponies is being judged 
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between the poles to tlie last one, and then 
back again between the poles, and so to the 
start. I'liere are vai ions Torins of musieal chairs ; 
in one I'orin a number of wooden buckets are 
placed at one end of the ground. The com- 
petitors, who number one more than the buckets, 
canter lound in a large circle or at (he other end 
of tlic ground, while the band plays. The 
moment the music stops, they gallop towards 
the buckets, circle a post, ride up to the buckets, 
and seize one. The rider without a bucket drops 
out. Each time another bucket is removed, until 
only one bucket and two riders remain. 

Most events consist of a race in one form or 
another — the egg and spoon race, the groom’s 
race, and the rescue race. In the latter a num- 
ber of girls sit in chairs with their ankles and 
hands tied together. The boys, leading spare 
ponies, ride to horse-holders and hand over the 
ponies. They then run to the girls, release them, 
and push them in wheelbarrows back to the 
ponies. Then they all mount and race back to 
the start. C*)tlicr events include a competition 
for the best turned out pony and rider, hand- 
kerchief snatching, wrestling on horseback, and 
tent pegging. Most gymkhanas include also 
some jumping contests. 

See also Hieing; Pony Club. 

GYMNASTICS. This is the practice of physical 
exercises for recreation and for the development 


of bodily physiepte. I'hc building where these 
exercises arc performed, and where special 
apparatus is installed for the purpose, is knowm 
as the gymnasium. GymnastR\s \vere practised 
in the ancient civilizations of China, India, 
and h^gypt; and particularly under the Greeks, 
who had a high ideal of bodily culture and 
honoured the victors of athletic contests {see 
Or.YMi'ic Games). 'I'lie word gymnastics derives 
from the Greek word meaning ‘naked’; for com- 
petitors in athletic contests used to exercise 
naked in the gymnasia. The Greeks recognized 
that gymnastics were important to the good 
health and all-round development of the young 
and they therefore associated this practice with 
education: Greek boys received many of their 
lessons in the gymnasia. The Greeks also used 
the gymnasia as centres w'hcre they went for 
intellectual discussion, much as the Romans used 
the baths {see Roman Baths). Famous philo- 
sophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, used to 
lecture and talk there. 

After the Greeks the practice of gymnastics 
I'ell into neglect, and it was not until the Renais- 
sance that interest in systematic physical exer- 
cise w'as revived. The French philosopher 
Rousseau was an advocate of gymnastics for 
promoting good health. At the beginning 
of the 19th cciUury F. L. Jalm in Germany, 
Nachtegall in Denmark, and P. H. Ling in 
Sweden did a great deal to promote a revival 
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ill this typo of exercise. Jahii was responsible 
for exorcises porlbrmecl on the horizontal and 
parallel bars. Ling was the founder of the 
modern educational physical training, and laid 
down tables or lists of rather Ibrnial exercises 
which were diisigned to exercise each part of the 
body in turn. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the revival of gymnastics on the Con- 
tinent and especially in Scandinavia began to 
have its effect in England. At the beginning of 
tl)is century the Scottish Education Department 
ofTicially adopted Swedish methods, and in 
England in 1904 the Board of Education pub- 
lished a syllabus of Physical Training. To-day 
gymnastics are an essential part of training in 
schools and in the armed forces, especially with 
recruits; and they are included in the activities 
of voluntary organizations such as the Boys’ 
Brigade and the Boy Scours (c|q.v.) and most 
other youth organizations. Special gymnastic 
courses are prescribed for people suffering from 
certain diseases and from the effects of certain 
wounds. Gymnastic displays have become a 
feature of the modern Olympic Games. 

Gymnastics arc performed with and without 
special apparatus. Included in the usual equip- 
ment of a gymnasium are parallel and horizontal 
bars, a wooden horse over v/hich the gymnasts 
perform a variety of vaults, andVopes slung from 
the roof. Modern gymnastics tend to stress free 


and rhythmical movement rather than the more 
precise and formal exercises of the pAst. It is 
their object to train every part of the body evenly, 
and not to develop great muscular strength. 
Rhythm, balance, and timing arc emphasized. 

Recent years have seen the rise of movements 
entirely concerned with physical training — many 
of them for women. In the late 1920's the 
women’s ‘Keep Fit Movement’ started in Sun- 
derland; and in 1930 the late Mrs. Bagot Stack 
founded the Women’s League of Health and 
Beauty. Popular as these movements have been, 
there has been nothing in this country to equal 
in size the ‘Sokol’ gymnastic movement in 
Czechoslovakia or the ‘Strength Through Joy’ 
movement in Nazi Germany. Both of these had 
a strong political significance, the Sokol being 
a method of keeping alive a spirit of indepen- 
dence among the Czech people under the 
Austrian domination (see Czechoslovaks, Vol. 
I), and the Strength 'Phrough Joy being a 
method of inculcating the Nazi spirit. In 1935 
the Central Council of Physical Recreation was 
founded in Britain to promote agreement on 
national standards of training and leadership. 
The fact that its members include some seventy 
national organizations concerned with physical 
training shows how diversely the British people 
pursue a commoniaim. 

See als6 Athletics. 
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HAMMOND ORGAN, see Musk:al Tnstrii- 

MKNTs, Section 3. 

HARE AND HOUNDS, see Tracking. 

HAJIE HUNTING. Hares arc hunted by four 
types of hounds: the greyhound, which hunts 
solely Ijy sight {see C<3URsin(;), the harrier, the 
beagle, and the basset-hound, all of which hunt, 
like the foxhound, by scent. Of the three latter 
types of hound, the harrier is the largest, being 
only slightly smaller than the foxhound; har- 
riers are i'ollowed on horseback. I’he beagle is 
I'roni J4 to 16 inches high (the average foxhound 
is about 24 inches); and the basset-hound is 
usually rather smaller. Both are hunted and 
followed on foot. 'I’hough hare hunting is a 
much older sport than fox hunting, it is now 
considerably less popular, there being only some 
60 packs of hare-hounds in Great Britain com- 
pai ed with almost 200 packs of foxhounds. 

The general organization of a hare-hunting 
country, whether the pack kept is one of harriers, 
beagles, or basset-hounds, is identical with the 
organization of a fox-hunting country, while 
hare-hounds are bred and managed, and, in 
general, handled in the field, in just the same 
way as are fbxliounds. Such differences as do 
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exist between the two are due solely to the dif- 
ferent habits and natures of foxes and hares. 
The fox is a woodland creature which, if forced 
into open country, may be expected to run fairly 
straight, eventually seeking refuge in an earth 
or underground hole. The hare, on the other 
hand, is a creature of the fields, with no hole 
in which to take refuge; so she has to rely for her 
safety on tricks which she hopes will baffle the 
pursuing hounds. (To hunting people a hare is 
always ‘she’, no matter which sex it may be.) 
Many are the tricks played by a hunted hare: 
she will run back along her own track for some 
distance, and then take a great sideways spring; 
.she will run in circles round and round the same 
field, ancf then spring off to one side; she will 
push up a fresh hare, herself lying down in 
its ‘form’ or seat. In general, a hare runs in 
circles rather than along fairly straight lines 
as does a fox {see Hare, Vol. II). 

Because of her tricks, and because a hare’s 
scent is a little weaker than that of a fox, it is 
much harder for hounds to hunt a hare than a 
fox. Hare hunting is therefore a slower process 
than fox hunting, wuth less dash and devilry 
about it. The foxhound hivUsman is a com- 
paratively noi.sy fellow, chc( ring his hounds and 
blowing his horn at fairly frequent intervals. 
The hare huntsman, however, knov/s that his 
hounds must concentrate their whole attention 
on following the scent, and must not be 
distracted by his cheers, nor urged to push on 
too fast lest they overrun the scent at the place 
where the hare has made one of her sudden 
twists. The hunting of the hare, indeed, is an 
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inch-by-inch affair, though with a good scent 
many of those inches are covered at a very fast 
pace. 

One of the chief differences between fox and 
hare hunting lies in the ‘draw’ — the search for 
the quarry. The fox normally lies in a wood, 
and the hounds alone look for it, the followers 
playing no part in the search. But the hare may 
be lying anywhere -in the open fields, and, since 
it would be an endless task for ten or even 
fifteen couple of hounds to search the whole of 
every field, the help of the followers is enlisted, 
and they are asked to spread out behind the 
hounds and keep their eyes open for a hare 
squatting in her form. 

Harriers in general hunt in good riding 
countries where there are no foxhounds ; beagles 
or basset-hounds in fox-hunting countries. Fox 
hunting, which involves the keeping of horses 
and the wearing of special clothes, is a much 
more expensive amusement than hare hunting 
on foot. Following a paci: of beagles or basset- 
hounds can be very gooa exercise and much 
fun, and can teach one a grea^ deal about hounds 
and hunting, as well as natural history, at very 
small cost. , 

Sec abo Hunhno, IIisiory of; Coursing; Fox 
Hunting. 

HARLEQUINADE AND PANTOMIME. 

Harlequin was originally in the Middle Ages a 
legendary figure in Continental folk-talc, the 
leader of a troupe of demon huntsmen, at first 
sinister, then comic. Some people think there 
may also be a connexion between the name of 
Harlequin and that of the ‘hell-mouth’, one of 
the stock devices of the medieval stage, which 
was called in France la chappe d^Hellequin. Harle- 
quin first appears as a character in the theatre 
as one of a group of comedians of the Italian 
Gommedia dell’ Arte, who, acting with masks, 
mime, and spontaneously invented dialogue, be- 
came popular all over Europe in the early i6th 
century. 

When the Italian actors of the Gommedia 
deir Arte went to France in the late i6th cen- 
tury, Arlecchino (Harlequin) appeared as the 
comic valet or zany, wearing a garment of 
motley patches with a feathered cap and black 
mask. He was the leader of the troupe, which 
included other well-known chgiracters. Pedro- 
lino, best known by his French name of Pierrot, 
was the sly and malicious character who used 


the stupid Harlequin as the butt of his jokes. 
Pulcinella (or Punchinello) w'as the rogue and 
practical joker who, according to some authori- 
ties, became the English Punch {see Punch and 
Judy). Pantalone was the greybeard and con- 
ventional father, the ‘lean and slippered panta- 
loon* referred to by jaques in As Tou Like It, 
Scaramuccia was the manservant, for a long 
time the companion of Pulcinella. Golurnbine 
was the pretty maidservant who later becomes 
the sweetheart of Harlequin. 

The Italian actors incurred the displeasure of 
Louis XIV, and the troupe lost its importance 
in Frjince, appearing only on fairgrounds, with 
the play turned to a mime in dumb show. In 
course of time the characters changed. By the 
17th century Harlequin had become the wit, 
and the conventional dress became a tight, 
diamond-checked costume. Pierrot became the 
fool; but owing to the influence in the igth 
century of the great French mime, Deburau, he 
became also a pathetic character, sometimes 
standing for the gullible and romantic qualities 
of youth, often disappointed in his love for 
Golurnbine. His typical costume is the loose, 
white, clown-like garment, and his face is chalky 
white and without a mask. 

During the i8th century in England Harle- 
quin attached to himself and his troupe many 
popular stories of the limes with astonishing 
events and transformations. It was at this point 
that pantomime as we know it began to emei gc. 
The term strictly means a representation in 
dumb show, so the plays in which Harlequin and 
his troupe had speaking parts were called speak- 
ing pantomimes. For many years these old 
traditional figures were the central characters 
of pantomime, which became so popular that, 
until the end of the Regency period, it was 
played all the year round. Later the Harlequin 
shows were associated with fairy talcs and the 
folk-tales of many nations, and were given 
mainly for the entertainment of children. Har- 
lequin became less important in pantomime 
proper, which began to develop on rather 
different lines. 

It was John Rich, at his theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in the latter half of the i8th century, 
who established performances of the Harle- 
quinade in England, and who saw its wider 
possibilities for stage spectacle, and added extra 
characters to thef stock ones. One of these 
characters was the Glown (q.v.), with whom the 
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name of Joseph Grimaldi (q.v. Vol. V) is 
associated, and who soon outshone the others in 
importance. About this time also it became fhe 
custom to present the pantomime in two parts. 
The first part had a fairy-story framework; but 
when the fairy-tale with its appropriate charac- 
ters had been enacted, there came the transfor- 
mation. The Fairy Queen turned the fairy-tale 
characters into the characters of the Harle- 
quinade, who, with the clown, turned the rest 
, of the evening into a series of comic events. This 
transformation scene has remained one of the 
special features of pantomime. It uses all the 
* splendour and ingenuity of stage devices. The 
curtain. rises on an elaborate scene, thronged 
with actors and troupes of dancers. Gauze cur- 
tains rise one after another to disclose more and 
more vistas, with the ligliting changing all the 
time to heighten the effect of wonder. 

John Rich at his own theatre greatly developed 


the form of pantomime, and the theatres at 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Sadler’s Wells 
became famous for it; but it was not until tHb 
middle of the 19 th century that it became so 
popular that licences were granted to other 
theatres for it. It is now associated particularly 
with the gay and lavish spirit of Christmas. The 
influence of the Music Hall (q.v.) was felt in it, 
and popular songs and topical allusions became 
part of it, with a great deal of clowning and 
horse-play. From this time on, the fairy-tale and 
Harlequinade have provided only a framework 
for the dancers, singers, acrobats, and clowns. 

Pantomimes of to-day are on a splendidly 
lavish scale, with hundreds of performers. They 
all have th*eir stock characters — the Fairy Queen, 
the Demon King, the Clown, the Dame (played 
by a male comedian), and the Principal Boy 
(conventionally played by a musical comedy 
actress) . 'Lhcy provide many of the catch phrases 
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and popular songs of tlie season during their long rested on a central spindle, which vvas made to 
runs at most theatres in the country, often from revolve by a Ibot-pcdal action; the fingers were 
Christmas till Lent. Harlequin himself has then placed to the revolving rims according to 
practically vanished from the theatre, but is the notes required. J his instrument was later 
still to be seen in plays such as The Glass Slipper fitted with a keyboard, and became more, adapt- 
or in the ballet Carnaval. able and convenient for the player. Mozart, 

See also Acting, History of; Mime; Clow.ns. Beethoven, and other composers of the i8th and 

early 19th centuries wrote small works for the 

HARMONICA. The name harmonica is now instrument. 

commonly used as an alternative name for the The name harmonica has also been used tor 
mouth organ {see Reed Organs). During the a dulcimer in which glass strips are substituted 
1 8th century, however, the harmonica was a for the usual strings. When the hammers which 
crude musical instrument constructed from a set strike the glass strips are operated by keyboard 
of drinking-glasses which were tuned to the mechanism, the instrument is called a ‘keyed 
musical scale by filling the glasses with water to harmonica’ {see Keyboard Instruments). 
varying depths. The sound was produced by The ‘nail harmonica , or^ nail fiddle, whic 1 
rubbing wetted lingers round the rim of the glass, was fairly popular in the i8ih century, had a 
In 1 746 Gluck performed in London on such semicircular sounding board on the curvee 
a set of glasses; and the press advertisement of edge of which were nails of graded sizes, 
the event even claimed that he could play on his to produce the musical scale. The player held 
twenty-six drinking-glasses tuned with spring the instrument in the left hand, while with the 
water, any music which could be played on right he vibrated the nails with a resined bow. 
a violin or harpsichord. Benjamin Franklin 

invented a harmonica in which the graded HARMONICS, TJe Musical Instrumenis; see 
glasses or basins were arranged so that they alsoVoi. Ill, Sound; Vol. VIII, Acoustics. 
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HARMONIUM, see Reed Organs. 

HARP. The harp is one of the earliest of all in- 
struments. Paintings of it have been discovered 
in the cemeteries of Thebes dating from the r3th 
century b.c. It was played by the Greeks and 
Romans, and in the Old Testament we read of 
jt as the instrument with which David soothed 
the frenzy of King Saul. It came to Britain 
early, and was particularly associated with the 
musical life of Ireland and Wales. 'I’he Welsh 
bards were famous harpists, and in the noble 
families of Wales, hereditary harps were handed 
down from one generation to another. The 
triple Vydsh harp with its three rows of strings is 
still heard frequently to-day. In Victorian times 
in England playing the harp was considered a 
usei'ul and graceful accomplishment for the 
ladies of the I’amily. 

The harp consists of a scries of strings drawn 
over an open frame, the strings being vibrated 
l)y the fingers (sec Fig. i). The single-action 
harp, invented in the early i8th century, made 
use of pedals by which each string could be 
shortenccl, and raised in pitch a semitone. The 
orchestral or double-action harp, introduced by 
Erard about 1810, has seven pedals, by the use 
of which the strings can be raised in pitch by a 
lone or a semitone. Without the use of pedals, 
the strings ot the harp are tuned to the scale of 

Flat Major. If the pedal is raised by one 
notch, all the C Hats 


and only a few times by Handel. Haydn and 
Mozart did not use it in the orchestra, although 
Mozart wrote a Concerto for Harp and Flut^. 
Wagner, on the other hand, used it freely, and in 
his opera Rhinegold wrote parts for six harps. It is 
frequently used in both the chamber and orches- 
tral music of the late 19th and 20th centuries. 
The silvery tone of the harp is very pleasing, and 
in orchestral music a touch of it may have a vivid 
and brilliant effect. Glissandos — produced by 
rapidly drawing the finger over a group of 
adjacent strings — are a characteristic feature of 
harp playing. 

Music for the harp is written on two staves, as 

for the pianoforte, 
and apart from 
( trills, shakes, and 

^ repeated notes, the 

FIG. 2. harp can play al- 

most with equal 

ease any music suitable for the piano. 

'I'he Aeolian Harp (see Fig. 2) consists of a 
wooden resonance box acr oss which arc stretched 
a number of catgut strings tuned to a varying 
pitch. The sound is produced by the wind blow- 
ing through the frame andt so vibrating the 
strings. The strings are not plucked. The 
instrument was known in the ibth century but 
it probal^ly existed in various forms from the 
early beginnings of music. 

HARPSICHORD, see Kevboard Instruments. 


arc turned into C 
naturals; if the pedal 
is raised by two 
notches they arc 
turned into G shar ps. 
Thus by the use ol’ 
the pedals, it is pos- 
sible to play all the 
notes of the chroma- 
tic scale throughout 
the full compass of 
the instrument. 

The harp was used 
in groups of instru- 
ments at the be- 
ginning of the 1 6th 
centur y in Itixly; but 
later it almost dis- 
appeared from the 
orchestra. It was not 
used at all by Bac h 
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HARRIERS, see Hare Hunting. 

HARROW FOOTBALL. 'Fhis game, which is 
peculiar to Harrow, seems to have been evolved 
to suit the heavy soil of tire School grounds at 
the foot of Harrow Hill. Inter-house matches 
are played in the Easter term, culminating in 
the final or ‘Cock House’ match. The field is the 
same size as for Association Football (q.v.); 
the goals, called ‘bases’, are marked by posts as 
in the Rugby game (q.v.), but without the cross- 
bar; and the. ball, which is rather larger than a 
soccer ball, has two flattened ends— like a cheese. 
A team consists of three ‘backs’, two pairs of 
Svings’, and four ‘centres’ (forwards). The game 
has elements in common with both soccer and 
rugger. Attack is made by the pack of forwards, 
dribbling the awkwardly shaped ball forw'ard in 
rushes or, more rarely, by passing. The main 
feature is the giving of ‘Yards’ — scooping the 
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ball up with a light kick so that it can be caught 
by a supporting player. The latter rails ‘Yards’, 
is then entitled to a clear radius of three 
running yards — or steps — within which he may 
take a free ‘punt’ (kick), or dribble unobstructed. 
Charging, tackling as in soccer, fast-running, 
and, above all, accurate catching are other points 
in the game. 

See also Eton FoorffAM.; Winchester Footdali.. 
HAUTBOYS, see Wood-wind Instruments. 
HAWKING, see Fai.gonry. 

HENLEY REGATTA, see Boat-races. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK, see Hiding Games. 

HIDING GAMES. 'Fhese are among the oldest 
of all games, for the idea behind them is simple 
and primitive — indeed the Peek-a-bo or Peep-O 
type of game is played instinctively to amuse a 
small child even before it can speak. There arc 
three ’main types of hiding games : Hide-and- 
Seek, in which one or more people hide from 
the rest; Blindman’sBuff, in which several people 
hide from one whais blindfolded ; and Hunt-thc- 
Slipper, in which an object is hidden. 

Hide-and-Seek, in origin an imitation of hunt- 
ing, is extremely old, and is mentioned by 
Shakespeare as an ‘old infant play’. There arc 
many variations, and it was often played to the 
accompaniment of rhymes and songs. In the 
most general version, one player hides and then 
cries out to show tliat he is ready. The others 
look for him, and when they iind him, he tries 
to reach ‘home’ without being caught. In other 
versions all the players hide but one, who is the 
‘spy’ — from this comes a Scottish name for the 
game, ‘Hospy’ or ‘Ho, bpy!’. In one version of 
Prisoner’s Base half the players hide and the 
other half seek. If a player is caught he is sent 
to prison, from which he can be released by one 
of his own side. This game, if played all over the 
house in the dark, can be very exciting. In a 
modern form. Sardines, one player hides and 
each of the others, on finding him, joins him in 
his hiding-place until they arc all packed in like 
sardines, with only one seeker left. Murder, 
another modern hiding game played in the dark, 
has borrowed its form from the conventional 
detective story. Everyone hidcis, and the mur- 
derer (chosen secretly by lot) pretends to ‘murder* 
one of the other players, who screams to show 
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that the murder is committed. One player acts 
as detective, and the fun consists in his attempts 
to discover the murderer by investigating the 
hiding-places and questioning all the phiyers. 
Everyone, except the murderer, must stay where 
he is when the lights go up; the murderer, also, 
is the only player who may attempt to deceive 
the detective. 

Blindman’s Buff is believed to be connected 
with ancient sacrificial rites in which the victim 
was blindfolded. It was certainly j)layed as a 
game in the Middle Ages, and was called Hood- 
man Blind, for the victim had his hood pulled 
over his eyes. The blindman tried to catcli the 
other players, while they teased him witli blows 
and deliberately tried to deceive him — hence 
the expression ‘to hoodwink’. The name Blind- 
man’s Buff probably came in when hoods were 
no longer worn, ‘Buff’ or ‘Buffet’ referring to the 
blows the victim received. The game is still 
played in a similar way. There are many varia- 
tions, such as the child’s game Squeak, Piggy, 
Squeak, in which the child tries to identify its 
playmates from their voices which they disguise ; 
and the Qitecn of Sheba, in which the blind- 
folded victim is led to believe that he is climbing 
over obstacles which arc not really there, in order 
to reach and kiss a lady, ‘the Qiieen of Sheba’, 
who is replaced by a man at the last moment. 

There are innumerable games which depend 
for their fun upon the hiding of an object. The 
simplest and probably the oldest is Handy Dandy, 
in which the seeker must decide which of two 
hands holds the treasure — a game mentioned in 
the medieval poeVn Piers Plowman. Hunt-the- 
Slipper, which is also very old, was originally a 
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kind of song ana dance. Sometimes the slipper 
is passed behind the backs of the players, who 
stand in a ring, and the seeker tries to catch it 
as it moves from one to the other, or to guess who 
has it. Alternatively the players sit cross-legged 
on the floor and pass the slipper round quickly 
under their legs. The seeker, singing the old 
>vords to the game, ‘Cobbler, Gobbler, mend my 
shoe and bring it back by half-past two’, per- 
sistently inquires for the shoe, but is put off with 
various excuses, until finally he begins to hunt 
for it. A similar game is played with a button 
on a string, or with a ring, to the accompaniment 
of some such song as ‘I’lie Noble Duke of York’. 
When t|ic music stops, the seeker tries to guess 
who is ‘palming’ the object. Tip-it is played at 
the table, an object being passed under the table 
from player to player, until at a given challenge 
alHay their hands on the table. Then the gues- 
sing begins. A more complicated version is Up 
Jenkins, in which the seeker challenges the other 
players to perform a set of actions with their 
hands to make them reveal the object, usually 
a sixpence. 

In other hiding games, of which the simplest 
is Hunt-the-Thimble, the object is hidden some- 
where in a room. In Hunt-the-'rhimble, the 
thimble must always be visible, and the seeker 
is told that he is ‘cold’ or ‘hot’ according to 
whether he is going away from or towards it. 
A more complicated version of this hiding game 
is the Treasure Hunt (see Tracking Games). 

.See albo Pariy Games. 

HIGHLAND DANCES, see Folk Dancing, 
Hritlsii, Section 2; Highland Games. 

HIGHLAND GAMES. These meetings arc 
held annually in various places in the Scottish 
Highlands, notably at Braemar, Aboyne, In- 
verness, Luss, and Oban. They are also known 
as Highland Gatherings: the oldest and most 
famous meeting at Braemar is normally called 
the Braemar Gathering, while the Aboyne meet- 
ing is knovv^n as the Aboyne Games. I’hese 
Chatherings or Games are held in the autumn 
when the mountains are ablaze with heather, 
making a magnificent background to the 
pageantry. 

The Braemar Gathering is not only the oldest 
but also the most traditional. It is believed to 
have had its origin in the i ith century in a race 
arranged in that neighbourhood by King Mal- 


colm III of Scotland (son of King Duncan mur- 
dered by Macbeth), the reward of the winner 
being an exquisite baldric and sw'ord and a purse 
of gold. It was not until 1816, however, that the 
Braemar Royal Society was founded and became 
responsible for the organization of the Gathering. 
The Braemar Meeting increased in popularity 
after 1843 when the Royal Family took up 
autumn residence at Balmoral Castle nearby and 
made a practice of attending the Games. A 
famous feature of the Braemar Gathering is the 
march past of the clans associated with that part 
of Scotland — the Duft' Highlanders, the Inver- 
cauld Highlanders, and the Balmoral High- 
landers. Led by their pipers, dressed in their 
kilts, tartan plaids, and plumed bonnets, and 
carrying traditional claymores and Lochaber 
axes, the clansmen march round the arena and 
salute the King. 

The Northern meeting at Inverness was in- 
stituted as a purely social affair as eady as 1 788, 
and did not include Games proper until 1840. 
The Luss Gathering held its first meeting in 
1875. Originally prizes at the Highland Games 
were not oi'money; at the first Inverness Games, 
for instance, the prizes for the playing of pibrochs 
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(classical bagpipe music) were a set of bagpipes, who was the piper of the Clan McLeod. Two 


silver brooch, a silver-mounted snuff mull. 
dirk (traditional Higliland dagger), a sporran, 
belt, and buckle. 

The features common to all Highland Games 
are bagpipe and Highland dancing competitions 
and the performance of heavy athletic events — 
some of which, such as tossing the caber, are 
essentially Highland in origin. All competitors 
in these events wear Highland dress, as do 
most of the judges. I’hc games take place in 
a large roped-off arena, behind which spectators 
cither sit in stands or on the grass. Several events 
take place at the same time: pipers and dancers 
perform on a raised platform beside which sit the 
judges: elsewhere in the arena athletes toss the 
caber, put the weight, throw the hammer, and 
wrestle. There is also a competition for the best- 
dressed Highlander. 

The most serious competition is the playing 
of the pibroch (in Gaelic spelt piobaireachd) wliich 
is sometimes called the ceol mor or Great Music, 
The art of composing and playing the pibrochs 
has been handed down through the centuries 
by the pipers of the clans. One of the greatest 
of pibroch playerts was MacCi immon of Skye, 


of his famous pibrochs are The Lament for the 
CMldren and MacCrimmon's Farewell, Pibroch 
music is complex and cannot easily be under- 
stood by the uninitiated. The rhythm of the 
ceol beag^ or Little Music, is more direct and 
simple. It consists of marches, strathspeys, and 
reels. 

Highland Dancing is performed to bagpipe 
music (but only ceol beag) by men and women — 
though the latter are excluded at Bracmar and . 
Oban on the ground that Highland Dancing 
w'as originally a warriors’ pastime. The ^‘hief 
dances perloimed at the Games arc the Sword 
Dance, the Foursome Reel, the Reel of Tulloch, 
the Highland Fling, and the Seann Triiibhas. 
In the Sword Dance any competitor touching 
the crossed claymores round w hich the dance is 
executed is disqualified {see Foi.k Dancino, 
Section 5). 

I’he heavy athletic events consist of 'Fh rowing 
the Hammer, Putting the Weight, and Tossing 
the Caber. A caber is the lopped trunk of a fir 
tree, like a telegraph-pole, about 14 ffct long. 
It is placed in an upright position in front of the 
competitor, who bends down, grasps the heavy 
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end in his hands, and raises it vertically off the 
ground. He then moves ofT slowly, increasing 
his pace •until the caber begins to lean forward 
ahead of him. Then he tosses it with all his 
might so that the thin end hits the ground first 
and the heavy end falls beyond it. The farthest 
toss wins the contest, 'fossing the Caber de- 
mands great strength and skill, and it often 
happens that pieces have to be chopped off the 
caber before even the strongest competitor can 
(OSS it at all. Highland Games also include 
(himberland Style Wrestling (q.v.), and gener- 
ally many of the ordinary events of an Athleties 
Me(‘ting, such as flat-races and long and high 
jumping {see Atiii-etics). 

See also Bagpipes. 

HIKING, Walking. 

HILL-CLIMBS. To be of practical use a 
motor-car has to climb satisfactorily the hills it 
encounters in the normal course of travel. In 
the early days of motoring hill-climl^ing con- 
tests were staged at frequent intervals, and did 
much to improve motor-cars. As cars grew 
more efficient, they found the .ascent of steep 
gradients much easier, and hill-climbing as a 
contest had to change its form. It has now 
become a test of the speed with which different 
cars can be driven from bottom to top of hills. 
By dividing cars into suitable classes, or by 


applying a formula so that different-sized cars 
could compete on a level basis, valuable informa- 
tion was obtained. 

At first, ordinary hills on public roads were 
used for hill-climbing tests, the local police 
usually turning a blind eye; but as speeds in- 
creased and famous racing cars were attracted 
to these events, the tests became a danger to the 
public. In 1 924 a competitor ran off the road and 
injured an onlooker; and after this the R.A.C. 
decided to prohibit all public-road events. But 
the sport continued to flourish over private 
courses. The most famous speed hill-climb in 
England is at Shelsley-Walsh in Worcestershire. 
The first climb was held there in 1905, when 
Instone’s ^ h.p. Daimler made the fastest ascent 
in 77*6 seconds. To-day, the Shelsley-Walsh 
record is held by the hill-climb ‘ace’ Raymond 
Mays, whose E.R.A. car has covered the 1,000- 
yard course, with its tricky *S* bend half-way 
up, in 37*37 seconds. Another hill, Prescott, in 
Gloucestershire, has been the scene of many 
exciting meetings. Here, again, Raymond Mays 
with his E.R.A. holds the record, in 46*14 
seconds, over a course also 1,000 yards long. 
Similar speed hill-climbs arp popular on the 
Continent, mostly over far longer and more 
twisting courses. In Ireland hill-climb meetings 
are held at Craigantlet. Hills arc also used as 
the main hazard in road trials — but in this case 
what counts is the ability of a car to climb a 
steep gradient made difficult by a loose, and 
often very muddy surface. A hill-climb is usually 
a speed climb over a private road, with com- 
petitors divided up according to engine size and 
whether they are driving sports or racing cars; 
prizes are given for the fixstest ascents in each 
class. 

See also Motor-Racing; Motor-Cycle Racing. 

HOCKEY. This game, which is equally suitable 
for men and women, is played like Association 
Football (q.v.) by two teams of 1 1 players each, 
usually consisting of 5 forwards, 3 half-backs, 2 
backs, and a goalkeeper. It is played on a 
rectangular ground, marked as in the diagram. 
'Fhc object of the game is to strike the ball into 
the opposing side’s goal from within the striking 
circle. The goal posts are 4 yards wide and 7 
feet high. The stick usually has a cane handle 
and an ash liead with a flat face and a rounded 
back. I'he ball* may be hit only with the flat 
side. The blade must not be more than 2 inches 
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across nor the weight more than 8 ounces. The between him and the goal he is attacking. lie 


ball used is the same as a cricket ball in weight 
rfnd size, but is painted white. 

The game consists of two periods of 35 minutes 
each, and is started by one player from each side 
‘bullying’ in the centre of the field. In a bully 
each player, standing squarely facing the side 
lines with his own goal on his right, taps the 
ground on his side of the ball, then his opponent’s 
stick above the ball, three times in quick suc- 
cession; then one of these two players must 
touch the ball before it can be considered in 
play. The bully in the centre also starts play 
after half-time and after a goal has been scored ; 
and a bully is taken on the defender’s 25-yard 
line when the ball has gone over thfe goal line 
off an attacker’s stick. When a player puts the 
ball out of play over the side lines, it is put in 
play again by a member of the opposite team, 
who rolls it from outside the side line into the 
field of play; all other players must be behind 
the 7-yard line and may go for the ball as soon 
as it has left the thrower’s hand. 

The ball may be caught and dropped per- 
pendicularly or stopped dead with the hand; 
but it must not cbe thrown. It may not be 
stopped by the foot or legs, and must not be 
kicked. The only person who may kick the ball 
is the goalkeeper, and he may do so only in the 
striking circle. When striking the ball, no part 
of the stick may be raised above the shoulder, 
nor may the ball be undercut. Hockey should 
be played on the ground, and hitting the ball 
into the air is considered dangerous play, and is 
penalized if done purposely. Most of the rules, 
including the complicated off-side rule, are the 
same as in Association Football. In general a 
player is off-side if he receives a forward pass 
from a member of his own side when, at the 
moment of his colleague’s hitting the ball, there 
were fewer than three of the opposing team 
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may, of course, carry the ball through himself, 
or he may hang back, and then dart forward 
after his colleague has hit the ball; but he may 
not wait forward for the ball. 

Penalties for infringement are free hits, penalty 
corners, and penalty bullies. Free hits are award- 
ed for fouls in any part of the field other than the 
circle. ‘Short corners’ arc awarded against de- 
fending players when they infringe the rules 
inside the circle. ‘Long corners’ arc given if the 
ball goes over the goal line off a defender’s stick 
when he is between his 25-yard line and^goal 
line. For a corner all the defending players 
must remain behind the goal line until jthe ball 
is hit, while the attacking players must remain 
outside the circle. One player from the attacking 
side takes a free hit from the side or goal line 
within 3 yards of the corner flag (long corner), 
or from the goal line at least 10 yards from the 
goal post (short corner). One of the att^icking 
players tries to stop the ball and shoot for the 
goal before the defending players can run out 
and stop him. The player taking the corner, or, 
indeed, any free hit, may not touch the ball 
again until it lias been touched by another 
jilayer. A penalty bully is usually awarded when 
an almost certain goal is stopped by a foul on the 
part of a defender. It is taken on a spot 5 yards 
in front of the centre of the goal line by the 
offending player and any member chosen by 
the attacking team. No other player may touch 
(he ball during the penalty bully which continues 
until the ball is hit out of the circle, over the goal 
line, or a goal has been scored. Unless a goal 
has been scored, the game is restarted by a bully 
on the 25-yard line. 

As in Association Football, the inside-forwards 
and centre-half have the most work to do, as 
they must be up in attack (the latter to support 
his forwards) and also back in defence. It is 
usual for the wing-halves to mark the wing- 
forwards, and the backs to mark the inside-for- 
wards, leaving the centre-forward to be marked 
by the centre-half. Players on the left side of the 
field — the left-wing and inner, left-half, and left- 
back, have the difficulty of passing the ball to 
the right without using the back of the stick. 
Short passes from left to right can be made by 
twisting the wrists and shoulders to the right so 
that tlic blade of the stick is brought round in 
that direction, and then flicking the ball to the 
right. Long, hard passes to the right can be made 
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The Inrllan plavcr on the right wears his long hair tied up in a small turban 
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by overrunning the ball a little and then turning sometimes a deer's leg. In Ireland the ancient 
to the right to hit. Little passes and stops can game of Hurley (q.v.) was a primitive type of 
be made by reversing the stick so that the end hockey, as were Shinty (q.v.) in Scotland, and 
points downwards; but this only gives the 2-inch bandy in England and Wales. In the Middle 
width of the slick for effective work. Played at its Ages, schoolboys played a game with sticks and a 
best, hockey is a very fast game in which short ball called ‘The London Balle Playe’; but it was 
and long passing between forwards, and long more of a rough-and-tumble than anything else, 
cross-passes from wing-halves and backs to the The modern game dates from the middle of 
opposite wings are the best means of defeating the 19th century. At that time, positions on the 
the defence. To play the game well, a good eye field and the number of players on a side varied, 
and speed, together with neat stick-work, with Sliing balls and ash slicks were used, and the 
strong wrists, and skill in keeping the ball under game was fast, with hard hitting and long passes, 
control arc essential. The first organized hockey club, the Blackheath 

Club, was formed in the 1840’s. Other clubs 
HOCKEY, HISTORY OF. This very popular were formed, but for some years the game was 
field game originated in Persia, though the played under different rules by different clubs. 
Persian game shows little resemblance to the In 1886, however, the rules of the famous 
hockey played to-day. The Old Olympic and Wimbledon Club were adopted by the Hockey 
Isthmian Games of the Greeks included one in Association, and this has remained the ruling 
which a ball was struck with hooked sticks; and body of hockey ever since. In 1887 the blade of 
the Romans played a form of hockey in Britain, the stick was reduced from a width of 2 \ to 2 
In America a stick game was played by Indian inches to encourage dribbling and passing, and 
tribes for many hundreds of yi^ars, the ball being to prevent slogging. With the adoption of one 
usually made of wood or deerskin, and the stick code of rules came the adoption of llie ‘striking 
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circle’, used by only a few clubs before this. By 
1890 the Hockey Association had twenty affili- 
2fved southern clubs, and the game had begun to 
spread to the Midlands, the West, and the North 
of England The first divisional hockey associa- 
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Marginal drawing from the Romance of Alexander 
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tion to* be founded was the Northern Counties 
H.A. in 1888-9; and in 1890 the first English 
trial game was played. About this time the 
Northants Hockey As.sociation wished to be 
affiliated to the National H.A. and was allowed 
to do so only on condition that it abolished all 
cups and prize competitions. This policy has 
always been retained by the H.A., and con- 
sequrnlly hockey is one of the few major games 
in wliich there is no trace of professionalism. 

In 1895 the first international match was 
played between England and Ireland. In 1897 
the Welsh H.A. was formed, and the next year 
Wales and England played an international 
match. An international committee to frame 
rules for international hockey matches was 
formed in 1900, Ireland and ^ Vales each sending 
two representatives to meet three from the H.A. 
'Ehis body was later called the International 
Hockey Board, and was enlarged when the Scots 
H.A. was formed in 1902. 

The organization in Great Britain was com- 
pleted when the Southern Counties’ H.A. and 
Eastern Counties* H.A. were formed in 1901 
and 1908 respectively, and the Army and Navy 
formed their own H. A.s which, for trial purposes, 
were turned into the Combined Services in 1908, 
and joined by the R.A.F. Hockey Association in 
1920. Territorial trials are now held between 
the Combined Services and tKe East, North, 
South, West, and Midland teams, after which 


players arc chosen for the first English trial, and 
later for the final haiglish trial, the Probables v. 
Possibles. Nearly every county in England has 
a team and its own association. Many other 
fi^ountries play hockey, notably India, France, 
Denmark, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Af- 
ghanistan, New Zealand, Australia, and U.S.A. 
India won the Olympic Games hockey in 1 936 — 
indeed, the Indians are the best hockey players 
in the world. 

Women did not play hockey until about 1887, 
when they started at Oxford at Lady Margaret 
Hall and Somerville, to be followed by Newn- 
ham College at Cambridge in 1890. Four years 
later the Irish Ladies’ Hockey Union was 
founded, and received a Newnham side who 
visited Dublin that year. The Ladies’ Hockey 
Association was formed in 1895, adopting the 
rules of the Hockey Association (who would not 
recognize it). This new Association was renamed 
the All-England Women’s Hockey Association 
in 1896 and by 1914 had become stabilized and 
recognized by the H.A. By 1939 there were 
2,100 clubs associated to it. The A.-E.W.H.A., 
like the H.A., shunned competitions and cups. 
Girls’ schools and ladies’ clubs began to take up 
the game, and ( lounty Xl’s were formed. During 
the Edwardian era women’s hockey was played 
in Holland, U.S.A., Germany, Switzerland, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, South Afiica, and 
Russia. England and Dutch XI’s visited each 
other quite often, and international games 
started during this period, the first being a matcli 
between England .and Ireland in 1896. Inter- 
national teams have now visited South Africa, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Australia, and 
U.S.A. In 1927 an International Women’s 
Federation was formed, and international tour- 
naments have taken place at Copenhagen (1933) 
and Philadelphia (1936). Since 1920 the English 
Women’s XI has lost only one international 
match — against Scotland in 1933. 

Hockey is a regular winter game in boys’ 
schools, Uppingham, Marlborough, and Rossall 
being the three public schools which have 
fostered it the most. It is the most generally 
played game in English girls’ schools. Most 
counties run a one-day school tournament, and 
junior county teams are chosen from these 
tournaments — a difficult problem when often 
there are over a hundred entries. International 
schoolboy teams have played on the Continent. 

See also Hockey. 
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HOLIDAY GAMPS. Camping holidays, which 
-.arc cheap and healthy, have been popular in 
this country for at least 50 years. Schools and 
groups such as the Boy Scouts (q.v.) have large, 
regularly organized camps. During the 1920’s/ 
open-air holidays in the country became popular, 
and large numbers of townspeople formed clubs 
for Walking (‘hiking’), Cycling, and Camping 
(qq.v.). The motor- trailer became common, 
and farmers and landowners near the sea or 
bcauty-spols found it profitable to provide camp- 
ing sites which could be rented by individual 
holicjay-makers, or by families or clubs. The 
more enterprising provided such conveniences 
as drinking-water, communal sanitary and cook- 
ing arrangements, and even accommodation — 
in huts, chalets, bungalows, and cabins. 

Although this tendency might be resisted by 
some other residents and property-owners, it 
soon became evident that it provided a promising 
field for commercial development, and by the 
late 1930’s the modern Holiday Camp had ap- 
peared. 'I'he Holiday Camp provides a very 
difl'erent^type of holiday from the simple camp- 
ing lioliday just described. One camp alone may 


cater for over 1,000 people, and for an inclusive 
charge, communal and highly organized’ enter- 
tainment is provided, such as dancing, games* 
tournaments, competitions, cinema shows, con- 
certs, and fashion parades. Meals are taken 
communally, campers sleep in separate huts, 
and nurseries are provided so that mothers of 
young children may be free to take part in any 
of the camp activities which appeal to them, 
'rhesc camps offer all the pleasures of a large 
hotel with less expense and in less formal sur- 
roundings. Although they appeal chieHy to 
people who like their pleasures to be organized 
and who do not stress privacy, their popularity 
is growing. A number of permanent camps of 
this kind flavc now been established in various 
parts of the coast of Great Britain. 

HOLIDAYS. There have always been holidays, 
but they have not always been of one kind or 
quality. From age to age they have altered, and 
they are altering still, even if we hardly notice it. 
In ancient Rome the main recurring holidays 
were religious Festivals (q.v. Vol. I), dedicated 
to one or another of the gods— and until modern 
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times, holidays have always been derived from 
sacred feasts or thanksgivings, purely secular 
(Occasions like August Bank Holiday being a 
quite recent development. 

The festivals of the ancient world were derived 
from primitive Nature Worship (q.v. Vol. I), 
and were attached to particular seasons and 
events in the agricultural year: to Midwinter and 
Midsummer, to the Spring and Autumn Equi- 
noxes, to ploughing and sowing, and the spring- 
ing of the corn and harvesting. From our point 
of view the most interesting Roman festival was 
the Saturnalia, held in honour of Saturn, the god 
of sowing, which lasted from the 19th to the 24 th 
of December, and was a time of the wildest 
merrymaking. All the schools were Closed, all 
business came to an end, the army rested from 
mantruvres, the ciiminal w'as safe Irom the 
executioner; masters feasted with their slaves, 
allowing them to say more or less what they liked, 
and sometimes, in the mad topsyturvydom of 
that week, even waiting on them at table. Ev'er- 
greens.vvere put up on all the houses; and there 
\vas much giving of presents, especially of wax 
candles and little clay dolls. It would be a dull 
mind indeed that could read about the Saturnalia 
without remembering an English Christmas with 
its presents and evergreens and candles; while 
anyone who knows what Christmas in England 
was like, say, in the 15th century, will sec in the 
Roman slave-turncd-master a model for the 
‘Lord of Misrule', the oliicer appointed at court 
or manor house to conduct the Christmas revels, 
with what liberty he chose to check his betters. 

Christmas customs are certainly connected 
with those of (he Saturnalia, though exactly how 
is a diflTicult question. Many other festivals of 
modern history also appear to be in debt to 
Roman ones: for example, Candlemas and St. 
Valentine’s Day are indebted to the Lupcrcalia, 
the February festival of Lupercus, god of nature; 
Shrove Tuesday with its pancakes to the For- 
nacalia, a February festival of Fornax, goddess 
of ovens; May Day to the Floralia, the spring 
festival of Flora, goddess of flowers ; and ‘Beating 
the Bounds’ at Rogation tide to the Ambarvalia, 
a solemn annual purification of the fields. There 
arc two periods in history when Rome might 
have given us festivals: the first, when Britain 
was part of the Roman Empire ; the second, when 
the Latin monks arrived to convert the heathen 
Saxons. Christian festival customs are largely 
pagan ones baptized, and it might be that the 


priests from the South introduced them to us 
already redeemed in this way. But that explana- 
tion is less likely than the other; for popular 
customs tend to grow from the people rather 
ihan be introduced from above by individuals. 

Probably the true explanation is that these 
festivals did not need to come to Britain from 
Rome at all, but were already here in a cruder 
form; and under different names they were 
shared by all the peoples of Europe. Thus the 
Saturnalia corresponded to Yule; and at Yule, 
too, there was feasting and licence, evergreens and 
lights and presents. Thus at the May festival 
there were garlanded girls in ancient Rome. 
Girls also paraded at an immense garlancjed may- 
pole, called ‘Jrminsul’, not far from the mouth of 
the Elbe in (Germany, where the Saxons lived. It 
was the policy of the Church to redeem what 
she could not abolish; and after the conversion 
of England, most of these festivals were given a 
higher meaning. Yule became Christmas, and 
Easter derived not only its eggs and flowers but 
its very name from the feast of the goddess 
Eastre. Only May Day and the Harvest Home 
remained heathen in character, and even these 
acquired in time a sort of Christian complexion; 
the May Carol was reworded to speak of sin and 
repentance; and the Corn Spirit came to church. 
His image, worked in straw, was fastened to the 
chancel screen each summer, and there, in the 
course of centuries, it gradually stiffened into 
the shape of a Gross. 

With these two exceptions, then, medieval 
holidays were truly enough ‘holy days’ — though 
once Mass hiid been said, there was nothing 
solemn about the way in which they were kept. 
By modern standards there were very many of 
them, for they numbered not only the main 
festivals of the church, but the days of all the 
notable saints. It is believed that in the 12th 
century the holidays of the peasant amounted to 
8 weeks in the year; but the medieval peasant 
had no half-day or day a week, fortnight’s sum- 
mer holiday, or five or six Bank Holidays! Of 
course the medieval idea of a holiday was very 
different from our own. Pleasures were home- 
made, or at best no grander than the local town 
would afford: dancing, wrestling, cock-fighting, 
and the thrills provided by itinerant musicians 
and mountebanks made the day’s enjoyment. 
There was no question of a ‘change of scene’, and 
during the holidayperiods some work, of course, 
had to be done, though often it was very little. 
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Leisure began to diminish at about tlie time 
of the Relbrniation. 'I’he leader s of the Church 
of England approved of festivals decently kept, 
with manly sports, and with dancing in the 
churchyard after Evensong; but they drastically 
reduced the old Calendar —and with every saint 
omitted, a holiday vanished as vvclL The Puri- 
tans went much farther; during the Common- 
wealth they actually abolished all the festivals, 
including even Christmas. That was more than 
the people of England would endure. They lost 
many of their maypoles; but there were ugly 
scenes when the magistrates’ men tramped into 
church to pull down the Christmas holly. 

In 1 660, when the King was restored, it seemed 
as if the ‘good old days’ had returned ; and to 
celebrate this the largest maypole of all time — 
139 feet high — was put up in the Strand, with 
a great shout and a fanhire oP trumpets. Never- 
theless, there could be no complete return to the 


ways of the past. The middle classes had strug- 
gled for power during the Commonwealth and 
the influence of their commercial outlook was 
strong: industry was becoming the great virtue 
in commercial England, idleness the great vice. 
In 1717a Member of Parliament observed, with 
much complacency, that the French had at 
least fifty holidays more than the English, ‘and 
every such day wherein no work is done is 

1 20,000 loss to that deluded people’. 

But the age of the machines lay ahead, and 
the machines, people said, would do man’s 
labour for him. Then there would be leisure 
indeed. But that promise has taken a long time 
to be fulfilled. Certainly the machines did not 
bring greater leisure to those who w'cre first 
drawn to them out ofthc poverty-stricken villages. 
The factory worl^ers of the Industrial Revolution 
had fewer liolidays than any class of Englishman 
before or since. In the little towns and villages 
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of the»old England life was hard; but there was 
still, in the i8th century, a reasonable balance 
Tcept between work and recreation. In the grey 
cities that sprang up round the factories the 
‘Twelve Days of Christmas’, Easter week and 
Whitsun week, the Harvest week, and many 
isolated days of amusement, were scarcely even 
remembered after two generations. Needless to 
say, the better-to-do continued to enjoy a good 
deal of leisure; but they, too, weremoreand more 
involved in the machine of commerce, which had 
no time for extended holidays. The Bank of 
England had been accustomed to close its doors 
on no less than thirty-three saints’ days or other 
anniversaries — by 1834 the number had been 
reduced to lour. 

Our modern Bank Holidays were introduced 
by Act of Parliament in 1871. For England, 
Wales, and Ireland they comprise flood Friday, 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday 
in August, Christmas Day, and Boxing Day; for 
Ireland alone — St. Patrick’s Day; for Scotland — 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, the first Monday 
in May and in August, and CJhristmas Day. I’hus 
religion is still the origin of over half our public 
holidays. 

In the ‘ioth century, especially in recent years, 
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things are improved. Working days are not only 
fewer than they were in the 19th century but^ 
they are shorter. The custom of a 5J or even 
5 day week is general. A holiday now does often 
mean a change of scene — a refreshing visit to the 
country or the sea; and that is good for those who 
spend their lives in dull and mechanical sur- 
roundings. Then, while the lesser festivals have 
withered, the greater ones have added to their 
beauty and charm. Little more than a century 
ago the Christmas tree introduced from Germany, 
by Albert, Prince Consort, was unknown in this 
island, probably the Christmas stocking as well, 
and only the very poor remembered the carols * 
which were thought to be dying out. There ai(' 
many other instances of revival or innovation 
too many for us to consider them all. 'I here is, 
for example, the country church, festooned in 
corn sheaves, flowers, and fruit for the Har^J^est 
Thanksgiving — a sight unknown before the reign 
of Queen Victoria. And then there is New Year’s 
Eve, kept now in I.ondon almost as noisily and 
happily as in Scotland itself. In America, Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4, marking the end of the 
.Vmerican War of Independence, is celebrated as 
a public holiday thioughout the United States. 

Each festival has a history of growth, decay, 
revival, or extinction, peculiar to itself; but here 
we can mention only the broad tendencies. The 
British are more reserved and self-conscious in 
public than they used to be. On May Day, in 
Tudor England, both man and child could dance 
without restraint around a maypole, crown each 
other with flowers, and hold all kinds of pagean- 
try in the fields and streets: Henry VI 1 1 more 
than once rode out with his Queen at dawn to 
see the sport, and to breakfast in a flor al ar hour. 
To-day only children can be ceremoniously gay 
in public. In private it may be otherwise; lor 
there most families enjoy tiadilional ccrcrTiony — 
their Christmas holly and turkey, their Ea ler 
eggs, and their birtiiday cakes. Each holiday 
used to be linked to a festival, and indeed to form 
part of it; to-day, the two elements tend to 
become divided — the festiv.vl to be .«J^ent indoors, 
the holiday as far from the home as ])ossibIe. 

But on the Continent some of the spirit ol’the 
medieval holiday is still to be found, especially 
among Latin peoples who take their pleasures 
more gaily than Anglo-Saxons. 'I'he Feast of 
Corpus Christi in May or June is a national 
holiday in some Roman Catholic countries, and 
it is Still a real holy day. Great numbers of 



people start their holiday by attending Mass. 

_ Processions of priests and acolytes lead the way 
to the church, swinging the censer and singing, 
and followed by boys and girls in the First Com- 
munion dresses. The doors of the church arc;* 
wide open, and people come in and out. Mass 
over, everyone streams out of church to spend 
the rest of the day and far into the night rnerry- 
inaking in the streets and gardens and cafes, as 
well as in their homes. 

’hop-scotch, see Street Games. 

• HORN, see Brass Instruments, Section 2. 

•> 

HORNPIPE, Folk Dancing, Section 4. 

HORSES. The study of the Evolution (q.v., 
Vert. II) of the horse is based on an examination 
of prehistoric skulls, bones, and teeth, and of 
drawiiigs in caves and, later, pictures on the walls 
of ancient tombs and royal palaces. There arc 
two main theories about the way the domes- 
tic breeds of horses have developed from their 
remote ancestors. One is that all present-day 
domestic breeds can be traced back to the Gave 
Horse, which was almost identical with the Mon- 
golian Wild Horse, The second and more 
generally accepted view is that tJiey can be 
traced back to two types, which existed some 
f)0,ooo years ago, and which arc called the 
Northern and Southern types. 

Each of these prehistoric types has its present- 
day representa lives. From the Northern type 
descended the Great Horse of Europe, with its 
inllucncc on the heavy breeds. It was a type 
suitable for war when men w^ore heavy armour, 
and Henry VI 1 1 was responsible for fostering its 
suitability and influence. But these heavy breeds 
were later crossed with Arab blood, and the 
result of this fusion was the coach and trotting 
horse of the i8th century. The Great Horse of 
Europe is now most purely represented by the 
Shire and the C^lydesdalc breeds. {See Horses, 
Farm, Vol. VI.) 

The Southern type, the Arabian horse, w^as 
altogether lighter, smaller, more agile, and of a 
more generous disposition. It is this horse which, 
while remaining pure bred itself, has had the 
greatest influence in improving other breeds all 
over the world when it has been crossed with 
them. The Arabian is the 'origin of all our 
thoroughbred stock — indeed, as Lady Went- 
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worth has written, the word ‘thoroughbred’ is a 
literal translation of the word Kehilariy the generic 
Arabic word for the whole breed. * 

It seems likely, from drawings and from the 
remains of horses found in the ruins of human 
habitations, that 5,000 years ago, when all our 
modern breeds began to develop from these 
Northern and Southern types, and when, owing 
to migrations, they began to influence each other, 
there also began the process of the domestication 
of the horse by man. This opens the gate to a 
fascinating, but immense, field of knowledge, 
research, and discovery. Here, it is enough to 
say that the principal human activities which 
have influenced the development of the domestic 
horse have been the waging of w^ar, the need 
for transport, and the pursuit of equestrian 
sports. At different stages in the history ot each, 
different requirements have bred different types. 
The heavy coach horse gave way to the lighter 
mail coach type; the immense war horse of the 
days of' Henry VIII was replaced by the modern 
cavalry troop horse; while the hunting of deer, 
fox, and hare has had a great influence in pro- 
ducing light, fast animals. 

In this brief account of presont-day horses used 
for recreational purposes it is essential to start 
with the Arabian horse, for in addition to the 
purity of the breed, of which the Arab Horse 
Society is in charge, the Arab horse has in- 
fluenced, and save in the doubtful case of the 
cob, influenced for die good, every other breed. 
Every thoroughbred horse can be traced back 
to three Arabian sires in the male line: these are 
the Darlcy Arabian, the Godolphiii Arabian, 
and the Bycrlcy 1 urk. Every thoroughbred can 
also be traced back to a small number of Arabian 
foundation mares. Most racehorses, therefore, 
have Arab blood in their descent. {See Horse 
Racing.) 

There are several types of hunters, ranging 
from the small cobby type suitable for close and 
mountainous country (such as North Wales and 
parts of Devonshire) to the thoroughbred as- 
sociated with hunting in Leicestershire and 
Northampton. They can be traced back to the 
Southern type, but now have less of the Arab 
appearance than they had 200 years ago. A 
most successful scheme for the improvement of 
the breed of hunters — which also benefits hacks 
and riding horsey generally - is that operated by 
the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light 
Horse Breeding Society. This scheme, known as 
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the Premium Stallion Scheme, provides a good 
class stallion in every light horse-breeding dis- 
trict of the country. The hack, which is purely 
a riding horse as opposed to the hunter, is, 
nevertheless, as regards its breeding, similar to 
the hunter. 

The cob is one of the most attractive animals, 
ah hough many different types have gone to 
produce it. Invariably, the cob can be traced 
back to one of the nine breeds of mountain and 
moorland ponies, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
to the Welsh pony mare. The characteristic of 
the cob is that he should be able to carry a heavy 
rider all over the roughest country, and the best 
of them make admirable hunters in most rough 
country. Arabs have occasionally been crossed 
with the native pony marc to produce the cob, 
but the most successful sires .have come from 
eastern England. The society in whose care the 
welfare of the cob rests is the Welsh Pony and 


Cob Society a name which emphasizes the 
cob’s origin. 

I he hackney and trotting horses had the same 
eastern origin, but Arab and Spanish blood has 
influenced the hackney, whereas the trotting 
horse was influenced by Scandinavian blood. 
The hackney is now confined almost entirely to 
the show ring, where, with its wagon, it is always 
one of the most popular features. Modern roads 
are no place for it. The outstanding characteris- 
tic of the hackney is its action. When moving, 
its forelegs are raised extremely high, and the 
sign of a good mover is that its hind legs are 
raised high in proportion. The Hackney Horse 
Society has divided the breed into two groups — 
horses and ponies. A hackney horse is over 14-3 
hands (a hand measures 4 inches), and a pony is 
up to 14 hands. 

The trotting hbrse {see Trottinc; Rages), no 
less than the liackncy, suffered from modern 
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roads, and no longer exists in the sense in wliich 
jt did when famous trotters came largely from 
Norfolk. The best of them could trot at 1 7-20 
miles an hour, and perhaps the most famous was 
the Original Shales, whose influence on the 
hackney was immense. In this sense, it cannot be 
said that the breed is extinct. 

. The remaining types of recreational animals 
consist of the pony breeds, of which there are 
nine. The polo pony is not to be included in 
their number as, apart from his height, which is 
*abovc that allowed for any mountain and moor- 
land j)ony, he represents the fusion of a great 
•many strains (see Polo). 

The original pony stock was, like the horse 
stock, divided into Northern and Southern types. 
Those represented now in the British Isles, which 
are probably descended from types once occupy- 
ing# a much wider area, are the Connemara, the 
Dales, the Dartmoor, the Exmoor, the Fell, the 
Highland, the New Forest, the Shetland, and 
the Welsh. It used to bethought that the Shetland 
Pony was the only completely pure pony repre- 
senting a prehistoric type; but recent research 
has made it at least probable that the Exmoor 
pony enjoys the same distinction. All the other 
breeds are, it is admitted, the better for other 
blood —notably Arabian, whicli was introduced 
to this country centuries ago by traders. 

The Connemara pony, which is 13-14 hands 
high and is frequently grey, comes IVoin Con- 
naught, and the wild nature of the country, 
which lies west of Lougli Corrib and Lough 
Mask, has not only produced but maintained its 
hardy qualities. The same miglit be said of the 
country from which the Dales come — the higher 
parts of Yorkshire, Westmorland, and Nor- 
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thumbcrland. 'Flic Dales ponies are generally 
some few inches higher than the Connemara. 
T he Dartmoor is a smaller breed, the maximum 
he ight being 12*2 hands. T’hc Fell ponies live in 
districts west of the Pennines, and the Highland 
breeds come fiom the more rugged parts of 
Scotland. The New Forest ponies may frequently 
be seen at larg(=^ in the streets of towns in or near 
the Forest, and the Welsh ponies have remained 
in the mountains of Walcs^ ever since they 
were driven there by the massacre of all small 
horses ordered by Henry VIII. All these breeds 
make admirable children’s mounts, and they 
arc also invaluable for crossing with other 
breeds. 

Each breed has its own oocicty, which keeps 
the stud book and looks after its welfare; and the 
National Pony Society is an important society, 
generally interested in the future of all pony 
breeds. 

ScT also Riding. 

See also Vol. II, Horse. 

See also Vol. IV, Horse TRANsroRT. 

See also Vol. VI: Horses, Farm. 

HORSE-RAGING. Interest in horse-racing is 
world-wide, but it is probably greatest in Great 
Britain, the United States of America, Australia, 
and France. In each of these countries the 
breeding and racing of horses is an industry as 
well as being a sport, for there is always a ready 
maikct overseas, in such countries as South 
America, Australasia, Africa, and parts of 
Europe for stallions and mares to improve the 
various native breeds. The racecourse is not 
merely a place for recreation and sport; it is also 
important a^ a testing ground of the quality of 
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horses, their stamina and soundness of constitu- hurdles to 4 miles 85(3 yards over fences for older 


tion. As such, it plays a big part in stimulating 
•this very profitable industry. Sales of thorough- 
bred stock in 1946 were valued at well over 
1^2,000,000, and several stallions at stud that 
year were each valued at over £^0,000, 

As horse-racing in Great Britain increased in 
popularity, a central authority was needed to 
frame rules and conditions and to ensure that 
races were conducted on fair and straightforward 
lines. In 1751 the Jockey Club was founded, an 
association of gentlemen and noblemen which, 
with its associate body, the National Hunt Com- 
mittee, still exercises rigid control over horse- 
racing. The formation of the Pony Turf Club 
is a more recent development. Hdrscs racing 
under the rules of the P. I’.C. are the smaller 
ihoroughbieds measuring not more than 15 
hands. There arc, of course, r^ce meetings 
which are not promoted in accordance w'ith the 
rules and regulations of these bodies. They arc 
known as ‘flapping’ meetings. Horses which have 
raced at these are not allowed to enter for races 
promoted by the Jockey Club, National Hunt 
(Committee, or Pony I’urf Club. 

Througliout England, Scotland, and Wales 
the Jockey Club is responsible for the conduct 
of racing on the flat, and the National Hunt 
(Committee for racing over hurdles and fences. 
In Ireland the authorities are the Irish Turf Club 
and Irish National Hunt Steeplechase Com- 
mittee. For many years the conduct of the sport 
in Britain has been the envy of other sporting 
organizations throughout the world. Discipline 
is strict, and there is no appeal against the 
Stewards’ ruling. Almost everyone who takes an 
active part in racing — clerks of courses, handi- 
cappers, starters, jockeys, clerks of scales, judges, 
and trainers — must have a licence granted by the 
Jockey Club or National Hunt Committee, and 
these are granted only on the understanding that 
the holder subjects himself in all respects to the 
rules. 

The age of a thoroughbred dates from 1 
January of the year in which it is foaled, and no 
horse is allowed to run on the flat before it is 
2 years old; 3 years is the minimum age over 
hurdles, and 4 years over fences. Racing on the 
flat is over various distances, from 5 furlongs 
(I of a mile) to a little over 2 2 miles — the dis- 
tance of the Queen Alexand/’a Stakes at the 
Royal Ascot meeting in June. National Hunt 
Racing varies from i J miles for 3-ycar-olds over 


horses— -the distance of the Grand National^. 
(c|.v.). The Jockey Club season usually extends 
from about the third week in March to the last 
• week in November, and the National Hunt season 
from August Bank Holiday to Whitsuntide. 

Both on the flat and over jumps there arc two 
main types of races, known as ‘weight-for-age’ 
events and ‘handicaps’. In the former the horse 
carries weights based on its assumed growth and 
development from year to year; in the latter the 
weights to be carried are decided by the handi- 
capper, who aims at equalizing the chances 
the horses. 'I here have been occasions when the* 
judge has been unable to separate threc,^ horses at 
the finish, and dead heats between two horses 
are fairly frequent. In each type of race, horses 
usucally have to carry extra weight for previous 
successes, and in certain weight-for-age races 
weights are reduced for horses which have not 
won previously, or won races of only a small 
value. In the classic races — Two 'Fhousand 
Guineas, One Thousand Guineas, Derby (q.v.). 
Oaks, and St. Leger — and in the ncar-classics, 
there are no penalties and no allowances, save a 
sex allowance to fillies when they run against 
colts. When riding on the flat against their 
seniors in certain races, boy riders (apprentices) 
can claim varying allowances according to the 
number of winners they have ridden, and there 
are other allowances which can be claimed for 
a horse according to the particular conditions or 
the race. Over jumps there are allowances to 
riders who have not ridden fifteen winners. 

Besides carrying a certain weight there are 
usually other conditions for entry to a race. In 
flat racing there are special races for 2 -year-olds 
and also for other ages. The classic races are for 
3-year-olds only, the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks being confined to fillies. There are 
also races called Maiden races for each age for 
horses who have not won before. Both over 
jumps and on the flat there are Selling races, 
which in practice arc confined to rather inferior 
horses. A condition of entry to this type of race 
is that the winner must be auctioned on the 
course as soon as the race is over. The owner 
can, if he wishes, buy him in. The Selling race 
is, however, usually regarded as a convenient 
way of getting rid of a horse that is not much 
good. 

Responsibility •• for determining the exact 
weight a horse shall carry in the race rests upon 
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the Ualner, or wliocvrr may be authorized to 
act lor him, and tlie weight must be declared 
by a given time. An ollicial known as the Clerk 
of the Scales is rcsponsil)Ic for seeing that the 
jockeys ai e ‘weighed out' according to the weights 
declared. TJic weight includes the jockey and 
saddle with blinkers if the horse should be 
wearing them; it is made up to the exact 
amount with lead carried in the saddle. If the 
jockey scales more than the weight the horse 
should carry, tlien ‘over- weight’ is declared and 
the fact made known to the people on the course. 
The carrying of over-weight (ends to reduce the 
chance of tlic hoi se ; but fi ecjuently the owner and 
trainer allow their horse to carry a little more if 
they wish to have the services of a particular 
jockey or of one who may give tlicir horse the 
stronger handling it rcquiies. 

After w’cighing out, (he jockey takes his mount 
to the parade* ring, where the horses are walked 
round. Siieclalors who have paid for entry to 
this part of the course can make last-minute bets 
based on the appearance of the horses. From 
there the horses proceed to the starting-gate. 
This is a net or tape which the horses must not 
pass until it is pulled away bv the starter. The 
course is marked by white posts and railings, and 
the horses may go several times round according 


to the length of the race. Tire winning-post is 
marked by a white post with a red circle. The 
judges’ stand is opposite this. Most racecourses 
in America and some in Great Britain arc 
equipped with a photo-finish camera. This has 
a special lens, and photographs only a narrow 
slice of the course just at the winning post. A 
film in the camcia moves at constant speed, and 
photographs of everything that crosses the strip 
are taken every 50 of a second. These build up 
into a continuous film, and the distance between 
the horses on the film measures the time betw'een 
them at the winning post. The photo-finish 
camera can generally establish the winner. 

Not more than 5 minutes after the end of the 
race all jockeys whose mounts have qualified 
for prize money must weigh in, and they must 
scale virtually the same as they weighed out. A 
hor.se can be disqualified and the jockey fined 
for foul riding if he is judged guilty of touching 
another horse, crossing its path, forcing it into 
the rails, or excessive beating and shouting at 
his owm horse. Exciting a horse with alcohol or 
drugs, or holding it back so that it runs badly, 
and therefore gets a more favourable weight in 
a later rare, are also against the rules. 

The finances of each racecourse are separate. 
The entry and gate money go to make up the 
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prizes and pay dividends to the owners of the 
course* as well. Some racecourses are run by 
Companies; some, such as Doncaster, Worcester, 
and Lincoln, are owned by the town. Goodwood 
is owned by the Duke of Richmond, and Ascot 
by the King. This latter course does not make 
a profit: all the takings are distributed as prizes 
or used for improving the course. The Royal 
family have a box at Ascot, and the meeting there 
in June is usually attended by the King who 
drives down the course in an open carriage. He 
presents the Ascot Gold Cup to the owner of the 
winner of the principal race. Ascot Week is an 
important social event. 

Training racc-horses is a flourishing industry 
in the villages on the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
downs, on the downs round Epsom, and round 
Ncwmaiket. 'fhe latter town is an important 
racing centre, and is the headquarters of the 
Jockey Club, who own the course there. 

Theie is a race meeting somewhere nearly 
every day of the year. The most important flat 
races are the Lincolnshire at Lincoln, the One 
'I'housand Guineas and 'l\vo Thousand Guineas 
at Newmarket, the Derby and Oaks at Epsom, 
the Ascot Gold Cpp at Ascot, the Eclipse Stakes 
at Sandown Park, the Cesarewitch at New- 
market, and the St. Leger at Doncaster. 

'fhe chief events of the jumping season arc the 
Champion Hurdle Cup, Cheltenham Gold Cup, 
and National Hunt Chase, all run at Chelten- 
ham; the Grand National, Champion Chase, 
and Liverpool Foxhunters’ Steeplechase, run at 
Liverpool; and the Imperial Gup and the Grand 
Military Gold Gup, both at Sandown Park. 

See also Genkral Stud Book; PoiNr-iO-PoiNis; 
Trotting Races: Bctii.ng; Horses. 
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HORSE SHOWS* These events fall into three 
groups. First, there are the shov\s of the various 
breed societies, such as the Hunters’ IinpiQve- 
incnt and National Light Horse Breeding Society, 
the Arab Horse Society, the Hackney IIoisc 
Society, and also the societies in whose care are 
the heavy horses —Shires, Suflblks, Perclieions, 
and so on. These shows are, from many points 
of view, the most important for the fullire of the 
iiorse, but, being specialized, they do not attract 
very large crowds of spectators. 

Secondly, there arc numerous County and 
Agricultural Shows (q.v. Vol. VI), whii h 
provide classes for non-agriculturai hoi.sos. 
Among the most important of these are tlie show s 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the Bath and West, and the Royal Counties. In 
the non-agriculturai classes at sucli sliows are 
found, each season, some of the best hunters, 
hacks, cobs, hackneys, and show jumpers. 

It is, however, the third variety which con- 
stitutes a ‘horse show’ in popular language - 
shows with familiar names such as the Inter- 
national Horse Show, the Richiviond Royal 
Horse Show, the Royal Windsor Horse Show, 
and the Dublin Horse Show. 

At the larger shows the classes contain nearly 
every breed and variety of horse — riding, jump- 
ing, and driven. Apart fiom show jumpers, the 
animals are judged, first, for their conformity, 
and then for their performance, the judges 
examining them, and then either riding or driv- 
ing them, should they so choose. At the Inter- 
national Horse Show, held in London, and at 
others of its importance and size, the classes 
consist of hunters, ladies’ hunters, riding horses, 
and hacks, Arabian horses, children’s ponies. 
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harness horses and ponies (i.e. hackneys), dres- 
sage, and jumping classes. Preliminary judging 
t^kes place, and this selects those to compete in 
the final class, which ends with the award of a 
championship: • 

The dressage test is greatly increasing in 
popularity in this country. It is a competition 
for the best-trained riding-horse. In the ofTicial 
description of the Prix St. George’s Test at the 
International Horse Show are the words: Tt 
includes all the requirements of a cLassical equita- 
tion training.’ 'I’he rider is called upon to 
demonstrate his mount’s understanding of and 
•obedience to all the ‘aids’ used in Riding (q.v.). 
In international shows the ‘dressage’ test 
demands the highest possible standard in 
equitation. 

In this country the governing body for show- 
jumping competitions, both adult and juvenile, 
is the British Showjumping Association, and at 
all sho^^s which are affiliated to the Association 
the jumping is carried out and judged in accord- 
ance with its rules and regulations. Any show, 
how'ever, can apply to the Association to hold a 
( lass or classes in accordance with the rules of 
the continental Federation Equestrienne Inter- 
nationale, and at such shows as the International 
Horse Show there arc numerous jumping-classes 
under each set of rules. The main dilfcrenccs 
between the two rules relate to the time allowed 
Ibr completion of the course, and to differences 
in the number of faults awarded for each mistake. 

At some shows there are classes for heav) 
commercial hoi ses * those owned by the various 
breweiics are an example - and coaching mara- 
thons, At others there are parades of packs of’ 
I'oxhounds and beagles with the huntsmen and 
whippers-in, and also parades of’ the different 
types of mountain and moorland ponies arranged 
^ by the National Pony Society. A pojnilar feature 
of the International Hor.se Show is the jjaradc of 
( (jsters and their turn-outs from all parts of 
London. 

Srr also IIorsls; Ridino; Gymkhanas. 

HOUNDS, see Dogs, Breeds of, Section i. 

HUNTING, HISTORY OF. Before primitive 
man learnt to till the soil or keep domesticated 
animals, he depended on hunting for his liveli- 
hood (see Prehistoric Man, Vol. I); and there 
are still primitive peoples in the w^orld to-day 
who live mainly on the results of their hunting. 


When man began to farm, he continued to hunt 
to defend himself, his crops, and his livestock 
from marauders. Hunting in these cases was a* 
necessity and a business. Hunting as a recrea- 
tion can only exist in a highly-civilized society 
where there is a section of the community that 
has both leisure and wealth. 

Our knowledge of the hunting sports enjoyed 
by the ancients comes mainly from the paintings 
and carvings which they have left behind them. 
We know that huntsmen in Ancient Egypt 
formed a whole social class: they either them- 
selves hunted or attended the nobles at the hunt. 
Arrows and darts, hunting poles, and nets were 
used; dogs and also other animals, even lions, 
were trained as hunting animals. The gazelle, 
stag, wdld ox, hare, porcupine, ostrich, wolf, 
jackal, and leopard were among the animals that 
were hunted. Lhe sportsman often went hunting 
in his chariot or on horseback, and he would 
often turn the quarry by driving hiv c:hariot at 
full speed, or shoot from his chariot with bow' 
and arrow. Hunting scenes are depicted in the 
caivings of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 
lion-hunts being particularly important. Their 
hunting-dogs were heavy mastijls, and the javelin 
and bow' were the usual weapons. Falconry 
(q.v.) aj^pears also to have been practis(*d. The 
Persian King C^rus in the bth century u.c. is 
said by the historian Herodotus to have kept so 
large a hunting establishment that it took the 
revenue of four great cities lo pay Ibr it. With 
the Hebrews, als(.), hunting pla)cd a considerable 
part, as we can tell fiom constant Biblical refer- 
ences; but they do not appear to have used dogs 
or horses. Xenophon gives \ ery full accounts of 
the Greek sports, especially of Hare Huntinc; 
(q.v.) and boar hunting, in both of which the 
animals were driven by dogs into nets. The 
Greeks also hunted big game, which they drove 
into pitfalls or speared from horseback. In 
Roman times, though various forms of hunting 
were still very popular, it was less the recreation 
of the nobility. A Roman philosopher, however, 
writing in a.d. 120 , gave directions for the 
management of hounds. 

In England hunting as a sport was practised 
with horses and dogs by the Celts even before the 
coming of the Romans. Several of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings were great hunters. Alli ed was said 
to be a most expert and active hunter, excelling 
in all braiuhes of ‘that noble art’. His grandson 
Athelstan forced the coiuiuercd Welsh princes to 
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pay him annually as tribute a certain number 
of ‘hawks and sharp-scented dogs fit for hunting 
^ild beasts’. During the period of the Norman 
kings harsh forest-laws were instituted whereby 
poaching was punished by terrible penalties, 
such as the loss ol' both eyes or hands or even of 
life. Nevertheless, there was a great deal of 
poaching — a couple of deerhounds able to run 
down and kill the biggest stag being the poacher’s 
equipment, rather than the net and ferret of 
to-day. There were several royal forests where 
only the King, or those holding a licence from 
him, could Imnt; and poaching in these was a 
still more serious crime. No one living near the 
New Forest, a royal forest, might keep a dog, 
except one too small to be of any dahger to the 
royal stags. Stag Hunting (q.v.) was the most 
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important sport, the noble stag being considered 
the animal most worthy of the hunter’s skill. 
During the early Middle Ages boar hunting 
was very fashionable. Boars were then to 6e 
•found in most wooded districts — and England 
was much more wooded than it is to-day. A 
boar-hunt was the correct entertainment to offer 
to any visiting prince or nobleman, and boar’s 
head was the ceremonial banqueting dish of the 
time. A boarhound was the German mastiff or 
great dane; but, in fact, any large, powerful 
dog, preferably with a rough, protective coat, 
was used. I'hc huntsmen followed on foot, 
armed with spears. 'J'hc male wild boar was* 
capable of great ferocity, so that the sport had 
the spice of danger in it. Boars, and consc([uently 
boar-hunting, became less common after the 
reign of Henry IT, though the sport continued 
into the 17th century. Boars are now cxtinc./. in 
England, though they arc still to be found in 
wooded, damp regions on the Continent, espe- 
cially in eastern Europe, and are to some extent 
hunted (with guns instead of spears). Boars arc 
still hunted by mounted Iiuntsmen with spears 
in the jungles of India, where they abound (see 
Pig-Sticking) ; and they are also hunted in the 
New Zealand bush with dogs and guns. 

In the 1 8th and 19th centuries Coursing the 
hare with greyhounds and Otter Huniing 
(qq.v.) were both popular. Badger-hunting or 
digging is carried on to some extent in England, 
on the Continent, and also in America where the 
badger is valued for its coat. Small dogs (in 
Germany, dachshunds) arc sent down the bad- 
ger’s ‘earth’ (or burrow) to drive the animal out 
and into a sack held at the mouth of the hole. 
The badger’s strong legs and jaws make this 
otherwise inoflen.sive animal a lormiclable oji- 
ponent. The term ‘to badger’ comes, not from 
badger-hunting, but from the very cruel sport 
of badger-baiting practised in the lower kinds of 
public houses, until it was forbidden by law in 
1850. 

From the middle of the i8th century Fox 
Hunting (q.v.) became pre-eminently the most 
important form of hunting in the British Isles. 
With the evolution of a lighter and faster riding 
horse, able to sustain a fast gallop and to jump, 
it was natural that the country gentleman should 
prefer a faster type of hunting. The Ibx, though 
essentially a creature of the woodlands, could be 
driven fast and ftraight over open country in 
which its pursuers could display their skill and 
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courage as horsemen to a degree not often 
possible in the woods with the staghounds, or in 
llije fields with the slow, circling harriers. I’herc 
are to-day about 200 packs of foxhounds, about 
sixty packs hunting hares, and three or more * 
packs hunting buck or stag. 

In most parts of the world, especially where- 
ever English people have settled, some kind of 
hunting is to be found. Other animals besides 
dogs have been trained in the pursuit of game. 
In Afiica, for instance, it has proved possible 
to train a Hyena (q.v. Vol. II) in much the 
same^way as a dog. Cheetahs and ounces (sec 
•(^ATS, Vol. II) have been trained to hunt ante- 
lope. Tli^y are hooded until the game has been 
sighted, and then, the hood being lifted, they are 
released and followed by the hunters. When the 
game has been caught, the big cats arc hooded 
again. In Africa and in Southern Asia, especi- 
ally India, big game such as lions, leopards, and 
elephants are hunted in various ways, not only 
with the gun but also with the camera (see Big- 
Game Huntinc;). The ostrich is hunted on the 
open plains by men on horseback who ride it 
down, riieir knowledge of the ostrich’s habit of 
running in a very wide circle enables them to 
take .short cuts, and so wear out their quarry. 

I he jackal is often hunted by English settlers in 
Africa on the same piinciples as is the fox. In 
North America the Eskimocs and Indians hunted 
the caribou (reindeer) and the bi.son as a means 
of livelihood (see American Indians, North, Vol. 
1 ), and when horses and guns were introduced by 
Europeans, these animals were hunted until they 
were nearly exterminated. In America to-day 
there are both fox-hunting and stag-hunting, but 
not to the same extent as in Britain. In South 
America the Indians hunted the wild llama and 
the rhea (the American ostrich), using lances and 
^also the lasso. Wild bulls, tapirs, and pumas are 
now often hunted with the lasso. In Russia and 
northern Europe, bears, boars, and wolves arc 
hunted, in some places properly trained wolf- 
hounds being used against wolves. In Australia 
the kangaroos, (which attacks and kills domestic 
ilogs, such Jis sheepdogs) is occasionally hunted, 
as are the ‘brumbies’, or wild horses — both by 
men on horseback. 

In the British Commonwealth, and in North 
America, hounds are sometimes used to follow 
an aniseed trail, or ‘drag’, previously laid by a 
man on his feet. This very •artificial type ol 
‘huriiing’ is enjoyed by mounted followers of the 
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hounds in districts where no suitable live quarry 
is available {^ee Drag Hunting). 

For reasons other tlian its usefulness in secur- 
ing food, and in keeping down animals likely to 
be harmful in some way, the sport of hunting has 
generally been encouraged in the past by the 
governments of most countries. It tends to de- 
velop a good physique, a manly character ready 
to meet danger and hardship, and a knowledge 
of the country and powers of observation — all 
characteristics valuable in the making of a good 
soldier. 

See also Horses; Dogs. 

HURDLING, see Athletics, Track Events. 

HURDY-GURDY. This is a very old musical 
instrument, in its original form a stringed instru- 
ment shaped like a violin. It is still seen occasion- 
ally in the streets to-day. With the right hand 
a handle is turned which operates a rosined 
wheel in contact with the strings. The wheel 
takes the place of the violin bow. With the left 
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hand the player depresses keys which are not 
unlike those on a piano [see KiiYBOARD Instru- 
ments), The keys 
in turn work a 
mechanism which 
‘stops’ the strings 
in the same way as 
the fingers of the 
violinist stop the 
violin strings. The 
hurdy-gurdy has 
four or six strings, 
two of which pro- 
duce a continuous 
droning note like 
the drhne of the 
bagpipes, while 
the others supply 
the melody. 

A large type of 
hurdy-gurdy known 
as tlie ‘organistrum,’ 
requiring two play- 
ers, was often used 
in churches in Nor- 
man times. By the 
end of the ryth 
century the hurdy- 
gurdy was popular 
in France, where 
it was known as VicUe or Vielle-d-roue. Some 
of these instruments, beautifully ornamented 
and studded with jewels, may still be seen in 
museums to-day. They were not thought of 
particularly as street instruments: indeed, in 
1 786 Haydn wrote five concertos for the king of 
Naples in which he gave a part to the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

The hurdy-gurdy is not to be confused with 
the Barrel-organ (q.v.) or the mechanical 
street-piano, the only similarity between these 
instruments being that they arc played with a 
handle, and have been associated with street 
musicians. The street-piano, which came from 
Italy, is operated on the principle of the barrel 


and pin. The hammers have hard leather heads, 
and there is no means of modifying their tone. 

See also Street Entertainers: String Instruments. 

• HURLEY (Hurly). This ancient Irish field-game 
is something between Hockey and Lacrosse 
(qq.v.). It is sometimes known as ‘hurling’, but 
should not be confused with the old Cornish 
hand-ball game of that name. Before 1884 whe^l 
official rules were established, there was no fixed 
size to the pitch, nor any fixed number to a team, 
and it was often a free-for-all fight. 

The field now measures 170 by 100 ^ards, 
and the players are limited to fifteen on each* 
side. The goal-posts are 21 feet wide and 
16 feet high, with a cross-bar 8 feet above the 
ground. The stick, called a ‘hurley’, is made of 
ash, and rather resembles a cut-down ice-hockey 
stick; it is 3 feet long, flat on both sides, and ^nds 
in an oval-shaped curved blade 3J or 4 inches 
wide. It is held with the left hand below the 
right. The ball, which weighs from 3^ t o zj oz., 
is either made of rubber or of cork and twine 
covered with leather. It can be struck, juggled 
with, or carried on the hurley; it can be caught 
in the air with the hand, but must at once be 
played w^ith the hurley. It cannot be thrown 
nor kicked, unless the hurleys arc locked in a 
scrimmage. 

To start the game the teams line up opposite 
each other on the half-way fine, and the referee 
throws the ball between them. The players, 
then scattering to their positions on the field, 
attempt to drive the ball through or over their 
opponents’ goal, the former counting three 
points, and the latter one point. If tlic ball 
goes over the sidelines, linesmen throw it back 
into play. 

Hurley is scarcely played outside Ireland, and 
even there, since the introduction of rugger and 
soccer, it is not so generally played. However, 
it still remains very popular, especially in the 
south, for it is both skilful and dangerous, and 
is an excellent game to watch. 

See also Shinty. 
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.ICE-HOCKEY. This game, which is not unlike 
Hockky (q.v.), is played on an ice-rink by players 
on skates. Ol’ Canadian origin, the game has 
spread in recent years to all countries of ice and 
snow, including Russia — and with the advent of 
artificial ice, Cheat Britain, the United States, 
Australia, and South Africa have built rinks, 
adopted Canadian rules, and imported coaches 
and players from Canada. The true beginning 
of ice-hockey is not certain, but probably it was 
started by the British who settled in Canada and 
moulded their own games to suit the ice and 
snow of the long winter season. Ice-hockey is 
played \\;ith six a side. 'Bhe positions are: goal, 
light defence, left derenc(*, centre, right wing, 
and left wing. In order to maintain top speed 
(hioughout the three 20-nunule periods of a 
match, each team cariies at least Ibur substitutes 
who arc interchangeable with the starting team, 
l^layers arc heavily padded. Forwards and 
(Ifl’cncc men wear libre sliin-pads under their 
stockings, padded gloves, shoulder-pads, and 
elbow-guards — and many use helmets to protect 
(liciiiselves from head injuries. 7 ’he goal-tender, 
\vlio has to stop a puck that is often shot at him 
at 125 miles an hour, wears special pads and a 
( hest-protector. 

Instead of a ball the game 
is played with around ‘puck’ 

. of vulcanized rubber i inch 
ihick and 3 inches across. 

An icc-hockcy stick is much 
the same shape as a hockey- 
stick, but is longer handled, 
lighter, and has flat sides and 
a flat bottom so that the puck 
can be hit by cither side of 
the stick and pushed easily 
along the ice. 

Wcll-playcd ice-hockey is 
very fast, some players rea('h- 
25 miles an hour in 
short spurts. The skill of 
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the game lies in clever stick-handling, which 
corresponds to dribbling in soccer, positional 
play, passing, and shooting. The game need# 
very careful umpiring by the two referees in 
order to control the rough play such as tripping 
or illegal body-checking. A player who breaks 
these rules or argues with the officials may be 
penalized by being sent off the rink, usually for 
a period of tw'o minutes. 

The professional ice-hockey in Canada and in 
the United States is still the best in the wor Id. But 
the game is making considerable strides in Great 
Britain, despite the small number of rinks. Both 
England and Scotland have Ice-Hockey Associa- 
tions and organize national leagues; and matches 
are played between the universities. In 1936 
Great Britain won the Ice-Hockey Olympics for 
the fust time. The game is pla) ed at most winter- 
sports resorts in Switzerland and elsewhere. 

See also Win n-,R Sports. 

ICE-YACHTING. Yachts designed for racing 
on ice consist of a skeleton framc^\•ork with tw’o 
steel runners on outriggers at each side, and a 
third astern which acts as a rudder. There arc 
usually two sails, main and jU), and the tiller is 
long, so that the helmsman can control it with 
liis feet while handling the sheets. The Icicle, 
built in 18G9, was 68 feet long and had a sail 
area of over 1,000 square feet; and Canadian 
yachts, designed to carry live or six people, are 
often .p) feet in length —20 or 25 feet is a more 
usual size, however, and they are normally raced 
single-handed. Icc-yachts alwa)S sail close- 
hauled, ^vhether into or away fiom the wind, 
and considerable skill is needed in handling 
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them, since they are capable of travelling at over 
60 m.p.h. The first icc-yacht club was formed in 
America in 1861. The sport is also practised 
in Canada, Norway, Sweden, Holland, and the 
Gulf of Finland. But as a wide stretch of water 
and a good thickness of ice are needed, it is 
Uncommon in the British Isles, though small ice 
yachts have been raced on Eslhwaite Water and 
on Lakes Windermere and Rydal. 

See also YACiiirNO. 

INDIAN ROPE-TRICK, see Conjuring. 
IRISH JIG, see Folk Dancing, British. 

JAVELIN-THROWING, see Athletics, Field 

Events. 


JESTERS. The ancestry of the court- jester can 
be traced very far back, but his origin remains 
obscure. There were jesters at the courts of 
Ancient Greece, Rome, and Egypt, some of them 
dwarfs and half-wits, kept as regular members of 
royal and noble households, and others, like 
some of the famous jesters of the Middle Ages, 
true comedians with sharp wits. These often 
roamed from court to court, attending uninvited 



at feasts and public ceremonies, where they made 
themselves welcome by their gifts of mitiiicry, 
story-telling, and horseplay. They seem to havp 
enjoyed the jester’s traditional privilege of free 
ftpeech, and would often make l*un of the sages 
and philosophers. The traditional jester’s cap, 
hooded and surmounted by ass’s cars and a cox- 
comb, may have been worn by court-fools in 
Ancient Rome and may go back still earlier. 

It is quite likely that the jester’s pi ivilege of 
mocking and abusing his master and the com- 
pany arose from a superstition that this would 
bring good luck. The wealthy and fortunate 
may have believed that the jealousy of the gods 
would be averted if they allowed thcii; actions 
to be abused and parodied. Thus we find in 
many festival and holiday celel)rations what 
appears to be a deliberate mockery of serious 
ceremony, even of religious ritual. Dwarfs and 
half-wits were probably considered doubly 
lucky. Human oddity has a strong fascination 
for primitive people — madmen were once be- 
lieved to be divinely inspired, and freaks of every 
kind to be immune from the Evil Eye {see 
Magic, Vol. I). 

The medieval jester made a special appeal to 
the popular imagination, and his formal uniform 
remained medieval in fashion even in later times. 
Bells, which the jester wore on his cap to attract 
attention as he leapt and tumbled about, were 
a common ornament on medieval clothing. His 
‘motley’ (parti-coloured dress) and his cap (called 
a coxcomb) became symbolic of wit and folly (he 
was often called the ‘fool’), and the word ‘cox- 
comb’ came to mean a showy or conceited fellow. 
The court-jester’s uniform was completed by a 
‘bauble’ — a stick with a bladder attached or 
bearing a carved representation of a jester’s head 
with ass’s cars. I’his he held in his hand as a 
mock stair of office. The bladder was used to hit 
and tickle members of his audience, and the 
carved head probably served sometimes as the 
other half of a ‘cross-talk’ act. The jester usually 
wore a purse at his belt, for he was adept at 
collecting ‘tips’. 

The court-jester in Europe is a well-known 
character from the 12th until the early i8th 
century, and he still exists in some countries 
to-day. The heyday of jesters in Europe was in 
the late Middle Ages and Renaissance period, 
when they were to be found in royal and noble 
households in almost every country. Many of 
them were extremely intelligent people. There 
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*wcrc even many female jesters, the most famous 
being Mathurine, the court-fool to Henry IV of 
France, who was a fanatical Catholic, taking an 
active part in the religious disputes of the day. 
A few jesters, like their Greek and Roman* 
counterparts, wandered from court to court, 
almost as strolling actors, for they carried dis- 
i^uises with them, and would tell and enact 
stories about their own adventures. More often, 
however, the jester was a permanent member of 
. the household, where he was well cared for and 
was sometimes on an intimate footing with his 
master (though his traditional punishment was 
a whipping if he went too far). 

Many jesters, like Feste in Twelfth Nighty were 
accomplished singers, musicians, or even poets, 
rwlfilling a double function as jester and court- 
.\fiNSTREL (q.v.). Occasionally they were highly 
cdacated men: John Scogin, for instance, fool to 
I'klward IV, had formerly been a scholar of 
Oxford; and Henry I’s jester, Rahere, founded 
the priory of St. Bartholomew, and ruled there 
as prior for years. Often the court-fools, like 
(hose wtiom Shakespeare depicts, used their 
‘foolery’ as a useful and safe way of expressing 
their opinions about the life and people round 
them. Some famous jesters, in fact, directed their 
talents for mockery and mimicry against special 
enemies: Will Somers, fhol of Henry VIII, was 
said to have a gift for improvising pointed little 
rhymes, in which he vented his particular dislike 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Archibald Armstrong, 
jester at the court of James I, became so in- 
fluential in public affairs that he was used as an 
intermediary for presenting petitions to the 
King. In Charles I’s reign, however, he was 
banished for making indiscreet jokes against 
Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By the end of tl^e 17th century the popularity 
, of jesters was waning. 'The courts and aristocratic 
households were no longer the isolated com- 
munities which they had been, and other means 
of entertainment, such as printed books and the 
theatre, were available. Puritanism, too, helped 
to bring abwut their decline. In Russia, how- 
ever, at the court of Peter the Great, all kinds of 
l^rofessional buffoons were to be found until well 
into the i8th century. There were still jesters in 
parts of Russia, even in the 19th century. There 


Pearce, the half-witted fool to the Earl of JJuffolk, 
who died in 1728, was the last recorded of the 
English jesters. * 

See also Clowns. 

JEWS* HARP. This is a small instrument con- 
sisting of a metal frame roughly circular in shape*, 
usually 2 to 3 inches in diameter (see diagram). 
It is fitted wdth a spring ‘tongue’ which vibrates 
when plucked by the finger. This plucking of 
the tongue can produce only one note, which acts 
as a drone; but when the instrument is held 
between the teeth, the mouth acts as a resonating 
chamber so that the harmonics of the note can 
be produced. Actual melodies can, therefore, be 
played wfth the drone accompaniment. The 
instrument is not, however, capable of producing 
a great variety of tone-colour. 

The jews’ harp is of great antiquity and has 
been known in Asia and Europe. A Chinese 
writer of the 12th centur\ 
shows a pictuie of a jews* 
harp which is similar in 
sha}:)e to that known to-day. 
It appears in some, pictures 
by Breugjiel (1525-69) and 
other Flemish painters. In 
the 17th and i8th centuries 
it was used a good deal for 
dancing in Scotland, and it 
may have been known there 
before the Bagpipes (q.v.). 
Among the most famous 
performers of the jews’ harp 
in the late i8th and early 19th centuries were 
Franz Paul Koch and Eulenstein. Some of the 
players used to play on two instruments together, 
probably with vibrating strips of dilfcrcnt lengths 
and tensions. 

The origin of the name is not known ; but it 
is not, how ever, a corruption of jaws harp, for 
in Germany it is known as Judctiharfe, which is 
an exact translation of jews’ harp. It is knowm 
by other names such as Jews’ Trump and Gew- 
gaw’ (in northern England). During the early 
I'iUglish settlement in America jews’ harps were 
used as a medium of barter, and they may have 
been used similarly in South Africa. 

See also Music\l Instrumi Nre. 



were none in France after the Revolution. In 
England the ofiicc of court-fool closed wdth the 
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death of Charles I, but priv^tc fools w'ere still JUGGLERS. We now use the word ‘juggler’ of 
sometimes kept in aristocratic hoii.seholds. Dicky an entertainer who performs feats of dexterity 
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• — for ipstance, keeping a number of balls mov- 
ing through the air as he throws them from 
hand to hand. It comes to us from the French 
word jongleur, applied generally in the Middle 
Ages to strolling entertainers, who did many 
things besides ‘juggle’ in the modern sense. 
Some of them were con jurers— i'rom which comes 
our use of the verb ‘to juggle’, meaning ‘to 
deceive’. The word is still sometimes used in a 
general sense for tumblers and conjurers also. 

Like acrobatics and conjuring, juggling excites 
admiration by its diiriculty, and demands the 
closest attention for its finer points to be 
appreciated — it requires enormous skill and pre- 
cision, for instance, to keep as many as eight 
01 sometimes even nine balls in motion. 'I’he 
juggler sometimes juggles with his feet, and also 
uses head, neck, nose, or chin for catching and 
balancing his objects. 

Juggling is an ancient form of entertainment, 
practised especially in the East. The ‘jonglcuns’ 
of the Middle Ages were resourceful masters of 
a very popular profession; they juggled with 
knives, balls, and wheels, and are often depicted 
with spears balanced on their noses. \Vith 
the decline of tjicse wandering entertainers 
juggling became mainly a feature of the E’airs 
(q.v.) and later of theatr ical shows. In the 19th 
century it became popular in the new forms of 
entertainment, such as Circuses and Music 
Halls (qq.v.). Here the performances had great 
variety — there were jugglers from China and 
Japan who performed such feats as twiddling 
saucers on the tips of long wands, or tossing balls 
about on batons held in their teeth, and other 
performers who caught heavy weights on the 
spine or neck, or whirled things from hand to 
hand whilst cycling. One of the most ourstand- 
ing jugglers was Cinquevalli, who performed at 
the London music halls from 1890 to 1919. He 
called himself ‘the human billiards-table’ and, 
dressed in green with string pockets at his waist, 
he juggled with ivory balls, which he could make 
roll or fly as he pleased. He was also a ‘strong 
man’, able to toss a cannon ball in the air and 
catch it in the nape of his neck. A still greater 
performer was Rastelli, in the early 1920’s, who 
could whirl nine balls or plates, and roll a large 
glossy ball from his head to his feet and back 
again while he stood, sat down, turned over, and 
stood again. At the end of his^ performance he 
would make various objects revolve by using 
head, hands, feet, and a baton field in his mouth. 


One of the most famous j ugglei s of the halls v/a« 
Gaston Palmer, who threw spoens in the air and 
caught them in a row of tumblers. Among 
comic jugglers was Rich Hayes, who appeared 
*as Robinson Crusoe on an island where he found 
everything he needed on trees, including a boot 
to kick himself with should he let anything fall. 

Silent entertainment of this kind became less 
popular with the development of radio and talk- 
ing-films, but in television it shows signs of 
coming into its own again. 

See also Acrobats; Conjuring; Strekt Enter paini rs. 

JU-JUTSU, or Judo, is the Japanese science of 
self-defence without weapons, which rqay have 
been learnt originally from the Chinese. It is 
a complicated, highly skilful form of wrestling, 
in which none of the usual wrestling rules arc 
recognized. When used seriously, it is extremely 
dangerous, and can result in loss of life or, at the 
best, broken or dislocated limbs; but^ when 
practised as a recreation, the strangleholds and 
limb-locks are relaxed at a sign from one of the 
antagonists. 

The training for ju-jutsu, which consists of 
plenty of fresh air, d(‘cp-bre.athing exercises, and 
certain gymnastic exercises, is very valuable. 
Tripj)ing and throwing arc essential features, 
and the expert has an exU nsive repca toirc of 
throws. It takes much practice to d<*velof3 the 
necessary agility and command of balance and, 
above all, skill in destroying the opponent’s 
balance. Although considcral^le strength is 
required for some of the feats, accurate timing 
is even more important. Frequently a clever 
wrestler can overthrow a much stronger and 
heavier opponent. The guiding principle of 
ju-jutsu is never to oppose force by force, but to 
yield to an opponent’s attack, and so take ad- 
vantage of his movement to bring about his fall. 
When the defender bends or steps back before 
an attack, he tadds to the attacker’s momentum 
and so increases his tendency to lose perfect 
balance. Thus defence mav be turned into attack 
by the skilful use of leg and foot movements which 
continue the original attacker’s movements. 

Throws take place with swiftness and great 
force ; but their severity is minimized by knowing 
how to fall. Instruction in falling is always given 
first. Unless the man who is thrown contrives 
to roll over and bounce to his feet like a 
rubber ball the struggle continues on the ground, 
with a variety of strangle-holds or limb-loc ks, 
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A demonstration of the stomach throw at the Anglo- 
Japancse Judo club in London New York Times 


threatening dislocations and fractures. The 
wrestler tries to attack parts of the body such 
«is the Adam’s apple, the arm-pit, and the ankle; 
if those arc pressed in a certain way, a tem- 
porary paralysis is caused. 

Japanese wrestlers have frequently been able 
to beat western opponents, even when obeying 
the rules of ordinary wrestling. The western 
counterpart of ju-jutsu is ‘unarmed combat’, 
which forms part of a soldier’s training; but this 
is simple compared with the elaborate Japanese 
method. 

See also Wrlsimng, 

JUMPING, see Athletics, Field Events. 

KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS, i. Many 
musical instruments are played by striking the 
keys of a keyboard. The keys are wooden, bone, 
or metal strips, arranged so that they can be 
controlled by the player, who may use his hands, 
as in the piano; his feet and hands, as in the 
Organ (q.v.) ; or his fists, as in the carillon (see 
Bell Ringing). The sound may be produced 
by hammers striking the strings or by wind being 
blown through the reeds and pipes. On the 
standard keyboard of the modern piano {see 


diagram), 12 keys — 5 black and 7 while — myj'/* 
up the octave; the number of octaves depends or 
the size of the piano and the number of sounding- 
notes. It is particularly in the development of 
^he harpsichord family, the clavichord, and the 
pianoforte that the keyboard has played its most 
important part. These instruments arc divided 
into two classes: with the clavichord ai:d the 
pianoforte, the strings are ‘struck’; with 
harpsichord family, they are ‘plucked’. 

2* The Harpsichord Family consists of the 
\irginals, the spinet, and the harpsichord oroper 
(see op])osite page). They were the favourite 
domestic keyboard instruments from the i6th 
to the 1 8th centuries. In addition to ^^heir use 
in solo works, they were also used as the accom- 
panying basis of combinations of instrumen;,^. 
A large amount of i6th and 17th century 
music, which is now played on the piano, was 
originally written for one ol‘ the harpsichord 
family or the clavichord. The early w.orks of 
Mozart and Haydn were written for the harpsi- 
chord, although much of their later work was 
intended for the pianoforte. 

In all three forms of the harpsichord the 
strings are laid horizontally. When the finger- 
keys are depressed, small pieces of wood, known 
as ‘jacks’, rise up. Attached to llic jacks are quills, 
known as ‘plectra’, which pluck the strings as 
they pass them. When the jacks fall back, the 
plectra pass the strings without touching them. 

The virginals arc the earliest and simplest form 
of the harpsichord, and arc little more than an 
oblong box across which strings arc stretched, 
cme string to each note. It was small enough to 
be placed on a table, although occasionally it 
was supported on a small frame. I'he origin of 
the name virginals is not known. It was so called 
before Qiieen Elizabeth played the instrument, 
so the name cannot be derived from the ‘Virgin 
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On llic lop line arc the virginals anil the rlaviihord; on the middle line arc the spinet and the haipMi lioid; and on 
the bottom line are the grand piano and the upright piano 
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Queen’. It was popular in the iGth and 17th 
centuries, but towards the end of the 17th 
^ntury it was beginning to be superseded by the 
spinet and the larger harpsichord. The chief 
composers for the virginals were Gibbons, Byrd, 
and Farnaby. 

. The spinet is similar to the virt^inals in having 
one string to a note. It is not, however, oblong 
in shape, but is rather like a horizontal harp fitted 
with a keyboard. Another name for the spinet 
was ‘couched harp*. The spinet was in use 
from the later 17 th century to the end of the 
1 8th century. 

The harpsichord proper, unlike the virginals 
and the spinet, has two or more strings to a note, 
and is a much larger instrument in tli<e shape of 
a small, modern grand piano. There arc often 
two or even three keyboards. Sometimes it is 
fitted with stops, like an organ, which can be 
used to make the quills strike one instead of t\\ o 
or more strings for each note. There is a revival 
of interest in harpsichord music to-day, and 
harpsichords are again being made. 

3. 'rhe Cr.AViCHORD (.f<?i?page 303) is not unlike 
the harpsichord family in general appearance, 
rhe strings, however, are not plucked by quills, 
but are vibrated liy pressure-strokes from small 
pieces of metal called ‘tangents’. Each tangent 
not only vibrates one string, but also ‘stops’ it, 
in much the same way that the fingers of the left 
hand of the violinist operate {see String Instru- 
ments). Thus each tangent divides the string 
into two lengths, one end being damped by a 
piece of felt while the other is free to vibrate. As 
the string is not plucked, the player has much 
greater control over the instrument through 
‘touch’ of the keyboard, and in this respect the 
instrument is a much more sensitive one than 
the harpsichord. 

4* Pianoforte. By the middle of the i8th 
century the pianoforte had begun to supersede 
the harpsichord family and the clavichord. 
Three types of pianos have been invented, the 
earliest type, the grand, being still the most 
popular to-day {see page 303). Several attempts 
were made to produce an instrument using 
hammers to vibrate the strings, but the first 
successful piano was made by an Italian, Cristo- 
fori, who, about 1709, invented a harpsichord 
on which he substituted hammers for quills. By 
applying greater or less force to the finger-keys, 
louder or softer tones could be produced. This 
piano was the ancestor of the modern grand 


piano. A German called Silbcrmanfi 
1753) greatly improved upon Gristofori’s pi^ano.^ 
Later, about 1760, a pupil of Silbermann, ealled 
Zumpe, came to England and introduced the 
fio-called ‘square’ piano, based in shape and size 
on the clavichord. The ‘upright’ or ‘cottage’ 
piano, in which the strings run perpendicularly, 
was perfected by Isaac Hawkins of Philaci.dphia 
in 1800 and Robert Wornum in England auJ'1^ 
1829. The existing upright is largely based upon 
Wornum’s piano. 'I’he frame of the modern 
piano has to be very strong — the strings of a 
large grand may have an aggregate pull 
tons: the introduction of a frame made of'iron 
was largely due to American invention.^ 

When the notes of the piano keyboard are 
depressed, hammers strike strings which are 
stretched across a harp-like frame. TJie ham- 
mers arc so controlled that, when a key is de- 
pressed, the corresponding hammer remains 
away from the string after its initial striking. 
When the key is raised, the hammer falls back 
into position and so damps the vibrations of tlie 
string. The use of pedals was adopted from the 
harpsichord; normally, modern pianos have two 
pedals. The ‘sustaining’ pedal, when depressed, 
raises all the dampers from the stiings and 
allows them to vibrate fieely. The ‘soft’ pedal 
may either increase pressure on the damper 
action or move the hammer slightly, so that each 
one strikes a lesser number of stiings, peihaps 
one or two instead of three. It should be noted 
here that each sounding note may have several 
strings tuned to the same pitch, so that while the 
sound produced by striking is a single-note 
effect, in point of fact several strings may have 
been set in vibration by the one hammer-stroke. 

The piano and other keyboard instruments arc 
not tuned according to the pure Scales (q.v. Vol. 
XII), for this would mean using far more than 
twelve notes to the octave. In the pure scale 
the intervals between the notes vary very slightly, 
but in the piano a compromise between these 
variations is achieved so that the semitones arc 
equal. 

More music has been written for the piano 
than for any other instrument. Many works 
have been written for two pianos. I’he piano is 
not a regular instrument in the symphony 
orchestra, but is a brilliant solo instrument. 
Most of the great composers have written con- 
certos for piano and orchestra. 

See also Musical Instrumlnis. 
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hy v CARDENS, see Botanical Gardens. 

KlTEiS. These" were certainly well known in 
bhina as long as 3,000 years ago. They have 
been used for many purposes besides amusement. 
Chinese historians tell of box kites large and 
strong enougli to carry provisions to men trapped 
in inaj^ecssiblc places in the hills, and on one 
C)ccjjRon it is said that men were carried by kites 
over the wall of a besieged city. Man-carrying 
kites were used for observation purposes in the 
Boer War, and before the invention of balloons 
^cie^^^fits used kites to make experiments into the 
TTatuve and movement of the upper air. To-day 
Chinese farmers use kites for finding out the 
direction of the wind, from which they can fore- 
tell the coming of fine weather or rain. 

**l’he common diamond form of kite (hig. i) is 
very simple to make and operate. I’hc usual 
me’thod is to notch and glue two pieces of bam- 
boo or other light cane into the shape of a cross. 
A piect^* of silk or linen is stretched over the Ihime, 
and the edges firmly sewn to resist the pressure 
of the wind and the consequent vibration of the 
fabric against the frame. A variation of the 
siini)le diamond form has a curved piece of 
l)aniboo or cane stretched round tlie upper part 
of the diamond to make the kite stronger and 
less liable to serious damage should it strike the 
ground sharply when coming to land. Most of 
these kites have tails to help balance them in 
hight, and the greater the head-weight the more 
heavily must the tail be WTighted. Some kite- 
makers take the greatest of care calculating 
exactly what weight is needed on the tail to keep 
the kite on an even keel in fliglu and to prevent 
it diving. "I'he box-kite is also very simple to 
construct. It is made in the shape of a hollow 
rectangular box, the centre and both ends 
being open (Fig. '#). The typical Chinese kite is 
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similar to the box kite, \ but the ends of 
the bamboo frames are \ slightly cuivcd to 
ohset wind resistance and \ prevent undue 
damage should the kite \ crash. 

There are several \ methods of secur- 
ing the flight-cords in all \ types of kite. To 
make a kite which will \ fly successfully 
much depends on the exactness of measurement 
and the accuracy with w liich the dilfcrent stages 
of manufacture arc carried out. Wliile lightness 
is of great importance, the kite must also be 
strong, for, especially when flying high, it is 
subject to great w ind pressure. 

Kites should be released into the direction of 
the wind, that is, the persSn flying the kite 
should stand with the wind at his back. It is an 
advantage if the operator is standing on a height, 
for this not only ensures the best use of available 
air-lift, but it also gives the kite a better chance 
of avoiding the down-currents which frequently 
.send it into a spin or a dive. 

Kite flying and fighting arc still popular 
pastimes in China. At festivals children fly kites 
shaped like dragons, strange human figures, 
gigantic birds, or fish. Kites in the form of carp 
and salmon have a special significance at boys’ 
festivals, because boys are taught to emulate the 
character of those fish, which swim against the 
stream and overcome all difficulties. Kite fight- 
ing has been an entertainment for hundreds of 
years, and their victories are recorded in ancient 
Chinese stoiies. I’he cords of the kites are 
covered with glue and then rolled in powdered 
glass, crystal, or jade. When the kites arc flying 
strongly, the competitors draw their strings as 
sharply as possible tagainst each other’s until one 
is broken, and the loser’s kite drifts away. 

KNUCKLEBONES, see Streec Games. 
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LACROSSE. This was originally a Red Indian 
game called ‘Baggataway’, and was played by 
catching and throwing a ball with a net at the 
end of a stick. I’he early French missionaries 
in Canada called the game La Crosse^ a French 
word for a crosier, because the stick \vas like a 
bishop’s crosier. It seems that among the North 
American Indians all the men of one village 
played all the men of the next- so that there 
might be as many as 800 a side. 'Fhere was 
plenty of running, for the goals might be half 
a mile apart, there were no side boundaries, and, 
to encourage their men, the squaws would beat 
then; with sticks. 



I.ACROSSR PI.AYERS JUMPING FOP THE BALT. 

A match between London Univcrs.ily and Bedford P.T. 
College at Motspur Park, 1947. Sport and (ieneral 


The Canadian settlers adopted lacro^isc 
1850, and in 18G7 the National Lacrosse Aj^iocia- 
tion was founded. They rightly altered the gaine‘ 
as little as possible, so that it is still a very fast 
rgamc in which there is no off-side rule, no 
boundaries except where lack of sj>ace makes 
boundaries necessary, and the referee’s whistle is 
seldom used. 'I’he small netted goals feet, 
square at the opening) arc from yo to 1 10 ya**d^ 
apart. Sticks, or ‘crosses’, have become shorter 
with a larger net area than in the Red Indian 
game. 'I’he ball, about 5 ounces in wei^ght, ij;^ 
made of solid sponge-rubber and is about' ihr 
size of a tennis ball. 'Fhere are only twelve 
players a side, and play is limited to twq periods 
of 45 minutes (or in hot weather four periods of 
20 minutes). It is chiefly a spiing and autuni»’ 
game in America, and a w inter game in Bi itain. 
Players wear rubber-soled bools or shoes, and 
generally have gauntlet gloves j)added on the 
knuckles — and men wear padded jockey caps. 
'Fhe field has no markings except for ciu les of’ 
10 and 15 yards radius round the centre spot, 
and an area 18 feet long and 12 feet wide round 
the goal called the ‘crease’, from inside which 
no player may shoot. 

At the start of play the teams do not, as in 
football or hockey, each occupy one half of the 
field; but, apart from the goal-keepers, they pair 
off, seven pairs in a long line betw^een the goals 
and two pairs on each of the wings. When the 
game starts, the centres ‘face’ the ball in the 
centre of the field — that is, they place the ball 
on the centre spot and between the backs of 
their sticks. Then, when the whistle blows, each 
centre draws his stick sharply sideways and 
tries to make the ball fly out to the wings who 
arc waiting on the edge of the circle. The aim of 
each side is to carry the ball by a scries of 
sprints and passes close cnou*gh to the enemy’s 
goal to be able to shoot, that is, to sling the ball 
from the cross into the goal net. Although in 
theory any player may shoot, only six players 
normally take a prominent part in the attack — 
the centre, ist, 2nd and 3rd homes, and the two 
attack wings. The game moves very fast from 
one end of the field to the other, a powerful 
clearing throw from a defender often completely 
changing the centre of activity in a few sccond.s. 
Although the goal is very small, and the goal- 
keeper may use both hands and feet to stop the 
ball, it is usual fon a number of goals — often as 
many as 20 — to be scored in a game. 
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'W/r.ood play depends on two things— good 
jprintftig and thl^ ability, on the run, to catch 
Tind throw the ball accurately from any position. 
In attack play the general aim is to sprint free 
of the opposing pair and to take a pass, and 
cither dodge or pass again before being tackled. 
In deface the aim is to intercept a pass between 
' twoG^ponents, or to strike the ball out of the 
vp^nenCs sticks, or at least to prevent his run- 
ning round. The great speed at which all this 
js done and the swilt changes of fortune, as well 
>y.s the ’ack of complicated rules involving intcr- 
4\ipfion from the referee, make lacrosse a very 
exciting game to watch. In good lacrosse the 
ball is ‘airborne’ almost all the time, and the 
players are running in a free, upright position. 
The few rules arc concerned with preventing 
rough play, such as barging with the body or 
elbows. For this reason it has proved a very 
popular school, club, and university game for 
girls throughout the British Isles. Somewhat 
diflerent rules have been adopted, and very high 
standards of international play are reached. 

As a mpn’s game lacrosse spread from Canada 
to amateur clubs and universities in the eastern 
states of the U.S.A., and to Australia. It has 
been popular in several parts of England sirjce 
the beginning of this century, and is now played 
in a number of schools and universities. Oxford 
and Cambridge award a half-blue for those 
I)laying in the inter-varsity match. At the 
01)’mpic Games at Wembley in 1948 a crack 
American college team played an exhibition 
match with a representative English team, which 
resulted in a 5 — 5 draw. Many amateur clubs 
round Manchester and London play lacrosse. 
The English Lacrosse Lbiion governs the game 
in Britain, runs inter-club league and knock-out 
competitions, and^ chooses representative nor- 
thern and suutlicrn teams for an annual match 
for the Iroquois Cup. 

LANCERS, see Ballroom-dangino. 

LAWN TENNIS. This game is played by either 
one player (‘singles’) or two players (‘doubles’) 
a side. The purpose of the game is to hit a ball 
with a racket, either on the volley or before the 
second bounce, from one side of the court to the 
other, over a net feet high at the sides and 3 feet 
high in the centre. The court, which is marked 
out as shown in the diagram, may be cither grass, 
wood, or ‘hard’ — that is to say, made of beaten 


earth, ashes, burnt-brick dust, asphalt, or one of 
a variety qf proprietary preparations. A wooden 
surface gives the fastest game, but it is used only* 
in ‘covered courts’, and because of its high cost 
is uncommon. Grass courts, although faster than 
hard, are difficult to maintain, and arc being 
more and more superseded by hard courts botlr 
in Britain, the home of the grass court, and over 
the rest of the world. There are no regulations 
governing the size of the racket (and some 
curious contraptions have been seen even on the 
Centre Court at Wimbledon); but in fact a 
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Standard form has evolved, about 2 ft. 2 ins. in 
length, weighing between 12 apd 15 ounces, and 
with a wooden frame strung with gut. All-metal 
rackets have been tried, but have failed to win 
popular approval. The balls, 2J inches in 
diameter and 2 ounces in weight, are made of 
rubber filled with compressed air and covered 
with white cloth. 

Before play begins a racket is spun or a coin 
tossed, and the winner can choose either an end 
of the court or service. If he chooses an end, his 
opponent may, if he wishes, make him serve; but 
he rarely docs, as the service is usually considered 
an advantage. As the players change ends after 
every odd game, including the first, it pays to 
choose to start with the end with most dis- 
advantages, such as the sun in the eyes. Play 
starts with a service from behind the back-line 
of the right court, and the ball must land inside 
the opponent’s right-hand service court, which 
measures 21 feet from the net. A first fault is 
allowed without penalty. The receiver of the 
service may not take it on the volley. The service 
for the second point is from left court to left 
court; and thereafter, services are from alternate 
courts, each game commencing from the right. 
The ‘foot fault’^ rules in serving are impor- 
tant. The server may not run, walk, or hop in 
delivering the service, and at the moment of 




LAWN TENNIS 
swing both feet must be bcliiiid tlic back-line, 
one of them at least being on the ground. The 
orally ends when one of the players misses the 
ball, or hits it into the net or out of court. In 
singles the side-lines, which measure 4 ft. 6 ins., 
are not used. 

• Scoring is called in points like those of real 
TiiNNis (q.v.), ‘love’, ‘15’, ‘30’, ‘40’, and ‘game’; 
‘40-air is called ‘deuce’, after which two points 
in succession must be scored for game, the first 
being called ‘advantage’. A set is won by the 
first side to score fi games or, if ‘5-air has 
been reached, to get two games ahead. Men’s 
matches usually consist of the best of five sets; 
women’s, the best of three. Either side may score 
at any time, the server’s score being balled first, 
and the striker’s second. A ‘double-fault’ — two 
successive failures to deliver a ‘good’ service — 
also loses a point, so does touching an opponent’s 
ball inefTcctually with racket or body before it 
has bounced, even though it would clearly have 
been ‘out’. In serving, a ball touching the net- 
cord is called a ‘let’, and the server serves again; 
but m a rally, a net-cord ball is good, provided 
it drops in the opponent’s court. 



TME FRENCH TKNNIS PLAYER JEAN BOROTRA Pf.AYING IN THE 
MIXFn DOUBLES AT WIMBI F.DON IN 1 933* KtystOM 


In lawn tennis, as in almost every ball 1 
the golden rule is to keep the cyb on the bid! untj^ 
it has been struck. The next essential is to keep'^ 
the wrist below the head of the racket : this oftefi 
requires bending from the waist and even getting 
the body very low indeed. ‘Foot-work’ is also 
very important. The player must n^>t allow 
liimself to become ‘rooted to the spot* the / 
weight on the heels; the weight must be kepVw - 
the toes ready for instant movement— in fact, 
many first-class players almost dance on their, 
toes the whole time the ball is in play. ^ Whei4^ -* 
actually making a shot the feet should be piav-cd 
in such a way that a line drawn from one to the' 
other (or through the shoulders) and extended 
across the net, would pass over the spot where . 
the ball is intended to land. 'I’hus, in playij>g 
a forehand stroke the lel't foot and shoulder 
should be well towards the net, and the r\ght 
foot and shoulder well behind them. For a back- 
hand stroke the right foot and shoulder, should 
be nearer the net. In playing a ball oT the 
ground the aim should be to take it when it is 
still on the up-bound, using not too nipch wrist, 
rather more arm, and most oi* the shoulder and 
whole body. The great advantage of this ‘taking 
an early ball’, as it is often called, is that it gives 
the opponent much less time to gain or recover 
position. 

In volleying, as well as keeping the head of the 
racket up it is essential that the wrist be kept 
quite stiff. The ball should not be hit hard from 
a swing, as when driving. The racket should 
beheld firmly, and the striker’s weight be allowed 
to give the ball most of its impetus. In this shot, 
too, the line of the shoulders and of the feet will 
determine the direction of the ball. In smashing 
overhead the secret is to get underneath the ball 
(if you were to miss it, it should fall on your 
left ear) and then hit it as thbugh it were a 
service. 

The foundation of the game is the ‘drive’. In 
singles, particularly, the ‘length’ drive, which 
pitches as near as possible to the back line and is 
varied from side to side of the court, is the best 
way of manoeuvring the opponent out of posi- 
tion. The ‘kill’ is best made from a position near 
the net, both because it is easier to hit the ball 
down, and because the opponent has less time 
to recover position. In doubles, however, when 
all four players try to reach a position at the net, 
the drive should 'be directed at the opponent’s 
feet as he runs up the court, to induce him to hit 
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LAWN TENNIS CIIAMPlONSIIir \T WIMBLEDON, 1 94 7 

I'lie of the women’s doubles is bcint; played on the centre court. Left are. the U.S.A. players Mr.s. P. C. I'odd 

and .\4iss 13. Hart, and on the right arc Mrs. B. E. Hilton and Mrs. Bostock representing Great Britain. JiJJ.C. 


the ball up in the air so that it can be ‘smashed’* 
For this fjiot the use of ‘top spin’, which makes 
the ball ‘dip’ in flight, is elTective. On the other 
liand a ‘cut’ or sliced shot, which may be eflcctive 
in singles, especially on a damp court, is useless 
in doubles, as the ball rises in the air, making it 
easy for the opponents to kill it. Defensive shots 
against net play are the low ‘passing’ shot out 
of the volleyer's reach, and the ‘lob’ which lifts 
the ball over his head. 

I.avvn T ennis originated in the game called 
‘Sphairistike’ for which a Major Wingfield took 
out a patent in 1873. This was played on a grass 
court .shaped like an hour-glass, with a plain 
ri libber ball. T he ball was struck with a racket 
which had a pear-shaped head, and had derived 
liom that used in g:!al Tennis (q.v.). TTie game, 
which was given the name of Lawn Tennis, 
became popular at once, and within 2 years was 
introduced to the All England Croquet Club at 
Wimbledon. TTie first Wimbledon Champion- 
ship was held in 1877, and was won by A. W. 
Gore. In 1879 a doubles championship was 
added, and in 1884 ^ women’s championship, 
Miss M. Watson becoming the first lady cham- 
pion. The game soon became popular also in 
America; the oldest national Lawn Tennis 
Association was the U.S.r..T.A., founded in 
1881. In 1900 an American player called 
Dwight Davis presented the Davis Cup, which 
is competed for annually by many countries. 


American and British women also compete 
annually lor the Wightman cup, presented in 
1923 by Mrs. Wightman. Supremacy in lawn 
tennis has fluctuated betweey countries, par- 
ticularly Circat Britain, France, Australia, and 
America. In 1907 Norman Brookes of Australia 
won the first overseas Wimbledon championship. 
‘Big Bill’ Tilden, who won it in 1920, was the 
first American champion. From 1924 to 1930 
three famous players of France (sometimes called 
the ‘Three Musketeers’), Jean Borotra, Rene 
Lacoste, and Henri Cochet, were supreme in 
the game. In the 1930’s F. J. Perry and H. W. 
Austin reasserted Briti.sh supremacy; but recently 
the championships have been won mainly by 
Americans, such as Vines, Budge, and Riggs. 
Among the most famous of women players have 
been Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Suzanne Lenglen, 
and Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. 

Only amateur players are alIo\ved to play in 
the Davis Gup, and the Wimbledon and other 
national championships. Professional tourna- 
ments are also held, and professional plaVers play 
exhibition matches. Many people think that the 
national championships should be open to both 
amateur and professional. 

LEAP-FROG, Street Games. 

LORD’S CRICKET GROUND, Cric ket, 
M.G.C. 
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TOTTERY DRAWING IN COOPERS HALT,, LONDON 

The lots arc being drawn by schoolboys from Christ’s Hospital. Aquatint by Pugin and Rowlandson 
From R. Ackermann, Microcosm of Ijondnn^ i8oq 


LOTTERY. This is a distribution of prizes for 
which the winners are chosen by lot or chance 
rather than by skill. 

In a lottery numbered tickets are sold, and on 
a given date duplicates ol" these are drawn at 
random from a box, the winning ticket being the 
first to be drawn. When an article is sold by 
selling tickets to any number of people and 
assigning the article by lot to one of them, this is 
called a ‘raffle’. Some lotteries which are based 
on the results of horse or greyhound races are 
called ‘sweepstjikes’. In a sweepstake the draw- 
ing, which takes place some lime before the 
race is run, is to allot horses to the numbered 
tickets, the first horse on the list of runners 
being allotted to the first ticket drawn, and 
so on. After the race has been run the first 
prize is paid to whoever 'has drawn the winning 
horse. The organizers ot a lottery usually 
keep some percentage of the money realized 


by the sale of tickets before paying the prize- 
winners. 

The esseiKC of a sweepstake is, as the name 
suggests, that the prize-winners ‘sweep the 
stakes’, that is, they collect the stakes, or a pio- 
portion of them, paid in by all the holders of 
tickets. Probably the best-knb’vv P . and largest 
lotteries in the world are the sweepstakes 
organized by the Irish Hospitals on the results 
of English horse-races, especially the Derby and 
the (jRAND Nationai. Steeplecliase (qq.v.). 
These ‘Irish Sweeps’ raised a yearly average of 
5 million pounds before the Second World War. 
25% of the money collected is distributed among 
Irish hospitals, and the remainder is shared out 
among the prize-winners, the chief of whom 
receive about ^ 25,000 each. A very large pro- 
portion of the tickets are sold outside Ireland. 
'Fhe buying and sealing of Irish Sweepstake tickets 
is illegal in both England and the United States. 
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Many horse races, including all five Classic 
races {^ee Horse •Racing) arc legal sweepstakes. 
I’hc owner of each horse pays so much to enter 
his horse for the race and so much more if his 
liorse aclually runs. The owners of the first three ' 
horses in the race divide these stakes in pro- 
portions laid down beforehand. Usually the 
second and third receive io% and 5% respec- 
tively of the whole stakes, and the winner receives 
the remainder. Often a sum of money, several 
thousand pounds in the case of the Derby or St. 
Legcr Stakes, is added to the stake money by the 
racecourse authorities. 

Lotteries have been used for a long time by 
governments and institutions such as hospitals 
to raise funds. Augustus, Nero, and other 
Roman emperors frequently used lotteries to 
raise money to pay lor their big building projects 
and for general imperial expenses. Various 
authorities, the popes, for instance, used lotteries 
to rais^ funds during the Middle Ages. Queen 
Elizabeth introduced the first lottery in England 
in I'jfiq in order to raise money for her govern- 
ment. J^n Act of 1698, however, declared 
piivately organized lotteries to be illegal in 
England, and the last public lottery licensed 
in Ihigland took place in 1823. 'fhe last state in 
the United States to license a public lottei7 was 
liouisiana, which held its last state lottery in 

1893- 

\"arions European states organized national 
lotteries from time to time as a means of raising 
revenue. The Italian National Lottery used, up 
to the Second World War, to make a yearly 
prcjfit of about 00,000. 

Wliile public lotteries of any kind arc illegal 
in Cheat Britain, lotteries or ra files organized 
privately to raise money for charity arc legal if 
certain conditions are observed. Firstly, none of 
, the prizes c^ money prizes; secondly, all the 
tickets must be sold on the pr emises ol'the charity 
concerned — lor irrstance, within the grounds 
where a bazaar is held— and the draw of the 
winning tickets must also take place on the 
premises; thirdly, no [private person may profit 
I'rorn a lottery, and, apart from paying expenses 
such as printing, all profits must be paid over 
to the charity on whose behalf the lottery is 
organized. 

Sec also GAMBr rNO. 

LUTES AND GUITARS. In this article those 
stringed instruments are considered in which the 


LUTES AND GUITARS 
sound is produced by plucking the strings with 
the fingcr;s of the right hand, while the *playcr 
holds the instrument and ‘stops’ the strings with* 
the fingers of the left hand. The instruments may 
also be plucked with a ‘plectrum’ — a small piece 
of wood, metal, or ivory. Such instruments as 
the mandolin, the banjo, the Russian balalaika^ 
and the ukelele are closely related to the lute 
and guitar family. Instruments in which the 
sound is produced by drawing a bow across the 
string are described in the article String 
Instruments (q.v.). 

1. The Lute {see Fig. 4) is primarily a solo 
instrument, although it is often used for accom- 
panying solo songs. Its body is half p-ar-shaped 
with a roifnded back. The head is bent back- 
wards. The finger-board is usually fretted, that 
is, marked off into sections, often by strips of 
catgut, to indicate the correct placing of the 
fingers. Each string is duplicated, and the 
number of strings has varied in different periods 
and countries. There is no bridge, as there is 
with the violin family: the vibrating length of 
the strings extends from the top of the finger- 
board to the bottom of the sounding-board. 

There are many types of lytes, ranging from 
the small mandora to the bass theorl^o and chit- 
tarone which, with its long neck, is about the 
same height as the player. 

The lute is of unknown antiquity, but it is 
probabl> of Ara]:)ic origin. During the i6th, 
lytli, and i8fh centuries it enjoyed great popu- 
larity in England, many songs of the time being 
written for lute accompaniment. Later it fell 
into disuse, though there is a revival of interest 
in the instrument to-day. 'Fhe most famous of 
English lutanists was Dowland, a composer and 
performer of the Elizabethan period. 

Music for the lute is written upon a special 
stave or tablature. Spaces indicate the strings, 
and letters in the spaces indicate the position of 
the fingers. The length of the note is indicated 
by marks resembling the tails of modern notes. 

2. The Guitar (see Fig. i) is a plucked instru- 
ment W'ith curved sides and a fretted finger- 
board. Unlike the lute, it has a flat back, and 
usually has six strings. It is an extremely old 
instrument, its native home being Italy and 
Spain. It has recently been introduced into 
the modern Dance Band (q.v.) as part of the 
rhythm section.^ It is .played by plucking the 
strings ^^ith the right hand and by stopping 
the strings with the fingers of the left hand to 
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vary tlie pitch, as with otiicr stiingccl instru- 
ments. While it is suitable for light and soft 
accompaniments to the voice, it is also capable 
of extremely delicate solo work when handled 
by a skilled player. 

The tuning of the iii.strument and its range are 
as follows: 



TUNINC. RANGE 


The so-called English guitar, or cithern, closely 
resembles a lute in shape, but has a flat back. 
It Vas frequently found in Shakespeare’s time 
in the barbers’ shops for the use of the w'aiting 
customer. It is wire stringed and played with a 
plectrum. 

3. The Ukulele (Hawaiian Guitar) a native 
instrument of the Pacific Islcv, is played w’ith the 
instrument resting on the knees. The ukulele 


HG. /j: i.uiE. i k;. 5 : i;mii.i’lf. fig. 0: kai ai-aika 

has four strings and a long finger-board, with 
or without frets. 'I’he strings, which are made 
of steel, are stopped by means of a metal bar 
held in the left hand, and are plucked with 
a plectrum held in the right hand. This is the 
guitar which gives a wailing effect as the bar 
slides up and down the strings. 

The instrument is tuned as follov. 

TUNING R ANC.K 

It is essentially an accompanying instrument, 
but it can be made to sketch out a melodic line, 
although the result is inclined to be disjointed 
and unsatisfactory. 

'Pile modern ukulele {see Fig. 5) is a mass- 
produced instrument which became popular 
between 1920 and* 1930, no doubt owing to the 
fact that it was an instrument which could be 
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easily learned, to accompany singers. It is still 
occasionally heard in the Music Haul (q.v.). It 
has its own system of notation, which merely 
indicates the position of the fingers on the strings 
to be played. Rhythm is not employed in the* 
notation, and the player keeps striking the strings 
as he pleases. 

4. The Mandolin has eight strings, tuned 
in pairs to the same notes as those of the violin. 

The instrument is tuned as follows: 





TUNING RANGE 


Screw pegs hold wire strings, which are 
stretched over a fretted finger-board and plucked 
with a small plectrum held in the right hand. 
The fingers of the left hand stop the strings and 
use the same method of fingering as the violin 
{see Fig. 2). 

It has occtisionally been used in the orchestra, 
but even then only for some special theatrical 
effect. It has a jingling quality of tone which 
does not easily blend with other instruments. 

5. The Banjo {see Fig. 3) is a member of the 
guitar family, but its sounding-chamber consists 
of a parchment stretched over a metal hoop, it 
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has an open back. There arc usually five or six 
strings. It has a low bridge, and has Usually 
neither frets nor duplicate strings. One string.^ 
the melody string, is played with the thumb, 
while the others provide the accompaniment. 
The strings may be either gut (played with the 
fingers) or wire (played with a plectrum). 

The banjo was probably of African origin, 
and was often played by the shaves in the planta- 
tions of the southern States of America. It is not 
used in the orchestra. The tenor banjo, which 
is frequently used in dance bands, has four 
strings tuned to the same notes as the violin, so 
that a player can switch easily from one instru- 
ment to the other. The zither banjo is a small 
banjo with wire strings. 

6, The Balalaika, which is about 2 feet long, 
is an instrument of Russian peasant origin, and is 
closely related to the lute family. Its soiind-box 
is triangular in shape {see Fig. 6). It has recently 
come into popular favour in England through 
the theatre and the dance band. The instru- 
ment is made in various sizes, but the commonest 
form is that which has three strings tuned as 
follows: 



See also Ml .siasL iNiiRc.MCNrs, IIiiTORv OP. 
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MAH-JONGG was a popular card game in 
China Boo years ago. During the Sung Dynasty 
(a.d. 960-1279) the story of Sung Kiang and his 
108 Revolutionaries was one of China’s heroic 
legends, and the names of these heroes were 
given to the pla> ing cards used in many games 
of the period. Gradually these merged into a 
single game of 108 cards, which became popular 
all over China. In Ningpo, the city of ivory 
carvers, pieces or ‘tiles’ were first used instead of 
cards, and these were made of ivory or bone 
backed with bamboo. Mah-Jongg was intro- 
duced into the Western world by an Englishman, 
who replaced the engraved names of the heroes 
with European letters and figures. The game was 
for a time very popular, especially in the U.S.A. 

A full Mah-Jongg set has 144 tiles in six suits; 
but the game commonly played usually has 136 
pieces and 5 suits. These suits are Bamboos, 
Circles, Characters, Honours, and Winds. Bam- 
boos, Circles, and Characters are numbered one 
to nine, and there arc four sets of each. There 
are twelve Honours — four Red Dragons, four 
green, and four white; and sixteen Winds — four 
East, four West, four North, and four South. 
The usual number of players is four, each taking 
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THF, MAH-JONGG PIECES 

In the top row are the four Winds, and the Red, Green, 
and White Dragons (the latter is a blank piece). The next 
row is the Circle or Cylinder* suit an6, underneath, the 
Bamboos and the Characters 
From * Ai ah Jongg* . Routledge^ Kegan Paul T.td. 


the name of one of the Winds. East Wind has 
certain privileges, such as choice of seats, an 
extra piece, first turn in the game, and the right 
to be paid double if he wins. Each player is 
• East Wind in turn. I'he tiles are spread out face 
down and ‘washed’ or shuffled, in the same way 
as dominoes are shuffled. Then each player 
builds a wall, two pieces high and seventeen 
long, and the walls are pushed together into a 
square. A die is thrown to decide where the 
wall shall be broken, and then the players take 
their pieces, two at a time, working anti-clock- 
wise. They play in turn, picking up a piece 
from the table and discarding from their hand, 
aiming all the time to fill their hands n^ith four 
sets of three and a pair. 7 he threes can be 
numerical runs in the same suit, or three of a 
kind. The first to fill his hand in this way is Mah 
Jongg, and is paid by the others in counters., 

'lb get the best out of this fascinating game, 
a player has to think quickly and memorise well. 
There are endless variations in the hands, and 
forty- two rules to be remembered. One of the 
pleasures of Mah-Jongg is the handling of the 
tiles themselves, which are often beautifully 
made, with characters cut in liesh colours, and 
intricate little pictures of wan iors, flowers, and 
strange beasts on the ivory. 

MANDOLIN, see Lutes and Guitars. 

MARATHON RACE. This race commemo- 
rates the running of the courier Phcidi[^pidcs 
before the Athenian victory over the Persians in 
491-490 B.c. at Marathon, a plain 22 miles from 
Athens in Greece. Carrying a request for help, 
Pheidippidcs covered the 150 miles between 
Athens and Sparta in 48 hours. There is also 
a legend that he took part in the battle and then 
ran back to Athens with the nevv^:»*or'Mctory. The 
1896 Oi.YMPic Games (q.v.) first fe«'iturcd a race 
from Marathon to Athens in memory of Pheidip- 
pides and the Persian defeat, and it was won, 
appropriately, by a Greek peasant. The stan- 
dard distance for the race, 26 miles 385 yds., is 
not the length of the course from the battlefield 
to the Stadium in Athens, but the distance 
covered at the London Olympics in 1908, when 
competitors ran from Windsor Park to the White 
City Stadium. The Marathon is a gruelling 
race, during which competitors may lose as 
much as 7 pounds ia weight, and is suitable only 
for mature, experienced athletes. In Britain, 
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• A MARATHON RACE FROM WINDSOR TO THE POI.YTECHNIC STADIUM, CHISWICK, IN If)47 

The runners, mrinbcrs of the Polytechnic Harriers, are seen just after flie start in the grounds of Windsor Castle 

Sport and General 


the two principal Marathon races are run 
over the standard distance one from Windsor 
to the White City for the A. A. A. championship, 
the other from Windsor to Chiswick during the 
Polytechnic Kinnaird Cup meeting; but any 
course of 25 miles or over is often spoken of as a 
Marathon. I'he Olympic record for the race w'as 
established by K. Son of Japan in 1936 in 2 hr. 
29 min. 19*2 secs. 

See also Athletics; Cross-Country Rages. 

MARBLES. This miniature form of Bowls 
(q.v.), known in Egypt, played by the Roman 
I hnpcror Augustus, and popular in England dur- 
ing tlic Middle Ages, is one of the oldest of all 
games and was not originally confined to child- 
ren. It was first played with nuts and round 
pc])bles; hut in the i8th century rriund balls 
made from chips of marble were introduced. Ala- 
baster was used for some of the better marbles, 
which were known as ‘alleys’. 'There arc many 
forms of the game, all of them based on rolling 
or thumb^^rtg’'mie marble to hit another. The 
most popular, and the simplest, is Boss-out or 
Hit-and-span, in which each player uses one 
marble and tries to win his opponent’s by hitting 
it or coming within a hand-span’s distance of it. 
Ring-taw, in which marbles arc knocked out of 
a ring drawm on the ground, Pit, in which the 
object is to pitch them into a hole, and Bridge- 
Board, for which a piece of w ood with numbered 
arc hes is used, are also quite common. Most 
other marble games are variations on these three. 
Marbles vary in kind and quality according to 
what they are made of and the way they are used 
in the g«'imcs — the cheapest kind arc ‘corn- 


moneys’, ‘stoneys* and ‘potteys’, which shoot 
at the superior ‘alleys’, now usually made of 
coloured glass. The most prized of all is the ‘blood 
alley’, an alabaster marble streaked with red. 
The ‘maradiddlc’, or home-baked clay marble, 
has died out; but often the names by which 
marbles arc still known — ‘barios’, ‘poppos’, 
‘taws’ and so on — are several hundreds of years 
old. A kind of barter with majbles exists among 
schoolboys, the marbles being valued according 
to their kind — a stoney is held to be worth about 
three commoneys or two potteys, an alley is 
worth six commoneys or four potteys, while a 
blood alley may be valued at anything from 
twelve to fifty commoneys 

MARIONETTES, see Puppets. 

MARYLEBONE CRICKET CLUB, see 

Cricket, M.G.G. 

MASQUE. The masque was an aristocratic 
form of dramatic entertainment which grew’ out 
of court revelry. In the Middle Ages nobles and 
their ladies liked to while aw'ay the evening 
dancing in elaborate disguise against a back- 
ground of rich scenery, varying the dance with 
songs and recited poetry. The performance 
usually had some central theme or story, gene- 
rally allegorical. As time went on the perform- 
ance became more formal, till under the TudSrs, 
and still more under the Stuarts, the best poets, 
musicians, and designers of the day were em- 
ployed to provide the material of ^vhich these 
rich spectacles were composed, though the per- 
formers were still the lords and ladies of the 
Gourt. 
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Of the poets, Thomas Campion, Thomas 
CareW, Ben Jonson (q.v. Vol. V), Sir William 
^D’Avenant, and James Shirley were among the 
most famous writers of masques; Henry Lawes 
was a noted composer of music for masques; the 
most celebrated designer of stage sets and 
costumes was Inigo Jones (q.v. Vol. V). Poets 
and designers were not without professional 
jealousy: Ben Jonson complained bitterly, and 
with justice, tliat the work of Inigo Jones was 
valued far above liis own in the masques in 
which they worked together. Most of the" famous ' 
masques were staged at Whitehall under the* 
Stuarts, but they took place also in the great 
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country houses; Milton’s Comus, for example* 
was given in the Great Hall of- Ludlow Castle. 

Masques had an important effect on the theatre 
because they introduced elaborate scenery, light- 
. ing, and costumes of a kind unknown in Shake- 
speare’s time. The stage differed from that of the 
popular theatre of the day in having a pro- 
scchium arch; and wings of scenery dividing the 
main acting area and the inner stage. The 
designers learnt a great deal, especially the art 
of painting scenery in perspective, from the 
theatres of Italy. They were thus able to show 
their critical audience vast landscapes, seascapes, 
or interior scenes. They even had machines to 
make the trees o^r waves 



move, and trap-doors to give 
the actors spectacular and 
sudden entrances and exits. 
Large numbers of stage-hands 
were employed to set up and 
work this scenery, many 
more than in a modern 
theatre. At the same time 
stage lighting too was devel- 
oped, because the '^niascjues 
took place indoors and not, 
as in the public theatres, in 
broad daylight in a build- 
ing only partially roofed in. 
Special holders for candles 
were constructed, sometimes 
firranged in rows on ‘bat- 
tens’, the term used for a 
board or long container for 
lights in the theatre to-day. 
I’hcse holders for the sepa- 
rate candles sometimes con- 
tained coloured liquids, or 
were screened with oiled 
paper to a, translucent 
effect. They coula be set up, 
not only round the stage or 
in front of it, but behind the 
scenery. 

It was, therefore, a very 
vivid if artificial spectacle 
which was revealed to a 
Stuart audience when the 



THE MASQUE AT* SIR HENBY UNTON ’s WEDDING IN I580 
llie masquers, led by Mercury and Diana, walk in pairs, with Cupids between them. 
Detail from a contemporary painting. National Portrait Gallery 


front curtain, often elabo- 
rately painted, was lowered 
to the ground at the open- 
,.ing of a masque. It was a 
form which did not last long, 
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l)crausc it was the expensive whim of an extrava- 
gant arfstocraey, and so incurred the displeasure 
of the Puritans. But in its short life the con- 
tribution it made to the main streams of English 
theatrical* development was a rich one. 

Sec also 'J heatre, IIisiory of. 

MASTIFF, see Docjs. 

MAYPOLE, see f'oLK Dancinc;, Section 2. 

MENAGERIES, see C'ircuses. 

MILITARY BANDS. The history and develop- 
ment of military bands has always been closely 
associated with the armies of certain countries, 
especially Britain, France, and Germany. In 
this way it differs from that of Brass Bands (cj.v.) 
which arc primarily associated with civilian life, 
especially with the factories and collieries of 
industrial Englami. 1 o-day the term is used for 
• actual regi bands and others with the 
same type of instruments. 

In the 1 8th century Frederick the Great of 
Prussia did much to develop the military band 
by adding new instruments to it: his band 
included hautboys, clarinets, horns, bassoons, 
and drums. About this time, also, in England 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery used a similar 
combination. Later, Napoleon, who liked mar- 
tial music, encouraged the formation of military 
bands in the French infantry regiments. In the 
middle of the 19th century the Belgian instru- 
ment maker, Sax, who invented the saxophone, 


did a great deal to improve wind instruments 
and made possible the modern military band. 

'Po-day nearly all regiments of the Army have 
their military bands; as have the R.A.F. Regi- 
ment, and Naval and Marine units. The regi- 
mental military band has many important duties: 
it plays dm ing drill parades, «t leads the regi- 
ment on ceremonial occasioiis, and it plays an 
important part at Military Tattoos (q.v.) and 
tournaments. Like brass bands, military bands 
give regular open-air concerts in the parks of 
cities and towns and by the seaside, and some of 
the well-known bands also broadcast concerts. 
Bandmasters and bandsmen can take courses at 
the Royal Military School of Music at Kneller 
Hall in Middlesex. 

The military band is composed only of those 
instruments which can be played on the march. 
There arc, therefore, no string instruments, such 
as violins and ’cellos, their parts being allotted 
to Wood-wind Instruments (q.v.). The British 
Regimental band of about twenty-five players is 
normally composed from the following: 

I piccolo, I oboe, 12 to 14 clarinets, 2 bass 
clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 small bass 
saxhorns, 2 euphoniums, 4 bombardons, 
4 cornets, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 2 drui^is. 
Some military units, and formations such as the 
Boys’ Brigade (q.v.), have bands consisting of 
pipes and drums or bugles and drums. When the 
band is playing on the march, the music scores 
arc attached to ihe instruments themselves, but 
at concerts ordinary music-stands are used. 
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The repertoire of military bands consists 
chiefly of lively marches. The best-known com- 
^ poser of this kind of music was Sousa, who wrote 
over loo marches, including the Stars and Stripes 
and the Washington Post. Elgar’s Pomp and Cir- « 
curnstance marches, although scored originally for 
^orchestra, are eft'ectivcly arranged for military 
bands. Programmes at coneerls are varied, 
selections from Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
from musical comedies and operettas being 
particularly popular. 

See also Brass Instruments; Percussion Instruments; 
Wood-wind Instruments. 

MILITARY TATTOOS. Tattoo is actually a 
signal played by drum and bugle in<icarnps and 
barracks to warn troops that they must go to 
their quarters. The word itself conies from the 
Dutch taptoe: the signal originally announced the 
closing of the public houses or ‘taps’ in the days 
when troops were billeted in inns. After the 
First World War the Aldershot command gave 
the word ‘tattoo’ to a military spectacle presented 
evcr.y summer in an arena. The tattoo always 
took place between sunset and midnight, the 
pageant being illuminated by searchlights. 
Thousands of soldiers took part; and the events 
included cavalry rides. Military Bands (q.v.), 
military exercises, and a reconstruction of a 
famous historical event such as the battle of 
Waterloo, in which every detail of arms, uniform, 
and drill was correct. The success of the 
Aldershot tattoo led other commands to present 
tattoos on a smaller scale. Tattoos were dis- 
continued at the outbreak of the Second World 
War. 

Sf!c aho Tournaments. 


MIME. This is a form of dramatic art in which 
the actor expresses his thoughts and feelings and 
portrays a character by means of gesture, move- 
ment, and expression of the face and whole body, 
instead of by speech. It is the connecting link 
between Dancing and straight Acting (qq.v.), 
and can be performed either as an art on its own, 
or in connexion with dancing, acting, or singing. 

In mime certain conventional gestures with 
recognized meanings have grown up. Circling 
the face with the hand, for instance, means ‘a 
lady’ ; placing both hands over the heart means 
‘love’; pointing to the third finger of the left 
hand means ‘marry*. By using some of these 
traditional gestures, together with fiTC move- 
ment and expression of the whole body, it is pos- 
sible to convey meaning or to tell a whole story. 
To mime the nursery rhyme ‘Little Miss Muffet’, 
for example, the actor would introduce the story 
by making the gesture of ‘a lady’, and then show 
that she was little by indicating her height from 
the ground. At this point he would assume the 
character of little Miss Muft'et and mime her 
sitting on a tulfet eating curds and whey out of 
a bowl. Then, becoming himself again, he 
would point to where the spider was approach- 
ing, and mime its movements as it sat down 
beside her. As the actor would now wish (o 
represent Miss Muffet again, he would repeat 
the gesture of ‘a lady’, and then show her seeing 
the spider, expressing fear, and finally running 
away. 

Early elements of mime are to be found in the 
traditional dramas of the East; but it is in the 
dances and dramas of ancient Greece that we 
find the foundation of mime as it is to-day: the 
Greek war-dances, for example, were imitations 
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of the movements of attack and defence used in 
battle, and in the^reat Greek dramas the mean- 
ing of the words was underlined by means of 
movement and gesture. Mime was developed 
to a high degree of perfection in Roman times, 
and was probably brought to Britain by the 
Romans. In England, in the Middle Ages, it 
was practised by the strolling players, minstrels, 
jesters, and troubadours, many of whom acted in 
masks and performed impersonations of animals. 
It also found a place in the religious dramas, 
such as the Miracle plays (q.v. Vol. XII) of 
the if)th century. 

• In Italy in the late 15th and i6th centuries, 
rnime played an important part in the perfor- 
mances of the Gommedia dell’ Arte — a popular 
type of comedy with improvised dialogue and 
stock characters, such as Harlequin, Columbine, 
and Pierrot (see Harlequinade and Panto- 
mime). It is from them that we get the traditional 
gestures now used in classical ballet. The 
influence of the Gommedia dell’ Arte spread to 
France, and finally over most of Europe. By the 
19th century tlie Harlequinade in France, having 
lost its dialogue and become merely dumb- 
show, survived mainly at fairs. About this time 
a young man named Jean Gaspard Deburau, 
who came from a poor and struggling family of 
acrobats, became famous in these mimes, w'hich 
he brought to a much higher standard of per- 
fection. His childhood was full of h.arclships, and 
it was probably these early sufferings that made 
his Pierrot so full of feeling and variety. It was 
said that he could move an audience to laughter 
or tears as he wished, and it is to him that we 
owe our present conception of Pierrot. 

Generally speaking, mime has slowly declined 
in favour as a separate art since the beginning 
of this century, there being few exponents of it 
to-day. It hj^r,^ Ifowever, been kept alive in 
'England b^'a small group of experts. Recently 
the modern French theatre has produced a re- 
markable actor named Jean-Louis Barrault who 
is considered as great an exponent of the art of 
mime as any who have gone before him. He 
j^Iaycd the part of Deburau in a film of his life 
called Les Enfants du Paradis. This film came to 
England and has done much to revive people’s 
interest in mime. It shows the young Deburau 
lising to fame at the little Theatre dcs Funam- 
l:>ules in Paris. It describes his love for a beautiful 
girl whom he rescues from b^ing arrested for 
stealing a watch. He tells a crowd of people in 
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British Lion Film Distributors 


mime, without any speech, how he saw the 
watch being stolen by a pickpocket, and he 
assumes the diftcrent characters, of the girl, the 
pickpocket, and the fat owner of the watch, 
leaving his audience in no doubt as to exactly 
what is happening. 

Several different forms of mime can be seen in 
the modern theatre. In the plays of Thornton 
Wilder, which arc acted w'ith no properties and 
very little scenery, the actors perform ‘occupa- 
tional mime’ — they go through the motions of 
actions, such as digging or playing tennis, 
without actually having a spade or a racket. ?n 
revue there arc sometimes short items of mime, 
often as the interpretation of the words of a song, 
and even in a straight play an actor will often 
be obliged to express his thoughts and emotions 
without actually speaking, thus using a form of 
mime. The main place of mime in the modern 
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theatre, however, is in Ballet (q v.). In classical 
ballet use is made of the traditional gestures, 
handed down by the Commedia dell* Arte, and 
in modern ballet a great deal of the story and 
feeling of the dancers is conveyed by mime rather 
than actual dance steps. In the ballet of The 
Miracle of the Gorbals^ for example, in which 
a young girl kills herself and is restored to life 
by a miracle, although there is plenty of dancing, 
the story is conveyed almost entirely by mime. 

MINSTRELS. The word ‘minstrel’, which is 
Old P’rench in origin, was used in the Middle 
Ages to jpean a professional musician or singer — 
often one whose special accomplishment was the 
composing and singing of heroic lays a.nd ballads. 
Sometimes the minstrels were wanderers, but 
many were permanently attached to royal or 
noble households. Every nobleman had several 
minstrels in his company, who would play to 
him at meal-times and other leisure moments. 
A minstrel’s gallery was often built overlooking 
the great hall. 

.The minstrel existed long before the word 
was actually used. His counterpart was to be 
found in the ‘joculator’ or wandering entertainer 
of ancient Rorfie; and equivalents to him 
existed in all parts of Europe. In Saxon England 
these were known as ‘gleemen’, and later by 
their French name of ‘jongleurs* — from which 
has come our word Jugglers (q.v.). At every 
Anglo-Saxon court there was the ‘scop’ — a poet 
and singer who wove into poetry any heroic 
deeds he heard of. By the i^th century the term 
‘jongleur’ had come to be used mainly of die 


lower-grade entertainer, while the more highly- 
skilled singers and instrumentalists were called 
‘minstrels’. 

The minstrels themselves varied, naturally, in 
» quality — the wayfarers were often less accom- 
plished and more disreputable than those who 
lived permanently in a nobleman’s house. Both 
kinds, however, played a very important part in 
the social life of the day. The wandering minstrel 
was equally welcome in castles and mansions or 
amongst the poor in their taverns, it being 
mainly through him that the news travelled 
from place to place. Each new item that he 
gathered would be woven into a ballad and sung* 
in the next place he visited. Great political 
events would give rise to many ballads — probably 
more picturesque than accurate — which would 
travel round the country, passed on by word of 
mouth. 

The minstrel who belonged to a noble house- 
hold was frequently an accomplished singer and 
musician and was often a privileged companion 
of his lord. William the Conqueror’s bard, Tail- 
Icfer, for instance, was granted the privilege of 
striking the first blow at the Battle of Hastings, 
and advanced tossing his sword in the air — a 
favourite jongleur’s trick — and singing songs of 
Charlemagne and Roland. The most famous 
minstrel of all is perhaps Blondel (q.v. Vol. V), 
the loyal follower of Richard I, whom he rescued 
from prison. 

Towards the end of the nth century the 
troubadours {see Song, History of, Vol. 
XII), who originated in Provence, became 
prominent. These were poets and composers 
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rather than minstrels generally noblenien, 
sometimes even kings, who composed songs deal- 
ing with the particular ideals of chivalry. The 
troubadour was often accompanied by a minstrel 
who cither played an instrument to his master’s 
singing, or himself sang the songs his master 
( ornposed. The word ‘minstrer, derived from a 
Latin word meaning a servant, is thought by 
some to refer to this duty. 

Occasionally, the ballads which the minstrels 
composed were poems of a very high order, and 
were sometimes sung to folk-tunes still familiar to 
us {see Ballads, Vol. XII). The minstrels played 
ftn all kinds of instruments — string instruments, 
such as tly: harp, lute, and guitar or zither, the 
lyre, the hurdy-gurdy, the trumpet, bagpipe, 
and mouth organ, and also a kind of portable 
organ, blown with one hand and played with 
the other. Minstrels often combined other gifts 
with their musical talent, and some court Jlsters 
(q.v.) were, like Feste in Twelfth Night, proficient 
also as minstrels. 

It was when the rninstrers profession became 
organized that the professional musician as we 
know hirri to-day began to grow up. 'The 
organization of such professions grew out of the 
Guild System (q.v. Vol. Vll) from the 15th 
century onwards. As a casual profession min- 
Ntrelsy had fallen into disrepute by the iGth 
century. The wandering musicians associated 
with other less respectable performers, and their 
()wn songs became often both bawdy and sedi- 
tious. During Elizabeth’s reign Acts were passed 
which classified minstrels with common rogues 
and vagabonds, and made it illegal lor tliem to 
j)erforni without special licence. The really 
skilled minstrel had almost disappeared from the 
streets even before these Acts were passed, and 
by the late 15th century the word ‘minstrel’ 
applied prinqi*" aI/ to the professional inslru- 
*Tnentalists^who often pcrlbrmed in groups. 
Street entertainers persisted, and ballads con- 
tinued to be composed even as late «xs the 19th 
century. 

Sec also Strlet Entertainers; Jesters; Juciceers. 

MINUET, see Bai.lroom-dancino. 

MODEL AIRCRAFT. The first model aircraft, 
powered with rubber bands, was flown in 1870 
by a Frenchman named Penaud. Now there arc 
nearly a million aeromodcllers,in Great Britain 
alone, and some 500 acromodclling clubs apart 
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from the Air Tiaining Reserve, Air Scouts, and 
Air Rangers. In Britain there is even a special 
aerodrome for acromodcllers only. 

There are three kinds of model aircraft : small 
ones driven by twisted rubber bands, gliders or 
sail planes, and motor-driven plane.s. They var\ 
in size from 12 inches to 14 feet, and in weight 
from 2 ounces to several pounds. The general 
building method is the same, though some are 
made entirely ol* wood and some have a paper- 
covered wooden frame. The wood used is 
usually balsa, a very light Central American 
wood. The framework of the body, wings, and 
tail plane is first built up with balsa strips and 
then a wire or bamboo undercarriage with small 
wheels is made. The framework is covered with 
tissue paper which is sprayed with dope to 
tighten and strengthen it, and make it airtight. 

In rubber-driven models the wire holding the 
propeller is bent to a hook and holds one end 61' 
the rubber motor, the other end being fixed near 
the tail. To fly the model, the rubber band is 
twisted and then released like a spring to drive 
the propeller. Gliders ^re thrown into the air 
or launched on a line liTcc a kite and, if rising 
up-currents of air are present, they will remain 
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aloft for anything up to an hour. Sometimes 
devices have to be fitted to prevent models flying 
^ too far and getting lost. Power driven models 
usually have liny two-stroke petrol or diesel 
engines. Experienced modellers also build and. 
fly scale-models of full-size machines, and even 
. rocket and jet-propelled models. 

One of the chief interests of acromodellcrs is 
in racing their craft. Model-aircraft racing is 
organized by the 'Society of Model Aeronautical 
Engineers (S.M.A.E.), which is authorized by 
the Royal Aero Club to organize clubs and 
arrange contests. Competitions are arranged for 
the three different classes of model, and clubs 
compete for national trophies. The best-known 
model aircraft event is the lwo«day British 
National contest held at Whitsun each year, in 
aerodromes selected to give each part of the 
country a turn in due course. There arc also 
international competitions; the Wakefield Cup 
for rubber-powered models, which attracts 
entries from all over the world, normally takes 
place each year in the country holding the 
trophy. The magazine, The Aeromodeller, deals 
with every aspect of the sport, and also reports 
the latest tendencies in design. 

Some aeromddcllers build only solid or non- 
flying scale models of the most accurate detail 
and finish. They may be as small as 6 inches 


from wingtip to wingtip, and yet reproduce in 
miniature the details of well-known types of civil 
or military aircraft. 

Sec also Vol. IV : Auroplane. 

MODEL RAILWAYS. The first steam loco- 
motive ever made in England was a model. It 
was built in 1 785 by William Murdock of Red- 
ruth, Cornwall, the inventor of gas lighting. The 
toy railway is supposed to have originated in 
France as a simple locomotive driven by clock- 
work with a few tin coaches and a circular track. 
The Germans later developed the idea further, 
and now the building and working of model 
railways is a hobby that attracts thousands ol' 
people of all ages. 

The early toy locomotive was a stubby engine, 
often painted green, with brass wheels and a tall 
chimney. Although flanges were litted, the 
engines never ran on a track satisfactorily. There 
are now a great variety of gauges (the distance 
between the rails), and a system of points can 
be fixed so that toy trains can run over quite 
elaborate lengths of track. Besides the ‘toy’ rail- 
way, keen amateur engineers have made working 
scale models with locomotive, rolling-stock, and 
equipment, some of which arc large enough to 
carry passengers. 

Toy or model engines arc propelled by clock- 
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work, steam, or electricity. Engines driven by 
clockwork can be run indoors or outdoors and 
arc the cheapest type available. They can be 
stopped, started, and reversed without being 
touched by hand, and governors prevent them 
from leaving the track when fully wound. 

The steam-driven model locomotive is the 
oldest kind, but is still popular. The preparation 
of the lamp, or lighting of the fire, the oiling, 
and the final response of the engine when steam 
is up and the regulator is opened is so like the 
firing of a real engine that it always makes a 
great appeal. Used with common sense and 
care, a model steam locomotive can be both clean 
and safe t® work. 

• 'I’he third and most recent method of propul- 
sion is electric power — probably the most popular 
of the three methods because it is so easy to 
openite. When reproducing a steam engine, the 
motor is hidden away in the boiler body. There 
is no winding of clockwork, no need to raise 
steam, and the operator can sit at the controls 
operating different switches, while the train, or 
trains, arc.stopped, started, reversed, and mar- 
shalled by shunting. As electric locomotives are 
little used on the railways of Britain, the outline 
of a steam engine is generally chosen; but on the 
Continent, where electric locomotives arc more 
used, that type of model is more popular. 

A very complete choice of locomotives, rolling- 
stock, track, signals, and all accessories, is now 
available, and the amateur can buy sets of parts 
from which he can build models himself. Of the 
various types of track, the inexpensive tinplate 
rail may not look very attractive, but is suitable 
for a simple portable railway which can be 
packed away after use. The most enthusiastic 
model railway builders, however, use a scale- 
model permanent way made of steel or brass, 
•with prope^ r\ci\rs and sleepers, and this, except 
in the matter of size, is exactly like a real per- 
manent way. If the railway is to be electrically 
operated, either a centre rail is added to collect 
the current, or a ‘iwo-raiT system is used. With 
the latter all the wheels must be insulated. 
Direct current from an accumulator or through 
a rectifier from the mains is preferable. Alter- 
nating current through a transformer to the 
mains is sometimes used, but this method is not 
so good nor so easy for distant control. 

The most popular size of model railway is 
Gauge o (ij in.). But in I92(?a much smaller 
size. Gauge oo (i66 mm.) was introduced, and 


this is particularly suitable for a large lay-out in 
a small space. This small size is not satisfactory 
for clockwork and steam but works perfectly 
with electricity, and the miniature size of the 
•whole equipment has a special fascination. 

The largest and best-known passenger-carry- 
ing model railway is the New Romney, Dym- 
church, and Hythc Railway on the Kent coast. 
I'his is operated on a 15-in. g^uge. Model rail- 
ways on gauges ranging from 2J in. to the 
passenger-carrying sizes of 7J in., gj in., and 
even the 15 in. -gauge are built by amateurs. 

There are several publications, mostly monthly 
magazines, which are entirely devoted to model 
railway building and operating, and there are 
many clubs and societies of people interested in 
the subject. Various exhibitions are held, the 
largest of which, arranged by the publishers of 
tlie Model Engineer^ plays a very important part 
in the development of the hobby. 

See also Vol. IV, Miniature Railways. 

MODEL SHIPS. No one knows who made the 
first model ships, but examples have been found 
in Ancient Egyptian tombs dating from about 
2500 B.c. I’hese w'cre not toys, but tokens of the 
ships which the Egyptians believed the dead 
man would need in his future life. Shipbuilders 
have for centuries made models as designs or as 
records of ships; indeed, contracts for new vessels 
often contain a clause stating that a ship model 
should be provided with the ship. Elaborate 
and very beautiful models of fully-rigged sailing 
ships, both merchantmen and mcn-of-war, arc 
to be seen in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, and in the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. 

Sailors on long voyages in the days of sail used 
to amuse themselves by making models of their 
ships, the models which have sui^vived best being 
the fully-rigged ships set inside bottles, for the 
bottle protects the delicate masts and tiny sails 
and rigging. The model ship in a bottle has 
always been popular, partly because of the 
mystery as to how the fully-rigged ship got 
through the bottle’s neck. Actually th 
the ship is made small enough to pass 
the neck, and the masts, sails, and rigging are 
laid flat on the deck, until the hull is in place. 
Then the masts are pulled upright and the sails 
made taut with Iqng piftgers, or by pulling little 
strings or wires, fastened to the masts. In some 
models the bottle w'as first half-filled with wax, 
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coloured blue to look like sea. I’licre are a few 
model ships in bottles dating back to the 17th 
century, but most belong to the i8th and early 
19th centuries. 

Models of ships, mostly ships of war, made by 
the French prisoners during the Napoleonic 
Wars, can be seen at the Peterborough Museum, 
for there was a large prison camp near that 
town. The prisoners carved ships and other 
models out of bones from the camp kitchen, and 
sold them for money to buy comforts. 

Building waterline models is still a popular 
hobby. Drawings and sets of parts can be bought 
for making well-known types ; for more elaborate 
sailing ships the model*builder usually copies a 
picture, perhaps an old print, and he needs a 
considerable knowledge of the different methods 
of rigging These arc all non- working models 
which do not float, but they show accurately the 
form and upper structure of the vessel. 

A popular type of working-model ship is the 
motor boat, driven by clockwork, by an electric 
motor run off an accumulator in the hull of the 
boat, or even by a steam engine. Sets of finished 
parts can be bought for making these, and some, 
though only a few inches long, are complete 
with a clockwork motor. 

Perhaps the most popular is the inexpensive 
model sailing yacht, which many amateurs can 
build for themselves. The racing of model 
yachts is a well-organized sport in Britain. There 
are model yacht racing clubs all over the 
country, most of which are afliliatcd to the Model 
Yacht Racing Associ^ition, pr to the model 
Power Boat Association. There is a regular pro- 
gramme of competitions and invitation events 


organized much like those between full-scale 
boats, with races for the vVirious classe s. An 
international model power boat regatta is held 
in Victoria Park, London, and a similar meeting 
for sailing boats on the Round Pond in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. These events attract entries from 
all parts of the world. In the sailing races a 
course is marked out, and at each tack the boAt 
is redirected from the bank. Sails are not reset 
until the race is over. It is possible to set thf' 
helm of a motor boat with more accuracy, and 
so there are a number of events for this kind of 
model. There is a nomination event, when each 
entrant estimates the time his boat will take over 
the course. The nearest estimate, whatever the 
speed, wins the race. 7 ’hcre is a steeling com-, 
petition in which the boats are aimed to pass 
between fixed buoys. For the really fast boats 
there is a speed test round a circular cf)ui se. The 
boat is fastened by a line to a pewt in the centre 
of the pond, and electrical timing gear is fitted 
to the post. The boats are tested separately, tli(‘ 
winner being the one that returns the best time 
for a fixed number of laps. 

It is difficult to say where the model ends and 
(he real ship begins. In the Imperial Services 
1 ‘vxhibilion of 1913 at Eaifs C.ourt, London, a 
fleet of model warships was built to take part 
in a naval pageant and battle. 'Fliey were elec- 
trically operated, and were so designed I hat in 
the larger models two men could sit in the hull, 
one to operate the movements of the ship and 
the other to work the guns and signalling. 

Sec also MoDfc',L Aircraft; Model Railways. 

Sec also Vol. IV : Ship. 

MORRIS DANCE, see Folk Dangino, British. 

MOTOR BOATS. It is not necessary to buy 
a special racing craft to enj?T^2^tor-boating 
either on sea or on inland waters; an mexpensive 
outboard engine may be attached to any hull, 
about 10 feet for an open craft and up to 25 feet 
for a small calkin-cruiser hull. Motor-boat racing 
is carried out cither with an outboard engine or 
with a motor cruiser with an inboard engine 
attached. In the sailing world the outboard 
engine is comparable with small craft such as 
the ‘Merlins’, and the inboard engines with the 
larger ‘Dragons’ and ocean cruisers. 

Outboard racing is confined to various classes 
according to the cubic capacity of the engine, 
ranging from the ‘J’ class with a capacity up to 
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175 C.C., followed by the ‘A’ class up to 250 c.c., 
the ‘B’ class up t© 350 c.c., the ‘G’ class up to 
r^oo c.c., and the ‘X’ class up to 1,000 c.c. — boats 
in the ‘X’ class are allowed superchargers. There 
is no restriction in the hulls for hydroplanes, 
which are usually ‘stepped’ boats, designed to 
travel over the surface of the water instead of 
through it. Contact between hull and water is 
broken up by the flat bottom of the hull, which 
li.is a break or ‘step’ usually just abaft amidships. 

When oullioard engines are used on dinghies 
there is a restriction on the hull. In both classes 
the complete outfits are eligible to attack world 
?ind nalional records, whether speed records over 
the mile, Jiilorneter distance records of I2 miles, 
or hour records, which range from one to six 
hours. The range of the engine classes is divided 
into ‘racing’ or ‘utility’ engines, but no division 
is made in these classes for record attempts or 
for racing. In all there are thirty-five outboard 
world records recognized lor the various classes 
ol' outljoards. 

l ire recognized international and national 
classes for racing craft propelled by inboard 
engines are classified by weight, that is to say, 
up to 450 kilos, up to 800 kilos, up to 1,200 
kilos, and unlimited, in which there i.s no 



A RACING MOTOR-BOAT OF THE 3-HOINT SUSPENSION TYPE 

restriction cpti the form of hull or the power of the 
engine, provided the maximum weights are not 
exceeded. Here again these ultra racing hulls 
are usually of the ‘stepped’ or 3-point suspension 
type. The latter was introduced only a few 
years before the Second World War, and con- 
sists of two ‘sponsons’ or projections on cither 
side of the main hull, whicli tend to lift the hull 
from the water and enable it to ride at speed on 
three points — the sponsons and the tail or tran- 
som. The main underwater body is practically 
clear of ihc water. The other inboard classes 
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arc covered by the American Power Boat 
Association’s classifications of *runabouts’> which 
^ cover three classes of service runabouts, and two 
classes of racing runabouts according to engine 
capacity and hull length; but these have no 
‘steps’ or breaks in their bottoms, and are usually 
, of the hard chine or V-bottom type. The ‘Hydro 
Glisseur’ classes arc also restricted by weight, 
and cater for hulls propelled by engines driving 
aerial propellers; 6ut these have not proved very 
popular except in Italy and France. 

Other inboard classes recognized are craft 
propelled with diesel engines, the 4-Iitre and 91 
cubic-inch class, and jet-propelled craft. All the 
inboard and ‘Hydro Glisseur’ classes arc again 
eligible to attack world and national speed dis- 
tance records of twenty-four miles or records up 
to twelve hours, and since 1946 all classes can 
establish five-mile competition or racing records 
— the fastest time over a distance of five miles 
in competition. In all, the inboard, ‘Hydro 
Glisseur’, diesel, and jet classes cover another 
eighty-eight records, so that more than 124 
wprld records are recognized by the Union of 
International Motorboating. 

Rules and regulations for international and 
national control* of motor-boat racing arc con- 
trolled by the Union of International Motor- 
boating with its headquarters at Brussels, which 
meets once a year. This organization controls 
the motorboating all over the world. Twenty- 
two nations arc affiliated to this body, and they 
arc represented by delegates appointed by their 
national authorities, who control the sport in 
their various countries and implement the rules 
and regulations of the U.l.M. The President of 
the Union is supported by three vice-presidents 
and a secretary. 

In 1937 the ‘Pavilion D’Or’ International 
Cruises were originated, the first cruise being 
run to Paris. The actual trophy, ‘the gold 
burgee’, is awarded each year to the vessel 
which makes the longest sea or inland water 
passage in a direct line to the scheduled port of 
arrival. There are also supplementary awards 
for the best-kept log, the most handsome vessel, 
tfie best laid-out engine-room, and so on. The 
events are judged by a committee appointed by 
the national authority of the country which is 
authorized to organize the event. These cruises 
were revived in 1947, when the port of arrival 
was in Belgium. 

All the affiliated motor-boat clubs in England 


organize racing regattas, providing facilities fo^ 
different kind of craft at the various mcetinjj 
places. Inter-club racing is also encouraged, 
and during the winter clubs arrange lectures on 
, racing, design, and navigation, to encourage 
beginners to take an interest in their craft and 
in their maintenance. 

See also Regattas, Sailing. 

MOTOR-CAR RACING. The first motor-car 
races took place before the beginning of the 20th 
century. France, a pioneer in the production 
of cars, started a competition between Paris and 
Rouen in 1H94, and followed this in 1O96 with 
a race from Paris to Marseilles. The winner was 
Mayade, whose 4-h.p. Panhard covered the 
1,077 ™lt^s at an average speed of 15-9 miles per 
hour. From that time onwards France staged 
more and more great races over her Routes 
Nationales. The Paris to Berlin race of 1901 was 
won by Fournier's 6o-h.p. Mors at 44*4 miles 
per hour for the 691 J miles; and the Taris to 
Vienna in 1902 by Marcel Renault in his i(i-h.p. 
Renault at an average of 39-2 miles per hour for 
approximately the same distance. 

These long-distance contests were very strenu- 
ous tests of men and machines. They came to an 
end in 1903, when, in the race from Paris to 
Madrid, there were so many serious accidents 
that the authorities stopped all competitors at 
Bordeaux. These accidents put an end to racing 
between towns over unguarded public roads. In 
future racing was confined to circuits of roads 
properly closed for the purpose by officials and 
police. Such a race had been run in 1902 over 
the Circuit des Ardennes in Belgium, being won 
by the Englishman, Jarrott, in a 70-h.p. Panhard, 
at 54*3 miles per hour. 

The early town-to-town races were contested 
by anyone who cared to enter, J|[rcnch drivers 
predominating. A trophy was ^>:cntcd by 
Mr. Gordon Bennett to the winner of an annual 
race, for which teams of three cars were accepted 
from each country. One of the rules was that the 
winning country should organize the next year’s 
race. France won the first two Gordon Bennett 
races; and in 1902 S. F. Edge, in his British 
40-h.p. Napier, was victorious, at 36*1 miles per 
hour, from Paris to Innsbruck. Great Britain 
organized the race in Ireland in 1903, which 
Jenatzy in a German Mercedes won; the 1904 
race was won at ^lamburg by a French Richard- 
Hrasier car, and so the 1905 race went back to 
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l^raiucr, where a 96-li.p. Richard-Brasirr proved 
victorious.. 

In the Cordon Bennett Races only a very 
limited number ol’ cars could compete. The 
Automobile Club of France decided, therefore, to 
replace this with a Grand Prix, a road race held 
annually at any convenient circuit and open to 
anyone, the rules beint? agreed by an inter- 
national committee. Other countries were quick 
to hold similar races, and Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Britain, and Germany all staged Grand Prix 
road races, usually of 300-500 miles, under 
varying rules and conditions. However, the 
I’rench race became the premier motor race of 
tlie year, although cars built specially for it were 
able to run in other countries’ races — all the 
bigger Grands Prix having much in common. 

• 'I'he firsj T^icnch Grand Prix, which was held 
at Lc Mans, occupied two days and was won by 
a French Renault, at 63 m.p.h. Up to this time 
racing cars liad been getting more and more 
powerful, each year bearing less resemblance to 
(lie ordinary car. It was decided therefore, that 
cars competing in the French race should con- 
form to specific rules, which were varied year by 
year. By permitting only a certain allowance of 
fuel, or l3y imposing a limit on weight, or by not 
sanctioning engines above., a certain size, some 
equality was maintained between competing 
cars, and entirely new desigrts were necessary 
each year. The.se races l)ecame battles between 


different manufacturers, instead of bet\^Ten 
nations, the winning makes up to the First 
World War being Renault, Fiat, Mercedes, and 
Peugeot. In 1 923, after the war, Segrave's British 
Sunbeam was victorious, averaging 75*3 miles 
per hour at the Tours circuit. 

Apart from the French and other Grands Prix 
races, there have been other great races of a 
different character. One of the most important 
of these, begun in 1910, used to be the Targa 
Florio, held over a mountain course in Sicily. 
The roads, which climbed up into the hills, were 
mostly of very poor surface, and had frequent 
unprotected drops down into the valleys far 
beneath. The Italian Millc Miglia, or i ,000 mile 
race, for sports-type cars, starts from Brescia, and 
is the only race since 1903 to be run over un- 
closed public roads, though these were patrolled 
to some extent while the cars went through. The 
1938 race, the last to be run over this ambitious 
route, was won by an Alfa-Romco at an average 
speed, including stops, of 84*45 m.p.h. 

Another important event, in which British 
cars performed with credit, was the 24-hour 
sports car race at Le Mans in France. The cars 
each had two drivers, who took turns at the 
wheel throughout the day and night. This great 
race was won by Britain on five occasions with 
Bentleys, and ia t935>iat 77*8 miles per hour 
with a Lagonda. 

In England racing on roads is not allowed, as 
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the roads are too congested to make it practical. 
In c^rly days the Isle of Man was thp centre for 
both motor-car and motor-cycle Tourist Trophy 
races {see Motopt-Cyole Racing); and later 
motor-car T.T. races were revived in Northern* 
Ireland, where they now take place. But in 
England racing has been confined to the track 
at Brooklands (q.v.) and later to the circuits 
at Donington Pm-k and the Crystal Palace. 
Now Brooklands has been replaced by the course 
at Silverstone, where Grand Prix racing has been 
successfully restored, and at Goodwood, where 
the Bank Holiday meetings, which used to be 
held at Brooklands, are now staged. 

Sec also Vol. IV, Motor Car, History of. 

•• 

MOTOR-CYCLE RACING. At the beginning 
of the 20th century the first primitive motor- 
cycles appeared in Paris and London as pacing 
machines for pedal cyclists in track racing, their 
legal speed limit on public roads being 12 
m.p.h. But, as the popularity of motor-cycling 
increased, motor-cyclists began to clamour for 
opportunities of higher speeds. Existing tracks, 
constructed for running or cycling, were too 
small and insufficiently banked on the bends, 
and the British Cfovernmcnt refused to follow the 
example of continental Governments by closing 
sections of roads for racing. For a few years 
motor-cyclists had to be content with timed Hili. 
Climbs (q.v.), where the gradient prevented 
machines from exceeding the speed limit. Mean- 
while, in Germany, France, and Austria, races 
were being organized over public roads, closed 
and policed for the purpose. Eventually the Isle 
of Man Parliament (‘FIousc of Keys’) authorized 
the use of a short load tiicuit for the training, 
and selection of British riders to represent their 
country on the Continent in the International 
(^up. But with such limited facilities they were 
not able to achieve much. 

In 1907, however, the Auto-Cycle Club or- 
ganized the first Manx Tourist Trophy or ‘'I’.'l’.’ 
races. There were no prescribed engine-sizes, 
awards being simply offered for the best single 
and multi-cylinder types. Each rider was given 
a fixed allowance of petrol ; and pedalling as with 
ordinary cycles was permitted. C. R. Collier’s 
Matchless, chased home by two IViurnph 
machines, won the ‘single’ ckass at 38*23 m.p.h., 
using petrol at the rate, of 94^ ,miles per gallon. 
H. R. Fowler headed the twin-cylinder class on 
a Norton at 36-22 m.p.h., with a I’uel consump- 


tion of 87 miles per gallon. In 1909, by the 
abolition of pedals and petrbl allowances, the 
event became a normal race. In 191 1 the T.l’, 
shifted to the famous Isle of Man ‘Mountain' 
course. Nearly 38 miles in length, it climbs 
steeply over a shoulder of Snacfcll, and has 
every imaginable type of corner, with excellent 
speed straights, both flat and hilly. It has claims 
to be the best road-racing circuit in the world, 
though not wide enough for modern motor-car 
racing. In 1912 separate events for different 
engine dimensions were introduced; and by the 
1939 T.T’. there were seventy-eight individual 
races, and the number of laps per race had been 
gradually raised to seven, making a total distance 
of just over 264 miles. This was covered by the 
1939 Senior winner in 2 hr. 57 min. 19 sec. The 
500 c.c. record lap stands at 91 rn.p.h. 

The NIanx T.T. is nominally international, 
but foreign entries have never been very large, 
and foreign victories are rare. Though the roads 
are closed to the public for a few hours early in 
the morning for several days before each meet- 
ing, it is dilHcult for foreign l iders to memorize so 
long and arduous a course. Nevertheless, Meier 
on a ^^93 c.c. (German B.M.W. easily won the 
Senior Race in 1939, mainly owing to the use of 
a supercharger {see Compressor, Vol. VIII). 
T his addition, which doubles the ca|)acity of an 
engine, is allowed by the rules, but it has not often 
been used by British designers, as it is difficult 
to adapt for the popular single-cylinder engines. 

T he Brooklands Track (q.v.) at We) bridge, 
with a concrete lap of over 3 miles in length and 
steeply banked bends, was another first-elass 
testing ground, over which speeds up to 130 
m.p.h. could be attained. 

In 1939 there were .several types of motor- 
cycle racing, repre.sented by the showman, the 
sportsman, and the lechnicia’n. ^'he showman 
concentrated mainly on Dirt Track Racing 
(q.v.). The sportsman indulged his hobby in 
many ways — traek-racing at Brooklands; road- 
circuits at Doninginn and in the Isle of Man; 
sand racing at Pendine, Southport, and Scar- 
borough; grass-racing at many a rural meeting; 
short sprints and timed hill climbs on private 
ground; and cross-country scrambles over rough 
heaths, often deep watcrsplashes, huge sand- 
bunkers, appalling mire, and gradients far stiffer 
than any road could supply. The famous Scott 
Trial in Yorkshire was the first of such rouirh- 
liding fixtures. 
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Tlir more formal and technical aspects, cover- 
inj^f all world’s records, arc superintended by the 
Fuk'ration Iniernaimtale des Clubs Motocyrlistes, 
whose motto Pro Virlule et Scientia indicates the 
ideals which inspire it. This body controls, 
\erifics, and registers time, speed, and distance 
records for motor-cycles, classified in terms of' 
their cylinder capacity from 125 to 1,000 cubic 
I'ciitinielrcs. Periodically it prints a brief sum- 
inary of the current figures, which range from 
a mere 64 in.p.h. by a 125 c.c. New Imperial, 
to Hi'inie's ‘world’s fastest ever’ 174 m.p.h. on a 
493 c.c. I 3 .M.W. They include such curious 
leals as the riding of 50,000 kilometres (efjuiva- 
lent to 1 J’^circuits of the earth) at 68 m.p.h. by 
a team of French ollicers on Montlhcry track in 

1939- 

After the First World War teams of British 
riders formed ‘travelling circuses’ to compete in 
the ( 3 rand Prix races organized in many con- 
tinental countries. They swiftly established a 
remarkable supremacy; the 500 c.c. Norton I’.T. 
engine, for instance, became famous as the most 
cflicient petrol engine in history, developing, 
within a cylinder the size of a small jam jar, over 
50 brake horse-power, without a supercharger. 

During the six years before the Second World 


War both Germany and Italy began to construct 
special racing models, regardless of expensed, and 
they secured many of the most coveted records. 
Germany annexed the world’s fastest two-wheel 
• speed at 174 m.p.h., and the Italian TarufTi, 
riding a 493 c.c. Gilcra, covered 128 miles in an 
hour on the Brcscia-Bcrgamo autostrada. Sergeant , 
Meier of the German Army won the 1939 Senior 
T.T. on his supercharged B.M.W. 

After the Second World vVar British motor- 
cycle racing was hampered not only by the con- 
version of Brooklands track to other purposes 
and the requisitioning of Donington by the 
Government, but also by the fact that the export 
drive left no margin for concentrating on highly 
specialized types of racing machines. Italy, w ho 
had continued research to some extent during 
the war, was better prepared than any rival for 
the future. In the U.S.A., cheap petrol and 
cheap cars overshadowed the motor-cycle, and 
Russia lacked good roads, and had hardly begun 
to design motor-cycles. International motor- 
cycle racing, therefore, on the grand scale, will 
take some time to revive fully. 

See also Vol. IV: Motor Cycle. 

MOUNTAINEERING. WlTen you climb 
mountains, you may be trudging through deep 
heather; wriggling up a rock chimney; strad- 
dling a knife-edge ridge; pushing up a snow- 
slope on skis; cutting steps in ice; picking your 
w'ay up the loose stones of a glacier moraine; 
cautiously testing the snow-bridge over a glacier 
crevasse; stepping delicately on slabs at an angle 
of 30^^. It may be necessary to do three or four 
of those things on one expedition: the real 
mountaineer has to learn to do all of them. He 
also has to learn to find his way by compass across 
mountainous country; to make a comfortable 
bivouac if benighted; to cook on a camp-fire, to 
judge the w'cather and his o^vn powers, and to 
know w hen to turn back. People who are pro- 
ficient in one branch only, such as rock-climbing 
or ski-ing, are not mountaineers. 

The British mountains can offer a greal variety 
of climbing. In North Wales, the Lakes, Skye, 
and the Highlands there is first-class roA- 
climbing. In the Lake District alone there are 
some 400 recognized rock climbs. In North 
Wales and the Lakes the climbs arc close to 
centres such as Pen-y-Pass and Ogwen, or Was- 
dale, Borrowdale, and Langdalc; and the magni- 
ficent porphyry cliffs of Ben Nevis rise directly 
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above the Scottish Mountaineering Club’s hut. 
In Skye and Glencoe the distances are greater; 
there is good rock-climbing in tfie remote 
North-West Highlands, in the Liathach and An 
Tcallach massifs of Wester Ross, on Suilven and 
the Assynt hills of Sutherland. The Highlands 
. in general, and the Cairngorms in particular, the 
Pennines, the Lake District, and Central Wales 
are good training-grounds for endurance and 
route-finding. In fine weather there is no 
technical difTiculty, hut in mist or snow it is an 
achievement to hit off the right route. Men have 
died from exposure in winter and spring blizzards 
on the Cairngorms. 

On the British hills in winter, especially in the 
Highlands, it is possible to learn something of 
the technique of snow and ice: how to cut and 
kick steps, how to cross steep snow-slopes without 
starting an avalanche, how to glissade down 
snow safely (you stand and slide, using your ice- 
axe as a rudder and brake). To become really 
experienced, however, the climber must go to the 
higher ranges, with glaciers and permanent snow. 

•The essential climbing equipment is simple: 



ROCK-CLIMBINO • 

Ascending Gimmer Crag at tlie head of Langdale in the 
Cumberland Lake <Iisirirr. O. P. Ahraham /Ad. 


boots, rope, ice-axe, windproof clothing with 
plenty of room for extra sweaters beneath. The 
rope, which should be most carefully chosen with 
the help of an expert, may be of hemp, flax, or 
nylon. The length depends on the size of the 
party and the climbs to be attempted: 120 feet 
is a useful length. Line, thinner than standard 
climbing rope and less than half the weight, is 
useful for ‘abseiling’, or roping down, a method 
of descending steep rock quickly. The line is 
passed round a projection so that equal lengths 
hang down, and the climber, already secured 
by the climbing rope, lets himself down on the 
double line, which is passed round his thigh and 
shoulders in such a way that he can control the 
speed of the descent. Climbing boots should be 
large enough to take two pairs of socks or stock- 
ings; the type of nailing depenefs on the type of 
climbing to be undertaken. ‘Vibrams’ — boots 
with moulded rubber soles — have recently 
become popular among Alpine climbers. Rub- 
bers arc much used on rocks in dry weather — 
they can be a death-trap in wet. In many parts 
of the Alps, especially the Tyrol and Dolomites, 
ropc-solcd slippers are carried in the sack for use 
on the actual rocks. ‘Crampons’ (ten-pronged 
climbing irons which arc strapped on to climbing 
boots) are used on steep snow-slopes; ‘pi tons’ 
(iron pegs with a ring at one end, hammered 
into rocks to provide an anchor) arc favoured by 
some continental climbers, but frowned on by 
the British. Skis have become increasingly used 
in winter and spring mountaineering in the Alps, 
both in the approaches to a mountain and in the 
complete ascent of snow mountains. 

The climbing unit is the ‘rope’, or party of 
two, three, or four climbers tied on to the same 
rope. The leader, normally the best climber, 
should be responsible for decisions about route 
and weather. On difficult rock oply one person 
moves at a time: when the leader afi.ives on a 
stance he safeguards himself by anchoring the 
rope round a projection of rock before calling on 
No. 2 to climb up ; should the latter then fall, his 
weight will not come direct on the leader. This 
technique of ‘belaying’ must be learnt in practiee 
with other climbers, and not from the pages of 
a book; similarly balance and rhythm, the 
various types of grip and action, can only be 
learnt on the rocks themselves. 

To start climbing, therefore, the beginner 
must find experienced people willing to teach 
him. There are only a handful of professional 
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guides in Great Britain (in 
North Wales and tjic Lakes), 
but there arc numerous 
climbing clubs: most univer- 
sities have their mountaineer- 
ing clubs, and there arc 
regional clubs, such as the 
Fell and Rock Climbing 
Club (Lake District) and the 
Scottish Mountaineering 
( Uub. Several of the English 
clubs have climbing huts in 
North Wales and the Lakes, 

^hc Scottish Mountaineering 
Club has huts on Ben Nevis 
and in Glencoe; and the clubs 
organize meets where the 
beginner can climb with his 
betters. The Central Council 
for Physical Recreation has 
organized training meets in 
Wales And the Cairngorms. 

Fifty years ago most British climbers had 
learnt their Alpine technique I’rom guides: but 
to-day th^ cost of a guide is licyond the means ot 
most of the climbers who, after becoming pro- 
ficient on their home hills, wish to start in the 
Alps. For those with no experienced friend to 
initiate them the Alpine Club has (since 1948) 
organized meets. 

MOUNTAINEERING, HISTORY OF. Before 
the 1 8th century most travellers regarded moun- 
tains as barriers to be crossed at their easiest 
points. Hannibal crossed the Alps with an army ; 
the Romans made ways over grass passes below 
the snow-line; by the i ith century the Great St. 
Bernard Pass was the recognized route for 
northern pilgrims to take to Rome. The moun- 
tains seen from the passes were looked on with 
• superstitious dread. Facii to-day there are 
peoples — the Tibetans, for example — who believe 
that they are the strongholds of evil spirits. Only 
a few isolated ascents were made: of Mont 
Ventoux in Provence (by Petrarch, 1335) ; of the 
Roche Melon in Savoy (where in 1358 a chapel 
was built on the summit) ; of the Mont Aiguille 
near Grenoble, a difficult rock climb carried 
out by Antoine de Ville in 1492 ut the command 
of Charles VIII of France. In the i6th century 
there was something like a school of mountain- 
eering at Zurich in Swilzcrl.anjl, where two pro- 
fessors at the University, Conrad Gesner and, 


laler, Josias Siinler, climbed mountains mainly 
in order to study botany, but also for pleasure. 
Primitive as their climbing craft was, both 
Gesner and Simler show in their writings the 
first stirrings of the ‘sporting’* attitude towards 
mountains. Josias Simler published a com- 
mentary on the Alps in 1574 which shows actual 
experience of glacier travel, and of the use of 
rope, alpenstock (climbing sticks), and crampons 
(spiked iron plates on climbing shoes). 

The early i8th century saw more books about 
the Alps and more interest in Alpine exploration. 
In 1741 William Windham, a young English- 
man, made an expedition to the little-known 
region of Chamonix in the valley under Mont 
Blanc, and visited the Mer dc Glace, the long 
glacier that flows down from the heart of the 
range. With seven companions and a troop of 
local guides he climbed to the Montanvert, 
from which he was able to overlook the great 
Mer de Glace, like, as he happily expressed it, 
‘a lake put in agitation by a strong wind, and 
frozen all at once’. Windham’s vivid accounts 
led others to explore the Alpine valleys and 
mountains. Horace Benedict de Saussure,® a 
professor at Geneva, visited Chamonix in 1760 
and offered a prize for the discovery of a prac- 
ticable route to the summit of Mont Blanc 
(15,782 feet), where h^ wished to make observa- 
tions. The priie was* won in 1 786 by the 
Chamonix doctor Michel Paccard and the 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE MATTERHORN 
Frontisplecf from Ef^Avard VVfiyinper's Scramlties atnon^ the 
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peasant Jacques Balmat. Dc Saussurc hims(‘ir, 
who had explored the glaciers and valleys of the 
range and made several attempts on the sum- 
mit, made the ascent in 1787. Six days later 
Colonel Mark Beaufoy climbed Alont Blanc — 
tlie first Englishman to do so. 'Flie first woman 
up was Maria Paradis, a village girl, in 1809. 
The men of* Cliarnonix, who had long hunted 
chamois on the mountains and searched for 
crystals, now found a fresh occupation in guiding 
travellers; and a corps of mountain guides was 
formed there as early as 1823. 

In other regions of the Alps peaks were con- 
ejuered by explorers and scientists with the help 
of local peasants. In the 7 yrol the Gross 
Gluckner was climbed in 1800, and the Order 
in 1804; in the Bernese Obcrland the Jungfrau 
was climbed in 181 1, and the Finsteraarhorn in 
1^29. The first Briton to undertake serious 
explorations of the Alps was the geologist, J. D 
Forbes, who between 1835 ^^53 visited the 

Pyrenees, the Dauphine, the Tyrol, the Dolo- 
mites, and the mountainy of Norway, as well as 
the central Alps, and wrote about his travels in 
books that aroused great interest. From 


when Charles Hudson’s party made the first 
ascent of the highest point of«Alonte Rosa, and 
then climbed Mont Blanc without guides, British 
climbers enjoyed a golden age of exploration and 
first ascents. In 1857 the Alpine Club, the 
earliest of all mountaineering clubs, was formed. 
By this time climbing had developed a definite 
technique. Route-finding and bivouacking had 
been brought to a high pitch of efficiency; 
experience had taught the proper use of feet and 
hands, and the niceties of rope and axe manipu- 
lation; and men had learnt, or were swiftly 
learning, to recognize the various types and 
conditions of snow, the symptoms of danger in* 
rock, the threat of the crevasse, and th^ vagaries 
of Alpine weather, llie most remarkable record 
was that of Edward Whymper^ (q.v. Vol. V), 
whose Scrambles among the Alps has probably 
interested more young people in climlfing than 
any other book. After making splendid fiist 
ascents in the Dauphine and Alont Bhnic dis- 
tricts, Whymper, at the age of 23, conquered the 
Matterhorn in 1865, having joined forces with 
Hudson’s party. On the way down one man 
slipped, a rope broke, and four men, including 
Hudson, were killed. 7 'his tragedy caused much 
criticism of the new sport: John Ruskin accused 
climbers of regarding the Alps as no moie than 
‘soaped poles in a bear-garden*, and Quecji 
Victoria urged that mountaineering should be 
prohibited by lav\\ But climbing went on. 'i’he 
new generation of British mountaineers, such as 
r.eslie Stephen, author of The Flaygionnd of 
Europe, cared less for the scientific secrets of the 
mountains and more for the actual fun of climb- 
ing. Some of them enjoyed climbing without 
guides; some of them concentrated particularly 
on rock climbs, as did A. F. Mummery, who 
made the first ascent of two of the rock teeth in 
the Mont Blanc range known as the Chamonix 
Aiguilles; and some found new and nuAedinicult 
ways up well-known peaks. 

About 1880 climbers turned their attention to 
the home hills, and men in tweeds and deer- 
stalker caps discovered on Snowdon and Sea fell, 
Pillar and Ben Nevis, Glencoe and the Goolins 
of Skye, rock climbs as difficult as any they had 
undertaken in the Alps. 

By then mountain explorers were extending 
their range fiir beyond the Alps. By 1864 
Clarence King was surveying and climbing in 
the Sierra N(*v.icli of Southern California. In 
i8f)8 D. W. Freshficld led the first expedition to 
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tlir Caucasus; in 1879 WJiyinpcr made his llieexpeclitionledhy Sirjolin 
first expedition Co the South Amcriraii Andes Hunt, cv.cntually reached 
and climbed the 20,498-foot Chimborazo; in the summit early in June 
1897 the Italian Duke of the Abruzzi conquered 1953. Various other Hima- ' 
Mount St. Elias (18,092 feet), the highest point * layan peaks have been 
of the Alaskan range in North America. W. C. attempted. The 26,600- 
Slingsby did pioneer work in the mountains of foot Nanda Devi, rccon- 
Norway; W. S. Green, with two Swiss guides, noitred in 1934 by Eric 
pioneered the way to the top of Mount Cook in Shipton and H. W. Tilrnan, ^ 
the New Zealand Alps in 1882, though the sum- and climbed in 1936 by 
mit was not reached till 1894; and there were Tilrnan and N. E. Odell, re- 
British, German, Belgian, and Italian expedi- mained the highest summit 
lions to the highest mountains of Africa — Kili- reached by man until 1953. 
‘nianjaro, Ruwenzori (the Mountains of the Other climbers of tlie 



Moon), iind Mount Kenya. In the Himalayas, 
\V. W. (iraham reiaclied 24,015 feet on Kabru in 
1883, an altitydc record which remained un- 
broken Ibr 26 years. Sir Martin Conway 
(‘\ploied the glaciers of the Karakoram in 1892; 
and in 1895 Mummery died on a reconnais- 
sance (jf Nanga Parbat. In 1O99 Fresh held sur- 


r92o’s and 1930’s turned disci mjing a ckl- 
their attention to the inoun- vassi . From Edward 
,aln, of Greenland and " "r 
Spitzbergen, Alaska and tire 

Rockies; in the Coast Range of British Columbia 
alone there arc still dozens of unclimbed peaks 
awaiting the mountain explorers of the next 


veyed the ajrproaches to Karu henjunga, one of 
tli<' highest of tire Himalayan peaks. In 1907 

Dr. T. G. Long- 



staff ascended the 
23,406-foot Trisul 
in Garwahl, set- 
ting up a record 
for the highest 
summit attained 
by man, which 
remained for 23 
years. 

In 1920 began 
the attempts on 
Mount Everest 
(q.v. Vol. Ill); 
on the 1924 ex- 
pedition, during 
which Mallory 
and Irvine did 
not return from 
an attempt on the 
final peak, climb- 
ers reached a 
height of over 
28,000 i’cet. 'Fhere 
were four further 
attempts on Ever- 
est before Sir Ed- 


gcncration. 

•Mountaineering is now' solidly established as 
a sport, and in most mountain districts climbing 
clubs flourish. English climbers are foitunatc in 
that the homeland hills are excellent training- 
grounds on rock which is incomparably sound. 
Though by Himalayan and even by Alpine 
standards the faces are small, there is a rich 
variety of routes, many of them severe tests. In 
Skye, for example, the igneous rock known as 
\gabbro’, of which the rocks are composed, is 
grandly weathered, but not old enough to have 
worn smooth; so that holds and toe-scrapes are 
generally available. 

Of recent years mountaineers have tended to 
specialize in one or other branch of the craft, 
according to the type of training-ground nearest 
to hand. Thus, most English climbers arc 
primarily cragsmen; so, too, are the Germans; 
wdiile the Swiss and Norwegians have concen- 
trated on snow and ice-craft. The term ‘moun- 
taineering’ applies to every method of ascending 
mountains safely, and embraces rock-climbing, 
the passage of snow-slopes, glaciers, and ice-falls, 
and mountain travel on skis. I'he all-round 
mountaineer is as much an explorer as a climber; 
and for expeditions to great and remote ranges, 
such as those of Kashmir or Alaska, the moun- 
taineer must also have a talent for large-scale 
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Ml MMERS PERFORMING ON PI OUGII MONDAY 
The male and female clowns, Tommy and Be^sy, took part in this traditional play. 
From The Costume oj Tot ky 1O14 


MOUTH ORGAN, see Reed Organs. little change from that time to the plays of the 

present clay, which are still peilbrined in a few 
MUMMERS. The performances of mummers country districts. The version varies in detail 
are among the oldest forms of drama, and they from place to place, but always follows the 
still keep much of their primitive character, pattern laid down in the sword-dance. There is 
Mumming is essentially a performance for the a short prologue, craving the hearers’ attention 
common people, and is not intended for the and introducing the show, rather like that of the 
stage or for a sophisticated audience. It has its rustics’ play in A Midsummer Night's Dream. The 
origin in the primitive pagan ritual performed central incident is a light which brings the hero 
to propitiate the forces of nature. It began with to the point of death. He is brought back to life 
a sword-dance, the climax of which was the by the doctor, who represents the medi<j?ne-man 
locking of the swords above the head of the pre- of the original pagan ritual. At the end, all the 
tended victim to symbolize the death of the characters join in general clowning and gaiety, 
spirit of life or of the old year Folk Dancing, The hero may be St. George, Robin Hood, or 
British). Then there followed a dance of rcjoic- one of several other national heroes from legend 
ing, when the swords w^ere withdrawn and the or the ballads; the villain may be the Turkish 
victim survived, just as life is renewed in the knight from the Crusades or any other typical 
spring. The idea in the sword-dance is obviously enemy. T'herc arc male and female clowns, 
connected with ancient fertility Rituals (q.v. often called Tommy and Bessy. 

Vol. I), and it goes back at least as far as Roman The players taking part in the plays were 
times. never professional actors, but local people. The 

During the 15th century the dance form words of the play were not written down till a 
was expanded into a crude dramatic shape muchlaterdate, but were passed on verbally from 
with character and dialogue. There has been actor to actor. The actors wore masks or had their 
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faces blackened, and they performed the play 
in manor-house or farm. Because of its ritual 
origin it is connected with special seasons of the 
year, and is part of the thanksgiving spirit of 
Easter, of harvest- time, or of Christmas, when it 
is supplemented with carols. It still survives on 
the Continent as well as in England, together 
with many other customs and symbols, such as 
the maypole, which go back to the very early 
ages of man’s history, when his life and his beliefs 
were closely bound up with the fields and with 
the forces of nature. 

Sec also Folk Dancing. 

» 

MUSICAL BOX. This instrument is worked 
like a Barrel-organ (q.v.), on the barrel-and- 
pin principle ; but instead of pipes or reeds a metal 
comb is used, the teeth of which are graduated 
in length and yield notes of different pitch. The 
i)ai rel and pins arc also made of metal. As the 
barrel revolves, the pins pull aside the teeth of 
the comb, and melodies of a high pitch are 
produced. The barrel is made to revolve by a 
clockwork mechanism which has to be wound up 
with a kefy. Musical boxes arc made in various 
forms. Some resemble a snuff-box, others arc 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
fashioned like a little house which begins to play 
when the roof lid is raised. Others arc chairs 
which begin to play when they are sat upon, and 
there are also jugs which play a tunc when they ' 
are lifted. Nowadays musical boxes are chiefly 
made in Switzerland. The music of a musical 
box can be imitated by playing simple melodies, 
and harmonies on the highest notes of a piano. 

A piano composition called The Snuff-Box Waltz 
was popular about a hundred years ago, and 
another well-known piece in imitation of a 
musical box is Liadoff’s Tabaiiere d musique. 

MUSICAL COMEDY is a form of entertain- 
ment characteristic of the English and American 
theatre. Ij derives from vaudeville {see Music- 
hall), which was originally a satirical Paris 
street-song, and has now become synonymous 
with a variety entertainment; and also from 
opera-boufle, which meant originally a short 
interlude between the acts of an opera and, later, 
comic opera itself. The plot of a musical comedy 
is^ slight and matters little; but it serves as a 
framework for the singing, dancing, and fooling 
of the performers. Catchy tunes, dancing, an 
attractive chorus, and burlesque are recognized 
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features. Musical comedy probably reached its 
highest level at the Gaiety Theatre about 1910. 

A Revue is similar to a musical comedy in 
many ways, but completely dispenses with a 
plot. This type of entertainment originated in • 
Paris, and has aWays contained in songs and 
« sketches a great deal of satirical comment on the 
politics and events of the day. 

A cabaret (the word means a French tavern) 
is an entertainment provided in restaurants and 
night clubs, and at balls, while the guests are 
having refreshment. The entertainment usually 
consists of about three turns of difTerent kinds, 
and may include singing and dancing, acro- 
batics, and burlesque. 

• 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, i. In order to 
understand how instruments are played it is 
essential to have some knowledge of acoustics, 
which may be regarded for this purpose as the 
study of sound in relation to music. In the 
process of hearing a musical sound three factors 
are involved: an instrument for the sending aat 
of Sound-waves; a medium for carrying the 
waves; and an instrument, such as the ear, for 
receiving the waves and translating them. 

In the course 'of the centuries hundreds of 
musical instruments have been invented, there 
being numerous ways in which sound-waves may 
be produced (see Sound and Wave Motion, Vol. 
III). Music/ll instruments can, however, be 
divided into three main groups, in which three 
main methods of producing sound are used. 

(a) Instruments in which sound is produced 
by the vibration of a string: it may be bowed, 
as in String Instruments; plucked, as in Lutes 
AND Guitars; or struck, as in Keyboard 
Instruments (qq.v.). 

(b) Instruments such as flutes or trumpets, in 
which a column of air is vibrated in a tube by 
blowing {see Brass Instruments and Wood- 
wind Instruments). 

(r) Percussion Instruments (q.v.), such as 
drums and cymbals, in which sound is produced 
by striking. 

Whatever method is adopted for producing 
th6 sound, the final result is to send out sound- 
waves which are carried by an intermediate 
medium, usually the air, to the receiving instru- 
ment. Sound-waves can vary in two ways: 

(i) In length. The longer the wave, the lower 
the frequency (the number of vibrations per 
second), and the lower the pitch of the note. 


(2) In amplitude. The greater the amplitude 
the louder the sound. ' 

2. Pitch. The length ol’ the tube or string 
determines the length of the sound-wave, and 
consequently the number of wave motions or 
frequencies which are produced. The pitch of 
a note depends, therefore, upon the length of the 
tube or string which produces it. This, however, 
is not the only factor to be considered. A violin 
string which is slack or thick will vibrate more 
slowly and give a lower pitch than a string which 
is tight or thin. Thus, to raise the pitch of a note 
on the violin the tension of the string is raised 
by turning a peg. In dealing with other instru- 
ments, however, these additional factoBs become 
of little importance, and length niiiinly decides 
the pitch. A pipe, about 2 feet long, open at 
both ends, which is set in vibration, transmits 
sound-waves at the rate of 256 per second and 
produces the note middle ‘C*. 



Whatever material is used in the pipc*^or what- 
ever its bore, the ‘fundamentar note in a 2-foot 
pipe is middle ‘C’. A pipe twice that length, 4 
feet, produces the octave below, with a frequency 
of 128 per second: 

and a i-foot pipe has a hcquency ol 512 per 
second and produces a note an octave above 
middle ‘G’. 

t 


Fig. I shows the relationship between length 
and frequency. c. 



UPE (a) gives a note with the wave-length of the top curve 
PIPE {b) (Half the length) gives a note of half this wave- 
lengtli, twice the frequency, and an octave above the other 
in pitch 
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3 . Harmonics. A pipe or string which is 
vibrating not on!y produces a note equivalent 
to its length, that is to say, its ‘lundamental’ 
note, but at the same time it transmits other 
waves whicli are subdivisions of the fundamental. • 
These further subdivisions are called ‘harmonics*. 
The harmonics arc produced in a fixed sequence 
which is known as the ‘harmonic series’. The 
harmonics always bear the same relationship to 
the fundamental. 

^ ^ ic, 
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Not all these harmonics are heard by the ear, 
and it is seldom that more than three or four can 
be distinguished by the normal person. I’hat 
they are actually produced can be proved by 
scientific instruments, which not only detect their 
presence,’ but can also register the intensity of 
each harmonic in relation to the fundamental. 
Both ‘natural’ and ‘false’ harmonics produced 
by siring players arc a practical application of 
the harmonic series. Touching a violin string 
lightly instead of ‘stopping’ it divides the string 



I-K.. J 

I'lic full line shows siting vibraiing ai ihe fundamental 
iiolc. I’hc dotted line shows it vibrating at its first harmonic- 
(an octave abinr) 

into half-sections, each of which vibrates and 
produces a note an octave higher than the open 
note; ar® in the case of ‘false’ harmonics into 
four quarter-sections, producing a note two 
octaves higher than the full length of the vibra- 
ting portion of the string. The particular har- 
monics which are most prominent depend upon 
the shape of the instrument producing the 
original fundamental note. For instance, in the 
clarinet harmonics 2 and 4 are almost non- 
existent. The characteristic quality of an instru- 
ment or sound is governed by the harmonics 
which are emphasized. 

The Hammond Electric Organ {see Organ) 
builds up electrically the harmonics above the 


fundamental, and so obtains infinite variety of 
tone, colpur, or quality without the ilse of 
specially-shaped pipes or reeds. ^ 

4. Beats. If two notes df almost the same 
pitch are sounded together, ‘beats’ are heard. 
This beating is caused by an additional emphasis 
produced at the points where the vibration ot 
the two notes coincide. The effect is easily 
demonstrated by striking tl^e two lowest notes 
of the piano together. Organ makers have used 
this eficct in the ‘voix celeste’ stop, which consists 
of two sets of soft- tone pipes slightly out of tune 
with each other. When the beats become loud 
they produce an audible note of their own, 
which is called a ‘differential tone’, and the note 
produced h the difference in frequency between 
the two original notes played. 

5. Amplification of Sound. Most musical 
instruments are designed so that whatever 
method is employed to produce the sound, the 
vibrating medium emitting the waves is allied to 
some form of ‘resonating’ chamber, so that the 
scnind- waves are enlarged in amplitude, and the 
actual sound which reaches the ear is increased. 
The simplest illustration of this is that when a 
tuning-fork is struck, the sound is greatly in- 
creased if the fork is placed upon a hard sound- 
ing-board, such as a table. Here the small 
vibrating fork transfers its vibrations to a rela- 
tively much larger medium — the table — and so 
the amplitude of the wave motion is increased. 

A violin string itself gives o;it a very small sound, 
but as it is in contact through the bridge with 
the back and belly of the violin it makes them 
vibrate also, so that the volume is increased. 

6 . Instrumental Technique. The technique 
of playing all musical instruments is governed 
by details of construction which depend upon 
the laws of the harmonic series. The trombone 
{see Brass Instruments) will serve as an example 
to illustrate the general principles involved, 
although, of course, the technique is different 
for every instrument. 

The tenor trombone in B Flat has as its 
lowest note: 





This is a fundamental note (No. 1 ), and is 
obtained by using the first position of the slide. 
By varying the^ method of blowing, this note 
may be ‘over-blown’, that is to say the column 
of air in the tube divides into two and produces 
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the second harmonic (No. 2) ; the lowest funda- 
mental note disappears. Increased over-blowing 
^ produces harmonics 3, 4, 5. 

- 

• 234^678 

These notes arc obtained merely by over-blowing, 
and the position of the slide is unaltered. The 
second and third positions of the slide produce 
the following: 



So 


In the 4th, f,th, 6th, and 7th positions the 
fundamental note cannot be produced, so that 
the lowest note in each of these positions is the 
2nd harmonic in each case: 

-- : 

«> — ^ ^ 

0 

In the 1st and 2nd positions the 9th and loth 
harmonics can be produced. Thus the actual 
notes of the instrument which can be played by 
a combination of over-blowing and movement 
of the slide arc: 


of 1,120 feet per second the control of echo has 
always presented a diflicult problem in the con- 
struction of concert halls. Everyone is aware of 
the hazy effect produced by the large number of 
echoes which follow one another in rapid suc- 
cession when music is played in a cathedral ; and 
it is always impossible to obtain clarity of detail 
under such conditions. When, however, sound 
is transformed into wireless waves, it travels at 
the same speed as light, that is to say, 1 1 million 
miles per minute. This is the reason why the 
times of transmission and reception in broad- 
casting appear to synchronize. Thus a member 
of the audience sitting at the back of a concert* 
hall receives the sound later than would^ listener 
500 miles away hearing a broadcast of the same 
performance. 

8 . Receiving Sound-Waves. What has been 
said so far on the question of sound-waves has 
been considered in the main from the effect pro- 
duced by one or at the most two notes. It is 
difficult for the human mind to grasp the great 
sensitivity of the ear which, when music is being 
played, receives a host of sound-waves varying in 
frequencies, amplitude, quality, rhythm, and 
design. It is even more amazing that a trained 
musician can translate an orchestral score into 
imagined sound from the printed note without 
any aid of actual sound from the instruments 
involved. 

See also Orciies’ira; Singing. 
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Fu ly chromatic 


In the case of trumpets and horns, the same 
principle of over-blowing applies, but the actual 
length of the tube is varied by means of valves 
in place of the slide. 

With wood-wind instruments the system of 
over-blowing again applies, but the length of the 
tube is varied by holes cut in the side of the tube. 
The production of harmonics is not a regular 
method of technique with string instruments, 
although harmonics are sometimes used for 
special effects. Variation in pitch is obtained by 
shortening the string by means of finger-pressure 
on the finger-board, or by increasing the tension 
on the string by turning a peg. 

7* Carrying Sound-Waves. The usual 
medium for transference* of musical sound is the 
air, and as sound travels in air at the slow speed 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, HISTORY OF. 

From earliest times mankind has played upon 
many kinds ofinsti unients, and from the waitings, 
sculpture, and carvings of ancient civilizations 
we can trace the development of' many of them 
from their simple forms to their elaborate modern 
designs. It is not, however, always possible to 
establish their country and dates of origin. Many 
of them — the Harp and Lute (qq.v.) , fo^ example 
— existed in most ancient civilizations, although 
sometimes in different forms. Some early instru- 
ments, such as the tambourine, have changed 
very little in the course of many centuries, while 
others — the fiutc, for instance — have passed 
through many stages. 

No doubt the first musical instruments were 
simple Percussion Instruments (q.v.), such as 
the tom-toms of the tribes of Asia and Africa, 
which primitive people still use to accompany 
their ritualistic dances. A simple pipe made of 
reed or cane, in which holes were bored, was 
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probably ihc first instrument on which a melody 
could be played,* and was the ancestor of the 
modern flute {see Wood- Wind Instruments). 
String Instruments (q.v.), such as the lyre, 
were a later development. The earliest horns * 
{see Brass Instrumknis) were the actual horns 
of animals used to give signals and to summon 
assemblies. 

Musical instruments of ancient China were 
chiefly of the percussion type, such as wooden 
rattles and cymbals; and it is interesting that in 
the rhythm section of the modern dance band 
^instruments known as the Chinese wood-block 
and the Chinese cymbal are still used {see Dance 
Bands). The old Chinese instrument, the cheng, 

• appears to be the ancestor of the mouth organ, 
accordion, and 'Other Reed Organs (q.v.). The 
cheng, which is shaped like a teapot, consists of 
a gourd fitted with bamboo pipes. The reed is a 
thin metal plate in which a tongue is cut, closed 
at one •end and filed at the other, so that it 
vibrates as air is passed through it. It was 
probably introduced into England in the late i8th 
century hy Abb^ Vogler, who had seen a cheng 
in Russia. 

The Egyptians and Assyrians made great use 
of musical instruments such as harps, lutes, 
lyres, and sistra. The sistrum, an Egyptian 
instrument, was a kind of metal rattle which 
could be played cither by shaking it or hitting 
it with a stick. It was used by the priests of 
Isis to attract worshippers to parts of the ritual 
service, and was also considered ellicacious in 
frightening away evil spirits. They also played 
a long flute which was called the nay. 

The lyre was the favourite instrument of the 
Creeks. It actually originated in Asia, and prob- 
ably came to Greece by way of Thrace or Lydia. 
Orpheus, the great mythical player of the lyre, 

. was a riiracian. The lyre was like a small liarp, 
except thSt it was played with a plectrum instead 
of the fingers, the strings being ‘stopped’ with 
the left hand. 'Ehere were several varieties of the 
lyre with different names, such as the chclys. 
The cithara was similar to the lyre and was 
probably the instrument played by professional 
musicians at the Pythian Games, the lyre being 
the chief domestic instrument. The syrinx or 
pan-pipes consisted of a number of pipes stopped 
at one end. Each pipe gave out one note, but by 
blowing harder harmonics could be produced. 
The name ‘pan-pipes’ arose fi\>m the legend of 
the god Pan pursuing the nymph Syrinx. She 
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ANCirNT MUSICAL INS FRUMI-.NTS 

I. Egyptian Sistrunf; 2. Chinese Clieng and Mouthpiece; 
3. SiWwm; +. Roman Buccina; f,. (ireek Lyre; 6. Rebec 
and bow 
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was turned into a bundle of reeds; and when Pan 
noticed that they made music \vhcn. the wind 
« blew them, he cut them down and played upon 
them. 

The Romans made great use of military 
instruments such as the lituus, their cavalry 
‘trumpet, which consisted of a cylindrical tube 
about 4 feet long, and the buccina, a brass 
instrument consisting of a tube bent round like 
a letter G. It was held by a bar strctclicd across 
the curve. The buccina was used to give signals 
in the army and to sound the \v*atches in camp. 
The most ancient form of the Organ (q.v.), the 
hydraulus, or water organ, was also played in 
Rome. An example of one dated a.d. 288 has 
been discovered in Roman ruins near Budapest. 
It resembles our modern organ to a surprising 
degree. The actual invention was probably 
Egyptian. 

The Bible is full of references to Jewish musical 
instruments, but it must be remembered that the 
1 7th-century translators used many of the names 
of instruments common in their own day *to 
• translate names of instruments unknown to 
them, 'riie Levites in the Temple of Solomon 
are said to ha\e had harps, cymbals, and 
psalteries (the psaltery was well known in 
England in the 14th and 15th centuries, and was 
the predecessor of the harpsichord) . Pipes, harps, 



and timbrels (ancient tambourines) are men- 
tioned frequently. Miiiam danced and played 
a timbrel on the shores of the Red Sea; King 
Saul was soothed by David’s harp; in tlie book of 
Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar issued an edict to the 
people that when they heard the sound of the 
harp, lute, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, they 
should bow down and worship. The priestly 
trumpet, known as the shojihar, was a long, 
curved horn, rather like the Roman lituus. 

The Arabs had a great influence upon music, 
and at the time of the great waves of Aralj 
conquest in the 7th century, they were respon- 
sible for introducing several instruments from 
the east into Europe. The names lute, guitar, 
rebec (an ea?ly form of violin), and naker (an 
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old name for tlie ket(ledium) aic all Arabic in 
origin. 

In the Middle Ages it is dillicult to trace the 
development of instruments. No doubt such 
' instruments as the harp, the lute, the Bagpipe, 
the Hurdy-Gurdy and others were played fre- 
c[uently, especially by travelling Minstrels 
(qq.v.). From the 14th century, however, it is 
easier to establish what were the most popular 
instruments of the time. It is interesting that 
although the origin of so many instruments was 
eastern, it was in Europe after the Middle Ages 
that they were developed with such skill; in the 
east, on the other hand, instruments have tended* 
to remain more in their early state. By^thc r^tli 
century the sackbut was well known, especially 
as an instrument in royal bands^. T he sackbul 
is almost identical with the modern tiombone 
(see Brass Instruments). The lute, as with the 
(Jrceks, continued for a long time as the favourite 
solo instrument. Ghauccr and Shakespeare 
mention it frequently. By the iGth century 
shawms and poinmards had become popular. 
Later these were called hautbois and, grosbois. 
TTautbois was later anglicized into hautboy.s, and 
later still into oboe, by which name the instru- 
ment is known to-day. Regokdf.us (q.v.) wxre 
very popular in the iGth and 17111 centuries 
until they were replaced by the modern side- 
blown flutes. Viols (q.v.) had replaced prac- 
tically all string instruments; and by the 17th 
century they too were being supeisedcd by the 
violin and the other modern string instruments. 
The harpsichord w\ts the favourite domestic 
instrument from the it)th to i8th centuries, 
when it was supeisedcd by the piano (see Key- 
hoard Instruments). From the 17th century 
'^erious experiments were begun in combining 
musical instruments into an Orchestra (q.v.). 
At the l^eginning liarpsichords and viols were 
included, in addition to flutes, hautRoy.s, and 
brass instruments. Gradually, however, certain 
instruments were discarded, until the ])rcsent 
form of the orchestra was generally adopted. 
The youngest instrument to find a place in the 
orchestra was the clarinet, which was derived 
from a simpler form called the clialurneau. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA FESTIVALS. The 

word ‘festival’, in the senses of a scries of per- 
formances of music, drama, or both, seems to 
have come into t use in England during the 
Gommon wealth. In i()55 die Festival of the 



iSons of the Clergy was louiided, at first simply 
an annual charity»scrmon, but by the time of* the 
Restoration it had developed into a musical 
event with an orchestra and a choir. Festivals 
have played an important part in the cultural 
life of England, as well as in certain Continental 
countries and in the United States. People come 
from far away to participate in and listen to the 
performances. 

Some festivals, such as the Sons of the Clergy, 
arc held regularly; many are associated with 
ceitain places, such as Edinburgh and Salzburg; 
and some are specially organized to celebrate a 
•particular event, such as the commemoration of 
a great composer’s birth or death. In the 1 780’s, 
for example, great festivals were held in West- 
minster AlJjcy in honour of Handel’s music. 
Festivals may consist entirely of musical pei- 
formances, as at the Cheltenham Festival, or 
crithcly of drama, as at the Alaivcrn; or they 
may be composed of both, as at l^diiiburgh. 
Furthermore, festivals may be competitive or 
non-competitive. Some festivals also include 
veisc-speaking, and since 1946 there has been 
an annual competitive festival of spoken poetry 
held in London. 

'The next festival instituted in England aftei 
the Sons of the Clergy was the I'hrec Choirs 
Festival, which is held in turn in tlic three 
cathedral cities of Ciloucester, Worcester, and 
Herelbrd. It was founded in 171^4 with the object 
of raising money for charities. The festival, at 
which the musical forces of the three cities 
combine, lasts for three days. Other old-estab- 
lished festivals in I'aigland aie the Norwich, 
rounded in 1770, and the Leeds, which has been 
held since 1858. Both tliese festivals, which are 
entirely devoted to music, were oiiginalK 
designed to raise money for charity. 

Festivals have frequently been the means ol 
encourajfing new works. I’he Annual Chelten- 
ham Festival, for example, which lasts for two 
weeks, gives special prominence to contemporary 
British music; and the International Society ol 
Contemporary Music, which is held in turn at 
musical centres such as Salzburg, Vienna, and 
Oxl'ord, has given an opportunity to modern 
composers both to have their own work heard 
and to hear tliat of others. I'he falinburgh 
Festival, which was first held in 1947, includes 
not only orchestral, choral, and chamber music, 
but performances of ballet, ofjcra, and drama. 
Fhis festival became in a sliort time an event 
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of great artistic importance, not only for Great 
Britain but for other countries. 

In Wales the most famous festival is the 
Eisteddfod, which means literally a ‘sitting’. It • 
• is one of the oldest in the world. There is a 
lefercnce to an Eisteddfod in the 7th century, 
at which King Cadwaladr presided. It is a, 
competitive festival and includes music, drama, 
and poetry. During the festival certain bardic 
rites and ceremonies, presumed to be based on 
customs in ancient Britain, take place. One of 
the most important is the chairing of the bard, 
the winner in the chief poetry competition, who 
takes possession of a massive, specially designed 
chair, w^hich is a mucli coveted honour. During 
the year ^rnall local lastcddfodau are held 
throughout Wales, which are modelled on the 
national festival but do not include the rites. 

Other popular coni{)etitive festivals held in 
Ih’itain are Br.\ss Band Contests (q.v,), \\ hich are 
particularly j)opular in the north of England, 
and dramatic festivals organized b\ the Dram.\ 
League (q.v.) in which amateur companies take 
part, professional actors acting as judges. 

Among the best-known festivals on the Con- 
tinent aie the Lower Rhine Festival (dating 
from 1817), which resembles riie English 'Three 
Choiis Festival in that it is held annually in turn 
at Cologne, Dfisscldorl', and Aachen ; the Bay- 
reuth Festival devoted to the works of Wagner; 
and (he Mozart Festival at Salzburg in Austria. 

In the United States about 120 permanent 
festival organizations are said to exist, among 
the best known being the Ba( h Festival at 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania and the Berkshire 
festival for chamber music held in Pittsfield. 

Sec .'ilso CloNC i Rrs; Sinhinu, Ac riNc.. 

MUSIC-HALL. A ‘music-hair, ‘Naiiety’, or 
‘vaudeville’ cntei lainmeiit consists of a number 
of separate acts, or ‘turns’, which may include 
singing, dancing, acrobatics, juggling, and 
character -sketches. Nowadays the term music- 
hall applies more to this type of entertainment 
than to the place where it lakes place; music- 
halls themselves are often u.scd as theatres 01 
cinemas, w hile a variety cntci tainment broad- 
cast from a B.B.C. studio is knowm as a music- 
hall. The term ‘vaudeville’ is more (ominon in 
the United States than in this country. Origi- 
nally a vaudevilh* was a Paris slTCct-song of a 
.satirical nature ;*.ind to\^ards the end of the r eign 
of Louis Xl\’ these songs became a feature ol 
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. ACROBATS PERFORMING IN A VIC IORIAN SAI OON THEATRE 
From a coloured lithograph, i8;,6, of the Panopticon, later the variety 
theatre, the Alhambra. I'he performance took place o\ cr the lieads of 
the diners, instead of. as was more usual, on a plalloriii stage 
I'nlluiKit doUtdian, I'ictofia ami Albert Mu\(um 


the comedies acted at the annual Paii.s fairs. 
Music-hall originated in the inns and taverns 
of England, where entertainment was provided 
as a background to eating and drinking. From 
the beginning the spirit and atmosphere were 
robust and gay, popular songs with choruses in 
which the audience joined being a characlei- 
istic feature. Throughout the i8th century 
taverns continued to be the centre of popular 
entertainment. At Sadlers Wells, for example, 
now the home of ballet, professional turns were 
given by the waiters and other artists. Later 
these performances became known as ‘free and 
easies’. The main purpose was still the sale of re- 
freshments; there were no printed programmes, 
but instead a chairman presided over the 
entertainment. He was usually showily dre.ssed, 
and sat at a table with his back to the stage, 
ra/3ping the table with a hammer as he an- 
nounced the individual turns. Special guests 
were invited to sit at the chairman’s table. The 
audience itself took a large part in the enter- 
tainment, joining in the choruses of the songs 
and contributing solo turns. 

The next development wa.s the ri.se of the 


‘saloon theatres’, such as the Ef- 
fingham in Whitgchapel Road and 
the Grecian in City Road, where 
the customs and atmosphere of the 
taverns were still retained. Saloon 
theatres were not allowed to present 
what was broadly known as ‘legiti- 
mate drama’ — the plays, for instance, 
of Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan — this right being granted 
only to the few play-houses which 
possessed a royal patent. By an act 
of Parliament in 1843 this restriction 
was partially removed, but it was 
not until some time later that saloon 
theatres ceased to be prosecuted for 
exceeding what they were cnlitlcd to 
present. At the ordinary theatres, 
which were under the Lord Ghamber- 
lain’s control, smoking and eatir.g in 
the auditorium during the perfor- 
mance was not permitted ; biit at the 
saloons the old customs continued, 
and the audience continued to cat, 
drink, and smoke while they listened 
to the artists. In the i88o’s music- 
halls began to be built with proper 
stages and a tiered auditorium. Soon 
the office of the chairman disappeared (it has 
been revived since at the Players’ Theatre, 
London), and printed programmes of the turns 
were on sale. Although much of the old convivi- 
ality of the tavern and the saloons disappeared 
with the rise of the great variety theatres such 
as the Alhambra, the Pavilion, and tlic Tivoli, 
which were lavishly upholstered and decorated, 
nevertheless the e.sscntial tcchnicjue of the music- 
hall turn remained the same. 

The talent of the real music-hall artists has 
always been individual and specialized. By their 
portrayals of many types of characters fhey have 
been able to move their audiences to laughter 
and tears as they wished; and their character- 
sketches have been genuine interpretations of 
life. Nearly all of them have used a song as a 
basis for their characterizations. Among the 
most famous artists associated with the music- 
hall were George Leybourne; Jenny Hill, known 
as the ‘Vital Spark’, who portrayed waifs of all 
kinds; Vesta Tilley, known for her male im- 
personations; Dan Leno; and, in more recent 
times, George Robey and Sir Harry Lauder. 

.Sp#* also Theatre History of; Acrobats; Jugglers. 
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NAP, see Card Oames. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOYS 
'CLUBS, see Gi-xjbs, Boys’ and Girls’. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GIRLS 
CLUBS, see CijUBs, Boys’ and Girts’. 

NATIONAL PARKS. When we speak of a 
park we may have in mind cither an enclosure 
in a town with grass, trees, and flower-beds, 
playing-fields, and bandstands, and also perhaps 
a lake or stream, and tracks for riding or racing; 
or we may think of the grounds surrounding a 
country ihansion, where, besides domestic cattle, 
there may be a herd of deer [see Parks and 
Gardens). But the w'ord park is also applied to 
natural tracts ofcountry, olien covering hundreds 
of square miles, with mountains and valleys, 
forests and rivers, lakes and waterfalls, and where 
wild animals 
roam in abso- 
lute freedom 
and preserved 
from the hunter. 

Many countries, 
including Bri- 
tain, have such 
national parks, 
but by far the 
largest ^es are 
found in South 
Africa, Canada, 
and the United 
States. 

The Kruger 
National Park 
in South Africa, 
one of the big- 
gest Wild Life 
Sanctuaries in 
the world, has 
an area of 8,000 
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square miles. People spending a holiday in the 
Park stay at rest-camps, and sleep in round huts 
separated from the wild animals outside only by 
fences a few feet high. As a Fule visitors are not 
. allowed to leave their cars when exploring the 
Park; but as they motor along its 1,200 miles of 
roads there are wonderful opportunities of study-, 
ing beasts and birds in their natural environ- 
ment. It is quite usual to see lions lying beside 
the road, elephants wandering through the open 
woods, hippopotamuses wallowing in the rivers 
and pools or sunning themselves on the banks, 

» giraffes feeding on the young shoots of trees, and 
zebra and wildebeeste drinking at the water- 
holes. Baboons, by far the most intelligent of the 
’ Park’s wild animals, arc frequently observed 
squatting quite close to the road-side, apparently 
watching the passing cars with rapt attention. 
Family parties or groups of smaller monkeys arc 
often seen. The nocturnal animals, however, 
such as liyenas, cheetahs, and leopards, are 
naturally seldom visible. Birds range in size 
fr®m the Martial Hawk Eagle, with a wing- 
span of 7 feet, to the little Sparrowhawk; and 
the keen-eyed visitor may spot vultures flying 
high in the sky. Ostriches are quite common, 
the male birds attracting attention by their 
black-and-white plumage, which is much brighter 
than that of the duller-coloured females. 

Some of the most beautiful National Parks in 
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the world are found in Canada. Two of the 
largest, Banff and the adjoining park of Jasper, 
are together as large as Wales, 'fhey form a 
magnificent stretch of country along the eastern 
side of the Rockies, the lower slopes of which arc « 
girdled with forests, and the higher ranges 
.crowned with snow-clad peaks overlooking 
glaciers and icc-ficlcls. 

Visitors arc not likely to come across grizzlies, 
as these dangerous ll^ears prefer cool air and live 
in the higher and less accessible areas; but they 
will be sure to see ambling along the roads 
shaggy black bears with their cubs. These are 
so tame that they often sidle up to stationary 
cars and stand beside the windows hoping to be 
fed. Bears are usually to be found by tbc rubbish- 
dump not far from Jasper town, or beside the 
heap of rejected tins behind the hotel, where 
they scoop out any remnants left at the bottom 
of the tins. 

The deer become so tame that it is no un- 
common sight to sec them wandering through 
the streets of Jasper. Many stories arc told *af 
their intelligence. For instance, the west-bound 
afternoon train leaves Jasper about half an hour 
before the cast-bound train. The deer take no 
notice of the first Vrain ; but as soon as the clang- 
ing bell announces the departure of the second 
train, they come flocking down to the station, 
because they have learnt that, as this is the last 
train of the day, the waste food will be thrown 
out from the refreshment room as soon as the 
train has left. 

Interesting, too, are the beavers. In the late 
evening it is sometimes possible to see them fell- 
ing trees alongside the streams, or swimming 
and diving in the water. Moose and mountain 
sheep usually keep their distance: moose being 
most often found feeding in the marshes, while 
mountain sheep, or bighorns, can sometimes be 
seen scaling almost vertical cliffs, or leaping from 
crag to crag, a feat they accomplish with the 
greatest ease. 

When the white man first settled in America 
great herds of buffalo (bison) roamed over the 
trackless prairies of Canada and the United 
States. By now these splendid animals would 
have quite disappeared if they had not been 
preserved in the National Parks. We can watch 
them at Banff, where the great buffalo paddock 
runs alongside the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Fiqually famous is thcT Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States. Less than a century 


ago the only inhabitants of this area were 
Indians, who roamed amorig the mountains 
trapping animals and fishing in the rivers. To- 
day neither gun nor trap, gin nor snare, is 
allowed to be used, and the wild animals are 
quite undisturbed. Among the wonders of the 
Park are hot springs and Geysers (q.v. Vol. Ill), 
one of the most famous being Old Faithful, 
which once every 65 minutes sends a fountain 
of steam and hot w'atcr 100 feet or more into the 
air. Other marvels include trees that grew 
millions of years ago and have since been turned 
to stone. The Yellowstone River in its course^ 
through the Park has cut a canyon more than 
1,000 feet deep. But even more remarkable is 
the Grand C^anyon of the Colorado River, 
which the Government of the United States has 
set aside as a National Park {see Colorado 
Canyon, Vol. III). 

Australia has no National Parks comparable 
to those of South Africa, Canada, and thcrUnited 
States; but there are a number of Wild Life 
.Sanctuaries. Among them is the Sir Colin 
McKenzie Sanctuary in Victoria. Her,p may be 
seen native animals, such as koalas or tree-bears, 
kangaroos with little ‘joeys' peeping from their 
pouches, echidnas or spiny anteaters that arc not 
unlike large hedgehogs, and platypuses — mam- 
mals which lay eggs like reptiles and have bills 
and webbed feet like ducks. There are crested 
cockatoos, parrots that seem to chatter inces- 
santly, lyre-birds, pelicans, black swans with 
bright red beaks, and bell birds which tinkle 
.'imongst the peppermint trees. 

Separate accounts of all these animals can be 
found in Vol. II. 

Set’ also Vol. VI: FoRi.srRV Commission. 

NATIONAL TRUST. 'Phe National Trust 
exists to acquire and preserve places of historical 
interest and natural beauty in Great BrKain and 
Northern Ireland. It was formed in 1895, and 
is a private, non-profit-making organization, 
differing in this way from the state-controlled 
bodies which exist for a similar purpose in other 
countries, such as France and America. The 
National Trust receives certain tax exemptions 
for maintaining its many buildings and estates, 
but it has never received a direct State grant or 
subsidy. When the T rcasury accepts land i nstead 
of death duties, the land is sometimes handed 
over to the National Trust for administration, 
l)Ut wjth no money for its upkeep. 
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Br)niAM CA*SII.E IN SIISSI X, ONE OF THE PROPr.RTIl S Ol- THK 


NATIONAL TRUST 

The Trust carries on its work only by tli<* 
revenue which comes from the subscriptions oi 
its hiembcrs, from individual donations, from 
bequests, or from public subscriptions. Ordinary 
membership costs ioj. a year, and carries with it 
such privileges as right of free entry into Trust 
properties. Those under the age of Iwenty-one 
can become Associates of the National 'fiusl for 
2 S. 6 d. a year, although this does not carry with 
it tlie same privileges as full membership. 

"I'he National Trust now holds more than 
140,000 acres, comprising over 1,000 properties. 
Over another 40,000 acres it holds what are 
known as restrictive covenants, that is to say 
the property does not actually belong to the 
'i’rust, but the Trust guarantees that it will be 
preserved in its present state. 

rhe properties held by the National Trust 
arc widely .scattered and of many ditferent kincK. 
There arc bird sanctuaries, such as the Fame 
Islands; there are places of archaeological 
interest, such as Hadrian’s Wall in Northumber- 
land, or the Druids’ Circle in the Lake District; 
there ar^also many places of historical interest — 
famous country manors such as Montacutc in 
Somerset, or Charlecotc Park in Warwickshire, 
and interesting buildings such as the 17th- 
century George Inn in Southwark, \vhich is 
mentioned by Dickens in Little Dorrit, and is the 
last remaining galleried inn in London. Amongst 
Trust properties there are also many places ol 
natural beauty — little English villages, such as 
West Wycombe and Chiddingstone, large areas 
of land in the Lake District, and many miles ot 
coastline in Pembrokeshire, Pevon, and Corn- 
wall. 


NETBALL, see Basketball. 

OBOE, sae Wood-wind Instruments. 

OCEAN RAGING* Although commercial and * 
naval sailing ships in their voyages about the 
oceans had raced against each other both for- 
mally and informally in the past --the famous# 
wool races from Australia are a classic example 
— the first recorded ocean race for yachts did 
not take place until 1866. T^his was a challenge 
match between three American schooners, Hen- 
rietta, Fleetwing, and Vesta, which raced from New 
York .to Cowes for a purse of $90,000. In 1870 
a more famous transatlantic race took place 
between the British yacht Cambria, on her w'ay 
to America to challenge for the America’s Gup 
(q.v.), and the American schooner Dauntless. 
Dauntless was soundly beaten in this race, as she 
was again in 1877, when her owner was chal- 
lenged by the owner Coronet to another trans- 
atlantic race, this time from New York to Cork. 
These three events, however, were hardly our 
iiMdern idea of yacht races. Considerable cash 
prizes were involved and the boats were manned 
entirely by professionals, the owners usually 
spending their time ashore. 

The hrst real ocean race, a^we understand it 
to-day, was the Kaiser’s Gup Race, betw een New' 
York and the Lizard, in 1905. Eleven yachts 
competed for the much-advertised £1,000 gold 
cup presented by the Kaiser; but as the smallest 
of these was the 84-ton schooner Fleur-de-lis, and 
the largest the full-rigged ship Valhalla, of 648 
tons, it will be seen that even this event ^vas a 
matter of expensive yachts competing against 
each other rather than a test of courage and 
skill. The most famous ocean racers of modern 
times, Dorade and Stormy Weather, were both 
under 40-foot waterline length, and would seem 
like dinghies beside most cT the entries for the 
1905 race. This race is now principally remark- 
able for the two still unbroken records set up by 
the winner, Atlantic, who made the crossing in 
the amazing time of 12 days 4 hours, and in so 
doing also broke the record for a day's run by 
one magnificent sprint of 328 miles. 

In the following year, 1906, the first of fhe 
famous New York to Bermuda races w^as held. 
These races were held regularly from that date 
to the outbreak of the First World War, and 
became a biennial event of such importance that 
the phrase ‘Bermuda lever’ was coined to de- 
scribe the *itatc of mind of all would-be ocean 
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racers. In the same period a series of races was 
also iicld between California and Honolulu. 
British yachts from time to time competed in the 
Bermuda races, bat it was not until 1925, after 
the success of the first Fastnet Race, that the » 
Royal Ocean Racing Club was founded to 
• encourage the sport in British waters. 

The Fastnet Race was first organized as a 
private venture by a few yachtsmen who wanted 
to raise British standards in this field in com- 
petition with the Americans; it has now become 
a regular event, held annually until 1933, and 
since then biennially. The course, 615'- miles 
long, runs from Cowes eastward round the Isle 
of Wight, westward round the Fastnet Rock off 
the coast of Ireland, and back to Pl^ mouth. It 
is a long course and not infrequently attended 
with rough weather in the unsettled conditions 
of August when the race is held ; but though there 
have been accidents, no ship has yet been lost. 
The race has become so popular that in recent 
years many Americans have sailed across the 
Atlantic to compete in it, often successfully. * 

T\vo main points give ocean racing its great 
superiority over class racing; first, a man can 
use his normal cruiser, provided that it is reason- 
ably fast for its waterline length; whereas it is 
impossible to achieve any success in the Inter- 
national racing classes without specially built 
boats. Secondly, in ocean racing the crew are 
almost entirely amateur. The ocean racing 
calendar, unlike the match regattas, which take 
place almost continually throughout the season, 
is specially arranged to fit in with a working 
man’s leisure. The shorter races are held at 
week-ends, and the longer during the months of 
July and August when most people can arrange 
to take their holidays, and owners are therefore 
usually able to rely on amateur crews. 

Ocean racers carry very much larger crews 
than the same boats would need for cruising, 
because if a ship is to be driven really hard, 
constant sail-changing is necessary, and proper 
watches must be kept. It has been said that even 
the smallest craft needs a crew of five men to 
keep it sailing hard; the larger boats may require 
as* many as sixteen. The sport thus provides 
ample opportunity for those who cannot afford 
a boat of their own to get some experience of 
deep-sea sailing. There is, in fact, such a demand 
for good amateur crews that a keen yachtsman 
who joins any of the better known clubs (with 
the exception of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. 


which he cannot join until he has actually 
finished in a race) should have little difficulty 
in getting all the crewing he wants. The Little 
Ship Club is probably the best for this purpose, 
as it runs a special crewing scheme to provide 
owners with crews and crews with ships. 

Every kind of ship, from old-fashioned gaff 
cutters to Bermuda-rigged racers, has taken part 
in ocean racing; one of the most successful of 
them all, Jolie Brise^ was an old Havre pilot 
cutter. But as a sailing-boat’s maximum speed 
is governed largely by her waterline length, the 
bigger ships would have it all their own way 
unless there were some form of handicap. The 
Royal Ocean Racing Club has devised) a system 
of handicapping which has been found to work 
so well that it has been adopted by French, 
Dutch, and many of the Baltic Clubs. Each boat 
in the race is given a time allowance, based upon 
the fact that, roughly speaking, length and sail 
area increase speed, and beam and ^Iraught 
decrease it. In America, where interest in the 
sport is even greater than in Britain, it has 
become customary for yachts, built for ocean 
racing, to be designed e.xpressly to take maximum 
advantage of the rating rule, and such boats 
obviously stand a better chance than ones built 
solely for cruising. 

The R.O.R.C. in 193B decided to split their 
events into three classes. These arc: (i) the open 
class for the larger ships; (2) the ‘A’ or fast 
cruiser class; (3) the ‘B’ class, consisting of the 
ordinary cruisers not designed for the rule. The 
rating handicap is still used, and since luck plays 
a considerable part in any race held over a long, 
open sea course, it does sometimes happen that 
the slower boats win — and in fact in one of the 
1938 races a ‘B* class cruiser, Aideen, by means of 
her time allowance, defeated the whole fleet. 

Although transatlantic races are held from 
time to time, the principal ocean racit.g events 
for British yachtsmen are the Fastnet Race (615 
miles), the Heligoland Race (from Burnham on 
Grouch to Heligoland, 310 miles), and the Dover 
to Ghristiansand Race (488 miles). The 
R.O.R.C. also organizes a number of special 
races each year, and there are many smaller 
fixtures, such as the Thames Estuary Race ( 1 00 
miles) organized by the Royal Gorinthian Yachl 
Club, and the Little Ship Club Brightlingsca tr) 
Ostend race, which is interesting as being the 
only remaining race in which the traditional 
start from at anchor, with all sails furled, is used. 
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• THE ‘enterprise* 

This orcan-racin^ vadu, owned by VV. Vanderbilt, com- 
peted in the Anicrira’s ( Uip ( the Bermuda Race, and 
others. J\few York Times 

There arc a number of challenge cups for the 
’best performance throughout the year in the 
various classes, such as the Trenchemer Cup for 
the open class, the Ortac Cup for the ‘A’ class, 
and the Aralus Plate for the Ti’ class. A yearly 
championship prize is also offered for the club 
winning the most points during the year; in the 
1938 championship forty-two clubs entered. 

Entries for the R.O.R.C. and other events are 
not confined to British yachts, and the fine 
sportsmanship which has been shown by the 
crews of American and other foreign yachts is 
in stron,^ contrast to the rather gloomy record of 
the America’s Cup races. 'The fact that in the 
past the American entries have been faster, ship 
for ship, than our own has acted as a strong 
stimulus to Briiish designers, owners, and crews, 
and ocean racing now shows every sign of becom- 
ing the most popular feature in international 
yachting. 

See also Saii.ino; Yachi’ Racing; Dinghy Racing; 
America’s Cup. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. Tn ancient Greece 
Ajiiletigs (q.v.) played a very important part 
in the lives of the people, and athletic festivals 


had an almost religious character. There were 
four especially important athletic festivals in 
different parts of Greece — the Isthmian, the 
Nemean, the Pythian, and the Olympian — and 
all of these took place near sacred places and 
were conducted with all the ceremony of a 
religious festival. In course of time the Olympian* 
meeting, held every four years in honour of 
Zeus, won a reputation faf greater than the 
others, and, gradually losing its local character, 
it became a national event. No one knows how 
far back the Olympic Games go; but official 
Olympic records were kept from 776 b.c., and 
when in the 3rd century b.c. the practice of 
reckoning time by the Olynipiads was begun, 
the calculiftion was made from that date. The 
year a.d. i, for instance, corresy^onded to the 
last half of the 4th year of the 194th, and the ist 
half of the ist year of the 195th Olympiad. 

'Phe Plain of Olympia lies in a valley in the 
Peloponnesus, through which ran the sacred 
liver Alpheus. On the athletic ground were 
tomples and altars, as well as altogether about 
3,000 statues and monuments. The games took 
place on the first full moon of the summer 
solstice before crowds of many thousands of 
spectators drawn from all pSrts of the Greek 
world. No woman, however, was allowed even 
as a spectator at the Olympic Games. Competi- 
tors underwent extensive training — in many 
cases a lo-month training at the Gymnasium 
at Elis. 

'I'he games lasted for five days. The first day 
was spent in religious Ritual (q.v. Vol. I) in 
preparation for the contests — processions, sacri- 
fices, and other rites. The contests of the 
trumpeters generally took place in the afternoon. 
On the second day the events for boys took place 

-foot-racing, wrestling, boxing, horse-racing, 
pentathlon (a special contest proving the athlete’s 
ability in five different exercises jumping, run- 
ning, discus and javelin throwing, and wrestling), 
and pankration (a contest combining boxing and 
wrestling). On the third day took place the 
men’s jumping, wrestling, and running contests, 
including a 200 yards’ sprint, a 400 yards’ race, 
a long distance race of nearly 3 miles, and t^^e 
‘hoplites’ race’, or rare in heavy armour. On 
the fourth day were the men’s pentathlon, and 
the Chariot Racing (q.v.) and horse racing. 
The fifth and last da^^ was devoted to further 
processions and sjxcrificcs, and to the garlanding 
of the victors with garlands of wild olive from 
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the sacred j^rove of Altis. Eacli victor, thus 
garlanded and carrying a palm branch, was 
presented to the people, while a herald an- 
nounced his nan\e and country. So great was 
their honour that the winner of the foot-race 
even gave his name to the year of his vicioiy. 
Although the Olympic winners received no 
money prize, they were, in fact, very lichly 
rewarded by their State authorities. How tlie 
standard of athletic achievement compared with 
modern standards we have, unfortunately, no 
means of telling; but we do know that, in spite 
of intensive training, runners were known to fall 
dead fiom strain at the winning post. 

'rhe Games were at first purely a Greek 
alfair; but later other nations, especially the 
Romans, took part, and for a time they took on 
the aspect of European championships. Even- 
tually, after an uninterrupted history of almost 
1,200 years, the Games were abolished in a . d . 
.394 W Christian Emperor Theodosius, 
because of their pagan origin. For the next 
i,f)00 years there was no great international 
athletic tournament. 

In the 19th century the renaissance of athletics 
as a public spectacle soon produced a demand 
for an international championship meeting, and 
it was derided to revive the institution of the old 
Greek Games. The new* (xames were also called 
Olympics, and were arranged to take place 


every four years. As a tribute to Greece, the 
first meeting in 1896 was held in Athens. The 
performances at this first meeting w'crc mediocre, 
many countries, particularly Britain, being 
poorly represented; l)tit the idea of such an 
international meeting soon giipped the world’.s 
imagination, and nations subsequently con- 
sidered it a point of honour to send their best 
athletes to the Olyinpic Games. The modern 
Games are, in fact, only in name a revival f)! 
the (ireek (iarnes; thev are great international 
meetings of modern athletics. 

The Games arc held in different countries in 
turn, the host being chosen by the international 
Olympic Committee. The host bears the cost 
of presenting them, but competing nations pay 
their own athletes’ expenses. Athletic track and 
field contests are the main feature of t’hc meet- 
ings; but before the Second World War contests 
in other sports had been growing in number until 
now almost all forms of sports are represented. 
The ancient pentathlon has been supplanted by 
the decathlon, which tests a man’s all-round 
ability in ten instead of five athletic exercises. 
The majority of events take place at the chosen 
meeting ground — in 194^1, for instance, at 
Wembley Stadium; but others, such as winter 
sports competitions, take place in dificrent places 
throughout the OAympic year. Women athletes 
first competed at the Olympic Games in 1922, 
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and the pingrammc of thirty-two athletic events 
now includes ninfi for women. 

The modern Olympic Games meeting starts 
with tlic arrival at the sports ground of a runner 
carrying a lighted torch, which has been brought 
overland by a relay of lunners from the plains 
of Olympus. I’his torch symbolizes the con- 
tirmation ol’the Greek athletic ideal with modern 
games, and is a tribute to the indomitable spirit 
of the ancient heroes. It continues to burn 
throughout the meeting as a sign that peace will 
be kept through the Olympic Year. The 
Olympic flag carries the symbolic five inter- 
*twined rings showing the uniting of the five 
( ontinenls linked in a common concern. 

S('c ijlso Atiiiktics; Athletics, Field Evenis; Aiii- 
M lies, Track Evenis; Wrestling. 

See also Vol. 1: Greek Civilization. 

OPERA is a play enacted to nmsic by sing(‘rs 
prrfoi ining singly or in chorus. In ‘grand opera* 
everything is usually sung, though a lew com- 
poseis of grand opera, for example, Mozart in 
I he Mai’ic Flute and Beethoven in Fulelio, used 
speaking lines between their musical numbers. 
Opera with spoken dialogue as well as singing 
IS normally called ‘opera comique’, even though 
I he story itself may be tragic, as in Bizet's Car- 
*inm. C’lomposers of opera have always had to 
coni (Mid with two points of view; the librettists 
(writers of the story) and seiii^us opera loveis 
demand tliat tlie music, words, and action should 
so blend together that the opera is built up into 
an aitistic and dramatic whole; whereas the 
singers aAd, indeed, a large part of the audience, 
:ii<^ more interested in the songs and Tunes’ 
wliich, if over-emphasized, may hold up the 
action of the plot. 

The earliest operas were written about iGou 
in Italy, especially in Florence, the liurydice by 
I\^ri bcifig generally considered the first. These 
operas had no songs; and what wc call dialogue 
Wcis simply sung to an accompaniment of little 
more than supporting chords. This came to be 
called ‘recitative’ (recitation). Later, composers 
such as Monteverdi wrote ‘arias’ (short little 
songs or melodies) to relieve the monotony of the 
recitative. In time the arias became longer and 
more elaborate, and to save time the recitative 
was composed so that it could be sung very 
(juickly to liarpsichord accompaniment, its pur- 
pc^se being to explain the plqt to the audience, 
witJiout any attempt to make it dramatically 


expres.sive: this was called ‘recitativo sccco’. But, 
as this tended to be tedious, composers began to 
use the orchestra to accompany the recitative so 
that more poignant emotions could be expressed, 

I using ‘recitative secco’ only for the more ordi- 
nary matters of the story. One of the great 
reformers was Gluck (1714-87), whose Orpheus. 
is the earliest opera which is still regularly per- 
formed. Gradually all the recitative was accom- 
panied by the orchestra, until, by the middle 
of the 19th century, it was difficult to know' 
which was the aria, and which the recitative. 
The more recent operas of Verdi, Puccini, and 
Wagner have neither the dialogue nor ‘recitativo 
scc('o’. A modern English composer, Benjamin 
Britten, ht* reverted to the old way of accom- 
panying recitative in tw^o of his operas. The Rape 
of Lucrelia and Albert Herring. 

T’lie methods of designing the scenciy and 
producing an opera are much the same as witli 
an ordinary play {see Pi.ay Production and 
Stage Design). Though the composer will have 
wtillen instructions on liis score about the main 
dramatic entries and exits of the singers, their 
movements on the stage are decided, as in a play, 
by the producer, in consultation with the conduc- 
tor who, during an actual pefformance, directs 
the singers on the stage as well as the orchestra. 
T'he presentation of the opera varies with dif- 
ferent productions: every opera house presents 
new interpretations of standard favourites from 
time to time, and fashion c hanges. At one time, 
for instance, lovers ahvays wore moustaches and 
]>robably beards, but recently most operatic 
tenor lovers are clean-shaven, beards being left 
to basses and baritones. 

The oiieras composed more than k^o years 
ago usually begin with an overture, played by 
the orchestra when the lights in the theatre have 
gone down. This is a piece of music intended by 
the composer to set the general mood of the 
opera, as in Carmen \ or it may sometimes be a 
medley of some of the best tunes, as in The Force 
of Destiny. Sometimes these tunes are alstj 
arranged in a sequence telling the story of the 
opera without words, as in Tannhauser. The over- 
ture may have an exciting finish which flie 
audience applauds, or it may lead straight on 
into the opera. Modern operas, however, seldom 
have overtures. When the scenery has to be 
changed during an a(;t, the orchestra will prob- 
ably play a pfece ofTnusic called an ‘inter- 
mezzo’. T his may try to depict musically what 
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A SClvNE FROM ‘tHK DEGGAR’s OPLKA* 

Painting by VV. Hogailh (1G97 1764). The Beggar's Opera w.as written by John Gay in 17.18. It was the first of a series 
of ‘ballad operas’ in which the music was based on popular tuin's. 

TaU Gallery 

is happening to the characters between the or different emotions: for example, two men may 

curtain’s going down and rising again — for be expressing their love to one woman, or an irate 

example, Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine in father may be scolding a pair of lovers; quartets 

Gdtlerddmtnerung; it may be again in the general with four singers; quintets, sextets, septets, or 

mood tht o^erdiy tisi 'm Cavalleria Rusticana; OT octets, consisting of five, six, seven, or eight 

sometimes it is one of the most popular tunes that singers respectively. If the scene occ^irs in a 

the audience might like to hear again, such as the public place where other people might be 

Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffmann. expected to be, such as a large hall, a banquet 

In operas in which the dialogue is spoken or or a market-place, then any of these coml:)ina- 

sung with harpsichord accompaniment only, tions may be supported by a ‘chorus’, that is to 

the rest of the music consists of the following: say, a group of singers, from twelve to eighty in 

arias in which a single singer expresses his feelings number, who may be men or women, or both 

— perhaps of joy, sadness, or rage; duets in which (sopranos, contraltos or mezzo-sopranos, tenors, 

two characters sing to each other, cither both basses in about equal proportions). As before 

expressing the same emotion such as love, or they may all express the same emotion or be 

expressing different opinions ^ in a quarrel, divided into different groups. For example, in 

perhaps one threatcning‘the other who is afraid; the Kermesse Scene in Faust the first sopraqos 

trios in which three singers all express the same arc young girls, the mezzo-sopranos married 




women, the first tenors old men, the second 
tenors young mens the first basses drinkers at a 
tavern, the second basses soldiers. 

One of the unique conventions of opera is that 
it is possiljlc for several singers all to sing at once 
without the result being gibberish as it would be 
V if they all talked at once in a play; and providing 
ulc ’composer has done his work well, we can 
cjuite easily realize, partly by hearing, and partly 
by seeing, what everybody is thinking about. 

In the more modern operas of Verdi, Wagner, 
Purcini, and their successors, where there is 
neither dialogue nor recitativo secco, the 
ILlramatic high-lights usually still fall naturally 
as before jnto the form of aria, duet, trio, and so 
on, though then beginnings and endings are not 
( lear-cut, but flow almost imperceptibly into the 
dramatic low-lights of na/rative. 

The heroine of the opera is usually played by 
a soprano (though Carmen and Delilah in 
Samson and Delilah arc exceptions to this) ; and the 
hero in most modern operas is a tenor, and in 
most classical operas a baritone. It is a tradition 
(hat young women’s parts are given to sopranos 
and older women’s parts to mezzo-sopranos and 
( ontraltos. Boys up to the age of cigliteen are 
[;lay(‘d by mezzo-sopranos. All the other men’s 
parts are played by character tenors and basses. 
All the singers arc limited, or should be, to 
certain kinds of role which composers have in 
mind when writing their operas. 

Many people aic discouraged in watching 
operas because the singers, in particular the 
heioines, so often have not the right kind of 
appearante for the part they are taking. In a 
play and on the films the producer will engage 
Victors and actresses because, besides being good 
actors, they look the part. But the opera pro- 
ducer has much less choice; singing voices 
develop late, and very few men and women have 
voices g^d enough for the principal roles until 
long after they are at the age of the character 
they are representing: for example, Madam 
Butterfly says she is fifteen, Juliet even younger, 
(hetel younger still, and most operatic heroines 
are supposed to be under twenty-one. Some of 
the exceptions are Tosca, Lady Mac.beth, the 
Countess in The Marriage of Figaro, and I..conora 
in Fidelio. Contraltos and basses are luckier, for 
44icy often have to make themselves appear much 
older than they really are.' Also, singing is quite 
a yiolcnt form of physical exCj^cise which tends 
to develop muscles and, too often, fat; so that the 


ORCHESTRA 
kind of slimness we admire on the stage rarely 
goes with the kind of voice that is required for 
operas by Wagner and Verdi. The appearance 
of the characters in the opera. must therefore be 
.accepted as an operatic convention, necessary if 
Opera, as we understand it, is to be possible at all. 

See also Singing. 

Sec also Vol. XII; Opera, IIisioky of. 

ORCHESTRA. The word ‘drehesti a’ originally 
meant the semieircular space in front of the 
ancient Greek stage. Now it means a group of 
instruQiental players. Instruments were pro- 
ably combined together from earliest times: 
the Egyptians, for example, used orchestras 
which included harps, lutes, and lyres, {see 
Musical Instruments, History of). It was not, 
however, until the 17th century that a logically 
planned system of grouping instruments began 
to be developed. One of the earliest experi- 
menters was Monteverdi (1567-1643), who 
gathered together a force of Ibrty players to 
perform his opera Orpheus. Even here, however, 
there was no attempt at an ordered asscmbl)', 
and Monteverdi merely collected instrumen- 
talists who hapf>encd to be in the service of his 
patron, all musicians being at^ that time under 
the patronage of kings and noblemen. 

Up to the time of Haydn and Mozait, in the 
middle of the iBth century, the harpsichord [see 
Keyboard Instrumeni’s) was used as the Ibun- 
dation for most orchestral playing; and Bach 
and Handel wrote a great deal of their instru- 
mental music with tlie harpsichord or Organ 
(q.v.) as accompaniment. During this peiiod 
members of the violin family were gradually 
displacing the viols. A typical orchestra of 
this period might be as follows: 4 first violins, 
4 second violins, 2 violas, 2 cellos, i double bass, 
2 flutes, 6 oboes, 3 trumpets, i harpsichord. "I’he 
harpsichordist frequently played from a part 
having a single bass line, to which figures were 
added to indicate the harmony to be used. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven wrote w ith a 
much clearer understanding of the possibilities 
of the instruments, and made much greater use 
of the differences in orchestral colour. The 
number of oboes was reduced to two, and the 
horns became regular members of the orchestra. 
Mozart also made use of the clarinet and intro- 
duced the trombones into some of his later work. 

The orchestrdl worlA of Beethoven finally 
fixed the orchestra at what might still be regarded 
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as its minimum standard composition. In the 
overture, Leonora No. ho employs the follow- 
ing instruments: 

Strings: first violins, second violins, violas, 
cellos, double bass. 

Wood-wind: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
• 2 bassoons, 4 horns. 

Brass: 2 trumpets, 3 trombones. 

Percussion: i k<^ttledrum (timpano). 

Later composers considerably increased both the 
size and scope of the orchestra, but in the main 
the composition as employed by Beethoven still 
remains the basis of the orchestra. The niodern 
symphony orchestra varies from 20 to 120 
players. Few British orchestras have more than 
eighty, although they can be increased for spe- 
cial occasions. Wagner, for example, demands 
treble wood-wind, eight horns, five trumpets; 
and William Walton, in his Belshazzar's Feast, 
uses almost every accepted musical instrument 
and, in addition, two brass bands. 

The instruments of the orchestra are usually 
( lassified into String, Wood-wind, Brass, alid 
Percussion Instruments (qcpv.). The horns, in 
quality of tone, are more closely allied to the 
wood-wind than ^ to the brass, and they form a 
link between these two sections. In all sections 
except the strings there is a working minimum 
number of players which must be observed, as 
most standard orchestral scores have an in- 
dividual part for each of these players; this 
working minimum is as follo^vs: 

Wood-wind, 8 players: 2 flutc^s, 2 oboes, 
2 clarinets, 2 bassoons. 

Horns, 4 placers. 

Brass, 6 players: 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
I tuba. 

Percussion, 3 j^layers: i kettledrummer, 2 
others. 

Harp, I player. Total 22 [)layers. 

If the orchestra strength numbers sixty players, 
the remaining thirty-eight players would be 
strings, their exact division depending upon the 
conductor. The following might be taken as 
providing a reasonable balance: first violins, 
id players; second violins, 10 players; violas, 6 
players; ’cellos, 6 players; double bass, 4 players. 

The principal violinist is responsible for lead- 
ing the orchestra; he not only assists the con- 
ductor in points of technique connected with the 
strings, for example mhiking the bowing and 
fingering, but also acts as the connecting link 
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between the conductor and the rest ol the 
players. 

There is no generally accepted plan for seating 
the players, and each orchestra makes its own 
arrangements; a visiting conductor will usually 
make only minor adjustments to this* accepted 
seating, for it is disturbing to the players to be 
moved Irorn positions to which, they are accus- 
tomed. I’hc diagrairTshows the seating plan of 
a well-known orchestra, but such an arrange- 
ment is not, of course, universal. 

See also Conduciing; Musicau Insi kumen i'S.,, 

ORGAN. The origin of the organ cannot be. 
stated definitely. Its resemblance to Pan’s pipes 
is clear; these consisted of sets of reeds ol 
graduated lengths blown by the mouth (see 
Musical Instruments, History of). Both the 
Egyptians and the Romans are credited with 
having constructed huge organs; but the authen-. 
ticaled history of the organ probably dates back 
only to the loth century, when small but ejuite re- 
fined instruments were beginning to be installed 
in cathedrals and large churches for the accom- 
paniment of choirs and for solo purpo.scs. 

Organ tones are produced by the vibrations 
of air in pipes, which vary in length from 16 feet 
(exceptionally 32 feet or even 64 feet) to a 
fraction of an inch; and a large organ may 
contain several thousand pipes. The pipes are 
grouped into ‘ranks’ according to their qualities 
of tone, each rank comprising a seriesjof pipes 
corresponding to the notes of the keyboard. I’hus 
we may have ranks of string tone, flute tone, 
trumpet tone, and so on. I'he organ, therefore, 
resembles the Orchestra (q.v.) in possessing a 
variety of ‘tone colours’. 'I'he tones arc controlled 
by the organist from a ‘console’, consisting of one 
or more keyboards called ‘manuals* or ‘claviers', 
each with a compass of five octaves (bottom 
note G); a pedal board with a compass of 
octaves (bottom note C) ; a number of ‘draw 
stops’ or ‘tilting ^tablets’ for bringing into psc 
individual ranks; and ‘pistons’, operated by 
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hands or feet to bring into action several ranks 
at one time. There are also ‘couplers’ which 
enable the organist to combine manuals and 
pedals, or to use pipes of the same rank at 
dilferent pitches; and ‘expression pedals’, 

, which enable the player to obtain crescendo and 
‘1^ diminuendo effects by opening or closing boxes 
coa. G aining ranks of pipes. 

There are two distinct kinds of pipes, ‘flues’ 
and ‘reeds’. The flues have a wood or metal 
obstruction called the ‘languid’ inside the foot 
of the pipe, so that the air coming from the 
bellows impinges on a sharp edge which is the 
ftpper ‘lip’ of an opening called the ‘mouth’ of 
the pipe. ^The turbulence thus produced in the 
air stream sets up vibrations of the air column 
in the pipe, which emits a note of pitch corres- 
ponding to the length of tlve pipe. 'I'lie quality ol 
lone produced is determined partly by the shape 
and ‘cross-section of the air column, and by the 
wind-pressure which, 
for stops of medium 
power, is sufficient to 
support a column of 
water 3 J to 6 inches 
liigh in a water 
gauge, and as much 
as 1 00 inches for very 
powerful reeds. In 
its more refined 
characteristics, the 
quality depends on 
the skill and artistry 
of the organ builder, 
who, by* delicate 
adjustments made 
to the mouth and 
tlie languid, is said 
to ‘voice’ the instrument. While miu h of the 
voicing is done in the organ works, the final 
’ fmishing^s left till the instrument is installed. 

Reed pipes are so named from the small 
tongue of brass, called a reed, situated in the 
‘boot’ of the pipe, which is set in to-and-fro 
motion by the air stream from the bellows. The 
tone from the vibration ol' the reed is reinforced 
by the resonant vibration of tlie column of air 
in the pipe which stands over the boot. It will 
be seen that the function of the air column in 
iiLues and reeds is different; in the former the 
air column is the actual source of the tone, while 
in^the latter it is an ‘amplifier’ of the notes 
produced by the reed. Organists recognize two 
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main types of reed tone; chorus reeds 01 con- 
siderable power, such as the trumpet or tpba; 
and imitative reeds, such as the oboe, clarinet, or 
bassoon, each more or less . resembling these 
^orchestral instruments. 

The characteristic tone of the organ is that of 
the ‘diapason’, produced by open pipes of con- 
siderable diameter, and the first stops to be 
selected for any organ arc the diapasons of 
various pitches and power, ^fhe normal pitch 
of the organ is the same as that of the pianoforte, 
and is referred to as ‘unison’ pitch or ‘8-foot 
]fitch’,^ because the ‘speaking length’ of the 
column of air of the bottom note of the manuals 
is about 8 feet, its vibration frequency being 
about 64 vibrations per second. Now it is an 
important acoustical fact that the quality of tone 
of any note is due to a fundamental note together 
with a scries of ‘overtones’ or ‘harmonics’, which 
in an open pipe of large scale are twice, three 
limes, &c., the frequency of the fundamental 
(see Musical Instruments). If any alteration be 
m^de in the harmonic series, then the quality of 
the tone will be altered accordingly; and a? 
brilliance of tone depends on the strong develop- 
ment of the higher harmonics, it is possible, by 
using ranks of 4-foot pitch, 2-fi)ot pitch, and so 
on, to increase the general tonal effect of an 
organ. Similarly, considerable ‘body’ can be 
given to the tone by the use of 16-foot stops. A 
complete specification will, therefore, include 
diapason ranks of 16-foot pitches, 8 foot, 4 foot, 
2*3 foot, 2 foot, and so on. 

I he organ manuals include ‘great’, ‘swell’, 
‘choir’, ‘solo’, and ‘echo’. The ‘great’ is so-called 
because it contains the most powerful body of 
diapason tone. Chorus reed (trumpet) tone 
dominates the ‘swell’, which is so-called because 
the pipes are enclosed in a box with sides fitted 
wdth shutters, like the shades of a Venetian 
blind, capable of being opened or closed at will 
by the operation of an expression pedal on the 
console. The ‘choir’ is usually an ‘enclosed’ 
manual for accompaniment, though ideally it 
would be a miniature great. The ‘solo’ consists 
predominantly of stops, often very powerful, 
such as the tubas, designed specially for scjlo 
effects. In the average 3-manual church organ, 
the manuals would be choir (bottom), great 
(middle), and swell (top). 

When the organist depresses a manual key, 
no sound will bft heard* till a stop belonging to 
that maiiijal is drawm, and causes a rank of 
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I. Solo Manual; 2. Swell Manual; 3, Great Manual; 
4. Clioir Manual;* 5. Pedal Poard; 6 and 7. Toe 
Pistons; 8, 9, and 10. Swell Pedals; 11. Thumb Pistons; 

12. Draw Stops. R. Spurden-RuU <£? Co. 

pipes to be brought into operation. Stops may 
be drawn on all manuals and on the pedals. 
The manuals may be coupled so as to be played 
from one keyboard only, and they may be 
coupled to the pedals. By drawing distinctive 
stops on two different manuals and pedals, it is 
possible to play a trio. I’he range of power of 
the instrument is greater than that of any other 
instrument, from tones scarcely audible to those 
needed to fill the largest auditorium. In some 
organs, particularly those in cinemas, percussion 
instruments such as the glockenspiel, vibraphone, 
and drums arc included in the specification, and 
many novel effects can be obtained. 

The following is a typical specification of a 
3-manual organ of moderate size, showing the 
pitch and the approximate power of the stops: 


Great 

Double diapason. . 16 ft. mj 

Open diapason. No. i . 8 ft.y 

Open diapason. No. 2 8 ft. 

Dulciana ... ^ . Q h. pp 

Claribel Flute • * . 8 ft. ^ 

Principal . . 4 ft.jT 


Flute 


•1 ■ /> 

Twelfth . 


• ‘-’ri b- fffj 

Fifteenth 

0 

2 It. m, 

'll omba 

Choir 

8 ft.y 

Salicional . 


8 ft. p 

Gaiiiba 


\\\cp 

Celeste 


8 ft. p 

Rohr Flute 


8i^y. 

Harmonic P'lutc . 


4 ft. p 

Piccolo 


2 ft. p 

Orchestral Oboe 


8 ft. inj 

Clarinet 

Swell 

8 It. mj 

Open ditipuson 

. 

8 ft. 

Lieblich Ccdccki 


8 It. p 

Gamba 


• 8 It. p 

Voix Celestes 


8 ft. pp 

Gemshorn . 


4 ft. VI f 

Octave Flute 

, 

.| ft. p 

Oboe 


8 ft. mJ 

Double 'Frumpcl 


18, ft./ 

Ti limpet . 


8 ft./ 

Clarion 


.. 4h./ 

Mixture 

Pedal 

3 ranks J 

Double diapason 


.. iGft.y 

Bourdon 


i() ft. p 

Bass Flute • 

. 

8 ft. p 

Octave 


8 ft./ 

Irombone . 


. lb It./ 

Trumpet . 

Couplers 

. 8 ft./ 

Swell to Great 


Swell Sub Octave 

Swell to Choir 


Cireal to Pedal 

Swell Octave 

Choir to Pedal 

Swell to Pedal 


See also Keyuoaro Instrumi nts; Musir-Ai. Insiru- 
Mr.N rs. 


OTTER-HUNTING, Many British rivers and 
lakes arc inhabited by otters, which prey upon 
the stocks of trout and salmon. As it is very 
difficult to trap or shoot otters, they are hunte'’ 
by packs of hounds kept specially for thi purpose. 
In former days a special breed of rougli-coated 
hound, possibly descended from bloodhounds, 
and certainly of very old lineage, was kept for 
hunting the otter; but nowadays it is more usual 
for hounds of the foxhound type to be used. 
Indeed, few packs breed hounds, but rely on 
‘drafts* or cast-offs from foxhound kennels. 
Many people get an interesting and inexpensive 
amusement by following them on foot. As with 
all forms of hunting, anyone who wishes to 
understand the system of hunting the otter must 
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know something of the aiiimars natural history 
niidiiahits {see Ori'ER, Vol. II). 

Since otters for the most part breed in winter, 
otter-hunting is carried on in summer and early 
.uiturnn. Hounds do not draw for an otter in 
. the same way as do fox or hare hounds, but find 
^it by means of its ‘drag’, or the trail of scent 
wiil»-h it leaves when returning to its ‘holt’ or 
hole in the early morning, after its nightly forage 
(or food. The scent of an otter lasts much longer 
than that of a hare or fox, and can be followed 
when it is as much as I2 hours old. 

When they move ofT from the meet, the 
o'tter-hounds are taken to the banks of some 
likely rivcf, stream, or lake. As soon as they hit 
^ the drag of an otter, they slowly hunt along it 
until they reach the holt in which the otter is 
lying asleep. This holt may be anything from 
loo yards to 6 or 7 miles from the point where 
(he drag was first picked up by the pack. It may 
be in a rabbit-hole, a drain, or among the roots 
of a tree. It may be on the edge of the water, or 
even as much as a mile from it. Wherever it is, 
the otter must be evicted, or ‘turned down’, and 
this is done with the help of game terriers who 
go into the holt and, even though the otter is 
much bigger and stronger than they are, they 


succeed in forcing it out. The otter at once tries 
to make its way towards some other holt where 
it hopes to 'gain refuge before the hounds can 
overtake it. It may swim in, or even under, the 
water for some distance, or it may travel at a 
surprisingly fast pace over land. In the water 
the hounds can seldom gain appreciably on it, 
and so they try to force it to take to the land. 

Otter-hunting is one of the most skilled and 
interesting of all forms of huflting, indeed, it is 
worth while before going out with otter-hounds 
to learn something of the method of hunting. 
The hi^nt is organized in much the same way as 
a fox or hare hunt. But since only rivers and 
lakes are of interest to the otter hunter, one pack 
of otter-hounds will cover a much larger area of 
country than a pack of foxhounds. In fact, there 
are only about a score of packs in Great Britain, 
and yet few parts of the counti y are never visited 
by otter-hounds. 

Sec also Hunting, History op; Fox-Hunting; Hare- 
Hunting 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 

The first Oxford and Cambridge boat race took 
place at Henley on 10 June 1B29. Oxford, the 
victors, wore dark blue striped jerseys, and Cam- 
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W. IV. Rouch & Co. 
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bridge wore pink sashes. It is saidothat just as 
the crews were embarking for this race, a 
Cambridge man, noticing that Oxford sported 
a dark blue flag, ran across the road, bought a 
piece of Eton light blue ribbon, and fixed it in the 
bows of the Cambridge boat for luck. The fol- 
lowing year Cambridge adopted light blue as 
their permanent colour. I’he two universities 
did not race again until 1835, chiefly because 
they were not able to agree on a suitable course. 
These early years were troubled by disputes 
about the empkyment of professional coaches 
and coxswains. Sharp practices and deliberate 
fouling were all considered part of the game, and 
eventually became so common that the pro- 
fessionals were dropped, and the Boat Race has 
been a rigidly amateur contest ever since. 

The present course from Putney to Mortlake 
is a little under 4J miles long. It was first used in 
1845, and has been used ever since except for 
three occasions when the race was rowed on the 
ebb tide from Mortlake to Putney, and during 
the war years 1915-19 and 1940-5. In ordinary 
weather conditions it is very fair to both crews, 
despite its twists and turns. The first bend, 
going up to Hammersmith, and the last bend, 
after Barnes Bridge, are in favour of the crew 
having the Middlesex station, while the big loop 
from Hammersmith Bridge to the top of Chiswick 
Eyot gives compensating advantages to the boat 
rowing on the Surrey side (sec map) . Even experts 
disagree as to which is the best station in normal 
conditions. If one boat gets sufficiently far ahead, 
it can cross over and take its rival’s water; but 
it does so entirely at its own risk, as to be 
touched in that position vvould constitute a foul. 


Nowadays the race is rowed on a Saturday at 
the end of March or beginning of April. Train- 
ing begins at Oxford and Cambridge at the 
start of the Hilary Term in mid-January; the 
last fortnight of practice takes place on the tide- 
way at Putney; the race is timed to take place 
on the flood tide, but the strength of the tide ^ 
naturally varies a good deal according to-the" 
weather conditions. Sometimes the water has 
been so rough that one of the boats has sunk ; in 
1912 both sank, and the umpire declared the 
race invalid as the crews had left their boats, and 
ordered a re-row. In the early days the race 
was often hampered by the presence of othef 
craft on the river; but since 1865 
London Authority has been empowered to close 
this part of the river to other traffic at the time of 
the Boat Race. Various launches are permitted 
to follow the racing crews; in one of them is the 
umpire, appointed by the joint Boat Clubs to 
ensure fair play. He starts the race from a craft 
called a ‘stake-boat’ moored in the fitirway. 

The type of boat used has developed a good 
deal. Oxford’s first boat, used in 1829, is still 
preserved in the University boathouse at Oxford; 
it is deeper, shorter, over twice as broad, and 
nearly three times as heavy as a modern boat. 
Outriggers were introduced in 1846 to give the 
oarsmen increased leverage and to enable lighter 
and faster boats to be built. The first keelless 
boats were introduced in 1857, and sliding seats 
came in in 1873. 

Except during the war years, the series of 
races has continued uninterrupted since 1851). 
Cambridge had until 1949 won fifty-one times 
and Oxford forty-three. The only dead heat 
occurred in 1877. The record of 17 min. 50 see. 
was made by the Cambridge crew of 1948, and 
it was made in spite of a ‘crab’ caught in the 
first few seconds. The heaviest man ever to take 
part in the Boat Race was Toogood, who 
\veighed 14 st. 10 lb. and rowed for Oxfoid in 
the first race in 1829. The lightest was H. R. V. 
Massey, Oxford’s cox in 1939, who tipped the 
scale at 5 st. 1 lb. 

The Boat Race is now one of the most famous 
sporting events in the national calendar. Each 
year it is attended by enormous crowds of people ; 
the B.B.G. broadcast a running commentary of 
it; and in 1949 for the first time it was televised^ 

See also Boat-rages: Rowing. 
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PAGEANT. 1 he origin and early history of 
this word is obscure. It seems to have derived 
from tlie Latin pagina, ‘a page,' and thence to 
have eon^^ to mean a scene or part from a play. 
In this sense it is used in medieval limes in con- 
nexion with Miracll or Moralii Y Plays ((^q.v. 
\\)1. XII), and lioin this* it came to mean the 
wagon on wlileli the scene was pei formed, and 
on v\hich it moved from place to place in the 
days before there wj'ie permanent theaties (see 
TiiEAiRE, History of). Archdeacon Rogers, 
describing the Clu'ster plays at the end of the 
i6th century, says: ‘The maner of these plays 
weare, every company had his pagiant, or parte, 
which pageants weare a high scafoldc with tw’o 
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ro wines, a higher and a lower, upon 4 wheels.’ 

From this the word has come U) mean a 
brilliant show or spectacle arranged out of doors, 
generally involving large numbers of people, and 
in modern times normally made to represent . 
some larrious historical occasion connected with 
the place in which it is held. It often takes ' 
the form of a number of scenes, accompanied 
by appropriate dialogue, music, and dancing, 
everything possible being done by skilful setting 
and the use of bright costumes to add to the 
spectacular effect. Among the most successful 
pageauts of this type in England in recent years 
have been those at Runiiymede, at Abinger (for 
which Vaughan Williams composed the music), 
at Winchc3tcr (against the ruins of Wolvesey 
Palace), Guildford, and Norfolk. Alternatively, 
pageants may take the form of processions; the 
most celebrated c.xample of this in England is 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, held annually in Lon- 
don on 9 November. It was in 1213 that King 
John first granted to the citizens the right to 
(dfct their owm Mayor, and they then accom- 
panied the man of their choice in procession to 
Westminster to gain the approval of the King 
or his justice. The Lord Mayor has gone in turn 
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on foot, on horseback, and by barge; the gilded 
coach in which he now rides dates from 1757. 
The present model, built in 189G, is an exact 
replica ot the first one. Because of vvars and other 
reasons the scries of processions has been inter- 
rupted, but it still takes place, and nowadays the 
^ pc'igeant generally illustrates some particular 
aspect of the national life, such as seafaring, 
agriculture, or industry. 

On the continent, too, pageants have flour- 
ished, notably in Russia, where the arrange- 
ment and control of crowds for dramatic e fleet 
has become a liiglily skilled art and has had its 
influence on the theatre and cinema. In 
America, also, pageants have been much per- 
formed in tins century, often bciifg made to 
represent abstract ideas such as democracy, or 
religious themes. In England there is some indi- 
cation that the popularity of pageants is now 
declining, and that, although eveiybody still 
enjoys a brilliant spectacle, the energy, enthusi- 
asm, and money necessary to organize such great 
communal dramas are no longer readily foiVh- 
cbming. 

See also Carnivals; Military rATioos. 

PALMISTRY, see Fortune- j kli ino. 

PANTOMIME, see HARLLqi ixADE AND Panto- 
mime. 

PAPER CHASE, see Tracking. 

PAPER GAMES. Some of the simpler paper 
games for two people arc very old, probably 
being once played before the existence of paper 
by drawing on the earth with a stick. They are 
still played with chalk on the street pavements. 
The use of two ancient mystical symbols in the 
game Noughts and Crosses suggests some con- 
nexion between some of them and magic rituals 
— charms, spells, and mystical signs. In Noughts 
and Crosses, too, a ‘draw’ is always scored up to 
an imaginary player, ‘Old Man’, or ‘Old Nick’, 
wliich suggests that the devil is taking some part 
in the proceedings. 

Noughts and Crosses is played on a chart with 
nine spaces, each of the tw^o players filling in one 
space in turn with his particular symbol until 
one of them has filled in thref in a row. The 
same principle is used in a more complicated 
way in the old game Nine Men’s Morris {.see 


Board Games). A similar game for two is Boxes 
or Squares, in which even lines of dots are 
marked on the paper. Each player in turn joins 
two dots with a line, and scores a point every time 
he completes a square. A familiar guessing 
game, sometimes called Hanging, is also played 
with dots. One player thinks of a word (or a./ 
saying or quotation) and represents each ortlTe 
letters of the word with dots. The other player 
tries to guess the letters, and at every failure, 
part of a gibbet, and finally the parts of a hang- 
ing man arc drawn at the side of a page — his aim, 
is, of course, to complete the puzzle before he is 
finally ‘hanged*. In Higgledy-Piggledy a circle 
is marked out on a piece of paper and numbered 
rather like the board used in Darts (q.v.). The 1 
players shut their eyes and take it in turns lo 
stab at the circle with a pin or a pencil, each 
adding the number he touches to his score. 

A great many paper games lor several players 
arc modelled on Consequences. This game, in 
which all the players combine to make up a story 
according to a conventional pattern, was popu- 
lar in the i8th century, and is mentioned by 
Jane Austen. Each player writes down part of 
the story at the top of a strip of paper, folds it 
over so that it cannot be seen, and passes it on 
to the next, w ho adds the next part. 'J’lie pattern 
of the story is as follows: a man’s name, a 
w'oman’s name, a time and place of meeting, 
wdiat the man said, what the woman said, what 
each did, what the consequence was, and 
finally wh«Tt the world said. The papers are 
then read aloud, the fun arising from the 
absurdity of the collaboration. A variant of 
Consequences is Head, Body, and Legs, in wliich 
the players collaborate in the same way to draw 
a person. There is also a rhyming game, some- 
times called Tribal Lays, in which each player 
writes a few lines of verse on the strip, using 
a guide only the rhyme or the last lin'c of what 
has gone before. 

See also Puzzles; Party Games. 

PARKS AND GARDENS. Nearly all towns 
and cities have their parks and public gardens, 
designed so that town dwellers may enjoy 
pleasant scenery close at hand. Many of these 
were once part of private estates or have been 
adapted from the grounds and pleasure garde'ti'S 
adjoining a palace or town house. Kensington 
Gardens, for instance, now a favourite rcsont of 
Londoners, w'crc originnlly the gardens of Ken- 
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sington Palace, and the beautiful Tuilcries 
Gafdens in Paris, ‘which arc laid out in a very 
ibrmal pattern, were designed in Louis XIV’s 
reign to surround his palace, ^mc of London’s 
royal parks have a similar origin — Hyde Park, 
for instance, originally belonged to the manor of 
. Hyde, attached to Westminster Abbey, but was 
taken by Henry VIII on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and eventually became London’s 
most famous park. Other parks, of course, have 
been specially planned as pleasure resorts for the 
public — Central Park, New York, for instance, 
was planned as a park in the 19th century. Half 
of it is wooded, having been planted with a great 
variety of native and foreign trees. 

Both parks and public gardens once played a 
very different p^irt in social life from that which 
they play to-day, many oPthem having been the 
resoi ts of fashionable society. In the i8th century 
I ionclon was ringed by pleasure gardens, attended 
during the season Ijy all the leading members 
of society. These gardens were lit at night by 
lamps fixed to the trees, refreshments were 
served, and all kinds of entertainment, such as 
concerts and firework displays, were offered. 
The most famous were the gardens of Ranelagh 
;nid Vauxhall. Ranelagh Gardens originally 
belonged to Viscount Ranelagh, and surrounded 
•the mansion which he built in the late 17th 
century. In 1724 they were opened as a place 
of entertainment, and in a building called the 
Rotunda, concerts were held, and tea was served 
in the tiers of boxes which lined the walls. Rane- 
lagh was famous for its concerts and masked 
balls. Va*uxhall Gardens were originally part of 
the manor held by Faulkes de Breaute, and were 
laid out as pleasure gardens in the 17th century, 
and developed still further in the next hundred 
years. They were larger than Ranelagh and 
equally popular, being noted for the supper 
parties Iteld there. A good description of the 
f)leasures of Vauxhall is to be found in the novel 
Evelina by Fanny Burney. Both gardens declined 
in j)opularity at the end of the i8th century, and 
were finally closed. Ranelagh Gardens now 
I'orrn part of the grounds of Chelsea Hospital. 

London’s parks were also popular with society 
from the 17th century onwards. St. James’s 
Park was originally planned by Henry VIII as 
-fi' deer park, tennis court, and bowling green, 
and laid out as a pleasure garden by Charles 11 . 
Ip, the 1 8th century it was a favourite haunt 
of society, who delighted in walking down the 
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The tulips, planted in formal beds, were presented to 
France by the Dutch Government in 193B. 1 he Times 


formal promenade of the Mall, shaded by its 
double avenue of limes and elms. St. James’s 
Park was the site of the famous Milk Fair where 
milkmaids sat with their cows Celling milk to the 
passers-by — a fwouritc drink being a mixture 
of milk and Spanish wine. The title ‘The Park’, 
once used for St. James’s, is now reserved Jbr 
Hyde Park, which has superseded St. James’s as 
a I’asliionable resort, and is notable especially for 
the riding in Rotten Row. Hyde Park has had 
its other uses, loo — in the 17th and i8th cen- 
turies it was a favourite duelling-ground, and 
to-day Hyde Park Corner is famous for its soap- 
box orators. Many cities of the world have their 
counterpart to Hyde Park, the Central Park in 
New York, for instance, the I’iergarten in Berlin, 
and the Bois de Boulogne in Paris. 

Many towns, especially those of recent growth 
such as Birmingham, have specially-planned 
municipal parks, their distribution carefully 
arranged so that no large areas of streets and 
buildings are too far away from patches of green. 
'I’hesc parks are deliberately designed as enter- 
tainment centres: there is generally a bandstand, 
and sometimes a children’s corner equipped with 
swings. Playing-fields, bowling-greens, and 
tennis courts arc also included. 

There arc still in FiU^land a few of the great 
deer parks which once covered vast areas of the 
country. In the Middle Ages they were the 
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special preserve of the King and his nobles: no 
one could enclose a park without a direct grant 
from the King, and the wealth of the barons was 
nieasured by the* number of such parks they 
, owned. As time passed, these preserves were, 
gradually abandoned, and the grounds were 
w built on or used for other purposes, such as cattle- 
grazing. Only a few such parks now remain, 
the best known being Windsor, Richmond, and 
Blenheim. These all still form part of royal or 
private estates and arc open to the public only 
by courtesy of their owners. They consist of 
large areas of rough wooded pastureland, offer- 
ing pleasant shady paths for walking and riding, 
in contrast to the tov\n parks with their formal 
Hower beds and well-kept lawns. • 

See also National Parks; Botanical Gardens. 

PARTY GAMES. Games have always formed 
part of social entertainment for adults as well 
as children. Such games fall into three types: 
they make opportunities for flirtation, they con- 
tain jokes in which one set of players makes fein 
of the others, or they provide competitions — 
tests of luck, memory, or skill. I’he last type of 
game is the most numerous and the most {jopular. 
Some games, suV:h as the traditional Singing 
Games or Hiding Games (qq.v.), have been 
favourites for many hundreds of years, and nearly 
all the other party games we know have been 
played in some form for the past 200 years at 
least. New games arc often invented, but they 
arc generally only variants of something older, 
the basic principles remaining the same. In all 
such games there needs to be opportunity for 
simple self-expression moving about to music, 
shouting, laughing, or singing. 

There used to be in numeraire kissing and 
pairing games, but few arc still played. Of these, 
‘Kiss in the Ring’ has perhaps the most ancient 
origin, being one of the many games which have 
apparently grown out of the tribal customs of 
capturing the bride. It is almost the same as the 
singing game ‘Drop Handkerchief’, except that 
the chase ends with a kiss in the middle of the 
ring. ‘Postman’s Knock’, although a much later 
g 5 me, has been popular w ith at least two genera- 
tions. The players are numbered, and one, who 
represents the postman, stands outside the door 
and calls a number, announcing that he has a 
postcard (one kiss), a letter (two kisses), or a 
parcel (three kisses) for* one of* the party. The 
kisses are claimed outside the door, the recipient 


then becoming the postman. The numbers are 
changed each time so that the ‘postman* tiocs 
not know who is coming. To-day ‘Winking’ is 
the most popular of the kissing games. In this 
the players form two rings, the girls seated and 
the men standing one behind each chair. There 
is one empty chair. The man behind this winks J 
at any girl in the circle, and she then tries fo 
reach the empty scat before her partner can stop 
her. A kiss is claimed when she finally arrives 
in the seat. ‘Hissing and Clapping’ or ‘My 
Friend's Seat’ is played in various ways, but was 
originally a pairing game. One player goes out, 
and the others agree as to which girl he is to 
sit by when he comes in. They try l7y hissing 
when he moves away and clapping when he 
approaches, to direct him to the right seat. 

Part of the fun at pa«x tics comes from deliberate 
absurdities and from practical jokes, of which 
there is endless variety, but most belong to 
certain conventional types. /I’herc arc the round 
games of the Consequences type, such as 
‘Whispering’, in which a message is whispered 
round a circle, or ‘Cross Questions and Crooked 
Answers', in which each player asks a question 
of his neighbour on one side and answers one 
put to him by his neighbour on the other. Each 
player then puts together the question and 
answer he receives — the result being, of course, 
quite absurd. There are countless practical jokes 
and tricks, often played on a blindfold victim. 
One standard trick is to challenge the players to 
repeat a formula, which they fail to do because 
they neglect some small action which they had 
not realized was part of it — a couglf, perhaps, 
an exclamation of ‘Look here’, or the use of the 
left hand instead of the right. 

The majority of party games arc competitive. 
The simplest kind work on the principle of 
elimination, ‘Musical Chairs* being a typical 
example. ‘Musical Pcirccl* is a populaL modern 
version of the game. A parcel is passed round 
the circle of players to music, and the player 
holding it when the music stops has, before he 
drops out, to remove one wrapping and carry 
out whatever direction he finds written under- 
neath {see Forfeits). The last player left in 
claims the contents of the parcel. 

Another very common type of competition 
tests the quickness of the player’s reactions. /Hi 
old, simple form is ‘Simon Says’, in which the 
players arc ordcijed to perform various actions 
but must obey only when the leader begins a 



(Command with ‘Simon Says’. Anyone obeying 
a command not begun with these words pays a 
forfeit. In other games the player must remem- 
ber a name or number given him at the begin- 
ning, and must always react in a certain wa\ 
whenever that name or number is called. 
‘Family Coach* is an old form of this game. 
Each player is given the name of a certain part 
of the coach; a story is told about the coach, and 
each player must get up and turn round once 
wlicn his part is mentioned. In ‘General Post* 
all the players except one choose the name 
of a town. The leader calls that the post goes 
l:)etwcen any two towns. The players which 
represent these towns must then change seats 
without letting the odd player slip into either 
seat. At the cjry of ‘General Post’ the whole 
party changes seats. In ‘3[3inning the Trencher’, 
.sometimes played as a team game, the player 
whose number is called must catch a spinning 
plate bgfore it falls, /)r else pay a forfeit. An old 
game, popular in the Navy, is ‘The Priest of the 
Parish’, which has an amusing formula. The 
players sif in a ring, and are numbered from one 
upwards. The ‘priest’, who sits at the head, 
begins ‘'Fhe Priest of the Parish has lost his 
considering cap. Some say this and some say 
that, but I think number such and such has it. 
•Two-four-six-eight-ten.’ Before he has finished 
counting, the player whose number was called 
must begin ‘Me sir? No sir; not I, sir. I think 
number so-and-so has it’, and so on. When a 
player fails to begin his speech before he is 
counted out, he goes to the bottom, and everyone 
moves up one place. 

Many games take the form of memory tests. 
The standard type is a round game in which 
each player adds one word or phrase to a list, 
saying his own addition and then repeating in 
reverse order all that has gone before. At each 
mistake A forfeit is paid, or the player drops out. 
These games follow a very old formula used in 
such old English songs as Green Grow the Rushes-O 
and The Twelve Days of Christmas, In the latter 
there are twelve verses, representing the twelve 
days, each new verse adding a line, and the 
chorus repeating them all in reverse order. The 
last verse runs: 

On the twelfth day of Christmas, 

My true love gave, to me: 

Twelve lords a-leaping, 

0 Eleven ladies dancing, # 

Ten pipers piping. 
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Nine drummers drumming, 

Eight maids a-milking. 

Seven swans a-swimniing, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings, 

Four colly birds, 

I'lirec French hens, 

Two turtle doves. 

And a partridge in appear tree. 

One game of this kind is the familiar ‘I went to 
market and bought . . each player adding a 
new purchase to the list. More complicated is 
‘That^Reminds Me*, in which each player adds 
something suggested to his mind by the last 
word: ‘cabbage’ suggests ‘green’, ‘green’ suggests 
‘sickness’, ^sickness’ suggests ‘bath-chair’, and 
so on. A popular visual memory test is that 
played with a number of small articles on a tray, 
the players competing to see how many they 
can remember when the tray is removed. 

Riddles and Puzzles (qq.v.) are an ancient 
means of entertainment, and many party games 
taikc the puzzle form. The clues to the puzzle 
are given in many ways, by an initial letter, by 
answers to questions, by conversation, or by 
acting. The simplest of all is, perhaps, the old 
children’s game ‘I spy’, of ^''h^ch the formula is 
‘I spy with my little eye something beginning 
with A (or any letter)’, the answer alvvays being 
something v\ ithin sight. One of the most popular 
of guessing games is ‘Animal, Vegetable, or 
Mineral’ or ‘Twenty QiTestions’. One player 
thinks of any kind of object; then the rest of the 
party are allowed only twenty questions, of 
which the first is always ‘Is it animal, vegetable, 
or mineral?’, to discover the object. In a similar 
guessing game, often used to open a party, each 
player has a name pinned on to his back and 
tries to find out what it is by questioning the 
others, who must only answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No*. In 
‘Clumps’ the game is played in groups or 
‘clumps’, the clump which first guesses the 
chosen object being the whinner. In other guess- 
ing games the players try to introduce the clues 
into ordinary conversational remarks. In ‘Pro- 
verbs’ the person guessing asks any type jof 
question, such as ‘How old are you?’, and each 
answer must include one w'ord of the selected 
proverb. 

The most common type of competition of skill 
is the word test, ^whiclk usually involves thinking 
of as many words as possible beginning wnth the 
same letter One of the oldest of these is ‘I love 
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my love’, in which the players have to fill in the 
following blanks, the first player using the letter 
the second B, and so on round the circle: 

I love my love with an (A) because he is 
(amiable). 

I hate him with an (A) because he is (angry). 

His name is (Arthur) and he lives in (Amster- 
dam). 

He feeds on (asparagus) and (artichokes). 

‘The Minister’s Cat’ is the same type of game, 
each player thinking of an adjective beginning 
with A, B, and so on, to describe the cat. The 
first to fail pays a forfeit. Sometimes this game 
becomes a kind of general knowledge test, the 
players competi-ng as to how many rivers, famous 
men, book titles, and so on, all beginning with 
the same letter, they can write down in a given 
time, marks being given only for those which no 
other player has thought of. ‘Telegrams’ is a 
more difficult and amusing game: a word, 
perhaps ‘sugar’, is chosen, and telegrams are 
composed, the initial letters being the letters of 
‘sugar’ —‘Sorry, Uncle George’s application 
lefused’. In one familiar spelling game a player 
starts the first letter of a word, and each suc- 
ceeding player mjjst add a letter without ending 
a word. Any player who ends a word, or cannot 
say what word he is spelling, pays a penalty. In 
another game, ‘Capping Verses’, each player 
quotes a line of poetry which must always begin 
with the last word or letter of the line just quoted. 

There are many other competitive games: 
smelling and tasting competitions, identifying 
advertisements, or tests of dexterity. Some of 
the most entertaining are those which test the 
imagination and ingenuity — as w^hen one partner 
dresses up the other as a character, using only 
newspaper and pins, or one player arranges two 
others as a statue. The more ingenuity which 
players put into a game, the more fun there is 
to be got from it. 

Sec also Charades; Forfeits; Hiding Games; Paper 
Games; Plv/.i.es; Riddles; Singing (^ames. 

PARTRIDGE SHOOTING, see Game Siioot- 

PATIENCE* Games of Patience, or Solitaire, 
arc for the most part card puzzles for solitary 
players. There arc countless forms, some pro- 
bably ancient, which have beqn handed down 
by oral tradition and often not written down 
until comparatively recently. It is still unusual 
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to find two compilers agreeing on the name or 
exact form of any version. The first book on the 
subject published in England was translated 
from the French in An American maga- 

zine article of iqoi refers to the inevitable bore- 
dom of the lady of leisure unacquainted with 
Patience, and it is possible that it was among 
such ladies that most forms of the game origi- 
nated. The same writer and others refer to the 
supposed moral value of Patience, suggesting 
tliat it is a stiff moral test to refrain from cheat- 
ing when there is no opj'ionent to vaiily one’s 
honesty. Napoleon and Queen Victoiia aie 
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aSSlong the well-known people said to have been 


addicted to Patience. 

Most forms of Patience are played with one 
or two packs of cards. The filaycr deals them 
out in front of him, either face up or down, in 
various patterns, and then by a series of regu- 
lated moves attempts to sort them out into a 
stipulated order, usually either an ascending or 
descending sequence, often in separate suits. 
Various terms arc common in the game. As 
a rule only ‘exposed’ cards— those not over- 
lapy)ed by any other — may he played, by being 
’ .‘built’ on to the ‘foundation’ of a secyuence, 
which is often the ace; or on to a ‘depot’- a 
column f)f cards serving as a kind of shunting 
\ ard, in which the right card can be manoeuvred 
into an exposed position^ and so transferred to 
^ a foundation. That part of the pack not spread 
’out .may form either a ‘stockpile’ in which the 
top card only is exposed, or a ‘rubbish heap,’ 
which ft turned ovd* three cards at a time when 
other moves arc blocked (see Pig. i). 

There are tliiec main vaiiclics of Patience 
games; ihos(! of pure luck, where the order of 
cards at the start determines whether a solution 
is possible or not, and where no choice of action 
is offered; those in which a choice is possible and 
skill is important; and those designed as contests 
of sjieed between two or more players, such as 
Derby or Racing Demon, The clement of skill 
is generally more important in games in which 
moie than one pack is used. 

A simple basic form with many variations is 
one som^'times called Sir 
Tommy. One pack is dealt 
out on four depots, and as 
the aces turn up, they form 
foundations, one above each 
depot. Other cards arc 
played wherever possible as 
soon as they arc exposed. 

The object is to sort the pack 
into ascending sequences on 
the four foundations, little 
skill being required. Many 
games are played by ‘filling 
a gap’. For a simple ex- 
ample, the whole pack is 
^ dealt out in four rows, a gap 
being left after the first card 
in each row; these may be 
• fifled by the card forming 
an ascending sequence of 
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suit with the card on the left; the gap made by 
moving it ‘may be filled in the same vvay* and 
so on. So the sequences are built up. A thjfd 
basic form is the clock, in which, for example, 
the cards may be dealt out in twelve heaps oft 
four in a circle, the four remaining cards form- . 
ing the foundations in the centre. In some ver-^ 
sions of the game the cards are laid out in threes 
in a fan, one card in each thr^e being an exposed 
card (see Fig. 2). A good example of this is 
called Demon Fan. Another very popular game 
requires the building of an inverted flight of 
steps;* thus, in King Albert, nine rows are laid 
out face upwards, with nine cards in the top 
row, eight in the next, and so on; the seven cards 
remaining form a stock, all exposed; exposed 
aces are put out as foundations for ascending 
suits, and exposed cards may be played on to 
them, or on to the columns in descending 
sequence of alternate colours, that is to say, a 
red ten may be built on to a black Jack, and so 
on. In some Patience games the object is to 
form patterns with the cards. I’hcre are many 
more individual and soincliines extremely 
complicated kinds of Patience. 

See abo Card Games; Playing Clauds; Pokhi. 

PELOTA is an old ball game, not unlike Fives 
(q.v.), of basque origin, which has developed into 
several forms, and is still played on both sides 
of the Pyrenees. One popular version of the 
game is played by several players a side against 
a front wall, using their baic hands, or a leather 



A GAME OfVeLOTA * 

The players .'ire uMni; v>ickerwork bats or ‘chistrras* 
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or v\6odcn protector, or a ‘chistera’ strapped to among the peoples of Asia and Africa. 'I’he I'p Je 


the Wrist. A chistera is a wickerwork bat about 
3/eet long, in which the ball is caught, and from 
which it is flung bAck against the wall with speed. 

In another version there arc usually three ' 
players to a side. 'I'he server bounces the ball 
on the ‘but’, a stool about 30 Icct from the wall, 
and directs it low against the wall. When it is 
returned, the ball uiust be hit over a line 3 feet 
from the bottom of the wall, and under a net 
at the top. As in Lawn 'Lennis (q.v.), the score 
proceeds from fifteen, thirty, Ibrty, ti; game. 
The ball must be played on tlie \ olley o'r after 
it has bounced once. 

Sec also Vol. I : Spaniards. 

PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS. These arc 
musical instruments from which sound is pro- 
duced by striking. They arc probably tlic oldest 
family of instruments in existence and their use 
is universal. Their European development has 
been largely influenced by their popularity 


number of percussion instruments can be divided 
into two main groups: those which have a definite 
musical pitch, afid can contribute melody and 
harmony to the music; and those with no 
definite pitch, but which add rhythm, intensity, 
and dramatic effect. In the first group there are 
a number of instruments such as the piano, 
which are percussion instruments in that they 
produce sound when struck, but which aie 
described more conveniently uniler Keyboard 
Instruments (q.v.). 

I. Instruments with Definite Pitch 

(a) ‘'I'he kettle-drum’ or ‘timpano’ (plural: 
‘timpani’) consists of a sheet of calf skin'stretched 
over the open end of a hollow inverted bowl made 
of copper or alloy, the bowl being usually fixed 
on a stand. The skin is held down by a wooden 
hoop, the tension of which can be increased or 
lessened by turning screws which arc attached 
to the metal bowl. Thus the instrurneiiD can be 
tuned to particular notes. Kettle-drums are 
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:d*with two sticks which usually have 
cca tips padded with felt. The point where 
the drum is struck is important as it affects the 
quality of the tone produced. Kettle-drums 
were introduced into Europe^ from the east at 
the time of the Crusades in the 13th century. * 
They were known until the middle of the i6th 
century as ‘nakers’, which is derived from an 
Arabic word. Their original use was military, 
the drums being carried on both sides of a horse. 
Kettle-drums were introduced into the orchestra 
towards the end of the 17th century, and since 
then they have always been available in at least 
.two sizes: usually a third intermediate size is 
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'riicy are held in a wooden frame to whi^ a 
damper is attached and worked by a/w9oderi * 
pedal. I’hey arc light in weight and j^^sy to 
transport. ^ 

(c) The ‘glockenspiel’ was originally designed 
as a toy imitation of the church carillons {se^ 
BEia.-RiNGiNo), and consisted of a set of tinyj 
bells with a range of about three octaves. Mozart 
and Handel used it in its early form. It dis- 
appeared for a short lime* and when it re- 
appeared in the second half of the 19th century, 
steel plates were substituted for the bells. The 
keyboard was discarded, and the player used a 
wooden hammer to strike the plates. It has a 


used to-day. They are very effective in building 
up a crescendo for the orchestra and in emphasiz- 
ing strong rhythms. They are also very effective 
wlien played softly, provided the orchestration 
is skilfully handled. 

^ ( 4 ) ‘Bells’. For orchestral use these usually 

take the form of tubular bells. They vary in 
length,* and usually number eight or thirteen. 


bright and sparkling tone. 

(d) The ^ ‘xylophone’ is sometimes confused 
with the glockenspiel; but it is larger, and 
instead of having steel plates, is composed of a 
sei ies of graduated wooden bars, usually made 
of rosewood. Many xylophones arc fitted with 
resonators. I’hc bars arc struck with hammers 
or beaters which arc either globe-shaped and 
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mao'; of boxwood, or spoon-shaped and made 
0*1 wifio The xylophone was possibly made 
known, by a man called Gusikor in 'the eaily 
f io>h century. Arpeggios, rapid notes, glissan- 
^does, and rapid scale passages can be very 
"effectively played on it. The French composer 
^Saint-Saens used it in his Danse Macabre to 
represent the bones of a skeleton. 

[e) The ‘marimba’, which originated in South 
Africa, is very like the xylophone, and consists 
of bars of wood with resonatoi s fixed under each 
bar. The heads of the sticks arc made of rubber. 
Marimbas large enough for four players are 
found in Mexico and South America. These 
have a bladder attached to each resonator w'hich 
not only incieases the sound but gives a buzzing 
effect to the tone. 

(/) ‘celesta’ is like a small piano, and 

consists of a set of steel plates to each of which a 
wooden resonator is attached. It is operated 
from a miniature keyboard, the steel plates being 
struck by hammers. Its range is four octaves 
and, like the piano, it is written for two-stayc 
music, sounding an octave higher than written. 
Its tone is clearer and more sustained than that 
of the glockenspiel. 

a. Insi ruments nvith no Definite Pitch 

{a) ‘Drums’. The most important of this 
group of instruments are the ‘side-drum’, ‘bass- 
drum*, and ‘tenor-drum*. It should be noted 
that the kettle-drum comes into the previous 
category. The side-drum is a small cylindrical 
drum made of brass, with parchment ‘heads’ 
stretched over each end. One head has strings 
of catgut called ‘snares’, which produce a dry, 
crackling effect: the other head is struck by two 
sticks made of hard wood. The official technique 
of beating double alternate strokes with each 
hand produces the ‘roll*. 

The bass-drum is the biggest drum used. It 
consists of a wooden shell of wide diameter with 
parchment heads stretched across both ends. It 
has no snares. It is beaten by a stick which has 
a large piece of rounded felt attached to one end 
of it. It can be muffled either by slackening the 
head or covering the drum. 

•The tenor-drum in size lies half-way between 
the side-drum and the bass-drum. Its shell, 
which is made of ash-wood, is cylindrical in 
shape. It is slung to the size of the player. It is 
not much used in the orchestra. 

{b) The ‘tambourine’^ *onc of the oldest in- 
struments, consists of a wooden hoop with a 


parchment hood. In the side of the hoop sma^j 
circular metal plates arc fixed. ^ It can be pla^^^-u 
either by striking the parchment with the 
knuckles or by shaking it. 

(c) ‘Castanets’ kre Spanish instruments, con- 
* sisting of two hollow pieces of hard wood which 

are clicked together by the fingers. Sometimes 
the left hand holds a larger pair than the right, 
so that two distinct qualities of tone can be 
obtained. Castanets are chiefly used in Spanish 
dance music. 

(d) ‘Cymbals’ consist of two circular brass 
plates of ecjual size with leather handles. They 
are played either by clashing the plates together,, 
striking one or two plates with the drum-stick, 
‘rolling’ a single plate with two sticks, Or vibrat- 
ing the edges of the plates against each other. 
In dance bands cymbqls are frccfucntly fixed on 
the side of the big drum. Pairs of cymbals ai(* 
made in many sizes, and the quality of lone 
produced is dependent upon the size and make 
of the instrument and the 'skill of the 'player. 
Their most frequent use is to emphasize the higli 
lights in music, although they can be met in an 
infinite variety of other ways. 

{e) The gong or ‘tam-tam’, which originally 
came from China, is a broad circular plate ol 
thick metal shaped rather like a huge garden 
sieve. A roll can be produced on the gong on 
a single stroke. The instrument can produce a 
most awe-inspiring effect, and this is usually the 
extent to which it is used in orchestral music. 
A soft drum-stick is employed as a beater. 

(/) The ‘triangle’ is a steel bar bent into the 
shape of a triangle and struck with,, a metal 
beater. Various sizes of the instrument arc in 
common use. Its ringing tone can be heard 
clearly above the other instruments of the 
orchestra. 

(g) There arc a great many other percussion 
instruments, particularly associated with jazz 
playing. Among these are the ‘jazz stick' or ‘slaj) 
stick’ of flapping wood; the rustling tin sheet; 
and wire brushes used to strike the snare-drum 
and cymbals. 

See also Dance Bands; Musical Instruments, Hisiory 
of; Orchesira. 

PERFORMING ANIMALS. Different kinds 
of performing animals used to appear with the 
medieval Street Entertainers and later be-* 
came a feature of Fairs, Music Halls, and, of 
course, the Girgu^ , where thev are usua'd./ 
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\ be A:cii lo-da)'. Tricks performed in {jublic 
i^;\trainccl animals are generally based on the 
natural habits of the animal. Bears, for instance, 
wliich have a natural tendency to rear up on 
their hind legs, can be taugfht to dance, and 
monkeys, used to leaping about in the trees, to • 
walk the tight-rope. Kangaroos, whose natural 
method of lighting is to grapple their opponent 
seizing him by the head and then clawing at him 
with the back legs, will ‘spar’ for an opening 
much as human boxers do, and, when equipped 
with boxing gloves, can be taught to box, prov- 
ing much steadier tlian human beings, for they 
,l)alancc on their long tails. Seals and sea-lions, 
whose habit is to throw up in the air and swallow 
the fish fhey catch, have a natural quickness and 
accuracy, and can be taught to juggle and 
balance things on their^ noses. The elephant, 
whose long prehensile trunk lakes the place of 
V an jextra limb, can be taught to use it for lifting 
a rider on to its back or to provide amusement 
by sucklenly squirting water from it. 

Although methods of training have changed, 
the basic principle has always been the associa- 
tion of ideas — the animal acquiring by a system 
of constant repetition with either punishment 
or reward a habit of performing certain actions 
at a given signal. Punishment was more oltcn 
used in the past, the animal learning to associate 
pain with the non-pcrforrnance of its tricks. 
Hears, for instance, so it is said, were once taught 
to dance by being placed on a heated plate 
which caused them to raise their feet alternately 
to prevent them from burning, a drum being 
played tjie while. After constant repetition the 
bear would raise its feet and appear to ‘dance’ 
at the sound of the drum, even when the hot 
plate was not there. Wild animals exhibited in 
travelling menageries used to be goaded wdth 
whips and red-hot irons until they jumped 
ilirough hoops and over obstacles. The lion- 
tamer 5f these days was a muscular ligurc, clad 
in a lion-skin and armed with a whip and pistol, 
which he fired at the end of the performance. 

In 1880 Carl and Wilhelm Hagenbeck in- 
vented what is known as the ‘gentling’ method 
of training animals — an important advance, for 
it is not only more humane, but also has much 
more successful results with the animals. The 
tj ainer wins the animal’s confidence by speaking 
to it quietly, caressing it, rehearsing every trick 
patiently and, above all, rewarding the animal 
\^th fop^l jcyery time it succeeds. The animal 


PERFORMING ANIN^LS 
thus^ associates the trick with the reward,y;dhd 
will perform it at the same signal e\y/i. whftr., 
there is no reward. For example, one famous 
performing sea-lion named Jellicoc usedTo^sHt^ ^ 
the ring on a motor-cycle (automatically con- 
trolled by his mistress who travelled in the sidei»^- 
car). A loud report would be heard and Jellicoey 
would dismount, bend down and appear to^ 
investigate the works of the motor-cycle. When 
satisfied, he would mount ^and ride off again. 
During training, a pistol would be fired and fish 
thrown under the cycle, so that Jellicoe developed 
a habit of always looking underneath whenever 
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Marginal drawing from The Romance of Alexander {c. 

1340) Bodleian MS. 264. 

he heard a report. The same method works 
with nearly all animals. Some animals are 
always dangerous to some extent, but ‘gentling’ 
considerably reduces the danger, and by its 
means they can be induced to perform simple 
actions, such as jumping on to stools at a given 
signal. Intelligent and docile animals such as 
sea-lions, elephants, and of course, dogs and 
monkeys, respond extremely well to training, 
and will often seem to enjoy performing and to 
be aw\are of the applause of die audience. 

In the Middle Ages bears were especially 
popular as performing animals. Early draw ings 
show them tumbling, dancing, and lying on the 
ground at ♦he command of their masters. Danc- 
ing bears were a familiar sight in the streets, 
even as late as the 19th century, until the quaran- 
tine restrictions made it impossible to import 
them from the continent. Performing bears arc 
still popular, however, and in Germany often 
accompany thaCARKiyAL procession (q.v.), col- 
lecting money from the crowd. In the modern 
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circus they perform a variety of tricks, even 
learning to ride bicycles, and at the Zoo, where 
they are used to being fed by an admiring crowd, 
they will perform unrehearsed antics of theii 
own. 

Monkeys, being natural acrobats, have always 
been favourites as entertainers, and were very 
common in the Middle Ages. 1 'hey were led by 
their masters on a chain, their usual trick being 
to leap backwards and forwards over the chain 
at a command. They were common at the fairs, 
and in the i8th century used to perform as 
light-rope walkers at Sadler’s Wells and other 
early music halls. The Italian organ-grinder, 
accompanied by his monkey in a cap and jacket, 
used to be a common sight in the streets. The 
monkey would dance to the music and aftcr- 
w^ds take round the hat. Monkeys and apes 
still remain the most popular of performing 
animals, especially chimpanzees which are cap- 
able of learning the most intelligent tricks. They 
arc naturally mischievous and delight in imitat- 
ing human beings. The rhimpanzees’ tea-party 
is a favourite feature of the London Zoo (q.v.), 


and pet chimpanzees have sometimes learnt 
do the most complicated things — there was i/ ic 
who could use a sewing machine, even threading 
the needle herself. Chimpanzees have to be 
trained young, however, and are best taken at 
about 2 years old, as they are inclined to grow 
savage as they get older. 

In the 17th century dancing dogs were 
evidently a familiar sight at the fairs. Ben 
Jonson in his play, Bartholomew Fair, writes ol 
‘dogges that dance the rnorrice’, and at South- 
wark Fair, in the early i8th century, there was 
a ‘Ball of little dogs’, all of whom had elaborate 
French names and performed minuets and other, 
dances. Dancing and acting dogs are still some- 
times seen on the stage, some troupes performing 
entirely on their hind legs. Dogs are also to be 
seen in films, such aj Owd Bab, where their 
performance appears much more natural, for 
they are acting the part of dogs instead ol' 
attempting to do quite undoglike actions. One 
of the most famous of thesd film dogs was the 
Alsatian ‘Rin Tin Tin’ of the 1920’s. 

Horses were apparently taught to do very 
complicated tricks in the Middle Age:.. There 
are pictures of them rearing up on their hind 
legs engaged in mock combats with their masters, 
or standing on their fore legs and beating on a 
tabor with their hind legs. An lOth-ccntury 
show bill records a performance by the ‘finest 
taught horse in the world’, who could fetch and 
carry like a spaniel dog, tell the number of spots 
on a card, and leap through a hoop. The per- 
formances of horses in the modern circus are not 
so varied, but usually consist of dancing in time 
to the music and mounting up on boxes or 
ledges at a given command. Riderless horses of 
this kind are known as ‘liberty horses*. Mainly, 
however, horses are used in the modern circus 
for trick riding, a broad-backed breed being 
obviously most suitable. 

Some very unexpected feats have been ac- 
complished by the most unlikely animals. One 
old illuminated drawing, for instance, shows a 
cock dancing on stilts, and another a hare upon 
its hind legs beating a tabor. Performing hares 
playing a tambourine or a drum were also seen 
occasionally in the i8th century. Hardly less 
remarkable was the performance in Cockspur 
Street in 1775 of a troupe of small birds whic^2, 
equipped with little hats and miniature muskets 
attached to the left wing, formed up and drilled 
like soldiers, and dven manipulated a •^^iniatiii- 
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c^nnon^ Another remarkable i8lh-century per- caught when cubs and trained from the 
fo>Aance was that of a learned pig’, exhibited in state. The cheetah, or hunting leopa*T.-;/:i*4*w 
Pall Mall, which apparently was able to pick up long been' used in the Near East for hunting 
letters written on pieces of card and arrange gazelles, because of its almost incredible" spaed 
them into words. The most ingenious trainers of over short distances. Often wild animals of this 
all, perhaps, arc the keej^ers ol ‘Flea (Circuses', ' kind can be trained to live freely among humans, 
which arc still to be seen at fairs — the main l^ut they are rarely entirely safe or reliable when * 


which arc still to be seen at fairs — the main 
attraction usually being a chariot race between 
fleas attached by wire to tiny aluminium chariots ; 
and sometimes, if supported in a position where 
their legs can have free play, the fleas can be 
made to ‘fight’ with miniature swords. 

Srr also Cack Uirds; Girclsks; Peis; Street Knter- 

J AINERS. 

See also Vol. II: Intlli.igence in Animals. 

PETS. It is difficult to distinguish dcfinilely 
between domcirtic anim;\ls which are kept loi 
their usefulness and ]^cts kept for amusement; 
'and the farther back we go, the less easy it 
becomes to make any distinction at all. Of one 
thing vre can be surd, however, that one ol* man’s 
first pets was the dog, just as it was one of the 
first wild animals he tamed. Prehistoric remains 
in Scandinavia, dating from about 10,000 b.c., 
have been found to contain the bones of dogs 
close by those of men. These dogs weie peihaps 
.scavengers rather than pets; but it is hard to 
believe that some of them at least did not make 


fully grown. 

Another type of pet is kept for the interest to 
l)c derived from watching Us behaviour — rab- 
bits, white mice, guinea-pigs, and tortoises are 
of this kind. Such pets, though they can become 
very tame, are incapable of being trained. They 
must usually be kept in cages, though tortoises 
wander freely about the garden, and are useful 
as they cat pests. Many rodents thrive in cap- 
tivity and are easy to look after. Rabbits, as well 
as being pets, can also be bred for fur or meat 
{see Rabbit-Keeping, Vol. VI). Guinea-pigs are 
smaller than rabbits and have long white, brown, 
or mottled fur. They are passive animals, need- 
ing little space lor exercise. Like rabbits, they 
are gcncr.ally kept in a hutch out of doors {see 
C \viEs, Vol. VI). White rats and mice can be 
kept indoors, and so can the golden hamster, 
a rarer pet wliich has been introduced in recent 
years from Syria. It is a small rodent with a 
cheek pouch in which it stores its food. It is 
clean and has no smell, but it needs a roomy 


friends with the men who provided their food. 
Egyptian monuments of 3000 b.c. depict hounds 
and terriers, showing that domestic breeds had 
appeared by then. Now nearly every part of the 
world has its own breeds adapted to the climate 
iind the use to which the dogs are put {see Doc. 
Hreeds). The cat was also tamed by the ancient 
Egyptians, and Cage Birds (q.v.) have been 
popular in the West and the Far East from earliest 
times. 

Pets are kept because of the affection and 
companionship which they give to their masters: 
dogs, cats, and monkeys, especially, are of this 
kind. Monkeys figure in court scenes of the 
Ancient Egyptians and Persians, for they have 
been popular as pets for thou.sands of years 
because of their affectionate nature and amusing 
habits. Of all animals they are the most willing 
to allow themselves to be dressed up, and to 
imitate human mannerisms. They arc delicate 
qpd, living naturally in tropical countries, must 
be kept very warm. Sometimes wild animals 
such as lions, pumas, and cheetahs can be made 
^^9 gcivde.^and affectionate pets if they aie 


hutch with several compartments, for it is agile 
and needs plenty of exercise. The food of rodents 
consists chiefly of fresh green vegetables with the 
addition of grain, or, for the golden hamster, of 
cat or dog meat. All rodents breed very 
jirolifically. 

Animals such as caterpillars, stick insects, and 
tadpoles, which are interesting to watch, can 
scarcely be called pets, for they cannot be tamed, 
nor do they respond in any noticeable way to 
their association with humans. Some animals are 
kept for sport, such as falcons {see Falconry), 
cocks {see CocKriciiTiNo), quails which the 
Chinese keep for fighting, and fish which the 
.Mexicans breed for the same purpose; but these 
also are not, strictly speaking, pets. 

Many animals are kept for their ornamental 
qualities- birds for their song and beautiful 
plumage, fish for their strange shapes and gay 
colours as well as their interesting habits {see 
.Aquarium). Oriental people keep cicadas in 
tiny cages for tlie sake of their lively chirping; 
Sou til AmericaBi womep wear fireflies as decora- 
tion in iheir hair; the formal beautv of English 
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gaiclcns b cnhaiicccl by tiic peacocks whicii 
strut over their terraces. Ornamental geese, 
swans, and other birds can also be bred in 
domesticity. They can be tamed sulhciently to 
come wlien called for food — the swans on the 
moat of the Bishop’s Palace at Wells ring a bell 
at feeding time — but they do not show any 
particular interest in their owners. 

Whatever the reason for keeping a pet— for 
companionship, for the pleasure of watching a 
beautiful creature, or for the interest of studying 
its habits, every care should be taken to give it 
suitable food and accommodation and to make 
its lil'c as comfortable and happy as possible. 
For this reason it is necessary to study the natural 
hal^its of the animal. Among those that can be 
trained, it is the best trained which arc the 
happiest. Descriptions of the natural history of 
the individual animals mentioned in this article 
can be found in Volume II. 

See also Caoe Birds; Gats^ Domestic; Dogs; Horses; 
Performing Animals. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING, w (Iami-: Shootino. 

PHILATELY, see Stami‘ ( loi. making. 

PHONOGRAPH, see Gramophone. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, i. The word photography 
is derived from two Greek words which together 
mean to ‘draw by light’. Producing a photo- 
graph is simply obtaining the image of an objeer 
by the action of light on a prepared Sensitive 
surface. 

Taking a photograph with a modern camera 
is a comparatively simple process compared with 
that wliich produced some of the early photo- 
graphs, still to be seen, for instance, in family 
albums. The early camera was large and cum- 
bersome to handle, and, when assembled in 
position, had to be carefully focused on the 
object — a lengthy operation. To-day, however, 
with focusing scales on cameras (and builMn 
range finders on the more expensive- models^; - 


setting may occupy only a few seconds. With 
thJ^'oarly hand-ogerated cameras the exposure 
was made by removing a lens cover, and count- 
ing the length of the exposure in seconds. There 
was also the tedious task of loading and of pre- 
paring a sensitive glass plate, for which the 
pliotographcr had to carry with him a portable 
dark room or a large plate-changing box. To- 
day the same operation consists simply of break- 
ing the seal on a carton and loading, in daylight, 
a roll of film, which provides sufficient light- 
sensitive material for eight to thirty-six exposures 
according to the type of camera used. 

• 2. The Camera. To-day there are many 
styles and makes of cameras, all effective in the 
paiticulaT field for which they are designed. 
I’he simplest camera is the fixed-focus design, 
which produces' a sharp i^nage of objects at any 
point beyond a given distance. The popular box 
camera and a number of the folding type are ol 
this design. Each is luted with a lens of varying 
quality*according td price, and a simple direct- 
action shutter capable of being adjusted to three 
dilferent speeds, and operated by a spring action. 
As most photographs are taken out of doors in 
a bright light, the instantaneous shutter action 
is more generally used, 'fhis throws the shutter 
over with a ‘snap’ action, the time taken for the 
shutter to complete its work being about i/30th 
of a second. 

Under certain light conditions even the 
fastest movement of the shutter will allow too 
much light to pass through the lens, and so a 
second operation is brought into action to con- 
t!ol the iinount of light reaching the sensitive 
film. In the fixcd-focus camera this control is 
a simple one. Three holes of varying size are 
punched out of a metal strip and can be brought 
mechanically into position in the centre of the 
lens. The largest aperture will allow the maxi- 
mum amount of light to pass through (although 
the userulness of the opening is limited by the 
focal powers of the lens). The second opening is 
slightly smaller, and the third smaller still. I'his 
control by varying openings or apertures in front 
of the lens has a second and equally important 
effect. If the diameter of the camera lens is 
2 inch, and the three openings range from J inch, 
j inch, down to ^ inch, clearer detail can be 
obtained in the final photographic print when a 
smaller hole is used — provided the light is strong 
e^ugh to ensure a properly exposed picture 
through the small hole. Ari^ variation in the 
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si/c of opeiiifig allowed to the Lens (q.v. yol. 
VIII) alters the depth of locus {^sce • 

fhe fix(?d-focus camera, however, al tho ugh 
taking excellent snapshots, does not providc^^Shp^ 
range of photographic results needed by thc^ 
• more serious and experienced photographer. He ♦ 
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When a carn’era is iDcnsed on an object (lo feet di tant 
in bitr. 1. 5 feet Hisiani in Fiif, 2), cverythins; witbin a 
varying depth before and behind that olijcct is in sharp 
focus. The neater the caiiicta, the smaller this ‘dcj^h of 
focus’, which \ancs with every kind oi lens and chaie^e of 
apeiture, a:> well as with distance. 

should, thcicfoie, examine the nirny types of 
camcnis availa])je, and decide whith is most 
suTtablc for the kind of photograpliy he wishes 
to practise. 

On the mure expensive cameras many refine- 
ments are included. The lens can be accuiately 
focused at varying distances, tfic aperture ol the 
lens can be varied over a wide range, and the 
actual lime of exposure can be controlled from 
one second to i/ioooth second, according to the 
light and the object being photograi)hod. 

3. Exposure. The exae t period of time dm ing 
w'hich light is allowed to reach the film or i)Iate 
is known as the ‘exposure’. Every plate or film 
is coated w ith a mixture of light-sensitive chemi- 
cals, technically described as the ‘emulsion’. 
T his coating is so scientifically controlled that 
the sensitivity to light of any particular brand 
of film remains constant. Every type of film has 
a known photographic speed. 

The all-important factor in photography is 
that the exposure should produce, when de- 
veloped, a well-balanced negative. Success in 
producing good finished prints of subjects, such 
as of landscapes with dark foregrounds and 
bright sunlit distances, or buildings with stre^ng 
contrasts of light and shadow, depends essenti- 
ally on correct exposure. Experience is the major 
factor in deciding an exposure for the wide 
variety of photographic subjects that fall within 
the range of Uie avcj’age photographer, and 
which, even under identical lighting conditions, 





careful and sepaialc tonsidcralion! To 
photographer in making ihc correct 
exposure, various types of exposure fncters are 
jjJ^i^xTnablc, some being simple lo operate, others 
most compliealed. But no meter can replace 
S photographic experience in the task of deciding 
^ the exposure rec|uircd on a selected subject. If 
' the photographer is in doubt when setting the 
combination of lens aperture and shutter speed, 
it is always advisable to ‘over’ than lo ‘under’ 
expose. With an over-exposed negative, good 
prints can be pioduced by careful development 
and selective print making, but under-exposure 
has no remedy. It is a golden rule to give any 
subject the longest exposure with the smallest 
aperture possil^lc; for if the negative carries 
detail in the shadows by adequate exposure, care- 
ful development will take care of the high lights. 

Photographic j:)lates and films are listed under 
two headings, ‘orthochroiiiatic’ and ‘panchro- 
matic', each with a definite range of sensitivity, 
measured and defined by scientific standards. 
Many plates or films in general use belong to the 
orthochromatic group. I'hesc are coaled with 
an emulsion of high green and yellow sensitivity. 


'lh(*rcfore reds, yellows, and orange slufdcs \v/ll 
be rendered darker than rca^ life on the final 
print. Panchromatic films, how ever, are strongly 
sensitive to red also, so they give a l^eitcr tonal 
rendering of colour. I'hcy arc essential when 
a light filler is placed in front of the camera 
lens to reduce ‘distance’ haze, as when photo- 
graphing cloud formations, for instance. Many 
standard cameras are fitted with a filter-holder 
attachment: for general purposes two filters are 
desirable, a light yellow and a darker yellow- 
toned piece of optical glass being cpiite adequate. 
The lighter filter is used on landscapes to retain 
the detail in the heavy greens of trees; it is also; 
effective in giving greater variation to detail on 
buildings, and a greater effect of distance in open 
landscape. The deeper yellow filter greatly 
increases contrast, anej is partic'ularly useful in 
recording sky formations, which add pictoiial 
value to many subjects, but are often lost in^ 
unfiltercd negatives. The beautiful range of 
tones in snow scenes can be faithfully repitiduced 
by judicious use of filters. 

4 * Developing and Printing. I’he next 
operation towards the j)roduction of a finished 
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W. jenkinson * 
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photograph is the development of the exposed 
plate or film. The? action of light on the sensitive 
emulsion produces what is known as the ‘latent 
(or hidden) image’, an undefinfd combination ol 
silver haloids, which i% only made visible and 
constant by chemical development. All de- 
velopers’ formulae contain three main things: 
the developing agent such as metol, hydro- 
quinone, or pyrogallic acid; the accelerating 
agent — which must be an alkali, such as sodium 
carbonate ; the retarding agent- generally potas- 
sium bromide. Also an addition of sodium 
sulphite prevents staining during development. 

i’liroughout the process of development the 
photogrii|()hic image is sensitive to light; and to 
protect the finished result the whole operation 
is rall ied through in complete darkness or with 
the aid of a safelight. Panchromatic emulbions 
must be developed in complete darkness. This 
is done by the ‘time and temperature method’, 
that is,/leveloping ;',t a di linitc temperature and 
for a given time. Ortliochromatic emulsion can 
be developed by the aid of a coloured safelight; 
the photographic images therefore can be ex- 
amined during the cour se of development. The 
accepted method of developing roll films is in a 
safety tank, which makes it possible to carry 
through botli the development and the sub- 
sequent washing witiiout handling the sensitive 
material at all Wlien the latent image on the 
film has been developed, it is washed for a few 
minutes and ‘fixed’ by being passed through a 
‘hypo’ bath (hyposulphite of soda). After (he 
developed image lias been in the fixing bath foi 
a few niiriutes, the film can be examined in an 


the same way as a negative, the image 
quite invisible or latent until the f;‘ier,>/ical 
change is trough t about by the devclopcv*^ 

The advent of the miniatui;e camera, such\»t, ^ 
• the Leica, with its precision lens and automatic . 
focusing, has increased the use of the enlarging' 
method of print production with interesting re- ^ 
suits. The miniature camera produces a negative 
which is no larger than i inchx i J inch, and is 
know'll as the 35 millimetre camera. Con- 
tact prints from these negatives would be quite 
useless for general purposes, but with the tech- 
nical jdevclopment of the fine-grain film and 
enlarging technique, excellent prints can be 
obtained in large sizes. 

5. CoLOLJR Photography. I’hc future of 
modern photographic advancement appears to 
be in the production of prints in colour. Already 
photographic transparencies arc made by de- 
velopment of the exposed film and its chemical 
conversion into the finished article. Sensitive 
film is now manufiictured undei proprietary 
names, and the purchase pi ice of the film includes 
the cost of proce.ssing. "J'hcrcfore a pliotogi apher 
can load a camera with this colour-sensitive 
film, and after exposing and processing it, can 
have the plca.sure of viewing by transmitted 
light the photographic subject in natural colours. 

A number of processes have been developed to 
bring (he colour print into general use, and 
although these methods were at first experi- 
mental, it is probable that in time colour photo- 
graphy will take the place of black-and-white 
for the amateur photographer. 

See aho Cinematography. 


ordinary strong light. 

The final operation in the production ot a 
finished photograph is the printing of the nega- 
tive on to a light-sensitive paper, generally 
known as bromide paper, because it is coaled 
with an^emulsion principally composed of silver 
bromide, 'i here arc two ways of producing a 
bromide piiiit —either by direct contact or by 
enlargement. A direct contact print is obtained 
by })lacing the photographic negative in contact 
with the coated side of tlie paper. The negative 
is then exposed to light, which passes through it 
to the coated paper behind, causing chemical 
changes in the coating. For enlarging, the nega- 
trve image is projected on to the bromide papei' 
by transmitting light through a lens, which 
fr vuses the image to the desired size. In both 
: • tlie bromide paper has to lie developed in 


Ser also Vol. VII : Photo(;rapiiy, Hiyior^ 01 ; Prckass 
Reproduction. 

PIANO, see Keyboard Instruments. 

PIANOLA, see Player Piano. 

PICCOLO, see Wood-wind Insirumlnts. 

PIERROTS, see Clowns; Harlf.quinaof. and 
Pantomime. 

• 

PIGEON RACING. The pigeon that races and 
can ‘home’ from long distances is not the 
ordinary wild Pigeon (q.v. Vol. TI): it is now a 
thoroughbred, whose pedigree is carefully re- 
corded by British fanciers, and which originally 
evolved from many varieties of pigeons, Even' 
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pigeon has fixed on its leg before it is 8 
days-old a metal ring, which is ils identity disk 
for 

‘Although hoining pigeons have been known 
in tins country since early in the i8th century 
and have been used Tor message work for many 
years [see Pigeon Post, VoL IV), and although 
many matches over distances of a few miles are 
recorded, it was not till about 1870 that the 
sport of* long-distance pigeon racing was first 
established. J.ong-distanee races vary from 50 
to f)00 or 600 miles. The first big race was 
oigani/.ed by W. 11 . 'fegetmeier from the Crystal 
Palace in 1871. The Old United Counties Club 
(in some of whose events King (ieorge V, as 
Duke of Voik, competed) was IbuiKkd in about 
1880, and oiganized some of the earliest races 
to I'Vanc(% the route being Dover — Amiens — 
Paris — Rheiins. King George V gave five chal- 
lenge cups wliicli are flown for annually in five 
differ ent races in Britain. I’lie growth of the 
sport may be e^liruated from the fact that nowa- 
days the London North Road Federation alone 
sends several thousand pigeons to each race. 

I'lic winner of a race is the bird flying at the 



THE STAR I OF A PIGLOFJ RACE .',N PARIS 
The pigrons have bet-n releasrd from the baskets in the 
foreground. J\ew lork Tunes 


fastest average speed. On the ‘marking night*, 
as it is called, the competitor's are taken to the 
club headquarters or other central place, and a 
rubber ring is placed on each leg. This rubber 
ring has an external anti internal ring number, 
which are also entered on a paper counterfoil. 

T he external number is noted on the ‘race sheet’ 
wliich contains details of each bird’s colour, sex, 
and metal ring number. Each owner has a 
separate race sheet, and when all his birds have 
been ‘marked’ by the Ringing Committee, his 
counterfoils and race sheet are scaled in an 
envelope. The birds are then sent to the race 
point, usually in charge of a convoyer, who 
releases them all together and sends a, telegram 
stating the time of release. In order to ensure 
that the birds have every chance, organizers of 
the long distance racers have special weather 
forecasts prepared by the Air Ministry. When ^ 
a bird arrives home, the rubber ring is removed 
and placed in a special recording clock which is 
then struck, showing the hour, minute, and 
second of the bird’s arrival. As the distance of 
each owner’s ‘loft’, or pigeon house, ^from the 
race point has been separately calculated, the 
average speed is easily obtained. T his is cal- 
culated in yards and decimal fractions of yards, 
and is called the pigeon’s ‘velocity’. 

The speed of pigeons varies with the wind and - 
weather, birds wilh a following wind naturally 
making faster pace than those facing a head 
wind. The fastest speed recorded is 93 miles 
960 yards an hour, made by a pigeon belonging 
to H. Mussen of Belfast, in a race of 80 miles. 

The best way to start pigeon-racing is probably 
to purchase a pair of stock birds, breed from 
them, and race the young birds. For some reason 
or other home-bred young birds seem to do 
better than those imported as ‘squeakers’ (that 
is about 6 weeks old) before they can fly 
Pigeons are generally mated about thG> middle 
of March because feeding and rearing young 
has an effect on the moult, and mating at this 
time means a good ‘wing’ for the long races in 
July. Pigeons lay two eggs, the first about 8 days 
after mating, and the second some 42 hours 
afterwards. They take 18 days to hatch. The 
young pigeons, which are completely helpless 
and blind for the fiist week or .so, are fed on a 
milky secretion in the adult bird’s crop, some- 
times called ‘pigeon’s milk’, and then on soft 
food pumped into them by both parents. At 
bout 21 days they should be weaned, and can 
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bfc put on the roof of the loft or pigeon house • m 

in a basket to leaj-n their surroundings: after a 
little while they will begin to fly freely round the 
loft. At 12 weeks training can begin by progres- 
sive stages of I, 2 , 5 to I g, 20, 30 miles’ flight — up 
to a maximum of 50 milc!| or so. Then the birds 
will be ready to be entered for their first race. 

Young bird races up to 300 or 400 miles arc 
organized; but generally 80 to 100 miles is 
considered sufficient. 

Once they have been over the course, the adult 
birds do not need so much progressive training — 
a few trials at 10, 20, 30, or 40 miles are all that is 
Tieeded- -but they liave to be watched to see they 
do not go stale. If they arrive from a race dis- 
tressed, t!iey must be nursed back to fitness by 
rest and food. pic.-stickino in india 

I'he main requiremer^s in housing pigeons Fmm a iqth-centuiy cngra\ino[ Parker GaUery 

are plenty of light and air, each bird requiring 

about 28 cubic feet of space. Many methods of The procedure at a "l ent Club meeting is as 
trapping are adopted; open doors, open fronts follows. 'I’lu* Secretary, who is the equivalent 

of lofts,* drop holes, or bob wires — but this is a of a Master of Foxhounds, divides the coni- 

inatter of individual preference. Feeding is not pt;^itors into ‘heats’ of three or four ‘spears’. If 
expensive, as the racing pigeon requires only the country is fairly open, a line of heaters is then 

ounces of food a day. Maple peas arc perhaps sent out, and the heats follo\v the line, each heat 

tlie most popular food, although beans and tares being separated from the next by an interval of 
arc also used. Sometimes a little canaiy or up to half a mile. If the country is enclosed, 
similar seed is useful to encourage the birds into beaters are sent into the undergrowth, while the 
the traps. heals wait outside the cover. As soon as a pig 

is raised, the nearest heat sets off in pursuit. 
PIG-STICKING. This sport, piactised mainly Under the rules of pig-sticking, the other heats 
in India, is the pursuit of boars by mounted are not allow'cd to join in, even if the pig passes 
huntsmen armed with spears. In early days < lose to them. The first rider to get a thrust 
huntsmen carried, a throwing spear and used home into the pig wulh his spear wins the dis- 
it like a jAvclin; but to-day a 5-foot ‘jol)bing’ or tinclion of being ‘First Spear’, and is eventually 
thrusting spear is used. It is generally accepted rewarded ^vith the pig’s head and tushes (tusks) 
that the modern sport of pig-sticking grew out after the animal has been killed, 
of the practice of bear hunting, which flourished Wild pigs travel very fast over a distance of a 
in India in the i8th century. As bears became mile or more, and it is therefore essential that 
more scarce, sportsmen turned their attention pig-stickers should be w^ell mounted. Horses 
to wild J)oar; and in the early part of the last must be sure-footed, and capable of galloping 
century the first Tent CUubs were formed in over broken ground. They must also be excep- 
various parts of India by army officers and tionally hardy and staunch, for the w’ild pig is 
Ihiglish residents. Tent C’lubs fulfil the same brave and, it w’oundcd and cornered, a dan- 
function in pig-sticking as Hunts do in relation gcrous animal. When it is too exhauKted to run 
to Fox Hunting (q.v.) in Great Britain. But any farther, it will turn and charge its pursuers, 
the unusual thing about pig-sticking is that it is and it is then that the pig-sticker requires all his 
one of the only forms of hunting which has skill and horsemanship, 
developed into a competitive sport. Of all the See also Vol. II: Swtinb. 
many pig-sticking competitions held in India 

the most celebrated is undoubtedly the Kadir PING-PONG, ue Fable Tennis. 

Cup, which was instituted by the Meerut Tent • • 

( *Iub in i86q. PIPE AND TABOR, Oanci* l)\vns 
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AND PIPE-MAKING. The simple 
woiicicn pipe in which finger holes were cut was 
onc,^^ the earliest instruments to be invented 
j^sSe Musical Instruments, History of). From 
these pipes have developed the modern Wood- 
wind Instruments (q.v.) with their complicated 
mechanism. 

The making of the simple wooden pipe is a 
popular pastime to-day, and in schools pipe- 
making and pipe-piaying are common activities. 
Simple pipes can be made from a variety of 
material, bamboo cane being the most usual. 
There are many different varieties, the tin 
whistle design being the most popular {see 
Recorders). The cane is cleaned and cut into 
varying lengths, the lengths detenmining the 
lowest note that can be played. Pipes are usually 
between 9 inches and 2 feet long. A mouthpiece 
is made at one end by cutting a channel down 
the pipe and inserting a shaped cork. I'he chan- 
nel ends at a hole, at the far end of which is a 
flanged edge. When the pipe is blown, the air 
vibrates alternately above and below the flan(fc, 
and this sets up corresponding vibrations in the 
column of air in the tube, and so produces the 
sound. The pitch of the note is varied by means 
of holes bored in'the side of the tube. The posi- 
tion of these holes is usually fixed by experiment. 
Six holes for three fingers of each hand is the 
usual number, although there may be also a 
hole — the octave hole — which can be covered 
by the thumb on the opposite side of the 
tube. 

Pipes can be made in many other shapes and 
designs — the pan-pipes, for example, which con- 
sist of sets of tuned pipes without finger holes, 
bound together; or reed-pipes which have single 
or double vibrating reeds to act as the vibrating 
mechanisms {see Rf.ed Organs) ; or flutes in 
which the sound is produced by transverse 
blowing, that is to say blowing from the side ol 
the instrument. 

See also Musical InsiriiMents. 

PIQjUET, see Card Cames. 

PISTOL SHOOTING. Pistols were invented 
about 1540 by Caminelleo Vitelli of Pisloia, from 
which they took their name. Their value was 
soon recognized as small firearms used for quick 
shooting and personal protection at close quar- 
ters. Originally they wtic muzzle loaded, and 
were made with a single or double barrel. T.ater, 
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revolvers were invented, in which six caitiidgcs 
were held in a circular drum, so that a man 
could fire six shots before reloading. On much 
later revolvers a fresh cartridge was turned into 
position when the trigger was pressed or the 
iiammer pulled back. In automatic pistols tlii' 
loading and cocking arc done automatically witli 
the firing of each shot. 

In the i8lh and iqlh centuries pistols were 
used as weapons for fighting duels, special pairs 
being often kept for the purpose {see Weapons, 
Vol. X), 'Fhc revolver or ‘six-shooter’ was 
the favourite weapon of the American cowboys; 
and Colonel Cody (Buft'alo Bill) used to shoot 
bison with a revolver, by riding alongside th^ 
animal before firing. «< 

Pistol shooting at targets is a popular sport, 
and is included in the Olympic Games (q.v.), 
where there are events for deliberate fire at 
different distances, and an exciting rapid-fire 
event in which scries of five shots have to be fired 
in eight, six, and four seconds. In England 
pistol shooting is organized by the National 
Rifle Association, v/hich deals with the full bore 
pistol of 0-32 to o*455-inch calibre, and the 
National Small-Bore Rifle Association, which 
controls the o*22-jnch calibre pistol. 

In learning to shoot, the beginner will find an 
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air pistol a good weapon, provided that he gets 
one with a nice trigger pull: it is very accurate 
at short range and the ammunition is cheap. He 
can then go on to a o*22-inch^single-shot pistol, 
and finally, the o-22-inpch automatic or revolver 
which will give practice i^ ‘rapid fire’. He should 
start at very short ranges, 2 or 3 yards only, and 
use a target that will catch all the shots — there 
is no fun in continually missing. The three 
elements in target shooting are holding, aiming, 
and let-off. The secret of steady holding is to 
have a firm hold of the pistol, but not so tense 
as to make it quiver. A rest should be used at 
'first when firing, but holding the unloaded pistol 
without one should also be practised. 'I’here aie 
two points about aiming; first, to get the fore- 
sight in the exact centre of the notch of the back- 
sight, and to keep the tip*of it level with the top 
of the backsight; secondly, always to aim at 
exactly the same point on the target. The 
trigger should be sejueezed carefully so that the 
aim is not disturbed. This can be practised with 
an empty pistol (but not with an air pistol), and 
it is called ‘dry shooting’. All the best shots 
practise in this way. Shooting with each hand 
ought to be practised equally. 

A good shot is a sale slujt, and there are 
lertain habits that must be formed by anyone 
who docs not want to be a danger to others. An 
air-rifle pellet will carry 100 yards, and the 
0‘22-inch is dangerous at a mile. The bullet will 
bounce off hard surfaces like stones and tree 
trunks, so it is important always to shoot into 
something soft, 'I’he gun should never be pointed 
at anyont:, even in fun. When the gun is picked 
up, it should always be opened to see whether 
it is loaded; in the case of an automatic it is not 
enough to take out the magazine; there is a 
round in the chamber too, and the slide must 
be pulled back to eject this. When at the firing 
point, dthe muzzle should be kept pointing 
towards the target, especially w'hen loading and 
unloading. 

Sec also Rifle Shooting. 

PLANCHETTE, see Fortune-teujng. 

PLAYER-PIANO (Pianola). Attempts to pla> 
piano music by mechanical means w^erc com- 
ifion from the early 19th century. The pianola 
was patented by an American, E. S. Vatcy, in 
1897. This early pianola w^a*^ separate from the 
piano, and was attached to it when required. 


The modern pianola is "the same in principle, 
though it is now always built into the instrutpent. 
The name pianola is in fact the trade J^me 
given to the instrument manufactured by onc^ 
particular firm, though it is often used for 
player-pianos in general. 

By the use of foot bellows a perforated roll^ 
of paper is passed over a cylinder which is 
furnished with small holes. Each aperture of the 
cylinder is connected to a hhmmer, which is set 
in action by w'ind from the apertures, and strikes 
the strings. Most of the standard piano com- 
positions have been arranged on such rolls. 
Levers attached to the woodwork of the key- 
board can be operated to produce differences of 
expression^ and when controlled by a skilful 
player, the mechanical reproduction of music, 
although not equal to a performance by a first- 
rate pianist, is very good. 

Sre also Keyiioard Instruments. 

PLAYING CARDS. No one knows for certain 
wjien or where playing cards originated. One 
story is that they were invented at the French 
court in the 14th century to amuse the mad King 
Charles VI, and another that the great Italian 
artist and scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, invented 
them. 'Fhcrc is even a legend that they were an 
invention of the devil. Another theory is that 
they were brought to Europe from the East by 
the Crusaders, or by wandering gypsy fortune- 
tellers. There is no evidence for any of these 
stories, but it does seem probable that cards 
originated in the East, probably in China. Cards 
are numbered rather like Dominoes, and the 
Kings, Queens, and Jacks arc not unlike some 
of the characters used in Chess (qq.v.). We 
know that games like dominoes and chess w ere 
played in the East, and also that Persians, 
Indians, and Chinese used playing tablets or 
disks as early as the 12th century, w^hich were 
sometimes arranged in ‘suits’, showing royalties, 
rulers, and various emblems. 

European cards have not changed much since 
the 15th century, and apart from slight differ- 
ences, the pack is similar in all the countries of 
Europe. It consists of fifty-two cards, divided 
into four suits of thirteen cards each. Each suit 
has an ace (from Latin as, a unit) which is the 
number i — though in most card games it counts 
the highest. Each suit also has nine cards 
numbered frorn 2 to to, and three picture or 
‘court cards’. These were originally called 
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‘coat cards*, because ’they showed clothed or 
coated figures; but this became corrupted to 
‘coi^jat’- because they were all royal characters. 
They are the Jack, or Knave (number ii), the 
Queen (number 12), and the King (number 13). 
The English pack also includes a Joker, an extra 
unnumbered card, used in some games to repre- 
sent any card of the player’s choice, but not used 
at all in many such games as Bridge or Whist 
(qq.v.). 

The first European cards of which we have 
any record were Italian in design, and were 
called ‘tarots’. They were played with at the 
French court in the 14th century, and were 
evidently hand-painted. The pack was much 
larger than our own, including about seventy- 
eight cards, or sometimes more. Part of the pack 
w'as very like a modern pack, consisting of 
fifty-six cards arranged in four suits of fourteen 
each, nuiniDered in the same way, except that a 
Knight, as well as a King, Queen, and Jack (or 
Valet) was included among the court cards. 
The suits were called Cups, Swords, Money, 

and Batons 
(Clubs). 
The rest ol 
the pack 
was com- 
posed of a 
series of 
emblema- 
tic pictures 
called atouts 
or ‘tarots’, 
which name 
was also 
used for the 
whole pack. 
These pic- 
tures rep- 
resented 
various as- 
pects of life, 
and were 
drawn from 
legend and 
folklore, 
the mean- 
ing of most 
of them 
now being 
lost to us. 
The Devil 


was included, and there were emblematic pictures 
of Death, the Sun, the Moon, cmd so on. There 
was also an extra unnumbered card called Le 
Fou (the fool), cl^rly the ancestor of our Joker. 
The game played withHhesc cards was called 
tarocchi. The emblei^ cards or tarots were 
evidently the original trumps, for they always 
had a special power over the other cards. 

It is likely, but not certain, that our present 
simpler pack was derived from this tarot pack. 
It is thought, however, that the numbered cards 
may have existed separately from the emblem 
pictures, which were probably originally fortune- 
telling cards, and that the two were joined 
together for certain games. In this cas^ a simple 
four-suit pack like our own possibly existed even 
before the complicated tarot pack, and the 
tarots may have been no more than an influence 
upon our own. Although rare, tarot cards arc 
still played with in Hungary, Italy, and parts of 
France. 

* > 

Sometime before, or during the 15th century, 
the French card pack seems to have been 
thoroughly reorganized — exactly why, we do not 
know — and shortly after this, playing cards were 
introduced into England from France. 'Fhere 
is a tradition that a French knight. La Hire, a 
follower of Joan of Arc, was responsible for 
these reforms, and that he also invented the 
game of piquet. The main change was in the 
suit signs: Cups were replaced by Hearts, 
Swords by Pikes, Money by Squares or Dia- 
monds, and Clubs or Batons by Trefoils (I'rom 
the fact that they were drawn rather like clover 
leaves). In the English pack the old name of 
Clubs was retained, and the swords became 
Spades, probably because the symbol looked 
rather like a spade, and the Spanish w'ord for 
swords {espadas) was, perhaps, picked up from 
Spaniards at the English court and confused 
with Spades. In such countries as Sp'iin and 
Italy the old tarot names for the suits were 
retained, and in Germany they were changed 
to Hearts, Acorns (Spades), Bells (diamonds), 
and Leaves (clubs), which seem to be derived 
from the shapes of the symbols. 

When the suit signs were changed, the pack 
also became smaller, the old tarot cards being 
dropped and the fourth picture card, the Knight, 
being left out. Since then no change has been 
made in the composition of the pack, and the 
court cards of the .modern pack are still clad in 
the costume of Henry VIPs reign. Piquet packs. 



THE KING OF BATONS (cLUBS) 

A card from an engraved pack of the l£f..e 
15th or early i6th century, showing the 
Italian suit signs 
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early 19th century for th’e sake of convenience, 
so that when cards were laid on the table, they 
looked the same way up to players on ejicU^de. 
The little index pips at the corners, useful wien, 
the cards are held fanwise in the hand, were 
another later improvement. I’he ornamental 
ace of spades, to be found in all English packs, ^ 
dates from the i8th century, when a duty was 
levied on the actual cards (not on the wrapper 
as now) and this ace was sVlccted to bear the 
Government stamp. The Joker, the descendant 
of Le Fou of the tarot pack, had dropped out ot 
the 15th century pack, but has come back 
recently by way of America, where he was used 
in the game of euchre, which was taken to 
America by French colonists. He plays an 
important part in the game of Poker (q.v.). 
There have been a great many novelty packs, 
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These slu)w the Kiiic; of Acorns, the lo of Leaves, the 2 of 
Hearts, and the lo of Bells 


but the conventional pack of playing cards is 
used for almost all the more important card 
games [see Colour Plate, op. page 112). 

See also Card Games. 

PLAY PRODUCTION. In the theatre, the 
term ‘production’ embraces all the arts and 
crafts that combine to make a finished per- 
formance. I’he players, sceni« artist, and musi- 
cians contribute tlieir talents; the stage staff 
bring their knowledge and skill on the technical 
side. These make up a team which is led by the 
producer, to whom all look to control, guide, and 
balance their cflbrts. 

The staff, apart from the players, needed for 
cl normal production in a theatre consists of 
an experienced stage-manager, assistant stage- 
manager, and call-boy, besides the wardrobe- 
mistress and dressers, and all the technicians — 
electrician, carpenter, fireman, property-master, 
and scenc-shil'ters. There may also be a stage- 


including no cards under a 7, were specially director, who ranks next to the producer, and in 
made, <ind wci e particularly popular on the an elaborate production, more than one assistant 


continent in the iblli century when taxes were stage-manager. 

levied according to the number of cards in a T he stage-director makes himself familiar with 
pack. Piquet packs were used also for such games the entire production, in order to take as much 
as ecarte and euchre. as possible off the shoulders of the producer. 


As cards became more generally used, stencils 
and later wood blocks replaced hand-painting, 
and some changes took place in the design. The 
design on English cards gradually became stan- 
dardized, and now each of the court cards has 
its own distinctive head, face, and costume, the 
same in every pack. The doul^le head, a marked 
characteristic of these, was introduced in the 


leaving him free to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of the acting. lie deputes rosponsibifity 
for the mass of detail to the right department. 
The stage-manager during rehearsals is ‘on the 
book’, that is, he is following the script, prompt- 
ing the actors, and marking in every move and 
cue for effects oh the blhiik interleaves which are 
left between every page of the prompt copy of 
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the play. Tlie assistam stage-manager is a very 
har 4 -workcd member of the staff. There is 
almost.notliing he may not be called upon to do, 
^ from buy ing a pq^rrot in a cage to organizing a 
realistic storm from .a wind machine, an iron 
sheet, a bucket of water, some rice, and a piece 
of glass. The assistant stage-manager takes relief 
duty on the book, both at rehearsals and per- 
formances, as this needs great alertness and 
concentration. He 'is also responsible for setting 
and clearing the stage and directing the stage 
hands. Theatre lighting being very elaborate 
{see Stage Design), a highly qualified electrician 
is employed: indeed, it is illegal to use the full 
switch-board lighting unless he is in charge, 
sufficient liglit for rehearsals being obtained 
from a sej^arate control. 'I’he electrician is given 
lighting plots by the producer to indicate where 
the focal points of interest will bo, and where 
special lighting must be brouglit to bear. lie 
needs also a precise picture of the sequence of 
lighting that will be required and dimensions 
and colourings. He then works out his own plot 
6n squared paper, using combinations of light, 
from spot-lights in the f ront of the proscenium, 
from overhead battens, footlights, and perches 
(floodlights from ♦the two down-stage corners), 
and movable standard lamps or strips of lamps. 
A lighting rehearsal is generally called shortly 
before the first dress rehearsal, at which all the 
lighting effects are tried out with the scenery, 
and the plots finally co-ordinated with the 
[prompt book. The switch-board is usually built 
over the prompt corner, and is reached by a 
ladder on the side wall, so that the prompter can 
give warnings and cues by means of a cue light 
on the switch-board. I’he stage-carpenter makes 
all the paraphernalia that may be needed in a 
play, and which it would be quite impossible 
to buy. Dragons, rocks, caverns, banners, plat- 
forms to roll on and off the stage, trick doors — he 
has to be able to turn his hand to anything, and 
to make it work. He has ahv^ays to use judge- 
ment in holding the balance between lightness 
in W'cight, for convenience in handling at speed, 
and good workmanship that will not let the 
actors down. In fact, he must not only be in- 
genious, but also first-class as a craftsman. Very 
few theatres nowadays have facilities for making 
and painting their own scenery on the spot. The 
Birmingham Repertoiy, a very small theatre, 
has its own workshops und paint frames; but 
the scenery for big theatres takes so much space 


that this is not usually practical. Backcloths, 
‘flats’, even doors and windows, are generally 
built to order by one of the big firms that 
specialize in this^work. The property-master is 
alvways present at the side of the stage during 
performances. Properties or ‘props’, that is, all 
the .small accessories u.scd in the play, such as 
trays or books, are kept in the property room 
until a short time before the opening of the act 
in which they are used. The proper ty-mastcr 
makes his own lists, and act by act he puts the 
things out on a table near the entrance where 
they will be needed. 

Four weeks is the usual time given to rehearsal 
for a first-class professional production. Many 
have to do with less, Repertory Companies 
fq.v.) often with much less. But less than four 
weeks’ rehearsal, thougli it often produces sur- 
prisingly good results, is bound to result in a 
rather superficial and unfinished produedon. 
Nothing but financial necessity justifies it. It is, 
nevertheless, possible to ovei -rehearse a l^lay 
and drag it out over too long a period, so that 
stalencss sets in, and vital enthusiasm is lost. 
The usual working hours are from 10.30 a.ni. 
till 5.30 p.m. with a midday break. Producers 
vary in the way they allot the lime; but there is 
always a reading of the play first of all, when 
the producer outlines his ideas, and lays down 
the lines on which he wants the play developed. 
The actors thus have plenty of time to give a 
good deal of thought to their parts before the 
first rehearsal. 

At the first rehearsal the producer gives the 
actors the dimensions in which they v%ill play; 
he places substitutes of some kind for all the 
furniture they will have, and makes them walk 
through the opening scenes, marking in pencil 
all the moves given to them. The producer 
should have a clear picture in his mind before 
starling to rehearse, although he may fijnd that 
he can improve on this very much as the acting 
develops. It is impossible to visualize fully the 
effect of a scene until it is actually rehearsed. So 
at the start the actors arc given such key direc- 
tions as seem essential and dramatically right, 
and from this basic conception, the shape and 
colour of the play is gradually built up. Early 
rehearsals arc necessarily slow and heavy work, 
needing concentration and patience. At th‘is 
stage it is usual to take each scene through twice 
in succession, to n),ake sure that the foundations 
have been clearly understood. The producer 
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, Mcmbrrs of the Birmingham Repertory Company rehearsing The Boy David by J. M. Barrie 

The Birmingham Post and Mail 


will lake the cast riglit througli the play in this 
way, so that all have a sense of the sequence of 
scenes and the proportions of the pla> as a \\ hole. 

After this, the actors begin to fit into place, 
and the drama begins to emeige. Instead of lay 
hgures, living characters are speaking and mov- 
ing. 7’he dialogue begins to sparkle, argument 
develops force, and type reacts against type. The 
players aje ‘getting into the skin of the parts'. 
A ^^isc producer uses, as far as possible, the 
contribution that his cast can bring in the way 
of creative imagination, fitting it into the scheme. 
Sometimes he will gain inspiration from an 
actor, and be able to develop with good effect 
an idea suggested by some poignant phrasing or 
slriking*gesture. But he w'ill also have to prune 
and control the acting so as to keep true pro- 
portion. Minor points must not be over- 
emphasized; effects must be used with economy 
if they arc to be telling ; the pace of a scene must 
not be sacrificed to an overdose of comedy. 
Characterization must be consistent. 

Once the technical lines have been smoothly 
st;t, it is usual to devote a long rehearsal to run- 
ning right through the play to remind the cast 
of the proportions. After this, individual scenes 
arc gone over again and agaiA in detail. This is 


usually a time when everyone gels depressed. All 
know what they are striving for, and all arc 
aware of how very far short of their mental 
pictin e their performance falls. Gi adually, how- 
ever, the whole play begins to take shape. Fresh 
cnthiisiasin enters into producer and cast, and 
increases at each rehearsal up to the production 
of the jday -\n ith the probable exception of the 
first dress rehearsal. As this is the first occasion 
when all the sides of the production are brought 
together, there is much that can go wrong. For 
this reason there should be at least three dress 
rehearsals, and as it is impossible to gauge the 
effects, especially of comedy, without an audi- 
ence, it is usual to invite a small, carefully 
chosen number of friends to watch the final 
dress rehearsal, which should be run through 
without interruption just as at the performance. 

See also Acting; Stage Design. 

Sec also Vol. XII : Drama. 

PLEASURE CRUISING. When Drake re- 
turned to England from sailing round the world 
in his tiny ship, the Golden Hind (so tiny that 
she would fit comfortably between the Queen 
Elizabeth^ funnels), hcc^ertainly did not think of 
his voyage as a pleasure cruise, and w'ould have 
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found it hard to believe that one day people 
would encircle the globe in ships just for the 
enjoyment of the sea and the sights of strange 
lands. 

Cruising in ships began when, for the sake of 
seeing the world, people started accompanying 
vessels engaged on regular trade-routes. Nothing 
was organized, and no shore excursions were 
arranged ; but the traveller had his fill of sea air 
and visited whatever interesting ports of call the 
ship’s route included. Shortlv before the First 
World War some shipping companies began to 
realize that many more people would take 
advantage of such trips if the cruises were pro- 
pejly organized, and if a ship were detached 
from regular service for the purpose. It was not, 
however, until the early 1920’s that modern 
pleasure cruising with its carefully planned 
itineraries really became established. The 
famous Cunarder Maur^ttinia of 1907, for 22 
years the fastest liner on the North Atlantic, 


made a 6 weeks’ cruise to the Mediterranean 
from New York in 1923. Year by year cruising 
gained favour among people who wanted a sea 
holiday which included visits to interesting 
places. Cruises Were varied in length to suit 
all pockets, from a week-end to the Scottish 
lochs to a 6 months’ world cruise. Among the 
most popular were the 14, 18, and 21 day 
cruises to the Mediterranean or Scandinavia. No 
detail was overlooked, and companies’ agents in 
the ports organized transport to convey pas- 
sengers to as many places of interest as possible 
during the ship’s stay in a port, which was 
usually about 24 hours. Some cruising liners 
explored the Norwegian fjords, wending their 
way between great, sheer cliffs to drop anchor 
in the quiet, deep waters at the head of one of 
those fascinating inlcts^of the sea. 

On the ship hcrselfa variety of entertainments, 
such as dances, fancy-dress competitions, quiz 
programmes, and treasure-hunts waih clues 
hidden all over the ship, were arranged for 
passengers. The great event of any cruising liner 
going south of the Equator is the famous ‘cross- 
ing the line’ ceremony, at which Neptune holds 
court to initiate into his kingdom all those 
‘landlubbers’ who are crossing the line for the 
first time. With elaborate mock ceremony, the 
victims are lathered with soap and shaved with 
a wooden razor by Neptune’s assistants; then 
they arc ducked in a bath of water. Each victim 
is presented with a certificate explaining his 
initiation in grand language. This custom is 
believed to be very old, going back to the days 
before scientific navigation. It was then the 
custom to duck new apprentices every time 
important capes or islands were passed, to im- 
press these landmarks on their minds. Later, it 
became associated with crossing the Equator, 
and adapted as an entertainment for passengers. 

Cruising, a luxury type of travel, naturally 
takes some time to recover fully alter a great 
world war. Many of the large passenger liners 
were sunk during the Second World War, and 
although new ships are gradually being built, all 
British ships, in particular, are so fully occupied 
in carrying peoples and commodities about the 
world that they cannot be spared for cruises 
from Britain. Also there are problems of money 
exchange and limitations on the amount of 
money which can be spent in foreign places. 
However, early in 1949, to assist in Britain’s 
economic recovci^ by earning dollars, the 
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Cuniird White Star Liner Mauretania was taken 
oiriier Atlantic route between Southampton and 
New York to make a series of South American 
cruises from New York. This idea was further 
developed when three of the Company’s ships 
spent the early months of the year cruising from 
America. As the after effects of a world war are 
overcome, it should become possible again for 
more and more people to enjoy pleasure cruises 
with their variety of attractions. 

See also Dfck Games. 

PLEASURE GROUNDS, see Fairs; Parks and 
Gardens. 

POINT-TO-POINT RAGES. It is recorded 
that in the year 1752, in the county of Cork, 
Ireland, a Mr. O’Callaghan challenged a Mr. 
blake to a cross-country race on horseback ‘from 
the church of Buttevant to the spire of St. Leger 
Church, a distance of 4J miles’. It soon became 
fashionable among hlinting men to demonstrate 
the superiority of their own horses by challeng- 
• iiig fellow sportsmen to similar races ‘for a purse 
of sovereigns or a hogshead of wine’. These 
races usually started I'rom a given point, and 
finished at some clearly definable landmark, 
such as a church spire or steeple; and consc- 
qucnlly they came to be known as ‘point-to- 
point steeplechases’. 


Thibughout the 19th gentury there was’ an 
increasing tendency for steeplechases and point- 
to-point raocs to become distinct and sepatate 
forms of sport. The purely ‘stccplechasing’ 
element gradually lost its informal character, 
bnd became absorbed into the realm of thorough- 
bred racing, and was conducted as a professional 
sport. Point-to-point races, however, have pre- 
served their local character, and are held to-day 
by every Hunt in the British Isles at the close 
of the hunting-season. The original idea of a 
comparatively straight course between two fixed 
points proved unsatisfactory from the spectators’ 
point 6f view: as a result of this, and because 
of the wide popularity of point-to-point races, 
courses are now usually laid out on a circular 
or triangular basis, with properly constructed 
jumps or ‘fences’. There has been, however, no 
departure from the original rule of point-to- 
point races — namely, that they should be run 
‘over a fair hunting country’. 

Point- to-points arc run under an amateur code 
of rules. Only bona-fide hunters which have 
been regularly hunted during the past season 
may be entered. They may be ridden cither by 
the owner or (in nomination races) by his or her 
nominee. In the early days of point-to-points no 
distinction was made in the weights which horses 
had to carry, since the races were designed as a 
test of the stamina and endurance of hunters. 
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The first fence in the Masters’ Nomination Race * • 
• W, W, Rouch & Co, 
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ro-day, however, entries arc sometimes divided 
into welter-weights (horses carrying 13 stone and 
upvvards) and light-weights (horses carrying less 
than 13 stone). A typical point-to-point ‘card’ 
includes such events as a Nomination Race, 
Farmers’ Race, Novices’ Race, Ladies’ Race, and 
Adjacent Hunts Race, the latter being open, as 
its name implies, to members of neighbouring 
Hunts. 

See also IIoksf.-racing; Hunting, History of; Riding. 

POKER is very popular throughout the English- 
speaking world, especially in the United States 
of America, where it is sometimes written of as 
‘I’he Great American Game’. Poker clubs have 
published their proceedings as if they were 
learned societies, and whole volumes of stories 
exist about ‘poker schools’. Some of the terms 
of the game have spread into more general use 
in cards, and some, such as ‘four-flusher’, mean- 
ing a player who cheats in declaring his hand, 
into colloquial speech. 

The origins of the game are obscure; the first 
known reference to it is in 1834, but it probal^ly 
developed from Brag, about which a ballad 
exists published in 1730, and which was de- 
scribed by Hoyle, our first authority on cards, in 
1751. Like many much older games, poker is 
based on the laws of chance, success depending 
upon a knowledge of the odds against any one 
of the five-card hands turning up, and on the 
ability to avoid betting against odds that arc too 
heavy. Habitual players discount the value of 
bluff, which may reveal their hands to their 
opponents, and prefer to maintain a ‘poker- face’, 
completely devoid of any tell-tale expression. 

I'he game is played with a normal pack of 
cards, by up to seven players. The dealer, A, 
gives each player five cards in turn; on the 
dealer’s left, before looking at his cards, puts an 
agreed stake, called the ‘ante’, into the pool. All 
now look at their hands. C, on R’s left, can retire 
from the game or stake at least twice the ante. 
The remaining players then choose in turn 
whether to ‘come in’ (by staking as much as the 
last man to bet), to raise the stake (by betting 
nxorc up to an agreed limit), or to retire. B can 
now stake an amount equal to that by which 
the last man to bet exceeded his necessary ante, 
or he can ‘raise’ and stake more, or he can retire 
and forfeit his ante. The remaining players have 
the same choice, until tfifc bets^of all those who 
remain in play arc equal. 


Tlic players now throw away as many cards 
as they wish and receive in turn the same 
number of fresh cards from the pack. Once 
again the ante-man, B, either stakes or retires, 
and in turn the remaining players cither equal 
the previous bet and ‘sec’ the better, raise it, or 
retire. So play goes on. Finally, cither all the 
players except one will have retired, in which 
case he takes the pool without showing his hand ; 
or several players remain with equal bets in the 
pool waiting to ‘see’ each other; they show their 
hands and the highest wins. 

Hands rank as follows: Straight flush: 5 of the 
same suit in sequence. Fours: for example, /\ jacks*, 

1 odd card. Full House: for example, 3 kings, 

2 fives. Flush: 5 of the same suit, not in sequence. 
Straight: 5 cards, of any suit, in sequence. 
Threes: for example 3 eights, 2 odd cards. 
Two pairs: for example, 2 aces, 2 fours, i odd 
card. One pair, and 3 odd cards. There are 
many different versions of the standard game of 
draw poker described; in particular, jokers or 
other cards may be declared ‘wild’ and represent 
any rank or suit. 

See also (]ard Gamls; Playinc; Cards. 

POLE VAULT, Athletics, Field Events. 

POLKA, sfe Ballroom-dancing. 

POLO* ‘At Shighur I first saw the game of the 
Ghaughan. ... It is in fact hockey on horseback.’ 
Thus wrote a traveller in Kashmir in the year 
1842. But the first reference to chaughariy mean- 
ing ‘a stick or mallei’, occurs in a Persian manu- 
script of 525 B.C., and it is from this primitive 
game that modern polo has been developed. 
Even if the refinement of a code of rules has 
been added to the modern game, early Persian 
paintings prove quite clearly that the equip- 
ment used to-day differs hardly at all from that 
used by the ancient Persians. It is probably 
true to say, therefore, that polo is the oldest 
surviving stick-and-ball game. Its name is pro- 
bably derived from the Tibetan word puluy a 
ball. 

From Persia the game spread eastwards to 
Kashmir, Tibet, and China, and westwards to 
Egypt and Turkey; but, as with many mounted 
sports, it was in India that polo was first really 
developed. In 1862 the game was taken up by 
British Army officers stationed there, and was 
eventually brou^nt to England by the loth 




rOLO •PLAYERS IN INK PAl RIOTIC CUP BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND AT HURLINGllAM, 1 923 
The player on the right iji just making a back-hand stroke 
JV. IV. Rouch CS Co. 

Hussars. The fust recorded match in tliis country 
was played at Hounslow with the aid of im- 
provised sticks and a billiards ball. The game 
was taken up enthusiastically, and shortly after- 
wards, in 1874, a governing body, known as the 
Hurlingham Club, was formed, which laid down 
the first code of rules. They were redrafted by 
an international committee in 1921. 

The rules of polo require that the game shall 
be played on a ground measuring not less than 
250 yards in length by 200 yards in width, if 
the sides arc unboarded, or 160 yards in width 
if boarded. A typical ground, such as the former 
Hurlingham ground, measures 300 yards by 185 
yards. It is the practice in this country to have 
1 1 -inch boards along each side of the ground in 
order to keep the ball in play. At cither end of 
tiie ground arc two goal-posts 8 yards wide. 

A game consists of seven periods, or ‘chukkers’, 
each of 8 minutes, with an interval of 3 minutes 
beU\een each, to allow players to rest their 
ponies or, if necessary, to change them. The ball 
is made of willow wood, measuring 3} inches 
in diameter, rather larger than a cricket ball; 
while a typical stick weighs about 18 ounces and 
consists of a handle approximately 54 inches 
long, with a 9-inch, mallet-shaped head. 

The game is played between two teams of 
four players each, numbered from i to 4. 
Numbers i and 2 arc the forw’ards, Number 3 
4852.9 
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is the ^alf-back, and Number 4, who acts as a 
kind of pivot for his team, is the back. Number 
4, while primarily a defender, must always be 
ready to turn from defence to attack. His func- 
tion is to keep the ball well up-field, to take long 
shots at goal, and, whenever possible, to make 
a ‘run*. One of his chief preoccupations is to rid 
himself of the attentions of the opposing Number 
I, whose task is to harass him as much as possible 
and to shut him out of the garae. The rules of the 
game permit obstruction and ‘riding-off’, pro- 
vided that, in the view of the umpire, these do 
not constitute dangerous play. The functions of 
Number 3 are to give the maximum protection 
to his own back, to keep track of the opposing 
Number 2,^ and to be ready to take his own 
back’s place if the latter should take the ball 
up-field. Number 2 is the most important 
member of the team, with a, roving commission 
and a purely attacking role. At the start of the 
game, the ball is placed in the centre of the field, 
and the players line up, each team behind its 
owji goal-posts. When the flag is dropped, the 
forwards of each side gallop to the centre to try 
to secure the ball. Should a player break a stick, 
as often happens, he must himself gallop to the 
appointed place to obtain a rie\/ one; if he drops 
his stick, he must recover it himself without help 
— and he must not touch the ball while dis- 
mounted 

In the early days of polo it was normal for 
players to be mounted on very small ponies 
measuring little more than 12 hands. As the 
game grew in popularity in Army circles, officers 
used their own chargers; this practice continued 
in England until the Hurlingham Club laid 
down that ponies should not exceed 14.2 hands. 
This height restriction was abolished in 1916, 
and it is now generally accepted that a high- 
quality polo pony should be a thoroughbred 
animal of about 15 hands. The qualities required 
of a pony arc that it should be robust and 
courageous; it must be exceptionally handy — 
capable of turning suddenly, pulling up from a 
gallop, and starting off at a gallop again; it must 
answer instantaneously to the rider’s signals and 
must be capable of swerving to the left or rioplit 
at a canter. A really good pony thoroughly 
enjoys the game and learns to know what will 
be expected of him. 

Sec also Horses; Riding. 

PONIES, see Horses; Pony Club; Riding. 
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A PONY BRING PREPARED FOR THE RING AT THE ASHFORD VALLEY HUNT PONY CLUBS SHOW, AT BENRNDEN, KENT, 194^ 

Sport and General 


PONY CLUB. Ill Kj'-ig lliis Club was founded 
by the Institute of the Horse. When, in i947> 
the Institute was incorporated into the newly 
formed British Horse Society, the Society 
remained as the parent body of the Club. 

The official object of the Club is ‘to encourage 
young people to ride and enjoy all kinds of sport 
connected with horses and riding, to instil in 
them the proper care of their animals, and to 
offer them the opportunity of receiving instruc- 
tion of a higher class and on more orthodox lines 
than many of them can obtain individually’. All 
boys and girls who arc under 17 years of age 
arc eligible for membership, and those between 
17 and 21 may become associates. There arc 
altogether more than 20,000 members. 

The Club is divided into some 200 branches 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. As 
far as possible the area of a branch is the same 
as that of a ‘country’ hunted by a pack of fox- 
hounds, although branoh'es artf also formed in 
non-hunting areas. Branches of the Pony Club 


thrive in Australia, New Zealand, South AOica, 
Kenya, Canada, and the United States of 
America. In charge of each branch is a District 
Commissioner, who is an official of the British 
Horse Society, and who is also a member of the 
Local Committee of the branch concerned. 
There is also a Pony Club Organization Com- 
mittee, which is in the control of the British 
Horse Society. 

The Club has many activities, of which tlic 
most important is the Working Rally. At these 
functions emphasis is laid on instruction, as 
much for backward children and beginners as 
for more experienced riders. There are lessons 
in jumping and riding, followed by mounted 
games and sports. Members and associates arc 
invited to enter for the Pony Club tests, which 
arc four, graded in difficulty, and for which 
Efficiency Certificates arc awarded. These tests 
vary from time to time; but in general they con- 
sist of moderately searching demands as to the 
knowledge and practice of equitation and horse- 
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mastership. Apart from these examinations 
there arc three tests known as the ‘best-trained 
pony tests’, in which pony and rider are required 
to perform elementary school movements. At 
the Pony Club camps instruction is given, among 
other matters, in the care of the horse in the open. 

Competitions, open to members of the Club, 
are frequently held at County and local shows. 
In the hunting season, members, who have 
learned much from the instruction given by 
Masters of Hounds at specially arranged child- 
ren’s meets, assist in such matters as closing gates, 
and reporting damaged fences, straying stock, 
a*nd any other mishap. Although much pleasure, 
in the way of Gymkhanas (q.v.), hunter trials, 
and show jumping, comes the way of the mem- 
bers of the GIuJd, its underlying and essential 
motive is to give sound instruction in all branches 
of eejuitation and horsemastership, by means of 
mounted lessons, films, and lectures. 

See alsg Riding; Hor^s; Fox Hunting. 

POODLE, see Dogs, Breeds of, Section 5, 
PRIZE FIGHTING, see Boxing, History of. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS, see Concerts, 

TUB’ GAMES. Even to-day the bar of the local 
inn is a kind of club and sometimes the only 
place of recreation for many countrymen. This 


was even more so 50 years ago, and for many 
centuries before that. Before the cinema and 
the radio, *and before the local bus services 
started, a man who wanted entertainment after 
Jiis day’s work could find it only at his local inn. 
Small wonder then that games were invented 
or improvised to pass the hours from sundown 
to bedtime. Some of these games have dis- 
appeared ; some are fast disappearing. A few of 
them have grown in popularity, and have been 
taken up by people who do not go to ‘pubs’ at 
all, even to the extent of international contests. 

There are now two kinds of games played in 
‘pubs’ : games which were adopted from outside, 
and games which have been invented in the bar 
itself. Of tbe former kind are all Card Games, 
some of which are older than English history, 
and Chess, Draughts, and Dominoes (qq.v.). 
Card games are played with great vigour and 
enthusiasm — and you may often see old and 
greasy cards banged down triumphantly on the 
table during a hand at Nap. Drau:.;hts is some- 
tiroes seen; but as it is a game for two, and not 
a round game in which a number of men can 
join with the good-fellowship proper to the 
place, it is not universally popular. In some 
parts of the British Isles, particularly in the 
border country, Dominoes is the principal game. 

But it is the other games, those improvised in the 
‘pubs’ themselves, which are the most interest- 
ing. At present Darts (q.v.), has outstripped 
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them all. It is not as old as ‘Shove-Ha’ Penny’ 
or ‘Shuffle-Board’; but it has almost ousted this 
from its place before the inn fire. No one can 
say where or when it was first played, but it 
probably originated in the throwing of some 
primitive home-made darts at the round end of 
a beer-barrel. Shove Ha’ Penny, or ‘Shove 
Groats’ as it was earlier called, was such a 
favourite pastime with the legal ‘Gentlemen of 
the Temple’ in Henry VIII’s time, and they 
wasted so much time and money on it, that a law 
was passed against their playing it. It is easy 
to guess how the game started: men would take 
bets with one another on the accuracy with 
which they could give a push with the open 
hand to a coin, the tip of which hadjaeen placed 
just over the edge of the table. Now it has 
become standardized, with a board made of 
very smooth wood*, or slate, divided into cross- 
strips, into each of which the player must push 
his coin from the bottom edge. He has to ‘fill’ 
each division of the board — that is to say, get 
three disks cleanly into each, so that their rj.ms 
do not cut the boundary line. If he puts a coin 
into a division which he has already filled, but in 
which his opponent wants a score, it is chalked 
up to the opponent. It is a highly skilled and 
most exciting contest. 

Another fine old ‘pub’ game is ‘Daddlums’. 
This consists in throwing across the room a round 
disk of wood called the ‘cheese’, which is aimed 
at ninepins standing on the table with a ‘collar’ 
behind them. Daddlums is becoming rare now; 
but a much more modern and elementary form 
of it called ‘Table Skittles’ may still be seen, 
particularly in the West Country. In this the 
ninepins stand at one end of a table, and at the 
other — the thrower’s end — is a vertical rod, to 
the top of which is attached a string with a ball. 
The player must throw the b^ill and string with 
a swinging motion to knock over the ninepins — 
if possible all of them in his three throws. 
Another ninepin game, Skittles (q.v.) is also 
now vanishing, because the long, specially built 
alleys which accommodate it have been found to 
serve more profitable purposes as garages or 
dtince-halls, or even as kennels for racing grey- 
hounds. But a few skittle-alleys remain in 
Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. 

In many rural inns ‘Quoits* is still a favourite 
game, though this is now more popular among 
Deck Games (q.v.) on •board Ship. There is a 
central spike, with an inner and an outer pan 


about it, and the player throws four quoits. The 
spike counts five, the inner pan two, the outer 
one: and a game consists of ‘once round the 
peg-board’. ‘Ripgs’ is played by throwing rings 
over hooks on a diamond-shaped board hung 
on the wall, each hook having its appropriate 
number value. ‘Ring the Bull’, a very ancient 
pastime which is fast disappearing, consists of 
swinging a ring on a cord in such a way that it 
\vill drop over a hook on a high beam, the player 
having ten shots a turn. 

These games have onjy traditional rules — no 
governing bodies, no conventions or complexi- 
ties, no squabbling over players, no bribery, no 
colours, no newspaper controversies. I’here is 
little spite or jealousy in them, and the only 
gambling lies in the glass of beer which the loser 
buys for the winner. Tt is the games themselves 
which are worth while. 

PUNCH AND JUDY. The red and white 
striped box of the Punch and Judy stage is still 
familiar and popular at the seaside and at fails. 
With his squeaky voice, hump back, and hook 
nose. Punch has, for many centuries arid in man\ 
countries, beaten his wife, thrown his baby out 
of the window, and killed the hangman. Indeed, 
his is so old a story that no one can be quite 
certain when or where he first appeared. Among 
the comic masks worn by Roman actors was one 
which had his typical build and features, and he 
may have been one of the clown figures associated 
with the popular Roman comedians Maccus and 
Bucco. His name may come from the latc- 
Latin term pullicenus^ meaning chickeft, used for 
the arrogant, ‘strutting cock’ type of Roman 
comic character. But his history is not con- 
tinuous from Roman times, and it is most 
probable that Punch as we know him developed, 
as did Harlequin and Columbine, from a 
character in the Italian Cpmmedia dell’ Arte {sec 
Harlequinade and Pantomime). In the plays 
of this tradition there is the stock figure of the 
rogue and practical joker, and when the plays 
were presented in France in the i6th century 
Pulcinella, as he was then called, acquired the 
distinguishing features of the hook nose and 
hump back. His character was also changed 
from that of a country clown to the more 
malicious and satirical Polichinelle. He grew 
so popular that he became in France a wooden 
puppet, as well as a type for the living actor; 
and it was from I^rancc that he was first brought 
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PIJNITNG. Punting a boat 
means propelling it with a 
long pole which is thrust 
against the river bed or bot- 
tom. It is sometimes used 
for manoeuvring barges and 
other heavy craft in confined 
waters: on the Norfolk Broads, 
for instance, boatmen often 
propel their ‘wherries’ (sail- 
ing barges) for short distances, 
by ‘quanting’ with very long, 
heavy poles called ‘quant- 
poles*. Punting, however, is 
primarily a recreation, car- 
ried on more than anywhere 
else on the River Thames 
from Teddington upwards to 
the Chertvell at Oxford, and 
also on the Cam at Cam- 
bridge. Punting lequires 
water of a reasonably con- 
A PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW , Slant and not excessive depth, 

From an 18th-century coloured engraving and a hard bottom —for if 

the pole becomes stuck in 

to England. I'he puppet Punch had become imid or weeds, the punter is liable either to lose 
a familiar figure in England by the 18th century, it or to he dragged overboard.* 
during which period he acciuired a whole sup- A punt is a flat-bottomed boat without stem, 
porting cast of diminutive actors of both sexes keel, or stern-post; and the width at each end 
-- kings, queens, waiting-maids, rope-dancers, must be at least one-half the width at the widest 
geese, and many more. J'o-day the number of point. It is, in fact, more or less square-ended, 
liis companions has dwindled to his wife Judy, The average Thames pleasure punt is about 26 
the Doctor, the Hangman (usually called Jack feet long, with a beam or breadth of about 3 
Ketch), and the *taunting, bragging Scara- feet; riicing punts are usually about 2 feet 
mouche. The faithful Dog Toby is supposed to longer and i foot narrower. The pole, which is 
frighten away the devil with the bells on his fiill. usually made of spruce, is about 13 ft. 6 in. long 
None of these characters has so long and and is lipped with a V -shaped metal fitting, 
varied a history as Punch himself. Judy has To-day ij-inch outside diameter duralumiji 
apparently no predecessor in the Commedia dell’ tubing is also used. The punter stands about 
Arte, as have the Doctor and Scaramouche, but three-quarters of the w ay towards the stern of 
is the unchanging comic type of the nagging the craft on the port or starboard side, and lets 
w'ife. Scaramouche, the braggart, makes his the pole slide through his hands until it touches 
appearance in England in the late 17th century; the bottom. Ihe angle at which he starts this 
the Hangman, Jack Ketch, was named after a movement is judged so as to bring the low^er end 
larnous and very clumsy public executioner w’ho just astern of him as it touches the bottom; 
died in 1686. They arc of little importance therefore, when the ‘shove’ is started, the pole 
compared with Punch, and merely provide is approximately at an angle of 45® to the bottohi 
occasions for Punch’s displays of temper and his and the punier. If his craft has ‘way on*, the 
ingenious escapes from punishment for his mis- punter thrusts the pole well forward to allow 
deeds, for which one cannot help but admire time for it to reach the bottom. He then thrusts 
him, villain though he is. astern with both arms, ^taking a step in the same 

c , „ ^ direction with the righf foot. At the end of a 

mime stroke, lie pulls the pole forw'ard almost hori- 
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zontally above the ^Pv-atcr, either gathering it 
hai\d over hand, or by a sharp jerk throwing it 
forward so that it slides through his fingers. As 
it comes up, lliQ lower end is brought forward 
ready to re-enter the water at the correct angle,, 
and at the same moment the feet are brought 
neatly together. As an alternative, he may ‘walk 
the punt’ by entering the pole near the bow and 
following it, pushing all the way, until he 
reaches the stern ; but this is not considered good 
style. 

Steering is probably the most difficult part of 
punting. If a punter wants to steer his ^iraft to 
the left, he puts his pole into the water a foot or 
so away from the side of the boat, and, while 
making his stroke, draws the stern /)f the punt 
towards the pole, even allowing the pole to go 
slightly underneath the stern; but he must take 
care not to get the«polc caught under the punt 
or he may be pulled out of the boat. If he wants 
to steer to the right, then during the stroke he 
pushes the stern slightly away from the pole. It 
is impoi tant not to get a ‘swing’ on the boatf as 
this is difficult to stop. A punt moving wdth the 



A PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW AT JJUE RODNEY YOUTH CENTRE, 
LIVERPOOL. This shows thr glove puppet stage from the 
back. Picture Post 


Stream should always give way to one moving 
against it; but all punts, when poled, have the 
right of way over boats propelled by oars or 
other means. , 

There is an old print -showing Thames water- 
men punt racing at \Yindsor in 1793, ‘in honour 
of the Prince of Wales’s Birth Day’. But as an 
amateur sport punting dates from the founda- 
tion of the Thames Punting Club in 1885, and 
the institution of the Amateur Championship in 
the following year. The world speed record for 
punting is 8-05 miles per hour. It was made in 
1896 by T. B. Rixon, using a specially built 
racing punt, 34 ft. 4 in. long, only 14J in. wide, 
and weighing between 40 and 50 pounds. The 
Amateur Championship now takes place at the 
Bray Reach at Maidenhead on the last Saturday 
of August every year/ The length of the course 
is J mile. In 1949 the Professional Punting 
Championship was held over the same course. 

PUPPETS. The word ‘puppet’ comes from the 
Italian pupa^ meaning a doll ; puppets are made 
to represent human beings or animals and, by 
being manipulated either with the finger or by 
strings, they are made to mime the actions of a 
play, to the accompaniment of dialogue, and 
often of music and other effects. 

The puppet theatre was well known and 
highly developed in most of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the world. Little terra-cotta dolls with 
jointed limbs, some with rods projecting from 
their heads, have been found in the tombs of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the coun- 
tries of the Far East have had puppets for 
many centuries. In Java, for instance, there are 
many varieties, all elaborate and all with a very 
early origin. Shadow puppets, carved from the 
hides of animals, and connected with Ancestor 
Worship (q.v. Vol. I), have been traced bark 
as far as the 7th century in Java, and are prob- 
ably older than that. The puppets are held 
high above the head on wooden sticks, so that 
their shadows are projected on to a screen. Later 
than these arc the figures carved from soft wood, 
which arc more realistic in appearance than the 
exaggeratedly thin and angular shadow puppets, 
and are watched by the audience not as shadows 
but in reality. At /irst they were carved only in 
double-sided relief, then later in the round. They 
were dressed in real clothes from the waist 
down, and manipulated by a rod through the 
centre of the body. 



Shakf^ V . Shav a puppet play by georgb Bernard shaw 
Performed by the puppets oi' Waldo S. Lanchester’s Puppet I’heatre. Planet News Ltd. 


It became the custom in many places for 
actors to imitate the puppets, wearing masks of 
skin or light wood held by a strap gripped in the 
teeth. All the words were spoken by the mani- 
j)ulator, and the dialogue was accompanied by 
music. There were variations on this practice, 
in which jthc actors had their features painted 
like masks, and sometimes spoke the dialogue 
themselves. China and Japan, too, had their 
tiadition of dancing dolls, which, in the i6th 
century, performed popular ballads and short 
plays. Some of these dolls were nearly life-size, 
each with two or even three manipulators, who 
stayed in view of the audience. In Japan the 
puppet stage was highly developed during the 
1 7th century, and played its part in the invention 
of much stage machinery. It was for the puppet 
stage, for instance, that the revolving stage is 
said to have been first devised there, and scenery 
painted in perspective. 

In medieval Europe puppets were popular in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England. They 
were probably introduced to other countries 
from Italy, where they were used by the Church 
for representing religious seCnes such as the 
Nativity. Tales of chivalry and comedy were 


performed by travelling showmen, and puppet 
clowns copied from local types and possibly from 
the Commedia dell’ Arte {see HARiJ':Q.t^iNADE 
AND Pantomime) were included. Some of 
these dolls were ‘glove’ puppets, worked by the 
hands concealed under the costume; otliers were 
jointed and worked by strings threaded through 
the limbs. The term ‘marionette’ came, by the 
17th century, to be applied particularly to the 
lull-length jointed figure suspended from strings. 
All kinds w^ere well known all over Europe. 
In England there were puppet performances, 
showing miracle plays and Bible episodes as 
ambitious as the Creation and the Flood. They 
continued in unbroken popularity, becoming 
more elaborate, until in the 19th century in 
France and Italy they were even made to per- 
form Opera and Ballet. 

Both on the film and television screen pupp^jts 
can be used to produce a variety of unusual 
effects; and their size makes them very suitable 
for the small compass of Television reproduc- 
tion. In America there has recently been de- 
veloped yet another fi^nction for the puppet, 
in advertising. Tableaux and short episodes, 
which can be easily shown in shops, have been 
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highly successful, and* prove the adaptability of Show (q.v.). Marionette shows with life-size 


the puppet-show and its appeal to the modern 
mind. 

After its long Jhistory in many countries the 
puppet now exists in a few main types. Some of, 
these can only be successfully operated by pro- 
fessionals, but many of them can be both made 
and operated by amateurs (see Puppet Making). 
In general, there are four main types of puppet. 
The ‘glove’ puppcl, the ‘marionette*, the ‘rod’ 


puppets have become popularin the present day, 
especially on the Continent, where full-length 
plays are performed by these figures. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, tlrerc arc theatres devoted 
entirely to marionette^:, with elaborate staging, 
costume, dialogue, and singing. England has no 
comparable puppet theatre, but visits from 
Continental companies have been very successful. 


puppet, and the ‘shadow’ puppet. To work the 
glove puppet, the right or left hand is placed 
inside the glove, with the first finger in the head, 
the thumb and the second finger in the two 
arms, and the rest of the fingers closed across the 
palm of the hand; by moving lhc#.fingers the 
puppets can be made to go through most life-like 
actions, and by operating two at a time, a con- 
versation or a fight can be represented. For the 
glove puppet the level of the stage is at face level 
or slightly above the head, and the operator’s 
body is concealed by the structure of a tall 
booth. With marionettes, the operator stands 
on a bridge, \shich, if the puppets are very large, 
may be alcove the stage, but is usually a step 
behind the stage with a bar on which the 
operator can lean. The strings from the various 
limbs of the marionettes are attaclicd to a 
wooden control, which is held in the operator’s 
hand above llic stage. The figures arc moved by 
rocking the control, pulling it in various direc- 
tions, and by moving separate strings. The rod 
puppet is moved by rods from below, like the 


PUPPETS, MAKING OF. Of the various kinds 


of puppets the most common are glove pujjpets 



and marionettes— or 
puppets worked by 
strings or .wires. A 
glove puppet has a 
head, with a hole up 
through the neck; 
and attached to tlie 
neck is a cloth dress, 
jvhicii is shaped rather 
like a three-fmgered 
‘glove’. This puppet 
is worked by the 
hand inserted into 
the dress or glove, 
two fingers making 
the arms of the pup- 
pet, and the third 
finger working the 
head. Some glove 
puppets have legs 
showing, but they are 


Javanese type described earlier, or sometimes 
it is moved by rods in grooves on the stage. The 
shadow puppet also is worked by rods, the 
figures being made of cardboard, stiffened and 
jointed with thread or j^apcr-clips. 

There are several ways of producing puppet 
plays. In one way the story can be read out 
while the puppets act it in Mime (q.v.), or in 
another a reader describes the general narrative 


DIAGR\M SHOWING Illl-. CON- 
STRUCTION OF A MARIONKITE 

TlifdoUrcl line IVom A’ repre- 
sents the slrincf attached to 
the mai lunette's back. From 
Waldo S. Lanchester, Hand 
Pupficts and Siring Pul>pets 
Dryad Press 


not used for walking. 
Marionettes arc com- 
plete figures with 
jointed limbs to which 
strings arc attached, 
and which arc mani- 
pulated by the puH- 


ing of these strings. The best ones ari^ carved 


out of wood; others arc made on a wire lounda- 


of the story while other speakers take part in 
dialogue. Music and other sounds may be added. 
Speakers who arc taking part in a scene should 
stand close to the operators who are controlling 
thbsc puppets for whom they arc speaking, ancl 
constant practice is necessary to synchronize 
the action with the words. Tliere are a great 
number of subjects which can be adopted for 
puppet theatre, fairy and folk tales being perhaps 
among the most suilatWc subjects. The glove 
puppet is most familiar in the Punch and Judy 


tion, with the head, hands, and feet modelled 
out of papier mache, and llie limbs padded out 
with material. Puppets never work very well if 
they are too small ; for a glove puppet, the head 
should be about the size of a tennis ball; for a 
marionette, 15 inches is a convenient height 
for the whole figure, though marionettes arc 
often made much larger — even life-size. 

The head is a most important part of all 
puppets, espccialljV of glove puppets. It can be 
carved in wood, or modelled in some sort of 
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plastic material, such as clay, plaster, or papier 
mache, the last be>ng probably the most suitable 
because of its lightness. A glove puppet head is 
modelled on a neck made of ^ short length of 
cardboard tube, into the hole of which the first 
finger of the operator’s h^nd should fit comfor- 
tably. A marionette head, on tl»c contrary, has 
a solid neck, made from a short length of rounded 
wooden dowel-rod or broom handle, and long 
enough to be fitted into the body part. Before 
beginning to make the actual head, it is best to 
make a working model to help in getting the 
size right. 

* Papier mach6 is made by grating wet frag- 
ments of^ newspaper, or rubbing them on a 
grooved board, until they have become a smooth 
pulp. 'The water is then squeezed out, and the 
pulp mixed witfi about i»% pow'dered whiting 
or china clay. Before starting to model the shape 
and 'features of the head, it is best to make a 
foundation of damp pulp mixed with about half 
the amount of cold-water paste. The tube of the 
neck is dipped in thin glue and the mixture 
shaped round it, till it looks like a giant match- 
head. This foundation is then punched all over 
with small holes and slowly dried. When it is 
dry, the shape of the head can be modelled by 
mixing pulp and cold-water paste as before and 
moulding it on the foundation. The mixture is 
pressed well into the holes, which act as a key, 
and small bits of pulp added to make the 
features, which arc more effective if they are 
ratlier exaggerated. Modelling tools can be used 
to give finish. The* head is then slowly dried, as 
before, aitd when it is hard, finer details of line 
can be inserted with a sharp knife or razor blade. 

When modelling the neck for a glove puppet 
head, it is convenient at the same time to model 
a ridge round the neck to which the costume can 
be firmly fixed. For a marionette heaeJ, the neck 
has to lie tapered a little so that it will lit into 
the body. Oil colours aic the best for painting 
the head — ordinary flat white undcrcoating 
mixed with artists’ oil colours for the different 
skin textures and shades. Dress for a glove 
puppet is very simple. It is usual to have a 
standard black undcrgarnicnt for each, and 
other garments suitable to the character which 
the puppet represents can bu fitted over this. 

The diagram gives an idea of how a marionette 
is made. Ordinary deal can be used for the body ; 
but for the limbs it is better to jise a finer-grained 
wood, such as American white-wood or lime. 


For carved heads as well ’as for hands and feet 
lime or birch is best. The dressing of a marionette 
needs care:* too thick a material can undo all the 
work tliat has gone into jointing the figure, and 
jOnly the best and thinnest materials obtainable 
should be used. Miniature versions of dress- 
patterns used for humans are suitable for mario- 
nette clothing. Carpet thread is the most 
satisfactory for the strings. 

• 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT, see Athletics, 
Field Events. 

PUZZLES. These very old forms of entertain- 
ment can be classified into three types — verbal, 
numerical, and mechanical puzzles. The essen- 
tials of cvcly puzzle are the same: its solution 
should demand the exercise of skill; there should 
be only one answer, and all the material for 
finding the solution should *be available in the 
statement of the puzzle. 

I. Word-puzzles are among the oldest and 
most numerous, and are closely connected with 
M?kGic and Spells and Charms (qq.v. Vol. I), 
words being thought to have a mystical power. 
Tricks with words have always been popular 
also as a source of amusement. The pun, a play 
upon two meanings of the same word, is the 
simplest foiin of word play. An anagram is a 
word in wliich the letters can be rearranged to 
form another word. Some words offer a variety 
of anagrams, such as angered (derange, enraged, 
grenade, and grandee), adroitly (dilatory and 
idolatry), and lustre (ulster, sutler, rustle, result, 
lurcst, and rulest). When the anagram is used as 
a clue in another puzzle the jumbled word is 
often concealed in a sentence or in a longer word. 
The Greeks and Romans were fond of construct- 
ing palindromes (sentences which could be read 
both ways) and, although I-aiglisli is not so 
suitable for these, succcxslul ones liave been 
composed, such as Adam’s reputed greeting to 
Eve in the Garden of Eden: ‘Madam, Tm Adam,’ 
and Napoleon’s imaginary saying: ‘Able was I 
cre I saw Elba’. Palindromic ^\•ord squares which 
can be read in four ways have been composed. 
TIic most famous is the ancient Latin charm^ 

• S A T O R 

A R E P O 
T E N h: T 
OPERA 
. R O 'l A S 

(Arepv», the sower, holds tlie wheels at work) 
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The following exaniple is one of the best that 
could be achieved in such a language as English: 

LIVED 

• I MADE 
VAS A V 
ED AMI 
DEVIL 

This can be read in all four directions as ‘Lived 
I, mad Eva, saved id evil*. 

The word square is related to the palindrome, 
for it consists in a pattern of words which reads 
as the same sentence both across and down- 
wards. In the following example: 

I beg an audience for my newest tale 
The vade mecum of a country squirCf 
Who, long a sessions judge, would often rail 
’Gainst appetite’s tyrannical desire; 

And so made ptarmigan (just then tlie fashion) 

An earnest symbol of judicial passion 

the words which compose the word square arc 
all concealed in the verse: Beg — an; E — vade; 

G — a — ses; Adc — pt; Nest — s. They can bc*set 
out as follows: 

BEGAN 
EVADE 

* GASES 
ADEPT 
NESTS 

The acrostic closely resembles the word 
square. It was originally a piece of verse in 
which the initial letters of each line, read down- 
wards, formed a word. The name, which is 
Greek, was first used of the utterances of one 
of the ancient Greek sibyls (or prophetesses) 
which were written on loose leaves, the initial 
letters making a word when the leaves were 
sorted and laid in order. Verses in acrostic 
form were popular in the igth century. For 
example, the initial letters of Lewis Carroll’s 
lines at the end Alice Through the Looking Glass: 

A boat, beneath a sunny sky 
Lingering onward dreamily 
In an evening of July. . . . 

spfell out the name of the original ‘Alice’: Alice 
Pleasance Liddell. Nowadays only the double 
acrostic is recognized. This has two uprights, 
or pillars, and lights (or words across) joining 
them. The acrostic is not itself a verse, although 
the clues are given in vcrs*e fornT. The following 
is an example: 


Uprights 

Who wrote God Save the King? ’Twould be 
No less than fitting, if ’twcrc he! 

Liojrrs 

1. When hardship ^omes (as hardship docs) 
One recollects the Man of Uz. 

2 . This substance is prepared, we think, 

By blending copper, tin, and zinc. 

3. This opal, reconstructed, may 
Suggest how pain is kept at bay. 

4. Of man’s beginnings, much we know 
Here came to liglit, some years ago. 

The completed acrostic should be as follows: 
JOB 
O rmol U 
H orpita L 
NeanderthaL 

The crossword puzzle, now the most popular 
of all, has grown out of the acrostic, and was 
first widely publicized in America in the early 
1920’s. Crosswords range from the simple type 
of puzzle in which every clue is a straightlbrward 
synonym of the word sought (‘coniferous tree’ 
for Larch, ‘girl’s name’ for Edna) to those which 
involve considerable general knowledge on the 
part of the solver, and ‘cryptic’ crosswords in 
which every clue is a minor puzzle itself. There 
arc two recognized formats, in one the words 
arc divided by blocks which form a geometrical 
pattern, in the other by bars. 

Another lorm of word puzzle is the rebus 
(Latin ‘with things’), in which words, arc repre- 
sented by pictures. It is a form of Code and is 
connected with early forms of Hieroglyphic 
Writing (qq.v. Vol. IV). In Heraldry (q.v. 
Vol, IV) the word is applied to the devices on a 
coat of arms which illustrate the name of the 
family to whom it belongs, such as the broken 
spear on the shield of Nicholas Brakespeai. Dr. 
Johnson defined a rebus as ‘a word represented 
by a picture*, but the name is also applied to a 
pictorially represented sentence, as in the 
following examples: 

© 2)6 ID 

‘Be independent but not too independent.’ 

(B — in — D — pendent butt knot 2 — in — D — 
pendent.) 
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•A fond lover’ (A F onJD; L over). 

2. Mathematical Puzzles. I^umbers have a 
particular fascination, and there is infinite 
variety in mathematical puzzles. Sometimes 
they do not involve actual numbers, but simply 
the exercise of reasoning power and the use of 
some simple mathematical principle. 

In some of the most amusing the impossible 
is apparently proved, and the puzzle is to find 
the fallacy involved. One of the simplest is the 
trick \o prove that one has eleven fingers, by 
counting backwards on the right hand ‘ten, nine, 
eight, seven, six’ and theb holding up the five 
fingers of the left saying, ‘and five makes eleven’. 

Another favourite type is the ‘inferential puz- 
zle’, in, which the words of the puzzle are as 
confusing as possible, but the answer is generally 
arrived at by a simple process of elimination. 
A very />ld example of this, not involving 
numbers, is the problem: 

‘Brothers and sisters have I none 

But this man’s father is my father’s son. 

Who is he?’ 

The answer is, ‘My son’. 

The puzzle may take a more complicated form 
as in the following example: 

For the Inter-Faculty Football Shield (Soccer) 
at Clownchcstcr University, teams representing 
each Facftlty play one match against each of the 
others. Two points are awarded for a win and 
one for a draw. If the two leading teams score 
the same number of points, the destination of the 
trophy turns upon goal average. As a result of 
iliis season’s games, the Faculties of Arts and 
of Medvine are to hold the trophy jointly. Each 
won two matches and lost the third, and their 
goal averages arc identical. No matches, in 
fact, were drawn; the Faculties of Law and of 
Science each won one. No two matches produced 
the same result, and the numbers of goals scored 
were: Law, 6; Arts, 6; Medicine, 4; Science, i. 
What was the result of the match between the 
Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Medicine? 
(Solution: The Faculty of Medicine beat the 
Faculty of Arts by 2 goals to o.) This is a matter 
of inference within the numejical framework of 
the puzzle. 


PUZZLES 

Other mathematical j>roblems involve fac- 
torization, as in the following simple example: 

Mrs. Goodheart, who has more money than 
she needs, gives, year by year, an increasingly , , 
large sum to her favourite charities. At the • 
beginning of the year she multiplies together the 
ages, in years, of her three daughters; and she . 
gives away that number of shillings which is 
equal to the product. Last year, in accordance 
with this formula, Mrs. Goodheart gave away 
no less than £i, 7 g 8 . How much will she give 
away this year? 

(Solution: £ i ,968.) Several answers arc numeri- 
cally possible ; but only the one given makes sense. 

Of the many other types of mathematical 
problem arf\umbcr can be solved algebraically, 
as in the following: 

‘When I was in Poona’, said Colonel McTopcc, 

‘it took my wallahs five days to prepare a polo 
ground. And the job cost me 785 annas.’ 



-FIO. I.* A TANORAM 

• • 

The shapes above ran be arranged into the various patterns 
shown below tlicin 
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TaUmg, off " Ca^^dles * ‘^Taking, off” 



FIG. 2. SOME OF THE MOST FAMILIAR PATTERNS OP THE CAT’S CRADLE 

From Lady Gomme, The Traditional Games of Englandy 
* Scotland and Ireland ^ 1894 


‘How many wallahs were working on it?’ 
asked someone. 

‘Can’t remember’, said McTopce. ‘All I can 
remember is that, each day after the first one, 
I employed three more wallahs than I’d em- 
ployed the day before. Each of ’em received so 
many annas exactly. But the more of ’em I put 
on the job, the less well they w'orked. Each day 
after the first one, I paid each of ’em two annas 
less than I’d paid the previous day. A perfect 
example of the law of diminishing returns.’ Cn 
which of the five days did Mc'l'opce’s outlay 
reach its maximum, and how much was it? 
(Solution: McTopee’s successive expenditures 
were: 119 annas; 150 annas; 169 annas; 17G 
annas; 171 annas. So his maximum outlay was 
incurred on the fourth day.) It is easily found 
that McTopec’s outlay on the third day was 169 
ariYias, i.e. 13 ‘wallahs’ at 13 annas each; and 
the rest follows. 

3. Manipulative Puzzles. There arc many 
puzzles involving an exercise both of reason- 
ing power and manipulative skill. Among the 
oldest of these are the many Chinese puzzles, 
known for thousands of years. Some are madfr 


of wood and ivory, and have a 
number of components which 
must be fitted together to 
form a prescribed solid figure. 
Ihe tangram also originated 
in China. It is a geometrical 
puzzle, consisting of a square 
cut up into seven pieces. 
These can be rearranged so 
as to form several hundred 
figures, roughly resembling 
men, boats, houses, birds, 
beasts, furniture, and so on. 
The game may be played 
with black paper^ cut up 
into any definite geometrical 
pattern (sec Fig. i). ' 'I'he 
modern jigsaw puzzle is a 
far simpler version of this 
type of puzzle. A picture, 
backed \)y plywood, is cut 
into a number of pieces of 
irregular shape, wliich must 
then be fitted together. The 
most elaborate jigsaws consist 
of up to 1,000 pieces. Also 
Chinese in origin is the wire 
puzzle in which a number of 
loops of wire are hooked together, the problem 
being to separate them. 

Puzzles with string or thread are very old .and 
of obscure origin. They arc world-wide, and are 
to be found amongst primitive tribes. The Cat’s 
Cradle is perhaps the best known of these. It 
consists of a .scries of patterns made by a loop 
of string on the two hcands. Two people are 
rccjuired, the string being changed from one 
pair of hands to the other, according to a 
particular formula. Great skill is needed in the 
tiiking ofi* (.see Fig. 2). I’he origin of the nam^ 
Cat’s Cradle is unknown, and may be a#corrup- 
tion of ‘cratch cradle’ (cratch being an archaic 
word for a manger) referring to the shape of 
the first figure. 'Fhere are different names for 
the remtaining eight figures, all referring to the 
patterns they make : 

I. Cat’s cradle. 2. Soldier’s bed. 3. Candles. 
4. Tlie cradle in versed, or manger. 5. Soldier’s 
bed again, or diamonds. 6. Diamonds or cat’s 
eyes. 7. Fish in dish. 8. Cradle as at first. 
Alternative names are barn-doors, bowling- 
green, hour-gla.ss,^ pound, net, diamonds, fish- 
jjond, fiddle. 
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of the White Horse, noar Wantage, was the 
occasion for great quarter-staff competitions. 
The intervals between bouts were occupied with 
whistling tournaments, at which the prize went 
to the whistler who could most clearly render '/ 
a tune in the face of an expert clown going 
through all his repertoire of grimaces to put him 
off. 

Qiiarter-staff contests were most popular in 
the Middle Ages, when contests with the for- 
midable oak staff tipped with iron were the poor 
man’s or the yeoman’s tournament. Indeed, 
even knights did not disdain this form of fighting: 
QUADRILLE, see Ballroom-dancing. there *are pictures showing dismounted cham- 

pions, their lances in splinters, laying into each 
QUARTER-STAFF. Like cudgel-play and other with^ formidable oaken staves, sharpened 
SinglIe-Stick (q.v.), the old sport of quarter- to a point. 

staff had its origins in S 9 inerset and Berkshire. In the days of its popularity the quarter-staff 
The weapon used w'as a stout cudgel, from 6 to was probably used as a practice-substitute for 
9 feet long, grasped w'ith botli hands. The right hand to hand encounters with two-handed 
hand generally gripped the staff a quarter of the battle .swords or with the long sword. Certainly 
distandb from the lower end— hence the sport’s it taught courage, and developed strength and 
name. The left hand held the weapon in the tl^ combative instinct, though it was hardly a 
middle and propelled it in attack and defence, type of sport w'hich led to elegance of style. It 
The target was the head, and thrusts w'erc par- retained its popularity among the robust English 
ried with the weapon. The quartei -.staff cham- countrymen until late in the 17 th century; and 
pions fought till, in the forceful language of the is still occasionally played to-ejay in the army as 
day, somebody’s head was broken, that is, till training for bayonet play. But in general Fenc- 
blood was drawn. In ancient times the scouring ing and Boxing (qq.v.) have now replaced tliis 

violent sport in the affec- 
tions of the sporting public. 
See also Tournaments. 

QUINT AW. Tilting at the • 
quintain with a lance was 
an old form of exercise for 
practising the arts of war. 
Originally, a staff or spear 
was set up in the ground 
with a shield hung on to it. 
The object was to smite the 
shield so that it fell to the 
ground. Later, a human 
figure carved in wood be- 
came the target. .The figure 
often represented a fully- 
armed Turk or Saracen, 4hc 
typical enemy of medieval 
days, with a shield in the 
left hand and a sabre in the 
right. The target was on a 
pfivot, and the horseman 
had to ride at it and direct 
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TIITING AT THE WATER QUINTAIN 

An illustration from J. Aspin, Ancient Customs^ Sports and 
Pastimes, 1835 


his lancc between the eyes and on the nose. If 
he struck the shield, the wooden figure whirled 
round and hit him with the sabre. This was con- 
sidered a disgrace. In contests between several 
tilters the winner was judged on a system of 
points, 3 for a hit on the top of the nose between 
the eyes, 2 on the nose below the eyes, i to the 
point of the chin.* Anyone hitting the shield and 
turning the quintain round was disqualified. 

Another type of quintain was post quintain or 
pel (pole). In this a pole about 6 feet high was 
stuck in the ground and was attacked with sword 
and shield. Pel was also used as a mark to cast 
at with a spear, or shoot at with a bow and arrow. 

By the rules of chivalry no one under the rank 
of esquire could take part in real tournaments 
in the lists; consequently the yeomen and bur- 
gesses of England had recourse to the quintain, 
which was open to anyone. Often a cruder 
quintain was used, consisting of a stake with a flat 
piece of board attached; and sometimes a bag 
of sand or of flouf was the target. Those without 
horses ran at it on foot. 

Water quintain, a common entertainment in 
the 14th century, was played by the public of 
London during the Easter holidays. A pole with 
a shield attached was fixed upright in the 
Tftames, and the players tilted at it with a lai^^ce 
from a boat. If a player failed to hit it, he lost 
his balance and fell into the river. 

See also Tournaments; Comic Sports; Traditional 
Sports and Customs. 

r ‘ • 


RABBITS, see Rabbit-Kkiu’ing, Vol. VI. 

# 

RACING, see Aircraft Racing; Athletics, 
Track Events; Boat-races; Chariot Racing; 
Cycle Racing; Greyhound Racing; Horse 
Racing; Motor Pacjng; Motor Cyc^le Rac- 
ing; Pigeon Racing; Swimming Races. 

RACKETS. This game, which should not be 
confused with Squash Rackets (q.v.), is perhaps 
the most natural and one of the fastest ball 
games in the world. It is played in an indoor 
court which has masonry walls faced with black 
cement, and a cement floor coloured black or 
red. The court is marked out as sho>vn in the 
diagram. The racket is like that used in squash, 
but is about 2 J inches longer, aqd has to be very 
much stronger to stafid up to the hardness of 
the ball and the speed at which it travels. Except 
in size, i inch in diameter, a racket ball bears no 
relation to a squash ball, being made qf strips 
of cloth tightly wound over each other, bound 
with twine and covered with smooth white 
leather, stitched into four quarters. 

The game is started by one player hitting the 
ball from the service box directly on to the front 
wall above the service line in such a way that it 
bounces in the opposite service court. It need 
not land in it direct, but may hit first the side 
or back wall or both. The receiver may take it 
on the volley, that is, before it bounces, or after 
it has bounced once (the floor alone counting as 
a bounce), and he must hit it back on to the 
front wall above the board. Tt need not neces- 
sarily hit the front wall directly, bu^ may be 
played via the side wall. The rally ends when 
one player fails to return the ball, or claims a 
‘let’ because his opponent is in the way. The 
server, or ‘hand-in’, continues serving and scoring 
points until he loses a rally, when service passes 
to the other side or to his partner. Each time a 
side is put ‘out’, the new hand-in may start 
serving from whichever side he likes. In this 
country two services are allowed; in the U.S.A. 
only one. A ‘foot-fault’ is called if the server 
does not have one foot entirely in the ‘box’. 
A fault that goes below the service line is called 
a ‘cut’; one that fails to cross the mid-court line 
is called ‘short’ ; and a service on to or below the 
board, or up into the gallery, is a double fault. 
As in squash and other covered-court games, 
the receiver may a fault if he wishes, and 

the game proceeds as if it were a good service. 


Q.UOITS, see Deck Games; ‘Pub’ Games. 
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In rackets, points can only be scored by the 
player who is ‘in hand’. In doubles, both op- 
ponents have to be ‘put out* before the other 
side is ‘in’. At the beginning of each game, how- 
ever, the^ide that serves first has only one hand. 

A match is usually best of five games in a 
single, and be§t of seven games in a double. 
The score rises in onesmintil one side reaches 
‘game’ at 15. If the score reaches 13-all, the 
side first reaching 13 has the option of deciding 
whether they shall play ‘set 5’, the side reaching 
5 first being the winner; or ‘set 3’; or ‘no set’, 
when the game proceeds as noimal up to 15. 
At 14-aHthc choice is ‘set 3’, or, again, ‘no set’ — 
though few players would choose ‘no set’, since 
the opponent would be ‘in hand*. 

Rackets is an expensive game because the 
courts themselves cost a great deal, and because 
the rackets and balls arc frequently damaged 
during play. As the balls are hand-made (and 
the same racket ball is made up over and over 
again), they vary a great deal in hardness or 
even sliapc, and consequently often have to be 
discarded after one rally. No type of ball has 
yet been 'found which gives the same satisfaction 
as the leather-covered ball; although, owing to 
the shortage of leather after the Second World 
War, a ball has been evolved with the same core 
as before, but covered with linen. The linen- 
covered ball has a longer life than the leathcr- 
covereckand is particularly suitable for beginners. 
As in Lawn Tennis (q.v.), steel-framed instead 
of ash-framed rackets have been tried but 
without success. 

The official date of the beginning of rackets 
in this country seems to be 1820, when a roofless 
court was built at Harrow, and one Robert 
AfacKay of London claimed the world’s cham- 
pionship — without, apparently, having to play 
for it! In Queen Victoria’s reign the game 
reached Its hey-day. Roofed courts began to be 
built in the 1850’s and 6o’s. Jn 1853 a number 
of courts were built at Prince’s Club in London; 
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the Queen’s Club Courts* were opened in 1888. 
Rackets is particularly associated with the older 
public schools, and through them the game 
spread to India. Apart from Britain and India, 
, rackets is played only on the North American 
continent, where it is not a school game, but is 
confined to a few players in very few places such 
as Montreal, Philadelphia, Chicago, and New 
York, each of which has a Rackets Club. The 
governing body in Great Brttain is the ‘Tennis 
and Rackets Association’, and in U.S.A. the 
‘Rackets and Tennis Club of New York’. The 
holders of the World’s Rackets Championship 
have nearly always been professionals: the 
championship has only twice been held by an 
amateur — ^Jirst by W. H. Dyke, who won it in 
1862, and secondly by D. S. Milford, who beat 
the American ‘open’ champion in 1937. Apart 
from these ‘challenge’ championships (world, 
open, and professional), there are several annual 
competitions in this country, the most important 
being the Amateur, Army, and Public Schools 
Championships, all played in the spring at 
Queen's Club, Kensington. 

RADIO, see Broadcasting; Television. 

RAFFLES, see Lottery. 

RAILWAY SPOTTERS* CLUBS. Railways 
have always had a fascination for boys and girls. 
It was to further this widespread interest that 
Ian Allan, a young employee of the Southern 
Railway, brought into being the first club for 
young railway enthusiasts w^ho ^vi^lled to collect 
the numbers of locomotives and to increase their 
knowledge of railway affairs. The ABC Loco- 
motive Scries Spotters’ Club was formed in 
December 1944. In the first 
3 years of its existence, its 
membership rose to 15,250, 
and in 1947 was increasing 
at the rate of 150 a week. 

Members of the club wear 
a badge, and arc organized 
in local gioups which they 
form and run themselves. • 

Tficy arc bound by a code of honour while 
pursuing their hobby, not to trespass on rail- 
way properly or hinder railway servants. Other 
smaller clubs exist in Great Britain for the 
hobby of spotting, and there is a kindred or- 
ganization in U.S.A. In Australia, New Zealand, 
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Holland, and Belgium, too, the hobby has be- 
come popular, and boys and girls in these 
countries exchange letters with British fellow- 
enthusiasts. The main activity of spotters’ clubs 
is the collecting of locomotive numbers; but local 
groups also organize excursions, brains trusts, 
and talks by railwaymen. 

See also Vol. IV : Railways. 

RAILWAYS, MODEL, see AloDEf. Railways. 

RANGERS, see Girl Guides. 

RECORDERS are wood-wind instruments 
which reached the height of their populaiity in 
England and on the Continent in tlic iGlh and 
17th centuries. They are vertically-held flutes; 
but, whereas the wind passage of the modern 
transverse flute and^^iccolo is formed by the lips 
of the player, that of the recorder is formed by 
the mouthpiece and restricted by a plug, or 
Tipple*. English-made recorders were held in 
high favour for centuries on the Continent, 
where they were known as English flutes, suggest- 
ing that they were English in origin. A picture 
exists of a recorder player dating back to 1 1 75. 

The recorder was in vogue at a time when the 
orchestra as we know it did not exist. It never 
became an established orchestral instrument, 
though it found its way occasionally into the 
scores of Bach and Handel. There grew up a 
family of recorders, whose range made possible 
the playing of these instruments in concert, or 
consort, that is to say, in groups. A consoit 
of recorders became as fashional^le as 
a ‘chest’ of Viols (q.v.). Among the in- 
struments collected by King Henry VIII, 
a versatile performer, were no fewer than 
seventy-six recorders. Shakespeare makes 
frequent reference to the instrument in his 
plays, especially in Hamlet, where he dis- 
cusses its music, construction, and tech- 
nique. Later, Samuel Pepys, in his diary 
dated 1668, after he had purchased a 
recorder, remarked ‘. . . the sound of 
it being of all sounds in the world most 
plwising to me*. The emergence of the 
Orchestra (q.v.) under the influence of 
Bach and Handel marks a decline in the 
popularity of recorders, because the 
modern transverse flute with its fuller 
tone could combine morev effectively with 
other instruments. In the 19th century 



recorders were almost unknown, and tlicir re- 
discovery in the present century was due to the 
new interest in the music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, caused largely by the researches of 
Arnold Dolmetsch. c 

The bore of a recorder is mainly conical, and 
the eight holes i.iciude one for the thumb of one 
hand and one for the little finger of the other. 
The modern German recorder, the Blockjlole, 
differs from the modern English instrument in 
the position and size of the holes. The four main 
types are the descant, treble, tenor, and bass. 
The ranges of the first three each extend to more 
than two octaves, that of the bass being slightly 
less. The lowest note of the descant recorder is 
the C above the piano’s middle C, while that of 
the treble is the F above middle G. The ‘lower 
limit of the tenor is middle G itself, the bass 
extending to the F below'. 

Other Apple flutes are the flageolet with six 
holes (two on the underside ^for the thumbs), the 
tin whistle with its six holes at the front, the 
seven-holed bamboo-pipe {see Pipe-making), 
and the pipe and tabor, a combination of a small, 
thrcc-holed pipe and a drum which can be 
played by one person. 

Sec also Musical Instruments; Wood-wind Instru- 
ments. 


REED ORGANS, i. This group of instru- 
ments includes the harmonium, the mouth-organ, 
tlie accordion, and the concertina ; which, though 
differing widely from each other in appearance, 
all work on the same general principle. A ‘reed* 
is used to produce sound in a variety of other 
instruments, and may be made either from part 
of an actual wooden reed, as in the bagpipe and 
the oboe, or of nictiil, as in the organ and in the 
reed organs here described. Further, reeds may 
be ‘beating’ reeds — in which case they ar<* 
enclosed in a tube and vibrate against;^ an an 
slot; or ‘free’ reeds — in which case they are 
placed in a slit and vibrate when air is blown 
through it. All modern reed organs operate on 
the ‘free’ reed principle. The common I'actor 
in all reed organs is that the reeds arc arranged 
in series according to quality of tone, each reed 
producing a separate note. 

The Ghincse instrument, known as the ‘cheng’, 
is said to be the earliest known reed organ, and 
this is supposed to have been introduced into 
Western Europe by the Abbe Vogler (1749- 
1814), who is also credited with having improved 
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on the original [see Musical Instruments, 
History of). THq ‘regal’, a small manual organ 
with beating reeds, suitable for carrying in pro- 
cessions, can be traced back to the '15th century, 
and was ^ill popular irj the early 17th. 

2. Mouth-organ. In 1829 Sir Charles 
Wheatstone invented a moullNorgan, to which 
he gave the name ‘aeolina*. Nowadays it is 
usually called a harmonica. The instrument is 
technically interesting because it shows in a 
simple way the principle of the free reed as it 
operates in the larger units of the accordion and 
harmonium. The reeds, which are metal and 
graduated, are fixed within slots in a metal plate 
inside a box, and have wind passages arranged 
in two parallel rows. The player’s lips move to 
and flTo across these passages, the tongue cover- 
ing those holes not needed. Scale progress is 
made by blowing and suction. The rudiments 
of mouth-organ playing are easily mastered. The 
instrument has been adopted widely in the 
teaching of music in the schools of the U.S.A. 
and Germany. 

3. Accordion and Concertina. The accor- 
dion is said to have been invented by Buschmann 
of Berlin in 1822. It is held by both hands in 
front of the body ; and the sound is produced on 
the same principle as the mouth-organ, the 
blowing and suction being brought about by the 
expansion and contraction of pleated bellows 
which are pushed in and out by the left hand. 
The player produces notes by pressing buttons, 
wliich work much like the keys of a piano. 
Indeed, the piano-accordion, invented by 
Bouton «»f Paris, has a keyboard like that of a 
small piano. In all accordions the right hand 
idays the melody and the left hand the chordN. 
When a key is depressed by a right-hand finger, 
two different reeds are played, one sounding 
during the expansion of the bellows, and the 
other c^pring contraction. These two reeds main- 
tain the same note, but the quality and power 
arc different. In the mouth-organ the two reeds 
produce different notes. Octave coupling de- 
vices have increased the range of modern 
piano-accordions. 

The Concertina, a modified and smaller 
accordion, was patented in 1829 by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone. It is held in both hands, like the 
accordion. I’he reeds are played by studs, 
mounted on hexagonal ends; and the wind 
passage is supplied by pleated bellows. Unlike 
the key of the accordion, each stud produces 


one nbtc of unvarying quality and strength. The 
social prestige of the concertina was at one time 
high, and some of the foremost composers of the 
19th and 20th centuries have WTitten for it. 
Ichaikow'sky, for instance, included four con- • 
certinas in the score of his Second Orchestral 
Suite, No. 53. It is affirmed by players that the 
‘swinging’ of the instrument improves the tone. 

4« Harmonium. 'I’his instrument, which looks 
almost like a small piano, was introduced in the 
early part of the 19th century by a Dane called 
Kranzenstcin, and a Frenchman, called Grenic. 

A significant improvement in tone-colour was 
effect(?d in 1840 by another Frenchman, Dcbain, 
when he introduced the device of wind passages 
of varying sizes, operating different sets of reeds. 
He was the first to call the instrument a har- 
monium. In the modern harmonium, variety of 
tone-colour is provided by Jfic use of stops. I'hc 
wind is supplied by bellows worked by the feet, 
and the reeds are made to ‘speak’ by the depres- 
sing of the keys on the keyborrd. Another 
Frenchman, Alexandre, added a stop-handle, 
known as the ‘expression stop’, which, when 
drawn, enabled the feet to govern the volume 
of the tone more sensitively. 

The Mustel organ, a derivative of the harmo- 
nium, was invented by Victor Mustel of Paris. 
I’he top and bottom halves of its range of rectls 
can be controlled separately to provide sensi- 
tivity in expression. The American organ, wliich 
appeared in America as the cabinet organ in the 
middle of the 19th century, is very similar to the 
harmonium, but has no expression stop. Also . 
the wind is sucked, instead of being driven, 
through the reeds. 

See also Musical Instruments. 

REGATTAS (Rowing), see Boat-races, Section 
3; (Sailing), see Sailing Regattas. 

RELAY RACES. In these events a team of 
runners covers a distance by stages, each runner 
finishing one stage before signalling to a team- 
mate to start the next. Formerly the runners 
touched hands, but now the signal is made by 
handing over a baton. In a relay, mcmbcij of 
a 'team may cover equal distances, such as 4 X 
440 yards, or unequal distances, such as a mile 
medley of 220, 220, 440, 880 yards. This type 
of racing originated in America, where it be- 
came a public, sport* ^bout 1890; but it gained 
popuinrity elsewhere ratherslowly: only one relay 




TAKING OVER THE BATON IN A RELAY RACE • 

Mcmbrri of the Cambridge Harriers in training at Charlton Park. Sport and General 


was included in the British A. A. A. champion- 
ships from 19 1 1 to 192G. It is a most exciting 
form of flat racing. One man’s deficiency may 
be made up by another’s excellence, so that a 
team’s fortunes can fluctuate considerably 
throughout the race. 

The chief technical difficulty in relay racing 
is the exchange of the baton between runners. 
It is compulsory for this to be carried out within 
a 25-yards stretch, and ideally when both men 
. are moving at top speed. To ensure a good 
change-over, the new runner times his own start 
so that he has got into liis stride by the time the 
previous runner has drawn abreast. Without 
looking round, he then stretches back his right 
hand to take the proficred baton firmly, and 
transfers it to his left in readiness to give it to 
the man next ahead. 

Relays are now favourite races with the public, 
and most sports meetings include at least one 
such event. An unusual medley relay was the 
race run over 15^ miles of Paris streets by inter- 
national teams of fifty a side in the years before 
* 930 * Oxford and Cambridge hold an annual 
meeting devoted entirely to relays, the prt)- 
gramme including a ‘shuttle’ (or to-and-fro) 
relay of 4X 120 yards hurdles. Since baton- 
changing is impracticable in a ‘shuttle’, a special 
gate has been invented tp *ensur€ fair starts by 
hurdlers in this race. The finest relay racing yet 


seen in Britain occurred in the match between 
the British Empire and the U.S.A., held at the 
White City in August 1936. The British Empire 
team won the 4x440 yards race in 3 min. io-6 
sees., only i *2 seconds outside the present world’s 
record. In the 4x880 yards, the United States 
team set up a world’s record of 7 min. 35*8 
secs., and the American 4X i mile team made a 
British record of 17 min. 17-2 secs. But perhaps 
the greatest performance was that of the Amer i- 
can sprinters in the 4X 100 .yards, where, by 
great speed and immaculate baton-changing, 
they returned a time of 37*4 secs., an average of 
9*35 secs, for each 100 yards. 

See also Athletics. 

REPERTORY THEATRE. In a sense the 
theatres of Shakespeare’s day may be faid to 
have been repertory theatres, in that the same 
company performed a ‘repertoire’ of several 
plays, which is what we understand by the term 
nowadays. It is usually applied now, however, 
to the many small theatres in the provinces, 
which have one or two producers and a company 
recruited for a season rather than for the dura- 
tion of one play. Spme of these theatres have 
names which have become important in the 
history of the theatre. The oldest existing 
repertory theatre is the Liverpool Playhouse, 
founded in 1911; among its distinguished pro- 
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ducers have* been Basil Dean and William Arm- 
strong, and it has had many great names among 
its acting personnel. Others are the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, associated ^ith'the name of 
Sir Barry. Jackson; the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre, which was the^ of interesting 

enterprises under Terence Gra^^nd the Oxford 
Playhouse. After these were established the 
repertory movement grew, until there are now 
about lOO permanent repertory theatres in 
lingland and Scotland. 

Repertory theatres have done a great service 
to the theatre in creating audiences in the pro- 
vinces for all kinds of plays, from Shakespeare to 
the latest farces and drawing-room comedies; 
and they provide a very useful training ground 
for producers, actors, and stage managers. Un- 
fortunately, too "many of these theatres have to 
present a different play every week, because their 
audiences arc not large enough to warrant a 
longer run. This can eventually lead to medi- 
care production and stereotyped acting, for the 
actors arc overworked and have insufficient 
lime to develop their parts. Repertories, which 
have no subsidy from the Arts Council of Great 
Ih itain, or from the town where they arc situated, 
or from private individuals, have to depend on 
the popularity of their plays, and generally have 
to concentrate on the presentation of the latest 
West End successes rather than on more enter- 
f)rising productions of Shakespeare and classical 
plays. Some arc now experimenting with a 
fortnightly run , or are interchanging with another 
c ompany so tliat a -play is presented for a week 
in each two places. The Arts Council has 
tried the experiment of managing a few theatres 
directly, such as the Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
where the Bristol Old Vic Company presents 
plays in repertory for a longer period than a 
week, and the Arts Theatre, Salisbury. It is to 
be hopgd that by these means the repertory 
theatre will again become a living part of the 
theatre, rather than a refuge for actors and 
producers who can find no place elsewhere. 

In London two companies have in recent 
years had very successful repertory seasons. John 
Gielgud and his distinguished company at the 
Haymarkct Theatre presented plays by Shake- 
speare, Webster, Oscar Wilde, and Somerset 
Maugham. The Old Vic company, driven by 
the war from the historic premises in the Water- 
loo Road, pursued the policy built up there by 
Lilian Bas ils, and presented Sh&kcspcarc and 


other "English and Continental masterpieces at 
the New Theatre, St. Martin’s Lane. This 
company. Headed by Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Sir Ralph Richardson, has established repertory 
^as a West End success. During the summer 
months, beginning on Shakespeare’s birthday, 
23rd April, a season of Repertory is held every 
year at the Stratford Memorial Theatre, at 
which a company of well-known actors presents 
a group of , Shakespeare’s plays, performing a 
different play every night of the week. 

See also Acting, History of; Theatre, History of; 
Play Production. 

REVUE, see Musical Comedy. 

RIDDLES.^ These are probably the oldest of 
word Puzzles (q.v.), and they find a place in the 
ancient traditions of all races. There are ex- 
amples in both the Bible ahd the Koran, and 
they are common amongst many native tribes, 
such as the Zulus, Swahili, and South Sea 
Islanders. They arc closely connected with 
Spalls and Charms (q.v, Vol. I), arising partly 
from a primitive delight in mystery, and from 
the belief that words have a special magical 
power. In many old stories answering a riddle 
is the means of breaking a magic spell. The most 
famous of all is in ancient Greek legend — thp 
riddle of the Sphinx: 

What goes on four feet, on two feet, and three. 

But the more feet it goes on, the weaker it be? 

The answer is: Man, who crawls as a baby, and 
as an old man uses a stick as a third foot. By 
solving this, Oedipus saved Thebes from the 
ravages of the Sphinx; for, the riddle once 
solved, the monster was deprived of its magic 
power, and killed itself. 

One type of riddle, often found in legend and 
fairy tale, refers to a particular circumstance 
known only to the questioner, and the solver 
usually has to rely upon secret information for 
the answer. One of the most famous examples 
is in the Bible — the riddle which Samson asked 
the Philistines to expound: ‘Out of. the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.’ It referred to the swarm of ba:s 
anJ honey which he had found in the carcase of 
a lion, and it could not be solved by anyone who 
did not know of this incident. In Greek legend 
the replies of the oracles were often in the form 
of this kind of rMdle, roferring sometimes to an 
incident which would take place in the future. 
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In one story, for instance, the Delphic* oracle 
prophesied that a man with three eyes should 
gui^e the Greek army; this actually proved to be 
a one-eyed man on horseback. 

In some fairy* tales there arc characters, such 
as Rumpelstiltskin, whose magic power depends" 

Qj A v/ide Mouth, no Ears or Eyes. 

‘ No fcorching Flame« I feel ; 

I fwallow more than may fufficc 
Full forty at a^Mea). 



A. h is an Olsen. 


Q. Tho* of a • reat Age, 

1 am kept in a Cagc» 

Having a long tail and one Ear ; 
My Mouth it is round, 

And when Joys do abound, 

O then 1 (ing w'onderful clear* 



A. // is a Bell in a Steeple \ the Rope 
tokens a Tail^ and the wheel an Ear, 

SOME OI.D KlUDLES 

From The Niw Riddle Book, an i8th-ccnlury collection 

upon keeping their name secret, the spell being 
broken only when someone finds out what it is. 
In others the riddle is not a puzzle but a straight- 
forward question, which could have several pos- 
sible answers, only one of which is correct. One 
of the best-known examples comes in the legend 
of^the Loathly Lady (which the Wife of Bath tells 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales). The riddle* is: 
‘What is it a woman most desires?’ and the 
answer is ‘Sovereignty’. 

The most universal type of riddle is a kind of 
metaphor, describing an object in terms of 
something else. This type is very old and is 


known all over the world. It is, in fact, one of the 
earliest forms of poetry that we know. The 
tendency to invest inanimate objects with per- 
sonality is cbmmon to all primitive people, and 
many of the olSest oL these riddles^ deal with 
familiar everyday things, 'flie parts of the body 
are a favourito.^cfbject. The old English riddle 
on ‘The Teeth’ — 

A flock of white sheep 
On a red hill 

Here they go, there they go 
Now they stand still 

— is closely paralleled in a Zulu riddle, which 
likens the teeth to men dressed in white, per- 
forming a wedding dance. Many othej,'s describe 
the sun, moon, and stars — for example, the old 
Spanish riddle on the stars, ‘WJ^iat is the dish of 
nuts that is gathercdf'by day and scattered by 
night?’; and an Anglo-Saxon riddle (among the 
earliest poems in our language) which describes 
nightfall and daybreak as, a struggle ibr supre- 
macy between the sun and the moon. Many old 
riddles arc about familiar household ol^jccts, 
describing them with quaint humour, as in the 
old English rhyme, ‘The Candle’; 

Little Nan Etticoat 
In a white petticoat 
And a red nose: 

The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 

For many hundreds of years riddle-making 
was a popular pastime in all European countries. 
In the Middle Ages many riddles were serious 
and dealt with religious subjects. Iij the i8th 
and 19th centuries, however, riddle-making 
became a game — a kind of literary exercise, the 
riddles taking many forms and usually being in 
verse. They often involved the spelling of the 
wwd, as in the Riddle-mc-rce, which gives each 
letter in turn, or the Charade (q.v.). A type of 
word pljiy called an Enigma (CJreek for* 'riddle)’ 
was also popular. The following example is a 
play on the letter H: 

It was wHispered in Heaven 
It was muttered in Hell 
An EcHo caught faintly 
The sound as it fell. 

On the confines of Ear til 
*Twas permitted to rest. 

And the DeptHs of the Ocean 
Its presence confessed. 

It is found in the SpHere 
When driven asunder. 



It is seen in the ligHtning 
And heard in the THunder, 

Without it the soldier and seaman may roam 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from Home. 
In sHort, Jet it rest like beautiful flower. 

Oh ! breathe on it softly, 

It dies in an Hour. 

I’he riddle involving word-play is the onlv 
one which has survived to-day. It is a question 
asked simply for the sake of introducing a 
facetious joke (usually a pun) into the answer, 
for example: 

• Why need one never starve in the desert ? 

Because of the sand which is tlicic. 

Neither tills kind of joke, nor riddles in general, 
are as |)opular as they were; althougli they still 
linger on inside *Christma!| crackers and on the 
backs of matchboxes. 

See also Pu/ziks. 

RIDING. The good horseman is recognized by 
quietness, determination, and balance. He is a 
part of hi^ horse, and, no matter what happens, 
‘goes with’ it. His horse is ‘collected’, that is, it 
is not ambling along nearly asleep, and he him- 
self remains in (he saddle by a combination of 
balance and gi ip. Between horse and rider there 
is obvious s>iTipathy and confidence— yet the 
rider is clearly tlie master. 

No one can ride well unless he has learnt to 
sit correctly at the halt. The scat bones should 
rest in — not on - the lowest part of the saddle. 
The back should be slightly hollowed, and the 
body uprfght. Tlic head should be high wdtii 
the eyes looking straight ahead, not down. Tlie 
1 ider should be able to see only the tips of his 
boots protruding beyond his knees, and the 
balls of his feet should rest on the bottoms of the 
stirrup irons — though many good riders place 
their initeps right home in the stirrups. The 
heel should be lower than the toe. The good 
rider’s hands curve inwards with the thumbs 
uppermost so that the wrists can give to the 
movements of the horse’s head, and his hands 
should be able nearly to touch his coat buttons. 

I'he horse has four principal paces — the walk, 
the trot, the canter, and the gallop. To carry 
out any one of them the good, as opposed to the 
bad and lazy horseman, directs the horse by 
what are called the ‘aids’, which the horse has 
been trained to understand iyid obey. By this 

SVStem th^ rirl^r in^triirl iofis tO llis llOrSC 
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by the use of his hands, -which, through the 

reins, control the forehand, and by the use of his 
legs, which control the hindquarters. 

When the rider wants his horse to start walk- 
ing he feels the reins and then squeezes the 
horse’s sides, behind the girth, with his legs. To 
trot, the same aids are applied more strongly. 
When the rider rises in the saddle for (rotting, 
his weight comes into the saddle as the horse’s 
foreleg stiikgs the ground. Now at the trot, the 
horse leads with either his near (left) or ofl' (right) 
foreleg, but if he leads for any length of time on 
the same leg, fatigue is bound to result, because 
the rider's weight is always coming down on the 
same leg. The good horseman, therefore, bumps 
in the sadcjlc twice running about every 10 
minutes, with the result that his weight changes 
from one foreleg to the other. 

The horse may canter, al*^, with the near or 
off fore leading, and the experienced rider 
knows which without looking to see. To direct 
his horse to canter with the ofl’ fore leading, the 
rid^r sits down in the saddle, feels his left rein, 
leans a little back and to the left, and applies 
his left leg behind the girth, while keeping his 
right leg on the horse's side to prevent its hind- 
quarters flying out. To direct ^ canter with the 
near fore leading, the aids are reversed. At 
the canfer the rider’s scat should never leave th^ 
saddle, and, at the gallop, should never touch it. 
At all four paces the rider’s body should be in 
advance of the perpendicular. 

The position most generally adopted for 
jumping nowadays is called the forward seat, 
wJiich was introduced into this country by the 
great American jockey, I’od Sloan, in 1897. As 
soon as the horse takes off the rider leans 
forward. When the horse is on the top of the 
jump he extends his head: the rider’s hands, 
therefore, should also go forward. On landing, 
the rider resumes his normal position, both as to 
body and hands. Many horsemen, including 
steeplechase jockeys and some hunting men and 
women, still lean back on taking ofl*. But the 
tendency is all the other way. 

The most efficient rider will be unable to 
exhibit to the full either his own ability or tfee 
capabilities of his horse unless the animal which 
lie is riding has been properly looked after. This 
system of the care of horses is known as horse- 
mastership, and its responsibilities are roughly 
divided among Hlircc* people: first, the groom, 
or owner-groom, who attends to such matters as 




THE POSmONS FOR RtDTNO 

I. Halt. 2. Walking. 3. Trotting (the rider’s seat is out of the saddle when the GHTorc and near hind legs are off the 
• ground^. 4. Cantering. 5. Galloping. 6. Jumping. 
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fefcding, watering, grooming, exercising, and the 
care of minor ailgicnts; secondly, the Farrier 
(q.v. Vol. VII), who shoes the horse, and is 
responsible for fitting, not only nofmal shoes to 
normal fc^t, but also shoes which will cure or 
alleviate diseases of the ho^’s foot or correct 
faults in his action; thirdly^^c Veterinary 
Surgeon, (q.v. Vol. VI), who should be con- 
sulted when the owner is in any doubt as to the 
cause or treatment of apparent illness, as well as 
in the case of serious ailments. 

Horses and ponies may be kept either in a 
stable or at grass, and the system of hor.se- 
mastership varies to meet the different con- 
ditions. If he is kept in a stable he may occupy 
either a foose box, in which he is free to move 
about; or a stall, in which he is tied up. The 
loose box is preferable, bj.it in either case there 
must be plenty of ventilation, light, and a very 
eflicient drainage system. The most usual bed- 
ding on which the horse stands and sleeps, either 
in loos6 box or stalf, is wheat straw; but other 
materials, such as peat moss, sand, ferns and 
bracken, or sawdust arc sometimes used. 

The constitutional well-being of the horse 
depends largely on the right management of 
watering, feeding, and grooming. A horse should 
drink, on an average, lo gallons of water a day, 

• and he may take this amount cither from a water 
trough or from a bucket in his loose box. But 
he should never drink after feeding — always 
before. The staple food of the stabled horse is 
oats, which is mixed with chaff, that is, hay cut 
up into small pieces. With this may be mixed 
bran. After hard exercise, such as a good day's 
hunting, bran mash or linseed gruel will comfort 
the horse and improve his coat. Hay, in a hay- 
net so that it does not get soiled, should be 
available at all times. 

Proper grooming is important because it not 
only kcjeps the coat clean, but also enables waste 
product to pass through the skin.# Stabled 
horses, which have the protection of rugs, arc 
usually clipped once a year, generally at the end 
of October, when the winter coat has fully grown. 

When a horse or pony is kept in the open and 
at grass all the year round, it is most important 
that there should be a constant supply of clean 
water, and that the paddock should be clear of 
broken glass, rusty tins, or loose barbed wire, as 
well as poisonous trees and plants such as yew 
trees and deadly nightshade. In a cold climate 
or exposed position it is betttr >o have an open 


shed ihto which the horse, can go for shelter. In 
the spring and summer, especially in May and 
June, thercfwill be sufficient feeding virtue iii the 
grass and herbs; but in the autumn and winter 
this must be supplemented with hay and possibly 
oats. A horse or pony, living out, although he 
should be kept clean, should not be thoroughly 
groomed, as this destroys the ability of the coat 
to keep out wind and wet. Rugs arc unneces- 
sary, and, if the animal is to#bc exercised all the 
time on grass, shoes may be dispensed with, 
although a monthly visit to the farrier is still 
e.ssential. 

Much of the success in keeping a horse fit, 
whether in stable or at grass, depends on the 
experience and ability of the horsemastcr in 
relating food to exercise, a successful policy in 
which will prevent many constitutional illnesses. 
A knowledge of the correct fitting of bits and 
saddlery will prevent such common defects as 
sore mouths and backs, girth galls, and chafes. 

Sec also Horses; Pony Club. 

rIfLE shooting. This term covers two 
kinds of sport, target rifle shooting wliere the 



FIRING ON THE CENTURY RANGE AT BISLEY 
There arc lOO targets, one for each pair of competitors, at 
the 500-yards range. The register-keepers record the score 
of each com^tilor o*n»a blackboard for all to sec 
Gale and Polden Ltd. 
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object is to make a score by hitting an artificial of rings belonging to it. A shot which cuts the 
target, and sporting rifle shooting — the killing of smallest ring counts 10 points, one cutting the 
gaide animals {see Big-game Hunting). There next bigger ring 9 points, and so on. The highest 
are two main kinds of rifles for shooting at targets possible score for^ten shots, known as a ‘possible’, 
— small-bore rifles having a bore of 0*22 inches, is 100. Firing is done, in the proi%e position 
and full-bore rifles having a bore of 0-3 inches* (lying face downw^os), and the rifle is steadied 
or more {see Sporting Guns and Rifles). by means of a slt'iTg, and is aimed by getting the 

Small-bore shooting is carried out cither on foresight and backsight in line with the aiming 
indoor ranges of 15-25 yards in length, or on mark (see picture). The firer uses a telescope 
open ranges whcr« the distance from firer to after he has fired to see where the shot has gone, 
target may be as much as 200 yards. The bullets Small-bore shooting is widely practised in 
from these rifles will travel a mile; so at the end many countries by men and women, boys and 
of the range, just behind the target, is built the girls. There are rifle clubs throughout Great 
‘stop-butt’, a high bank of earth or a brick wall Britain, and these are afliliated to County Riflt 
faced with wood to stop the bullets bouncing Associations and to the National Small-bore 
back. The targets, made of cardboard, have a Rifle Association, which arrange competitions 
black circular aiming mark. Usualfy ten shots for teams and individuals. These competitions 
are fired at the target. At short ranges so many may be ‘postal’, when the teams fire on their 
of the shots would pass through practically the own ranges and report their scores to each other, 
same hole that five (or even ten) different aiming or ‘shoulder-to-shouldcr’, when the teams fire on 
marks are arranged on the target, and two (or the same range and at the same time. There are 
one) shot aimed at each. Each mark has a set also meetings held on big ranges which uill hold 
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• RIFLE SHOOTING FROM THE BACK POSl MON 

A sp<“ri;il inat{ li liflr is bring used. The fore-sight is under a black protector at the end of the muzzle. The back-sight 
is niouiilcd on ihc heel of the l^itt and has a rubber eye-piece. The firer's head is supported by a harness attached to a 
^ sling round his leg. Cale and Polden Ltd. 


fifty or more people firing at once, and where 
important competitions arc held. International 
matches arc fired against teams from other 
countries, and teams arc entered for the World 
(Ihainpionships and (he Olymjnc Gnmes. 

Full-bore shooting is carried out on outdoor 
(oy:)en) ranges, 200 to 1,200 yards in length. 
Much more powerful rifles arc used, and the 
tai gets are made of canvas covered with paper 
and stretclied on a wooden frame. The aiming 
mark is usually a black semicircle, tlie curved 
side uppermost, or a full circle at the longer 
ranges. The central circle on the target is known 
as a ‘bullseye’ or ‘bull’. Unlike small-l^ore tar- 
gets, the targets are not replaced when ten shots 
have been fired, but are repaired with paper 
patches. Yhe value of the ^hot is signalled to the 
filer by a marker, who is protected from being 
shot by a brick and concrete shelter, covered 
with earth and sunk in the ground a couple of 
feet in front of the target. The stop-butt is a 
high earth bank, usually about 20 yards behind 
the taryfets. ^ 

Various types of rifles arc used in the difTcrent 
competitions, including military rifles as issued 
to the armed forces or altered under special 
rules, match rifles, and ‘free’ rifles. Military 
lifles are used in compclitions designed to test 
skill in the use of the unaltered weapon, on 
range.s of up to 600 yards, and are fired from 
standing, kneeling, or prone positions. The 
sights used on these rifles do not have a wind- 
gauge (a device for aiming so as to counteract 
the force of a cross-wind), because it is argued 
that there would be no time to use it in a battle. 


In the modified military rifites the sights have a 
wind-gauge which allows very fine adjustments 
to be made. The improved sighting and the use 
of a sling for steadying the rifle make it possible 
to^sc it at ranges of up to 1,000 yards. It is 
always fired in the prone position. Match rifles, 
designed for use at ranges of 900 to 1,200 yards, 
may be of almost any safe pattern, and their use 
is encouraged so as to test the design of ammuni- 
tion in competition conditions at long ranges. 
They may have a lens in the foresight, and the 
backsight is often mounted on the butt of the 
rifle. They arc fired in the back position, as 
shown in the photograph. ‘Free’ rifles are so- 
called because the only limitations on their 
design are that they may not exceed igi pounds 
in weight nor have a bore greater than 99 mil- 
limetres. They arc the most usual rifles used in 
full-bore competitions in Europe and South 
America, and are the only ones used in Olympic 
fnll-bore competitions. They are fired at one 
range only, 300 metres, in three positions, prone, 
kneeling, and standing. They are extremely 
accurate. 

Full-bore rifle shooting in Great Britain is 
controlled by the National Rifle Association. 
Rifle clubs, school contingents of the Combined 
Cadet Corps, and individuals arc afliliated to it, 
ar|^ competitions are arranged in which tBcy 
compete. These are held at ranges in various 
parts of the country, the chief meeting, the 
Imperial Meeting, being held in July at Bislcy 
Camp (the headquarters of the N.R.A.) in 
Surrey. The Imperial*Meeting draws competi- 
tors from many parts of the British Isles and 
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overseas. The chief events in the first week arc 
for service rifles as issued, for match rifles, and 
for the Ashburton Shield, in which teams oi 
eight from the (Combined Cadet Corps of the 
public schools compete with service rifles. In the 
second week the chief competition (open to Her 
Majesty’s subjects only) is H.M. the Queen’s 
Prize, the final stage of which is fired by one 
hundred competitors (the Queen’s hundred) on 
the last afternoon dt 900 and 1,000 .yards. The 
winner, the Queen’s prizeman, is carried from 
the range back to the camp on a chair supported 
on the shoulders of his friends and preceded by 
a band playing ‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes’. 

See also Sporting Guns and Rifles; Pis-rol Shooting. 

ROCK CLIMBING, see Mountaineering. 

« 

RODEO. In those central regions of North 
America where cattle-raising is the main in- 
dustry, there arc annual round-ups of the cattle 
for branding the animals with their owners’ 
names. These arc called ‘rodeos* from a Spanish 
word meaning ‘go round’. The word ‘rodeo’ 
also came to be used for the exhibitions and com- 
petitions which arc held regularly to demonstrate 
the skill in the various activities of the ranch, 
'rticsc meetings include competitions in lassoing a 
steer and throwing it to the ground so that it can 
be branded. Prizes are ofl'ered for horse-breaking 
and riding, often without the aid of saddle or 
bridle, untrained mounts or ‘buckjumpers’ — 
horses which jump vertically with backs arched, 
heads down, and feet drawn together. There 
are also prizes for marksmanship, and even for 



riding a •bUCKJUMPER* at the VISALIA RODFO, U.S.A. 
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A ROLLER bKAlER PERFORMING A PIROUC.ITE 

Fox Fhotos 


such accomplishments, not strictly useful, as 
rope-spinning — making the noose of a ‘lariat’ 
(picketing rope) revolve like a child’s hoop. 
Champions from various parts are organized 
into travelling companies to give exhibitions of 
their skill in cities remote from ‘cattle country’. 
Rodeos have been seen in England: in 1924, for 
example, C. B. Cochran brought a rodeo show 
to the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 

ROLLER SKATING. Before 1829, when the 
roller skate was patented in France, more or less 
in its present form, several inventors had experi- 
mented with its possibilities. One of the earlii st 
of these, a musical instrument makef called 
Joseph Merlin, came to England with the 
Spanish Ambassador in 1 760, and made a most 
disastrous attempt to popularize the sport. 
Mounted on his skates and playing the violin, 
he mingled with the dancers at a fashionable 
reception. As he could neither stop nor turn, 
he ran into a gilded mirror worth £500, smashed 
his violin, and severely injured himself. During 
the next 40 years new forms of the roller skate 
were introduced, among them one with copper 
wheels, and another called the ‘volito’, which 
had five wheels arranged in a straight line; but 


they failed to attract any public interest. An 
English skate was invented in 1839, and another 
variety was shown in the 1859 exhibition at the 
Paris Opera House; but it was noH until 1863, 
when J. 1 *. Plimpton gf New York devised a 
four-wheeled skate workin^(^ rubber pads, that 
the sport gained any large lOilowing. In the 
1870’s rinks were built all over America; a 
National Skating Association was formed in 
England in 1879; and Olympia was opened as 
a rink in 1890. Originally skate wheels were 
made of boxwood ; now they are of steel with 
ball bearings. 'Jlic best rinks' are floored with 
Aarrow strips of maple wood. Roller skating 
reaehed its peak as a world-wide craze at the 
end of the 19th century and during the first few 
years bf the 20th. Highly competitive cham- 
pionships were instituted fpr speed, distance, and 
figure skating; and then, about 1910, with the 
growing popularity of cars and motor-cycles, it 
began to die out. Interest in it has revived a little 
during *the last few years, but with the develop- 
ment of ‘manufactured’ ice rinks, there no longer 
seems a possibility that it will ever seriously 
compete Vor favour with ice skating. 

ROMAN BATHS. The practice of attending 
public baths played an important part in the 
daily life of the Romans. These baths were not 
only washing places, but social and cultuial 
clubs where the well-to-do citizens met to take 
exercise and discuss with their friends literature, 
philosophy, and current topics of the day. 

The Romans inliierited the idea of public baths 
from the* Greeks, who built baths near their 
gymnasia. The fashion spread quickly, and at 



A RECONSTRUCTION OP THE ROMAN BATHS OF CARACALLA 
at ROME ^ 

From Archiiektonische Studien voif S, Iwanow 
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one time there were 850 baths in Rome alone. 
The earliest Roman bath of which traces have 
been found* is the Bath of Agrippa (c, 20 b*g.), 
and the most famous and best-preserved are the 
Baths of Garacalla and Diocletian. Wherever 
the Romans colonized they built baths, and the 
remains of several can be seen in England at 
Silchester in Hampshire, Verulam near St. 
Albans, and other places; the famous ones at 
Bath, known as Aquae Sulis,-»give a good idea of 
how they were constructed. 

The principle of the baths was similar to that 
of Turkish baths as we know them — they were 
sweating baths; and in order to produce the 
necessary perspiration on the bathers, three 
separate rooms were generally used, each one 
heated to a diQerent degree of temperature. The 
heat was produced by ‘hypocausts’ — raised floors 
under which air heated by furnaces was cir- 
culated. The rooms and courtyards were lav- 
ishly planned and were often built of marble. 
In the Bath of Garacalla the main liall measured 
759 feet by 380 feet. From the central hall, 
which measured 183 feet by 79 feet, doors led to 
enclosed courts with separate baths for athletes, 
and to a chamber where poets and philosophers 
discoursed with each other. There was also a 
swimming-pool and a gymnasium. A large num- 
ber of slaves were employed at the baths, both fdr 
cleaning them and for attending the bathers. 1 1 
was normal to receive massage after bathing. 
Wealthy Romans also built their own baths on 
a smaller scale near their villas, the remains of 
some of which can be seen at Folkestone in Kent, 
Woodchester in the Cotswolds, and several 01 her 
places in England. 

The use of public baths disappeared with the 
decline of the Empire; and although certain 
doctors, particularly in Asia Minor, stressed the 
importance for the health of bathing, it is only 
comparatively recently that the need for proper 
baths has been recognized. The Turkish baths 
and Spas (q.v.) which we know in England to-da\ 
arc the direct descendants of the public baths of 
Ancient Rome. 

See abo Vol. I: Roman Civilization. 

ROULETTE, see Casinos. 

ROUNDERS. The recognized rules of rounders 
were drawn up in 1 889. The game is played by 
two sides of ten players a side. One side bats 
while the other fields. Three innings arc played 
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in each game, each player batting once in an 
innings. A bat and a hard ball are used. Five 
‘bas'es’, represented by small wooden posts, are 
placed on a field, generally in the form of a 
diamond. The b&tsman stands in front of the, 
home base, and hits the ball tossed to him by 
the bowler, who stands in a space marked in the 
centre of the diamond. The batsman must hit 
and run for every straight ball. He runs to each 
base in turn until he returns to the. home base. 
Each base counts i point. He may stop at any 
base, but is out if a fielder touches him with the 
ball between bases, or if the ball is caught. 

Generally, however, rounders is played with- 
out a strict observation of these rules. Any 
number of players take part ; a soft b^Jl such as a 
tennis ball may be used ; and a score or rounder 
is usually counted when a player makes a 
complete run round all the bases without being 
touched by the ball. 

See also Baseball. 


stroke was to swing right forward, which was 
comparatively easy because the oarsman’s seat 
was set well .above his feet. With the introduc- 
tion of the sliding seat, the stroke became longer 
and scats lower, and ibbCcame harderVo get such 
a long swing. It^j^easy to demonstrate this by 
trying to swing lorward, first sitting on a chair, 
from which it is easy to swing until the body is 
almost horizontal, and then sitting on the floor, 
or on a cushion, from which it is quite difficult 
to get much forward of the perpendicular. Even 
so the long swing remained popular for many 
years, and was the basis of the English orthodojt 
style, which reached its peak in the 1890’s and 
early 1900’s. 

To row well in this style required a gre^t deal 
of practice and hard work; b,ut fhe crews which 
did it 50 years ago wdl*c probably as fast as any 
to-day. Imperfections crept into the orthodox 
style, however, and gradually oarsmen found 
that they could often beat, the orthodox crews 


ROWING is the art of propelling a boat by using 
oars as levers in the water, each man using one 
oar. In sculling each man uses two lighter and 
shorter oars, called sculls. The oarsman drives 
his feet against a fixed wooden board in the boat 
called a ‘stretcher’, and forces back the handle 
oT the oar. If a man were to try to row a boat 
which was anchored in the water, or tied to the 
bank, he w’ould drive the blade of the oar through 
the water, forcing some of it past the boat. The 
same forces apply when the boat is free, but with 
a different result. As the boat is not fixed, instead 
of the blade being driven through the water, it 
remains more or less stationary, and it is the boat 
which is moved through the water. If it so 
happened that, as the oarsman took the begin- 
ning of the stroke, he hooked the blade on to a 
post fixed in the river, then the whole of his 
effort would go to moving the boat. But in 
practice the blade slips a little in the water. 
The faster and harder a man tries to row his 
blade through the 'water, the greater is its 
resistance and the less will the blade slip: instead 
the boat will be moved all the faster past the 
spm at which the stroke is taken. 

The art of rowing consists in co-ordinating 
many muscular movements in a rhythmical 
swing, so that the oarsman’s full weight is put 
into the stroke in a way that is least likely to tire 
him. In early days boats were heavy, and scats 
were fixed. The only way to achieve a long 


by lengthening their slides, and relying more 
on driving hard with their legs, and less on 
.swinging with their bodies. Tlie great .exponent 
of the new style was Steve Fairbairn. It is danger- 
ous to generalize about such a com] )licated sub jec t , 
but, roughly speaking, he believed in concen- 


trating on rowing the 
blade through the water, 
without bothering about 
the style of the move- 
ments. In this he had 
much success, for there is 
no doubt that it is easier 
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POSITIONS OP A ROWER MAKING X \ 

A STROKE. The bottom figure \1 ^ 

.shows the start of the stroke. fv |/ 

Tlie oar bears on the rowlock; J ) 

and as the stroke is made, the V/V/ 

boat travels forward (the straight / j 

dotted line shows the pajj^h of the vA/y 

rowlock), and the blade of the 
oar moves through the water 
(the movement of the blade is 

shown by the curved dotted line) . The oar moves as if it were 
pivoted at a point, a efuarter of its length from the end of 
the blade. From G. G. Bourne, A Text-book of Oarsmanship 





to make a cic\y go fast if they do not have to 
consider style too much. • But it was not long 
belbre the orthodox school began to realize their 
own mistake in paying too much attention to the 
perfection of the oarsman's movements; and 
since then both styles have developed side by 
side. They still exist to-day as distinct methods 
of approach. 

Rowing in other countries has developed along 
similar lines, except in the United States, where 
they have developed a somewhat different style 
— rather rigid and highly-drilled — which con- 
centrates on a tremendously strong pull at the 
finish of the stroke. It is very successful, but 
calls for a different sort of training, and a different 
rig from that used in this country. 

Only long and gradual practice can teach a 
man how to row; but the technique can be 
briefly described. The time during which an 
oarsman is sliding and swinging forward is the 
time of rest, and should occupy about two thirds 
of the time taken for the whole stroke. The head 
should be up, and the body upright but relaxed ; 
feet should be firmly planted on the stretcher; 
and thck hands should be firm, but not gripping 
the handle of the oar, about 4 or 5 incHbs apart. 
All the time the inside hand should press out- 
wards, keeping the ‘button’ of the oar well up 
against the rowlock (the ‘button’ is a leather ridge 
which prevents the oar slipping through the row- 
lock). The oarsman should pay no attention to 
the slide, which will be dragged up by the for- 
ward swing of the body. As the body swings 
past the perpendicular the knees begin to rise, 
and all the time the feet press more firmly 
against the stretcher. As thc^ hands come over 
the feet the inside wrist rolls* forward, thus 


sc|uaring the blade ready for the stroke. The 
oarsman approaching the forward position is 
like a spring, coiled up against the stretcher, 
and poised foi the spring back. 

When the human spring is fully coiled the 
oarsman is ready for the beginning of the stroke. 
Asjie ])cgins the stroke his hands rise, dropping 
the blade of the oar into the water; his legs drive 
his feet into the stretcher; and his body springs 
back off the knees. This all happens within a 
split second, so that the movernents arc instan- 
taneous. The knees go on driving down, and the 
body goes on swinging back, and after the first 
shock of the beginning the arms begin to draw 
as well. In the perfect stroke all three will 
finish together, knees flat, body swung back just 
past the perpendicular, upright but not still', and 
hands drawing the oar handle into the chest, 
with elbows past the sides. 

As he reaches the finish the oarsman drops 
his hands to lift the blade out of the water, drops 
his wrists to turn the blade on to the ‘feather’ 
(that is, horizontal to the water), and straighteits 
his arms. Once again this is a simultaneous 
movement. There is no check at the finish; the 
straightened arms travel on forward, and the 
body swings over through the perpendicular. 
The knees rise, and the oArsman is once again 
at rest and gathering himself for the next 
stroke. 

There is no essential difference in the techniefue 
of* sculling. The movements of a good sculler 
are the same as those of an orthodox oarsman, 
but greater smoothness and precision are called 
for. The beginning cannot be taken so fiercely 
as in rowing, lltcause the boat is moving more 
slowly, and the sculler consequently finds a 
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greater resistance to 'his work. When at right 
ang^les to the boat, the scull handles overlap by 
several inches, and to overcome thi^ the sculler 
keeps one hand slightly below and forward of the 
other. * • , 

Precision of timing in a crew is achieved by 
watching the back of the man in front, or the 
button of stroke’s oar; with practice it becomes 
instinctive. The oarsman who sits nearest the 
stern sets the time ^ he is called ‘strqkc’, and his 
oar is normally out on the right (starboard) side 
of the boat, so that the right side is called the 
‘stroke side’, and the left side, the ‘bow 

side’. The responsibilities of stroke arc the most 
important, for he must decide how fast a stroke 
to row, when to spurt, and when to ^-asc: he is in 
eficct the captain of the boat. The ‘coxswain* 
or “cox’ steers the boat, and he sits sternmost 
^^'orking the rudder «by means of two lines (except 
in coxwainless boats, when one of the oarsmen 
works the lines with his feet). In addition the 
cox gives all w'ords of command; he calls the 
time, and he gives the order to start and sl^op 
(‘paddle’ and ‘easy’ as it is called) during prac- 
tice. He is normally chosen for his light weight. 
The oarsmen in the middle of the crew on the 
other hand should be of reasonably heavy weight, 
to give momentum to the boat and to produce 
strong and continuous driving power. 

The boats in w'hich men have rowed have 
developed considerably in the course of two 
centuries. The early boats were heavily built 
and inrigged ; that is to say their rowdocks were 
• built into the side of the boat and not mounted 
on brackets called ‘outriggers’, as they are 
to-day. The date when outriggers were in- 
vented is uncertain, but they w ere first used in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race in 1846. 
Their importance was great; for they made it 
possible to build narrower and lighter boats, 
while preserving the leverage which can only be 
obtained by the oarsman sitting at a distance 
from his rowlock. To compensate for their 
narrowness boats had to be built longer, thus 
giving more room to each man, and this, together 
with the fact that outriggers gave greater lever- 
age,, soon brought about a longer stroke. Then 
men found that they could increase the length 
of their stroke still further by sliding on their 
seats. Soon they began to polish them for that 
purpose. The next step was the introduction of 
a little wooden seat tha» slid or! bone runners; 
and before long this was followed by the scat 


running on wheels, as we know it to-day. This 
sliding seat was first used in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Poat Race in 1873. Since then there 
has been remarkably little change in the design 
of boats. Experiments^ have been Inade with 
longer and narroy?CT|P and shorter and broader 
boats, and with round and flat bottoms. But 
nothing has been found to make any radical 
change in the design of racing craft in the past 
75 years. 

See also Boat-races; Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL. This game is playecl 
between two teams of fifteen players,^ and con- 
sists of two periods of not more than 40 minutes 
each, with an interval for half-time. The game is 
controlled by a referee, with tlie assistance of 
two ‘touch’ judges to mark the side lines. It is 
played on a pitch marked out as in Fig. i, with 
an oval ball weighing between 13 J and 15 oz. 
and measuring ii to iij inches long. Subject 
to a recognized code of laws, the ball may be 
kicked, dribbled, carried, or passed from hand 
to hand. As in Association Football and 
Hockey (qq.v.), the basis of its rules is the off- 
side law — any player who gets himself into an 
offside position ean, while in that position, take 
no part in the game, either by playing the ball 
himself or by interfering with an opponent. 
Broadly speaking, to remain ‘onside’ a player 
must always be behind the ball, or behind a man 
of his own side who is carrying it. This mcan.s 
that a pass from one player to another must 
always be made in a backward direction: a 
straight pass is counted as a forward pass. A 
player who is running with the ball in his arms 
may be ‘tackled’ by one of the other side, that 
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A SCRUM IN Tlin FNGLAND V. SCOTI.AND MATCH AT T^i^ICKENHAM IN I947 


An English player makes a flying pass out from the scrum 
• • Short and General 


is to say, he may be grasped round the body or 
legs and put to the ground. 

The object is to \vin points by scoring Urics’ 
or goals* the side with the most points being the 
winner. Points arc scored in the following ways. 

• The primary object is to score a ‘try’, which is 
obtained ‘when one of the attacking players 
grounds the ball in his opponent’s ‘in-goal’, that 
is, behind the goal line. When a try has been 
scored the attacking side try to ‘convert’ it into 
a goal. The ball is carried to any suitable spot 
in line with the place where it went over the 
goal line, where it is ‘placed’ for a kick at goal. 
'Diis kick, which can be taken by any member 
of the scoring team, must send the ball over the 
cross-bar and between the uprights, without 
touching the ground or any of the opponents. 
The opposing side must remain behind their 
own goal line until the ball is actually plated on 
the ground ; then they may rush out to attempt 
to charge down the kick if they can.^ A try 
counts 3 points, and if it is ‘converted an a - 
ditionaU2 points arc scored. 3 points arc a so 
scored for a ‘drop goal’ made by a playef who in 
the course of play is able to drop the ball to the 
ground from his hands and, as it rises fiom its 
first rebound, kick it over the goal cross-bar. 

The referee may order a ‘penalty kick as a 
penalty for a foul by the defence, and this may 
be cither a placed or a dropped kick. It tie 
attack succeed in kicking a. goal 3 points arc 
scored A goal scored, from a ‘fair catch (or 
‘mark’) also counts 3 points. If ari attacking 
player succeeds in making a catch from a ic 
or throw forward by one of the Opposing team, 


he may claim a ‘fair catch’ ^y making a mark 
with his heel in the ground as he takes the catch. 
He is then allowed a free kick from that spot. 
Finally, a ‘penalty try’ may be awarded, though 
thi^ rarely happens, if in the opinion of the 
referee a try has been prevented by foul play 
on the part of a member ol the defence. This 

counts 3 points. r n u 1 

A modern team usually consists of a full-back, 
four three-quarters, two hali-backs, and eight 
forwards. The forwards arc called the ‘pack’ ot 
‘scrummage’. The three-quarter line is made 
up of right wing, right centre, left centre, and 
left wing. The halves are known as the scrum 
half ancT the outside or stand-off half. The pack 
generally consists of three front row forwards, 
with the ‘hooker’ in the centre, two second row, 
and three back row men. The full-back places 
himself behind the three-quarter line according 
to the run of the game. He is generally a defen- 
sive player, though he may join the three- 
quarters when they are anacking. The players 
do not, as in association football, keep more or 
less strictly to certain areas of the field; but the 
whole side takes up temporary positions in 
accordance with the position of the ball. The 
shape of the game is continually changing as 
the attacking side tries to make gaps in the 

opponent’s defence. * 

The team winning the toss usually chooses the 
end, and a member of the other team starts the 
game by kicking the ball off from the centre spot 
on the halfway line. This kick must travel at 
least 10 yards fc^ward* before it is touched. 1 he 
game is rc-started in this way after a goal has 
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been scored. Aftc;” u try wliich has not been 
converted, the re-start is made by one of the 
defence taking a drop kick. If the ball is either 
touched down by a member of the defending 
team behind his own goal line, or is kicked dead 
by an attacker over the dead ball lines (sec 
Fig. i), the game is re-started by a drop kick 
from the 25-yard line. If the ball goes ‘into 
touch’, that is to say, over the side lines, the 
eight forwards of each side form into two lines 
flt right angles to the touch line at the spot where 
the ball crossed it. The ball is then thrown in 
by a player (usually die wing three-quarter) 
from the team which did not put the ball into 
touch. Serious faults, such as being offside or 
dangerous tackling, are penalized by a free kick. 
For all minor breaches of rules, such as a pass, 
knock, or throw forward, the referee orders a 
‘scrummage’ or scrum on the spot where the 
foul took place. This scrummage is perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of rugby football. 
The packs of forwards bind together, usually in 
three rows of three, two, three. 'Ifie two front 
rows interlock their heads and shoulders with 
those of their opponents, and the remaining two 
rows put their shoulders against the buttocks of 
the men in front of them. The ball is then rolled 
into the gap between the front rows by one of the 
sorum halves. The hookers each try to hook 
the ball back through the rest of their own pdek. 
The scrum half waits at the rear of the scrum, 
and when the ball appears he may throw it out 
to his partner at stand-off half, or he may decide 
to kick ahead, or kickofor touch, or to try to 
break away on his own. At the moment the ball 
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leaves the scrummage the opposing side moves 
up very rapidly, each man n^arking his opposite 
number, so that he may tackle him as soon as he 
receives the balk The wing forwards of the pack 
try to assist their backs in their spoking tactics. 
The attackers tr){, ?o ‘draw’ their opposite 
numbers upon them before they pass the ball, 
waiting to pass until they are just about to be 
tackled. Passes must be given with speed and 
accuracy. Fig. 2 shows the position that two 
teams would normally lake up when a scrum 
had been ordered near one of the goal lines. 

When a player is checked and perhaps brought 
to the ground by a tackle, the two packs bf 
forwards may form round in a ‘loose’ scrum, and 
try to get the ball back with their feet to their 
own scrum half, who will again either try to 
break through on hiv own, or pass back to his 
three-quarter line. 

Another feature of the game is the ‘punt’, a 
kick which is made by letting the ball fall from 
the hand and kicking it oefore it touches the 
ground. This type of kicking is in continual use 
throughout —for kicking ahead or across the 
field in attack, or for using the touch line in 
defence, or for gaining ground. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL, HISTORY OF. It is not 

possible to give a definite date of the origin of 
football. There are references in ancient histoi y 
to a game played by the Greeks and Romans 
which probably resembled our modern football, 
and it is not impossible that Roman soldiers 
introduced their own particular version into 
Britain at the time of the Roman Conquest. 
Certainly some type of ball game, played be- 
tween two sides of varying numbers, has been in 
existence in Britain for many hundreds of years. 
In Tudor times matches ^verc sometimes played 
on public holidays between rival towns or vil- 
lages, often with teams of over 1,000 a side. 'Ilie 
‘goals’ In some cases were local caves or even 
pools in the bed of a stream. A small ball was 
used, known as the ‘knappan’, and the object 
was to carry the knappan (sometimes even on 
horseback) towards the goal. Passing the ball 
from one person to another was known as ‘deal- 
ing the knappan’. The ball was very hard, and 
it was probably not customary to kick it. The 
player who was tackled and refused to part with 
the knappan was liable to be persuaded with 
cudgels or even lumps of rock, so that it is 
hardly surprising that a 16th-century writer, Sir 
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RUGBY LEAGUE MATCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND HlAN'GEAT SWTNTON. Kcystom 


I'liornas Elyot, described the game as ‘nothing 
but beast-like fury and extreme violence whereof 
proccedeth hurt’. 

The real beginning of the modern game is 
always attributed to William Wo])b Ellis, a boy 
at Rugby School, who, in 1823, ‘first took the 
ball into his arms and ran’. In due course the 
game appeared at Cambridge University, and 
in 1848 a meeting took place which tried unsuc- 
cessfully top establish a code of laws. One ot the 
scliools which had followed Rugby’s example 
was Blackheath, and the Old Boys ol this school 
started a side of their own called 'Ehc Old 
Blackheatliens. In the games between the school 
and this Old Boys’ Club the supporters ot the 
latter replied to the shouts of ‘School’ with 
couiitcrcries of ‘Club’; and when in 1^62 the 
Old Blackheatliens turned themselves into the 
Blackheath R.U.F.G., the first recognized club 
in the game, this cry of ‘Club’ stuck to them, and 
is still heard wherever their red and black 
jerseys are seen on the football field. 

Other clubs followed the example of Black- 
heath, Richmond being founejed in 1863, Man- 
chester and Bath in 1 865, and the Harlequins and 
Wasps in 1867. The first recorded club game 
took place between Blackheath and Richmond 
in the 1863-4 season. ftic*Rugby Union 
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was formed in London by a group of twenty- 
one clubs, and in the same year the first Inter- 
national game took place in Edinburgh between 
England ai^d Scotland. Unlike the modern^ 
teams, these teams had twenty players on 
each side, consisting of ihirtcei-* forwards, three 
half-backs, one three-quarter, and three full- 
backs. In 1874 Ireland played against England 
and Scotland for the first time, and in 1880 Wales 
played England for the first time at Blackheath. 
Willi a few interruptions this international pro- 
gramme has been continuous, and every year 
the struggle for the ‘Triple Grown* takes place. 
The ‘Triple Grown’ is won by the country which 
gains three clear wins, a feat which is not often 
accomplished. The annual match between 
England and Scotland has an additional attrac- 
tion of being played for the Calcutta Cup, which 
was presented for this purpiose by the Calcutta 
Rugby Football Club when it disbanded in 1879. 
In 1895 an organization, later known as the 
Rugby League (q.v.), broke away from th»e 
Unfon over the question of payments to players, 
and formed its own variation of the game. In 
1905 France began to play the four home 
countries at rugby, and matches continued until 
1931, when, owing to d^agreement among the 
rugby clubs in France, international matches 
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were discontinued. /Fhcy were, however, re- 
started during the Second World War, when the 
British Army met the French Army in Paris. 
Gradually the number of players in each team 
has been reduced from the original twenty. 
In 1877 the sides were reduced to fifteen, 
although it was not until 1892 that the present 
three-quarter line of four players came into 
fashion, chiefly through the initiative of the 
Cardiff Club. 

As well as home internationals, there have 
been many visits by teams from abroad and 
reciprocal tours made by home teams. The first 
side to visit Britain were the New Zealanders in 
1888. Since then South African teams (known as 
the ‘Springboks’), Australian, Argentinian, and 
Canadian teams have all toured Britain. 

RUGBY LEAGUFi FOOTBALL. The Rugby 
League, first called the Northern Union, broke 
away from the Rugby Union in 1895, owing to 
a dispute over the question of payment to 
players who could not afford to take time off 
from their work to play for their country, county, 
or club. The League differs from the Union 
both in organization and in rules. It is still 
mainly a Yorkshire and Lancashire formation, 
though League football is now also played in 
'France, Australia, and New Zealand. 

'I’he majority of players in the Rugby League 
are professional, and receive payment for those 
games in which they play. They are, of course, 
entitled to have regular jobs as well as playing 
football. The League, however, disapproves of 
the exchange of players from one team to another 
at very high prices, as is the custom with Associa- 
tion Football Leagues (q.v.). Amateurs also 
play in League football, but if they do they are 


banned from playing witti Union clubs. ' In 
League football the compep'tive aspect of the 
game is stressed more than in Rugby Union. 
There are two main annual events, the League 
Challenge Cup and .^he League j^lhampion- * 
ship. In the Ghajfr^pionship the clubs in each 
county play each other and five fixed outside 
matches arc played; then the four clubs with 
the most points play the semi-finals and finals 
on a knock-out basis. The Challenge Cup is 
a knockout event, the final being played at 
Wembley. 

Rugby League rules differ from those of 
Rugby Union in the following ways. In Leaghc 
football the team consists of thirteen players 
instead of fifteen, there being six forwards instead 
of eight. It is considered that kicking for touch 
wastes time unnccess.'?Tily so that, unless the ball 
bounces before going into touch, a scrum is 
ordered at the point where the kick was made. 
'Fhere is also a difference in the tackling rules, 
for in League football, when a man has been 
tackled, an interval is allowed for him to rise and 
drop the ball before play can be continued. Any 
scoring of a goal, whether it is dropped or placed 
as a result of a penally, is worth 2 points, and a 
try when converted is called a ‘goal and a try’, 
and counts 5 points in all. 

Rugby League players have developed a very 
fast and spectacular game. It is rare to sec a 
first-class player drop the ball. Solid scrum- 
maging, however, with its controlled scientific 
pushing and long and accurate touch finding, 
is not characteristic of the .League game, as it 
is of Rugby Union. • 

Sec also Rugby Football. 

RUNNING, see Athletics, Track Eveni’S. 




SAILING. The principle of sailing is the use of 
I fie forces, firstly, of wind on a boat’s sails and 
secondly, ^f w^atcr on Jicr hull, in order to drive 
her in any rcquiied direction. This applies 
equally to all t^pes^ of boat or rig. When the 
boat is sailing with the wind behind her (Fig. 
I a), the water resists her very little, because of 
her streamlined shape. When the wind is blow- 
ing on the bow (Fig., lA), part of its force (P i). 
acts directly at right angles to the sail, and so 
tries to push the boat forward and sideways. She 
w’ould mo,ve mainly sideways, like a crab, if it 
were not for the water acting along her whole 
hull to resist this movement. Its effect is increased 
by the presence of some kind of keel, w hich must 
be fitted in all sailing boats; in dinghies it gene- 
rally takes the form of a thin plate of metal or 
wood, known as a centre-board or drop-keel, 
which can be raised when not required. In this 
way tlie water is made to resist tlie sideways 
movement so strongly that it is practically 
eliminated and, as* there is no corresponding 
resistance “opposed to her forward movemen;, 
tlie boat goes forward. She is helped in this also 
by another part of the wind (P 2) w^hich blows 
along the sail and, being accelerated, creates an 
equal reaction in the opposite direction, in much 
the same way as a jet is used to drive an air- 
craft. '^the relative effect of wind and w^ater 
on a boat can be varied by changing tile angle 
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of sail to hull, by hauling in, or by easing out the 
‘sheep (a rope attached to the lower after corner 
of the sail, or to its boom) ; and of rudder to hull 
by means of the tiller. The rudder and tiller 
>vork in opposite directions; tAus, if the helms- 
man wishes to turn away from the wind, he must 
diaw the tiller towards it (this is called ‘putting 
the helm up’). The rudder is pushed in the 
opposite way, to leeward, and the increased 
resistance acting on that side of the boat turns 
the boat’s head away from the wind (see Fig. 2). 
i’he opposite process, to turn the boat’s head up 
into the wind, is called ‘putting the helm down’. 



Fiu. 2. 


'Fhc luices of wind and w iter act in the vertical 
as well as the horizontal plane. The wind blow- 
ing on the .,ail alone w ould capsize the boat if it 
were not for the lesistance of the water acting on 
hull and keel, and the gravitational pull of 
weight in the boat. Thf' broader the hull, the 
deeper the keel, and the heavier the weight 
(provided ic is at the bottom of the boat), the 
more stable will the boat be (see Sailtno Boats). 
What she gains in stability, however, she will 
lose in speed. The helmsman’s task is to manipu- 
late his tiller and sheet in such a way that wind 
and water combine to drive the boat forward at 
the greatest speed compaiible with stability. 

Flow is this done in practice? If it is desired to 
sail as ‘close’ to the wind as possible (that is, in 
the direction from which the wind is blowing), 
the sail must be brought clBsc to the line of the 
hull. If it is brought quite parallel fo the hull 
the boat will lose speed, for the main part of the 
wind’s force wdiich drives her forward will ftc 
lost. The right position must be found by 
experience: it will be approximately over the 
quarter in most cases. If the boat’s head is 
pointed directly at the wdnd the sails will flap 
idly and the boat will fese steerage way. A boat 
in tliis position is said to be ‘in stays’ or ‘in irons’. 


Fro. 1. 
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This is a position of momentary equilibrium, 
since the vertical turning effect is nil ; but it is not 
a very secure position, since a sailing' boat, which 
is stopped and is drifting, is out of the helms- 
man’s control airJ peculiarly vulnerable to any 
sudden squall which may catch her as she is 
beginning to ‘pay off’ or move away from the 
wind. As she does pay off' she will gather way; 
how soon this happens will depend on the shape 
of her hull and the efficiency of her sail plan. 
Cicnerally the angle between her head and the 
wind when she is sailing close-hauled will be 
between 40 and 60 degrees. 

Close-hauled sailing is the most exhilarating 
point of sailing, and that which demands most 
of the helmsman; but it is probably' the one best 
suited for a beginner, for it shows quickly and 
clearly the effects of his actions. As the wind 
freshens so the helmsman must ‘luff’, or sail closer 
to the wind, in order to reduce the excessive 
pressure on his sail which is tending to overturn 
the boat; as it eases he must put his helm ‘up’ a 
little to turn his boat away from the wind, so 
that his sails are kept full. As the wind is always 
varying in strength, so he must always be sensi- 
tive to its changes, cither by watching the edge 
of his sail for signs of flapping, or by feeling the 
pressure of the sheet on his hand. The quicker his 
i-esponscs are, the less helm he will need to use: 
violent movements of the tiller arc nearly al way's 
an indication of bad hehnsmanship. It is a 
common fault to try to sail too close to the wind; 
it is better that the sails should be kept full and 
the boat moving fast a little farther off the wind 
(sailing ‘full and by’) than to ‘pinch her’ with 
the sails not full and the way checked. 

As a boat cannot sail directly into the wind 
it is obvious that if she wishes to go dead to 
windward she must pursue a '/igzag course 
doing a number of legs or ‘tacks’, since no single 
tack will take her to her destination (Fig. 3). 
Such a b(xit is said to be ‘tacking’ or ‘beating’, 
on the staihnnrd or port tack according to 
whether the wind is- blowing from her starboard 


(right) or port (left) side;' and the process of 
changing from one tack to^ another is called 
‘going about’. I he right method of doing this is 
to haul in 'the sheet of the mainsail, so as to 
increase the turning effect, and at thj same time * 
steadily to move tly^j'^tiller away from the wind, 
or ‘down’, so that ^thc boat’s head is sailed 
gradually through the wind till the sail fills out 
on the other side. If the manoeuvre happens too 
violently the way is taken oflf suddenly, the boat 
loses ground, and becomes vulnerable to a sud- 
den squall on the new tack; if it is done too 
slowly her head Inay never get round at all, and 
she remains ‘in irons’, drifting to leeward wirii 
head to wind and sail flapping. Some sailing 
ships in the old days were so constnictfcd that in a 
strong breeze they could never go about' in this 
way; they were forcec}. instea'd to turn and ‘wear’, 
or go about stern to wind, thus losing a great deal 
of ground. If a boat whicli has been beating to 
windward wishes to turn and sail farther off the 
wind, she must ease out dv ‘check’ her sheet at 
the same time as the helm is put up (sec Fig. 2). 
This will have the effect of easing the pressure • 
on the mainsail and allowing her head to go 
aw'ay from the wind; if it is not done, the full 
force of the wind is brought to bear on the sail 
at right-angles to it, and in a strong breeze the 
boat will capsi/e. Sailing off the wind differs in 
principle from close-hauled sailing; whereas in 
the latter case the helmsman holds his sheet 
steady, and steers with the tiller to keep the boat 
always close to the wind, in the former case it 
is the tiller that should be steady, while the 
helmsman adjusts his sheets to keep the boat to * 
her chosen course at the best possible speed. In 
both cases he must be sensitive to the continual 
changes in the wind’s direction and strength. 

A wind on the beam, that is, at right angles to 
the boat’s intended course, is known as a 
‘soldier’s wind’, because no beating is needed for 
sailing hi either direction. A boat sailing with 
such a wind is said to be ‘reaching’: this is the 
fastest point of sailing. With the wind from 
behind or ‘abaft’ the quarter, a boat is said to 
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be ‘running free’; her sail will then be more 01 
less at right-angles to her hull, and to increase 
speed she will raise her centre-board, because 
the resistance to the water which it offers is no 
longer needed to keep her from going to leewat;d. 
'Fhis is the most peaceable point of sailing but 
not the least tricky; the helmsman must be 


vigilant to sec that he does not put his boat too 
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far away from the whid. If he does the wind may 
suddenly come fi;pm the other side of his sail, 
and blow it across with such violence, that, in a 
strong breeze, it can dismast the boat as well as 
cracUing tjje heads of the crew. Such an event 
is an involuntary ‘gybe’; \it deliberate gybing 
(the process of going aboht stern to wind) is a 
normal operation, perfectly safe in anything but 
a very strong breeze. The helmsman who sus- 
pects that he is about to gybe involuntarily 
should haul in his sheet with all speed to get 
control of his sail at the eailiest possible moment. 

The foregoing remarks havt? been made with 

single mainsail in mind ; they apply equally to 
a boat fitted also with a foresail or jib. A boat 
generally 'pivots about her mast; a mainsail 
sheeted in hard will tend to force her nose into 
the wind, while a jib hayled aft will have the 
opposite effect. When turning into the wind, 
therefore, it is necessary to case out the jib at the 
same time as the mainsail is liauled in. In a boat 
running free, the jib'will often be idle, its wind 
taken by the mainsail; in these circumstances, 
therefore, racing yachts sometimes set a spin- 
naker or iDalloon jib on a spar put out on the 
weather side. 

Most boats have their sail plan so balanced 
that they tend naturally to turn into the wind, 
and arc said to carry ‘weather helm’, because 
the tiller must be put up a little to keep them 
away from it. Such boats arc the safest. 

When the wind is very strong it may become 
necessary to reduce the sail area exposed to it; 
this is done by ‘reefing’. In tlic past this always 
meant gaUiering a fold of .<:ail at the bottom and 
securing it by means of iaccs, known as reef 
points, fixed in the sail. I'ney were tied with a 
‘reef knot’ — hence the name. Nowadays many 
yachts are fitted with rolling devices for reefing. 

In addition to sailing his boat in the right 
direction at the best possible speed, a helmsman 
must know what to do if he meets oth^r boats. 
An international code of rules has, therefore, been 
devised, the basic principle of which is that the 
boat which can most easily manoeuvre keeps out 
of the way of one less able to do so. Thus a power- 
driven boat normally has to give way to a boat 
under sail, and a boat undei oars to both. If 
both boats arc under sail, the overtaking boat has 
always to avoid the overtaken; the boat running 
free gives way to the boat sailing close-hauled; 
the boat to windward to that to leeward. If both 
are close-hauled on opposite facks, that on the 
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port ihck giyes way to that on the starboard. 
Yachts when racing follow a more elaborate and 
slightly diflerent version of these rules. * 

See also Dinghy Racing; Yaght Racini;. 

Sec also Vol. IV, Sailing; Naui^tAl Ti rms. 

SAILING BOATS. The many types of pleasure 
sailing vessels now afloat can be divided roughly 
into three classes. The smallest is the sailing 
dinghy. Then come the sliglitly heavier sailing 
vessels of from 15-20 feet in length, fitted cither 
with centre-board or keel, many of which arc 
only half-decked, cabinless ‘day boats’,* Last 
come file innumerable types of seagoing yachts 
with cabins — from converted fishing vessels used 
for cruising to out-and-out raceis. I'he elliciency 
of all these, considered simply as sailing machines, 
depends upon two factors, the shape of their 
hull and the arrangement ^and shape of their 
.sails. 

'J’here are three main points about the hull. 
The longer it is in proportion ti> its beam or 
width, the faster the boat will sail. Too narrow 
a hull makes a boat lack stifTness, or ability to 
right itself; too broad a one may make her slow 
and give her an uneasy motion. The designer 
must compromise: yachts which require speed 
more than seaworthiness will tend to be narrower 
and have greater overhang than fishing or othrt* 
general-purpose boats which must be able to 
stand up to all weathers. Secondly, a boat’s 
stability and speed will be much affected by her 
draft (the depth between her keel and the water 
line). A deep draft gives ability to beat to wind- 
ward ; a shallow one gives speed over the water, 
and is obviously suitable for the shallow waters 
found in so many of our estuaries. But a shallow 
draft does not make for slilTncss and, to obtain 
this in all conditions of roll, it may be necessary 
to fit ballast or heavy weights at the bottom of 
the boat. Cruising yachts need to sacrifice some 
speed for the sake of seaworthiness and roominess 
below, and so tend to have a larger beam and 
draft than racers. Thirdly, tjie underwater profile 
of a boat’s hull as seen from broadside on has 
much to GO with her sailing elliciency. The best 
shape for a given purpose is a matter of c®n- 
Ircfversy among designers. Very broadly a long 
rectangular keel makes for sluggishness in re- 
sponse to movements of helm, while too short 
a one gives too little grip on the water to ensure 
that a boat cai’^ readily be put about or sailed 
well cMsc-hauled. Most modern yachts com- 
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promise, having V more or less triangular shape ^ 
with the deepest point fairly well aft {see Fig. i). 

There are two principal methods of building 
the hull of a boat, and they vary according to its 
size and the tradition of boatbuilding in the 
locality. One is the method of ‘clencher* or 
‘clinker’ building, whereby the planks are made 
to ovej“lap ; this is a strong method, and is thought 
to make for stability, but it is only suitable lor 
small boats. The alternative is the method of 
‘carvel’ building, with the planks laid edge to 
edge with only a narrow V-shaped space be- 
tween left for caulking; this is the one generally 
favoured for racing yachts of any size. A third 
method, the ‘diagonal’, is used in the construc- 
tion of certain types of naval boat ; it is a form of 
carvel building with the planks running diago- 
nally up the boat’s side and a similar inner layer 
with the diagonal laid at right angles. The mcjte- 
rial for planking is commonly teak or pitch pine 
for cruising yachts or fishing boats; and mahog- 
any for lighter boats built especially for speed. 

In choosing his sail plan the designer has to 
compromise between the conflicting claims of 
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stability and handiness on Uhe one hand, and 
speed on the other. To sail fast, a boat needs a 
large area of canvas, which requires a tall mast 
and big spars ; these, however, as ,wcll as being 
difficult to hancflc easily, make for instability, 
unless a deep keel apA much ballast are fitted. 

The simplest form ^of rig is the single 4-cor- 
nered sail, stretched on a yard (spar) suspended 
about a third or a quarter along its length. Such 
a sail is called a lugsail (see Fig. 3 (i)) and is 
widely used in fishing boats and dinghies, be- 
cause of its simplicity, and the ease with which it 
can be handled. * Provided the mast is stepped 
well forward, a useful sail area can be set withoiK 
the need for a tall mast or long spars, or even 
stays to support the mast. ’ 

The next step to increase the sail area involves 
the addition of a headsail,' or 'foresail, before 
the mast. Because the mast is already far forward 
this generally means adding also a bowsprit, to 
which the forestay carrying the headsail is 
secured. A boat with maii/sail and single head- 
sail is called a ‘sloop’; that illustrated in Fig. 
3 (2)) is called a ‘lugsail sloop’. This rig is com- 
monly found among half or quarttr-decked 
15-20 foot dinghies or fishing boats. 

A more normal type of rig, however, for boats 
with one or more headsails is the ‘gaff rig’, the 
gaff being a short yard whose foremost end is 
attached to the mast by a movable clamp called 
a traveller. Until the 1920’s the gaff rig, with 
its short pole mast and long bowsprit, reigned 
supreme in this country even for racing, the 
larger racing craft being principally gaff cutters 
(Fig. 3 (3)). A cutter is, by British definition, a 
ship with a mainsail and two headsails, one of 
which is called a staysail and the other a jib. 
Other varieties of the gaff rig were sloops, yawls, 
ketches, and schooners. A sloop (Fig. 3 (8)) has 
a single headsail. Both a yawl and a ketch have a 
second sail similar in shape to the mainsail, but 
of course very much smaller, set on a sliort rear 
mast known as a mizzen mast, from which the 
sail takes its name. The technical difference 
between the two is that with a yawl (Fig. 3 (5)) 
the mizzen mast is abaft (to the rear of) the 
tiller, and with a ketch (Fig. 3 (G)) it is for’ard of 
it. In the schooner, which should perhaps be re- 
garded as a small ship rather than a large boat 
(schooners seldom 'displace less than 12 tons), 
the aftermast, stepped well forw^ard of the tiller, 
is the larger of the two and, therefore, known as 
the mainmast. , •' 
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A variation of the gaff rig, which is still used, 
although it has never become widely popular, 
is the ‘sliding gunter rig’ (Fig. 3(7)).* In this rig 
the sail is so cut that when the galf is hauled up 
it lies alongside 'die mast and towers above it,^ 
instead of lying out from it at an angle of about 
45 degrees as with the galf rig. The result is to 
give a triangular sail, not unlike a Bermuda 
mainsail in appearance. Since its head is higher 
than a gaff mainsail ’s, it gives better windward 
sailing; but the great weight of its fittings and 
gaff make it unsuitable for any but compara- 
tively small craft. It has great advantages for 
river sailing, since it gives a tall sail whfch can 
find a wind above the banks better than the 
normal gaff mainsail, but which can still be 
dropped to pass under bridges. 

'I’hc ‘Bermuda rig’ began to be used for racing 
craft in the 1920’s,^ and its obvious supremacy 
for w'indward work soon made it popular. It 
consists of a' triangular mainsail set on a mast 
which is considerably taller than the length of 
the boat, and it has been remarkably succe.ssful 
in the past 20 years. Almost all racing craft and 
the majority of modern cruising craft arc now so 
rigged. Bermuda rigged yachts may be sloops 
(Fig. 3 (8)), cutt<-rs (Fig. 3 (4)), yawls (Fig. 
3 (5), or ketches. A modern and most welcome 
ifinovation is the abandonment of the bow sprit. 
A ship so rigged is known as a ‘stemhead’ sloop 
or cutter, from tlie fact that the forestay is 
anchored to the stemhe«id. 

A new style of rig began to appear just 
before the Second World War, principally upon 
ships such as the 30 square metre class, imported 
from Sw'cden. With their tall, narrow mainsails, 
short booms, and headsails stayed well inboard 
of the stem and sheeted so as to overlap the main- 
sail, they are as complete a contrast as possible to 
the gaff-rigged vessels of the last century. A 
typical 30 square metre is shown in Fig. 3 (9)) 

See also Saimng; Yacht Racing; Dinghy Racing. 

Sec also Vol. IV, Saimng Ships. 
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SAILING REGATTAS. ‘Regatta’ was origi- 
nally an Italian word meaning ‘a struggle for 
mastery’, and was first used in English in con- 
nexion with some boat-races held on the GraPnd 
Canal of Venice. In England the word has now 
come to be applied especially to those annual 
series of boat-races which are'important as social 
events, such as Cowes Week, assailing regatta, 
and Henley Regatta, a rowing regatta. All 


yacht clubs hold races throughout the season, 
and many hold them every wo^k-end. But once 
a year each organizes a special series of races, 
known as its regatta. At this all the year’s 
championship races are,held and it njay occupy 
anything from a da^ to a fortnight. In former 
times, when the big racing yachts were sea- 
worthy craft, the racing fleet would sail round 
the coast, taking part in successive regattas, the 
giant yachts providing a spectacle which added 
to the zest of the local races. Nowadays, most 
regattas are local functions devoted to races of 
the principal cla'sses based in the distiict, and 
the bigger vessels attend only a few of the mor^ 
important ones, to which thrfy have to be towed 
by power vessels. 

The most famous of these regattas is ‘Cowes 
Week, which is organized jointly by the many 
Solent yacht clubs. It is normally held about the 
first week in August, and usually begins on a 
Saturday, continuing until the following Satur- 
day. Cowes Week has been for many years the 
most important social occasion of the yachting 
season. Cruising yachts come from near and far, 
and Cowes Roads during the Week ’present a 
wonderful spectacle. 

The second great regatta is the Clyde Fort- 
night, held annually in Jul>’. This series of races 
provides fine sport in magnificent surroundings, 
and, as those who know Scotland may well 
imagine, the weather usually does its best to 
provide variety. The competition among Clyde 
yachts is keen, and classes such as the ‘6 metres’ 
.and the ‘ 13 ragons’ are more numerous there than 
in southern waters; so that from the purely 
racing point of view the Clyde Fortnight is 
probably a better spectacle than Cowes Week. 

There arc so many other regattas that it is 
difficult to single out any for special mention; 
but Burnham Week is worthy of notice as die 
premier East-Coast event, and also in^a sense 
the Lontloncr’s own regatta, for the majority of 
the London yachts are moored tlicre. 

.See also Sailing; Yacht Racing; Dinghy Racing. 

SAILPLANE, see (jLiding. 

SAXHORN, see Brass Instruments. 
SAXOPHONE, see Wood- WIND Instruments. 
SCHNEIDER «Gt/P, see Airoraft Racino. 
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SCRAP-BOOKS. For a century now, children 
— and, indeed, 3 l%p adults — have spent pleasant 
hours compiling and poring over scrap-books. 
Like most coUections, the scrag-bofiks of begin- 
ners •tend Jto be a mixture ot everything that 
attracts the varied interesw^ of the young. But 
those to whom scrap-book making is of more 
than fleeting interest, soon find that the scrap- 
book which records some par ticular hobby or 
experience of the compiler is the most rewarding. 
I’hus by cuttings, photographs, reproductions of 
paintings, notes, and plans, fascinating scrap- 
j)ooks can be compiled on fhe most diverse 
stibjects — engines, bridges, clocks, period cos- 
tumes, or furnituref a foreign country, explorers 
and theif achievements, a favourite sport, 
theatiff, cinema, or books -the list of possible 
subjects is endless. Vroba^y the most successful 
scrap-books arc those inspired by a particular 
theme such as one of these; but general scrap- 
books, reflecting all that interests the collector, 
have alfio their appeal. Scrap-books also serve 
to give later generations an intimate picture of 
tTie {period in \vhich they were made. 

SCULLING, see Rowino; Boat-r xces. 

SEASIDE RESORTS. It is difficult to imagine 
a lime when the seaside holiday did not exist, 


and d/fficult for English people to realize what 
it is like to live in countries such as Austria or 
Czechoslovakia where the sea cannot be reached 
without foreign travel. Yet up to the middle of 
^the 1 8th century seaside res&rts were almost 
unknown. Though the springs at Scarborough 
on the Yorkshire coast had been discovered 
early in the century, the fashionable resorts were 
inland Spas (q.v.) where people went to take the 
medicinal waters. • 

Dr. Richard Russell, a celebrated 18th-century 
physician, was responsible for introducir^ the 
seaside holiday. He not only wrote a book on 
the use of sea-water as a cure for glandular 
disease, but himself settled on the wind-swept 
coast of Brighton, then known as Brighthelm- 
stone. IIL book and his example effected ^ social 
revolution. Brighton blossomed out with a 
coffee-house and an assembly room; George III 
made Weymouth popular; and Deal and East- 
bourne were soon attracting visitors. Margate, 
because of its open position at tne end of the 
Thames Estuary and its traflic links with the city, 
was an obvious resort for Londoners. By 1765 
five ‘hoys* — single-masted sloops — were carrying 
passengers down the river to Margate at a 
return fare of half-a-crown. In 1814 the first 
steam packet made the journey. Southend in 
1780 had Jifty houses, but 14 years later it 
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boasted a ‘romantic .library’, coflfcc roorfis, and 
gambling establishments. By 1806 it had added 
a theatre, a Methodist Chapel, and* ten bathing 
machines. So all round the shores of England, 

, wherever there Was a good stretch of sand, or a 
‘view’, or a smell of seaweed, seaside resorts 
sprang up, with boarding-houses, parks and 
gardens, marine terraces, and promenades. It 
became a mark of fashion to spend part of the 
summer by the sea. 

With the Industrial Revolution and the com- 
ing of the railway, the resorts ceased to be the 
prerogative of the upper classes. Many people 
took ‘treatment’ at the seaside with great solem- 
nity. Not only did they bathe in the sea — they 
also drank it as though it were the elixir of life. 
The b, a thing machine, invented by Benjamin 
Beale, was a huge wagon drawn down to the sea 
by horses : at the dpor facing on to the sea was a 
canvas awning, under cover of which the bather 
dipped, safe from prying eyes. 

As people could not spend their whole holiday 
in the water, the local authorities vied with each 
other to provide amusements and activities. 
I'heatres, dance-halls, saloons, and shops were 
built; donkeys trotted on the sands; pierrots and 
nigger minstrels sang above the general hubbub. 
Later on came the pier. Two or three resorts 
tvould rival each other in building the longest 
pier, that of Southend being over a milelong, with 
a railway running along it. Then came amuse- 
ment parks which included shooting galleries, 
switch-backs, and scenic railways, and, more 
recently, towers, zoological gardens, ball-rooms, 
and carnival lighting. A feature of many resorts 
is the concert party, which provides in the pier 
pavilion entertainment of the Music Hall 
variety (q.v.). Most concert parties include 
singers, dancers, a small chorus, and comedians. 
Each resort has developed its own character and 
clientele. The Londoner has made a ‘home from 
home’ at Southend, Margate, and Brighton; 
Scarborough draws the well-to-do of Yorkshire; 
Blackpool is the resort of the Lancashire people ; 
Bournemouth attracts invalids and those who 
take their pleasure more sedately, or wish for a 
mild winter resort. 

Other countries have also their seaside holiday 
resorts. The French Riviera is one of the most 
iamous because of its lovely early spring climate 
and beautiful scenery and fltowers. There is also 
the attraction of the Oasino ‘Jq.v.) at Monte 
Carlo. Many wealthy people go there to avoid 


the cold winter months in Britain. . Other res6rts 
arc the Italian Riviera, the Dr.imatian coast, St. 
Malo and Dinan in Brittany, and. Miami beach 
in Florida, U favourite resort of Americans. 

Those who prefer a quieter holid^pV than that ’ 
which the bigger s^side resorts provide can go 
to the fishing villages of the Yorkshire and the 
south-west coasts, where now there are often 
more boarding-houses than fishing-boats. Some 
choose the sandy coves between the rocky clifi's 
of Devon and Cornwall ; others keen on Saiijng 
(q.v.) go where there are river estuaries or 
sheltered harbouVs. There is no place in England 
more than 80 miles from the sea, and few people 
have not visited the sea by Wcycle, car, train, or 
charabanc, for a day’s outing or h summer 
holiday. " 

See also Holidays. * 

SHIPS, MODEL, see Model Ships. 

SHINTY. This, tlie natioiial game of fhe Scot- 
tish Highlands, called Camariac/id in Gaelic, is 
one of the oldest British games. The Scottish ^ 
Shinty, the Irish game Hurley, and ‘the Wtlsh 
Bandy are the ancestors of Hockey (qq.v.). The 
leather-covered cork and worsted ball is about 
inches in diameter. The stick (or ‘caman’) 
is curved like a hockey stick, but the striking end 
is triangular in shape with a flat bottom. The 
field, from 140 to 200 yards long, and from 70 
to 100 yards broad, has goals or ‘hails’ a! each 
end, 12 feet wide and 10 feet high. The teams of 
twelve players oppose each pthcr in pairs, as in 
Lacrosse (q.v.). The game is playedt>somewhat 
like hockey, except in the following ways: the 
stick may be lifted to anv height in play, and the 
ball may be hit with either side of it; there is no 
off-side rule, but no attack player may go inside 
the opponent’s ‘10 yards area’ (a lo-yard semi- 
circle round the hail) unless the ball is already 
there; kails may be scored from cither inside or 
outside this semicircle. 

The name ‘shinty’ appears to come from the 
same derivation as ‘shindy’, and means a bra». * 
— from which has come the expression ‘to kick 
up a shindy’. In the days before formal rules 
were drawn up shinty matches used to be played 
between villages or clans, with a keg of whisky as 
a prize — nominally for the winners, but in prac- 
tice usually shared at the end of the match by 
both teams. The Camanachd Association, the 
match for wh/osd^ cup is the great event of the 




A OA^E OP SHINTY 

At the start of the game the hall is thrown up between the 
crossed camans of ilie two centre players. Oban Times Ltd. 


year, was founded in 1893 as the governing body 
of the game. The present rules date from 3 years 
later. 

SHOOTING, see Big-game Huntinc;; Game 
Shooting; Pistol Shooting; Rifle Shooting; 
Sporting Guns and Rifi.es. 

SINGING. The voice is a musical instrument, 
but unlike all others in that we cannot see how it 
works. Wc do know, however, the way in which 
it is prod^iced, thanks to recent inventions of 
scientific instruments such as the laryngoscope, 
and X-ray photography. When anyone speaks 
or sings, the sound wh/Ti the listener hears is due 
to the vibration of Uvo clastic-like strips (mem- 
branes) called Vocal cords’, which lie behind 
the ‘Adam’s Apple’, and roughly at right angles 
to it, alrftost like a pair of extra ‘lips’. Bi^t if that 
were all the machinery required to produce the 
voice, we should hear only a ‘reedy squeak’ when 
^if uese vocal cords were vibrated by the breath. 
A good deal is heard nowadays about the am- 
plifying of sound by means of loud-speakers and 
such instruments, and this is exactly what hap- 
pens to the reedy squeak when it leaves the vocal 
cords. In other words the throat and mouth (as 
well as a space behind the nose) do the same sort 
of job for the voice that the horn of a wireless 
loud-speaker does for the Gramophone (q.v.). 


^ ' SINGING 

All this ‘machinery’, howpvcr, would be quite 
useless unless there were breath or air to set the 
vocal cords »in motion. Unfortunately, teachers 
of singing are by no means agreed as to what 
is meant by ‘correct breathir^’. For ordinary., 
everyday breathing comparatively little air is 
needed, but for singing much more is required; 
and that is why special breathing exercises are 
often necessary, because the singer has not only 
to breathe in correctly, but^lso has to control 
the breath when holding a long note or group of 
notes, or when taking a very' quick breath in a 
rapid passage without disturbing its flow. Iii spite 
of the various methods of breathing taught by pro- 
fessors of singing, it is safe to say that deep breath- 
ing is the generally agreed foundation of singing. 

By natui^e women and children have ‘thin’ 
vocal cords, and men ‘thick’ ones; and so wc 
speak of the ‘thin register’, \yhich is the natural 
voice of a woman or child, and of the ‘thick 
register’, which is the natural voice of a man. 
Curiously enough, however, a man can so alter 
the shape of his vocal cords — from thick to thin 
— (Ijy means of the muscles controlling them) 
that he can imitate the middle and lower notes 
of a woman’s voice: and that is known as falsetto 
singing. In yodelling, a man, using the same 
sort of mechanism, makes his voice jump, as it 
were, fiom the normal to the falsetto and back 
again as often and as speedily as he wishes. Like- 
wise women and children, can, if they wish, alter 
the shape of their vocal cords and imitate the 
voice of a man — at the lower end of their voices. 
This kind of voice has often been referred to 
mistakenly as the ‘chest’ voice or register, but 
whatever name we give to it, it is invariably 
unpleasant to the car. A ‘register’ in the voice 
has been accurately deflned as a series of tones 
produced by the same mechanism, whether thick 
or thin: the tones should therefore always be of 
the same quality throughout the series. 

A boy’s voice never actually breaks — if it did, 
he would obviously be dumb for the rest of his 
life — but at a certain period of his early life, it 
‘changes’. At this stage he will often find it 
difficult tc maintain one kind of register while 
speaking or singing, for at that time the voaal 
cords grow very quickly, more quickly in fact 
than the muscles which control them ; and so for 
the time being his voice will necessarily be way^ 
ward and out of proper control. This docs not 
mean that it would be.u^nwise for him to sing at 
this sta^e— far from it — but if he finds it beyond 
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him, he can always whistle — another int<*resting 
example of the mechanics of sound. Rounded 
lip^ and breath driven through them are all that 
is required to produce a whistle, but in order to 
. 'hange the pitcit of a note, changes of shape 
‘inside’ the mouth — not in the vocal cords — are 
necessary. A moment’s experiment with whist- 
ling will show this to be the case. The fact that 
some people can actually hum one melody and 
whistle another at the same time shows that the 
mechanisms for*singing and whistling are differ- 
ent. In the same way it can easily be seen by 
experiment that open sounds such as 00 y o/i, 
aw, ah, and so on are made chiefly by altering the 
shape of the mouth, and consonants by move- 
ments of the tongue, teeth, or lips. 

Voices can be classified into four main types: 
soprano and contralto for women’s voices, and 
tenor and bass for, men’s. Soprano voices are 
divided further into high soprano and mezzo- 
soprano (haif-soprano). Bass voices are divided 
into deep bass and baritone. 

The history of singing is far too long a story 
to recount here, but it is evident that from the 
early days of the Christian era Italy has been 
foremost among the singing nations of the world, 
partly because the language consists mostly of 
pure vowels and has always been considered a 
tery singable one, partly because the Church, 
with its centre in Rome, encouraged singing in 
its services, and partly because both opera and 
oratorio had their first beginnings in that land. 
Italian ‘marks of expression’ — such as piano and 
forte, and tempo directions — such as andante and 
adagio, are still used by composers of all 
European nations. 

In the 17th century, which might well be 
called the Golden Age of singing in Italy, there 
were two main styles of singing- ‘Recitative’ and 
‘Bel Canto’, both associated with the introduc- 
tion of Opera (q.v.) in the year 1600. The 
former provided a means of imitating in music 
the rise and fall of ordinary descriptive speech, 
and was usually dramatic in effect; the latter 
was concerned mainly with beauty of tone, in 
imitation perhaps, of the ‘gentle-sounding flute*. 
In those days a period of 10 years’ study was by 
no means uncommon for the would-be oper*ltic 
‘star’. Later the Bel Canto style gradually 
declined, mainly because, in the igth century at 
any rate, the singer had to contend with an ever 
increasing ‘battery’ of .orchestral instruments, 
and such composers as Verdi and Wagner made 


ever-increasing demands on the^lr singers. ' 

Dr. Scholes puts it: ‘In the i fltl^fcentury the com- 
poser was the slave of the singer, but in the 19th 
the singer became the slave of tht composer.’ 

Sec also Choirs; Musicai Instruments. ^ * 

SINGING GAMES.' Most traditional singing 
games are hundreds of years old, and have been 
passed on by word of mouth, so that we can 
never know exactly when or where they origi- 
nated. Many of them were once performed by 
grown-up people as serious dances. Singing 
Games are, in fact, a form of folk dancing, often 
having their origins in religious Ritual (q.v. 
V'ol. I); they are a reflection* of the main aspects 
of adult life: war, hunting, love, and death, and 
an imitation of the rituals connected witli these. 

I'he simple nursery challenging games, such 
as I’m the King of the Castle and Cowardy, 
Coward y Custard, are obvious imitations of war; 
and the '1 ug-of-W.ar (q.v.J is the climax ol many * 
of the most popular singing games. ''An old 
fighting game popular in the Alidlands is VVe 
are the Romans, of which the original version ** 
seems to have been VVe are the Rovers. One side 
represents the ‘Romans’ or ‘Rovers’ (the in- 
vaders), and the other the ‘English’ or ‘Guardian 
Soldiers’. The challenge ‘Arc you ready for a 
fight, &c. ?’ is sung to a martial tune, and replied 
to by the other side. The climax is a fight in 
which the Romans either try to capture the 
English or to take their territory. In some ver- 
sion, as in Nuts and May, the challenge is ‘Who 
will you send out to fight?’, and each child is 
sent out in turn for a tug-of-war with'one of the 
opposing team. The name of this game is 
obviously an altered fc-m of something more 
logical: ‘Here we go gathering nuts away’ is one 
suggestion, which connects th“ game with harvest 
dances, and ‘knots of May’ i.-. another, which . 
suggests a May Day celebration. Oranges and 
LcmonS‘ and its variants, such as Thread the 
Needle, and London Bridge is Falling Down, 
involve passing under an archway, followed by r. 
pretended execution, and sometimes ending in a'v 
tug-of-war. A sinister origin seems to belong to 
London Bridge is Falling Down. Equivalents 
exist all over Europe, which arc thought to hark 
back to the ancient custom of walling in » 
human sacrifice when a bridge or building was 
constructed. Oranges and Lemons is probably 
military in origin, for church bells (‘The bells of 
• St. element’s’ll were used in the past to mns^ter 
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i i1jj/peo|:)lc o!fc^to\\^ for battle; and the choice The players stand in a ri^ig with joined hands, 
•‘‘Oranges or LerHons?’ suggests a c:hoiee between while a girl on the outside drops her handker- 
ihe colours of two contending parties. chief behind the boy she chooses, who then chases 



her in and out of the ring until he catches her. 
Nuts and May also involves# the selection of ^ 
partner, and in some versions the tug-of-war is 
always between a boy and girl whom he has come 
to ‘fetch away*. A very old game played like 
Nuts and May is My daughter Jane: 

VVe arc thiec knights c»me out of Spain 
A-courting of your daughter Jane . . . 

My daughter Jane, she is too young, ^ 

She can’t abide your flattering tongue. 

If she be young, or she be old, 

She for her beauty must be sold. ^ 



- , STAOrS IN A (;AME ORANCIA ANO LEMONS 

Drawyig liom I.ady Ciiomnic, ‘1 he 1 rndttional Games oj 
Jin^Iaud, Scotlandy and Ireland ( 1 894) 

The chasing games arc imitatiojis of hunting, 
or of skirmishes of laids and captures, rather 
than of war. One of the oldest of these is Tom 


All these grimes, it is thought, reflect the ancient 
tribal custom of marriage by capture. * 

A game of a different kind is Queen Anne. In 
the most usual version one player (a boy) faces 
a row of others (girls), and has to gv^^ss which of 
them is holding a ball behind her back — she is 
‘Queen Anne’. In another version a boy has to 
identify a girl from amongst three who arc dis- 
guised to look alike. This game seems to be 
connected ^vith an ancient marriage custom of 


Tiddler, whicli has given us the phrase ‘lorn disguising the bride. In many old stories about 
Tiddler’s (Ground’. One player is l oni Tiddler this the bride betrays herself by winking, smiling. 


and tries to catch the others as they run across 
his territory, whicli lies betw^een two ‘bases’ 
where they arc safe. They sing as they go: 

W’f'rc on Tom Tiddler’s ground 
Picking up gold and silver. 

\ ariations of this ^ame arc played in the same 
way as IVisoneTs Base or Kelieve-O (see Stpeei 
( iAMEs). Wm'y similar to the oiiginal version 
is tlie nursery game of Wolf, Wolf (or Sheep, 
Sheep) (]omc Ovci^ni which the pursuer is a 
w olf and the othe^^laycrs sheep. 

Many singiru^ games imitate the ritual ol 
courtship, andfeome reflect primitive marnage 
customs. In most of these the fun deponds upon 
the selection of a partner. A simple game of this 
\ type, played by young children, is Farmer’s in his 
*-^?^en, in which the fanner chooses a wife, the wife a 
child, the child a dog, and so on, the chosen child- 
ren collecting in the middle of the circle. Drop 
Handkerchief is typical of the more obviously 
^ourting games. The song to which it is sung goes: 

I sent a letter to my love 
And on tlie way I dropped it. 

And one of you has picked it up 
^ And p^^it in his poefet# 


or giving some other sign, such as holding an 
object in her hand. 

A surprising number of singing games are 
direct imitations of funeral rites, and of these 
Jenny Jones is perhaps the most familiar. The 
name is a corruption of Jenny jo’ — ‘jo’ being an 
old Scottish word for sw’cetheart. In .some parts 
she is called Jinny Jew’, or even ‘Genesis’. The 
players advance, singing: 

We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, 

Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones 
We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, 

And how is she to-day? 

and are told in succession that she is washing, 
ironing, folding, and so on; then that she is 
w'eeping, dying, and finajly, that she is dead. 
They then suggest various colours to wear Ibr 
the funeral, until eventually black is approved. 
Doornail, another old funeral game, consists 
sifnply in an imitation of burial rites. Old Roger 
involves three principal players, a corpse, an 
apple tree, and an old woman, as well as^ a 
company of mouniiers who sing the song. IJie 
climax comes .when, the ‘corpse’ comes to life 
and chases away the old woman who is stealing 
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the apples. Still popular to-day is VValUlowers, 
in which each child turns round to face the wall 
when her name is mentioned. One vtrsion runs: 

Wallflowers, wallflowers, growing up so high. 

We arc all little Children, 

And we shall surely die 

Excepting Mary Smith, the youngest of us all. 

Fie, fie, for shame! 

Turn your face to the wall again. 

What exactly these words mean we do not 
know, but to turn the face to the wall has always 
been a sign of mourning, and the game is pro- 
bably connected with death and funeral rituals. 

Traces of old beliefs and superstitions are to 
be found in nearly all singing games. Ring a 
Ring a Roses, for instance, has a sneeze as its 
climax, , and is thus connected with the old 
superstition that sneezing or laughing is dan- 
gerous, and lays one open to po.ssession by evil 
spirits (hence the exclamation ‘Bless you!’ when 
someone sncizes). Other games are said to go 
back to pagan work and fertility dances, originat- 
ing in an idea that the crops would grow as high 
as one could leap. An old game called Oats and 
Beans and Barley Grow, in which the child 
jumps into the air, obviously belongs to this 
group. It was originally a fertility rite, and in 
many countries, such as Bukovina and Roii- 
nmnia, is still solemnly danced by all the adults 
of the community. There are also rhyming and 
singing games which accompany the various 
rhythmic actions of ball-bouncing, skipping, or 
hand-clapping, or in which the rhyme is used for 
, ‘counting out’ — that is choosing the leader of tlie 
game. In many the words are now quite 
unintelligible, as in the bouncing game 
One, two, three a-Iairy, 
or the leap-frog game, 

Hi Jimmy Nacko, one, two, three 
Obobe, obobe, all-y-over! 

But the rhythm is of course preserved — the 
words probably having sp’-ung naturally from 
the actions. 

A 

See also Party Games; Street Games; Folk Dancing. 

Sec also Vol. I, Folki.ore; Ritual; Marriage 
Ceremonies; Death Ceremonies. 

f 

SINGLESTICK. This sport, now rarely sec\i, 
' was once popular because it provided excellent 
practice for sabre-fencing. Indeed, in the late 
19th century singlesticking Vas revived and 
improved largely for this reason. The two single- 
stick combatants stand within range of each 


other, aiming blows at eaci/ othe’''^ith cudg^^s. J 
The actual target is the head, ti'iough blows can* 
be aimed at any part of the body above the belt. 
Such blows, liowqver, are usually fe!nts, designed 
to lower the opponent’s guard. Thertvis no foot- 
work as there is im pENqjNG (q.v.), the com- 
batants remaining in the same position all the 
time. The stick is wielded with strong flicks from 
the wrists. The winner is the man first to break 
his opponent’s head— that is, to draw blood. 
In the revived 19th century singlestick play 
‘touches’ could be scored with the point of the 
stick (as in sabre assaults), and hits on the leg 
were permitted. 

The sport has an interesting history dating 
back 400 years, when a slim ash stick, nearly 3 
feet long and thicker at one end than the 'other, 
was used. The conte^s were conducted under 
the rules of back-sword fencing, in which no 
thrusts were permitted. Not till the 1 7th century 
were the wooden weapons ec| nipped with guards 
and, ultimately, wicker basket hilts to protect 
the hands. Singlestick contests were extremely^ 
popular in Georgian days, particularly in Somer- 
set and Berkshire. There is a stirring description 
of singlestick in Tom Brown's Schooldays, 

See also Qlarter-stapf. 

SKATING. This is a method of progression 
over ice by means of steel blades attached to the 
boots. Its origin is obscure, liiit it was probably 
evolved amongst the nomadic tribes of the north 
as a way of travelling quickly over frozen fjoids 
and lakes {see Snow and Ice Travel, Vol. IV). 
The primitive skate was undoubtedly" made of 
bone: in various museums throughout Europe 
wc find bones that have k^'cn shaped rather like 
the modern skate, and were apparently fastened 
to the feet with leather thb-igs. Later skates 
were made of iron, and then ohstccl, which cut 
into instead of gliding over th’* ice. ?ikating, 
therefore^, like other pastimes st'^h as yachting 
and hunting, began as a necessity and developed , 
into a sport and an art. J 

Most people learn the first stages of skating 
merely by skating. All that is recjuired is good 
balance, confidence, and practice. Children 
generally learn very easily — indeed, children are 
often extremely proficient at advanced figurev.r 
skating. When the skater can scamper about tho 
ice, both forwards and backwards, with con- 
fidence, he is ready to learn figure-skating. For 
this he must m&stcr the four b?>sic ‘edges’ — ^he 




outsidr. and inside judges, forwards and back- 
wards. "i’o *cuL an edge’ lie must learn to skate on 
;ytie or other side of the blade of his skate. He 
will find •that by turning his head strongly to the 
right or the left, with both feet on the ice, he will 
automatically go round in a curve in the direc- 
tion in w'hich he is looking. At this point he lifts 
one foot olf the ice at a time. The turn of the 
head, and conscciuent curve of the body, imparts 
a certain amount of ‘lean’ to his l»ocly ; so when 
he turns to tlic left and lifts the right loot, he will 
find himself making a curve on the Iclt outside 
edge. If, when looking left, he lifts the left foot 
off the icc, a simifar curve will be made on the 
right inside edge. This principle applies both 
forwards and hackwardr. When it has been 
mastered, complete ylfclcs can be made under 
j)erfect control, ar^^thc skater will spend some 
time practising ‘figure ol eight’ on both edges. 
The two fundrmental rules are: first, that the 
‘strike^ or pusAolf from the ice must always 
come from th^nlat of the blade and no? from the 
f toe; and second, that the ‘lean’ ol the body must 
direct from the head to the toot, without any 
bulging at the hip. 

After control of the edges has been acquired, 
the skater has only one more step to learn before 
he can waltz — the ‘three turn’. This is a turn in 
natural direction from an outside foi'ward edge 
to the inside backward on the same foot. In 
this turn, although the start is made on the 
outside forwar^edge and Uirned to the back 


inside, the progression is in the same curve as 
would have been made had the outside edge 
continued unbroken by a turn. The three turn 
must be under complete control before any 
attempt is made to dance. The steps of the 
waltz arc as follows: man’s step — right forward 
outside edge; three turn, wdth the free foot (the 
left) placed alongside the right on the back 
outside edge; then the forward outside right; 
then comes a cross over, and a new start on the 
left forwTird outside. The sequence is then 
repeated. Where the man docs forw'ard edges, 
the wom.m does backward ones. Her step is 
more diilicult, starting left back outside, forw^ard • 
right outside, three turn, and left back outside, 
(hen repeat. 

In the big skating competitions the most com- 
plicated figures, which require years ol'study and 
practice, are seen. An example is the ‘bracket, 
change edge, bracket’, in which the skater makes 
drawings of brackets on the ice just as they 
would be drawn on paper, but skating them in 
what is called ‘paragraph form* that is, he draws 
(or cuts) them accurately 6n the ice and repeats 
them three times (the ‘triple repetition’) each 
drawing as nearly as possible covering the first, 
i^othcr complicated figure is the ‘Axel PaiilScn’ 
jump, which is from an outside forw^ard edge, 
with one and a half revolutions in the air, down ' 
to a ‘sit spin*. ^ * 

The British were among the first to develop 
skating as an art, anc^ the first recognized style 
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was the so-called ‘English style*. This is a rigid 
style, depending on the purity of the i)oise of the 
body over the skate, with the shoulders, arms, 
and the ‘unemployed leg’ (the one not on the 
ire) all kept undc% strict control, and not assist- 
ing the balance at all. All the turns arc accom- 
plished by the .action of the shoulders in 
conjunction with, or against, the hips. English- 
men were responsible for the invention of certain 
difficult turns, such as, for instacc, the ‘brackets* 
turn, which are^ used only in advanced figure 
skating and major competitions. The English 
style (fiiough still practised both on ice and roller 
skates) is not now in general use, and not at all 
in international competitions. 

The ‘International Style’, now in universal 
use, and the only style accepted in National, 
European, World, or Olympic championships, 
was brought to Europe from the U.S.A. in 1864- 
5 by an American, Jackson Haines, who was 
originally ?..«daiicing-master. It is a natural, 
uninhibited style, allowing the skater greater 
freedom of movement than does the English 
Style. For competition purposes it is divided iiito 
two sections: ‘compulsory or school figures’, of 
which there are sixty-nine, graded and marked 
according to difficulty; and ‘free skating’, which 
may be defined as a harmonious combination of 
‘edges’, turns, pirouettes, jumps, and speed- 
making or dance steps, the whole skated as a 
programme in a show. The skater performs to 
music and has the whole rink at his disposal. 
Free skating is seen in figure-skating competi- 
tions, at skating galas, and at exhibitions, and is 
’ by far the most attractive kind of skating to 
watch. In competitions it is marked in two 
categories: (a) ‘contents of programme’, includ- 
ing such points as difliculty, variety, harmonious 
composition, and utilization of space; and (b) 
‘manner of performance’ — that is, surencss, easy 
movement to the rhythm of the music, beauty of 
movement, and so on. In competitions the 
marking is so arranged that school or compulsory 
figures are more important than free skating. 

Figure-skating for the whole world is con- 
trolled by the International Skating Union, 
founded in 1892, which also controls racing. For 
championships the distances approved are:— 
500 metres, 1,000 metres, and 1,500 metres 
(short distances), and 3,000 metres, 5,000 metres, 
arid 10,000 metres (long distances). Marks arc 
awarded according to the placing of the com- 
petitors in each of the foifr distances drawn, two 


short and two long. It wilh be se'M, thcrefckjt?','^ 
that in order to win, a skater ^’Kist be excellemw 
at sprinting, as well as at middle, and long dis- 
tances. This is one of the mosti exacting of 
athletic tests. Skating is a very fast method of 
progression. The record skating speed for a 
5,000 metres race (jusc over 3 miles) is 8 min. 
29*4 sec., whereas the world record for runniiig 
that distance is 13 min. 58*2 sec. 

There arc three principal kinds of ice skates: 
those for figure-skating, for hockey, and for 
racing. Skates for English style ligure skating 
arc low and slightly curved, with a blade widtli 
of about i inch; those for the International* 
style arc higher and more cu^-ved, with a blade 
width of about i inch. Hockey skates have very 
narrow blades, and are flat, except at the toe and 
heel. Racing skates are longer, -protruding by 
a couple of inches at the toe and heel. They are 
quite flat with a blade width of inch, and are 
built to combine lightness, strcngtli, and 
to the greatest possible dcgicc. 

Of recent years ‘ice shows’ have been made 
popular in tiie U.S.A. and Canada, cliicfly 
through the cfibrls and ability of Miss Soiija 
Henie, six limes European, ten times world, and 
three times Olympic champion. These shows 
consist of large troupes of show girls and men, 
skating in formation, togetlier with individual 
or group performances by acrobats, comedians, h 
still-skaters, or barrel-jumpers, who perforin 
their turns on skates in the same way as Music 
Halt, artists (([.v.). These, witli smaller shows 
in theatres and cabarets, are ra])idly becoming 
popular in Britain, and, in fact, all ^over the 
world. 

See also Ice Hookey. 

SKI-ING. From remote antiquity men have 
used .some kind of contiivancc "p prevent tliem- 
selves sinking too deeply into soft |mow ; but there ■ 
is a radical distinction bctwcei. skis and snow 
shoes. On snow shoes, which arc like large 
rackets fitted to the feet, one can only walk; * 
whereas on skis — long narrow boards turned up^; 
at the toe — one can slide downhill at great speed, 
and even on the level a fair pace can be main- 
tained by a combination of lunging forward and 
‘punting’ with the sticks wliich every skier car- 
ries. The oldest ski known, which was found* 
preserved in a Swedish peat bog, dates back to 
about 3000 11. c.; but ski-ing as a competitive 
sport is a com^^arativcly recent development. 
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SKJERS COMING DOWN A SI OPB AT ORISONS Il9 SWl TZERI.AND 


• • Tliey are making continuous S- 

Isolatcd ski races took place as early as 1797, but 
the I'lisL competition with a continuous record, 
■tlirtiolmcnkollcn Meet which takes place near 
Oslo, dates only Irofti 1892. The Holmcnkollcii 
Meet is decided on the combined result of a long 
TTlstance race (about 10 miles) and a jumping 
competifion. 

Ski-jumping takes place on specially pre- 
pared jumping hills, many of w hich have cost 
thousands of pounds to adapt to the require- 
ments of the sport. The jumping track is divided 
into three portio/ts, the approach, the platform, 
and the alighting ground. I'lie jumper runs 
down the approach, the gradient of which is 
less steep than that of the alighting ground, 


turns. Meer hamper^ C>avos-Platz • 

gradient relaxes; and secondly, these long jumps 
arc possible only if the jumper himself is almost 
horizontal, the long flat ski and .the quasi- 
horizontal position of the body w'ith the out- 
stretched arms produce a parachute elRct which 
gi^atly reduces the speed at which the jumper 
falls through space. It is calculated that on these 
long jumps the alighting speed is little more than 
60 m.p.h. Iwen so, jumps of over 100 metres 
are periiaps one of the most exacting tests of 
courage, natural balance, and superb skill jn 
the w'hole world of sport. 

Though skis have been used for thousands of 
years in Scandinavia, it was only in the early 
8o’s of the last century that they were first used 


crouches low before he reaches the platform, and 
straightciijf up suddenly as he reaches the edge 
of the pkitform. This movement, the so-called 
Salz, is designed to laimch him into space with 
the maximum velod^y. He lands far below on 
the steepest part^f the hill, the gradient of 
which is usuallVrom 30 to 35 degrees. Jumps 
are measured lly their length from the edge ot 
the platform t^he point where the skifr alights. 
The record jump was made in 194^ by a Swiss 
called Fritz Tsehannen on the Flanica hill in 
ljugoslavia. The length was 120 metres (390 
feet), and the jumper on that occasion probably 
dropped 150 vertical I'cet through space before 
striking the ground. Such a fall would of course 
jnean instant death but for two facts: in tlfe first 
j)lace, the jumper lands on a very steep slope 
which breaks the shock, strikes the slope a 
glancing blow, and continues to travel dow’iihill 
at a speed wlufUi gradii.^llf cljmlnishes as the 


in the Alps. To begin with, the Alpine people 
copied Scandinavian forms of competition, long- ’ 
distance races and jumping competitions. It 
was the British who insisted that just as long- 
distance races developed naturally out of the 
gentle undulating terrain of Norway and 
Sweden, so the most logical form of Alpine race 
in Alpine countries should be a short downhill 
race. A long-distance race is a test of endurance, 
but no adequate test of downhill ski-ing. The 
‘slalom race’, a name first applied in Norway to 
a style competition, was also introduced by the 
British. The modern, slalom, an invention of 
Arnold Lunn's, is a race down a course delved 
by pairs of flags through w'hich competitors must 
pass. The flags are arranged so as to test every . 
variety of turn, short and abrupt, long ajid 
sweeping. In 193G the slalom race was first in- 
clud^'d in the jn^rograpime of the winter Olympic 
Games; and in 1938 international recognition 


I 



was obtained Trom tlie International Congress 
for downhill and slalom races. 

Aigood average speed for a long-distance race 
is 7 to 8 miles an hour; but speeds of 8o miles an 
^ hpur have been replied on tlie ‘flying kilometer’ 
at St. Moritz, and downhill races have been won 
at an average spsed of just under 50 miles an 
hour. British skiers, in spite of the fact that they 
have to travel 500 miles to find a training ground 
for racing, and in spite of the fact that few 
British can aflbr^ the time to becoirfe first-class 
performers, have none the less put up an 
amaziitgly good performance in international 
■ events. Racing against the best professionals of' 
snow-rich countries, British amateurs have 
•finished consistently well, and have sometimes 
won international events. British wdlncn twice 
won wofld championships, and British Univer- 
sity skiers have often won the University Cham- 
pionships. In the last one licfore the Second 
World Wa#nr.the British Universities Ski Club 
defeated the Swiss and the Italian Ski Clubs, 
and secured a notable victory in Norway over 
a picked Norwegian team. But competitive sfti- 
ing is not necessarily the most important branch 
of ski-ing. In the early days of the sport the 
pioneers were chiefly interested in skis because 
they opened up the winter Alps. The greatest 
pioneer of ski-rnountaineei ing is undoubtedly 
that great Swiss mountaineer Marcel Kurz, The 
first important ski expedition in the high Alps 
was the crossing of the Oljerland by a German 
party in 1897. Arnold Lunn ten years later 


traversed the Bernese Obcrhwid froi;. end to 
in January, climbing the Finstejp^arhorn in tlW|( 
course of this expedition. In those days a man 
was regarded* as a good skier if he Jcould lead a 
party in safety ifl the mountains; if he k/iew 
enough about Avalanches (q.v. Vol. Ill) to 
avoid being killed in llfcm;*if he was a master of 
snoweraft ; and if he combined speed and steadi- 
ness, and could pick a good line while descending 
unknown ground. It jrequires skill and know- 
ledge tp anticipate, while ski-ing at a fair speed, 
the influence of sun and wand and aspect on the 
texture of the snow. A skier who is taken off his 
guard and who runs suddenly from fast into slow# 
snow is liable to pitch on hi^ head, and on his 
back if be changes from slow to fast saow. Ski 
racing, on the other hand, takes place on a pre- 
pared track of hard beaten stiowfc, which makes 
the minimum demanS on snoweraft. It is a 
magnificent sport, but those who are too old to 
race should not yield to the insidious tempi 
of ‘funicular’ ski-ing, for Kie mountairv? have 
something infinitely better to offer than sliding 
down standard courses, the summit of which ca'i^^ 
be reached by funicular railway or ski hoist. Ski- 
mountaineering docs, and ski-racing does not 
belong to that select group of great sports which 
force their devotees to study nature in one of her 
many moods. It is difficult to become a first- 
class racer or jumper; but any active young 
person can learn enough ski-ing in three or four 
days to enjoy a cross-country tour, and good and 
cheap tuition is obtainable at all Alpine centres. 



SKIERS PERFORMING VeLEMARkVAtRNS, WHICH ARE USED IN 
SOFT DEEP SNOW. Swtss Federal Railways 


The ideal ski track is a straight line, but where 
a straight run is impossible, the skier hi^ to turn. 

A good skier can stop within 2 or 3 yards from 
a direct descent at 40 mUcs an hour, or descend 
by means of continuous turns. Of the most 
popular turns, the ‘christiani^ and the ‘telemark’ 
take their names respcctiv'dy^'rorn the capital 
of Norway, now called Oslo, anX from the Tele- - 
mark district of Norw ay, from wfiich the fcarliest 
competitive ski-ing came. 

The best ski-ing month in the Alps is un- j 
doubtedly March, but there is excellent ski-in 
at the highest centres until the middle of May, 
and glacier ski-ing is at its best in June. There is 
indeed no month in the year in which admirable 
ski-ing cannot be obtained. There is no more 
wonderful experien(!e in the mountains than tg " 
begin the day with a perfect run on the snow-' ^ 
covered Glaciers (q.v. Vol. Ill) in May or 
June, and to coQie^own in th^, ^evening through 




PLAYINC. SKITTLES IN AN INN-YARD 
From a wuodcut of 1802 


meadows rich in gentians. The Ski Club of* 
CireatBi itain, founded in 1905 by E, C. Richard- 
son ‘the fallier cf British ski-irig’, is one of the 
oldest ski clubs in the world. The Alpine Ski 
Club, founded in 1908, is a small club which 
specializes in ski-mountaineering. Perhafis the 
most famous Ski Club in the world is the Kanda- 
har Ski Club, which is afliliated to the Ski Club 
ofGreat Britain. It was founded on 30th January, 
1924, and takes its r'.fne from the Challenge 
Gup presented by ^iord Roberts of Kandahar, 
which is now the s'‘'*iior Challenge Cup for down- 
hill racing in th*!’ world. It was this club which 
developed slalof'i racing and founded the Arl- 
berg Kandaha*-/race, which had the stlitus of a 
world championship in the past before down- 
hill-racing was internationally «and officially 
recognized. British skiers may well be proud of 
the fact that a British club has had a greater 
influence on the development of competitive 
ski-ing than any club in snow-rich countries, 

- ' Sec also Mountaineering. 

Sec also Vol. IV : Snow and Ice 'I'ravel. 

SKITTLES (Indoor Bowls). ^The ancient game 
of skittles or nin^ins is played in*inns and public 


houses in many parts of the world. The skittle 
alley (there are only about a dozen of them left 
in England) is a covered shed, with a stretch of 
level planking about 12 yards long and 3 or 4 
yards wide. Ehc wooden pins weigh from 7 to 9 
lb. each, and are symmetrically arranged in a 
4 ft. 6 in. square, the ‘king pin’ in the centre. 
I'he wooden ball or ‘cheese’ has flattened sides 
and weiglis about 10 lb. There are two players, 
or two sides of any convenient number. The 
cheese is thrown, not rolled, from varying dis- 
tances — often 7 or 8 yards, the player being 
allowed one step forward as he throws. A good 
throw can bring down all nine skittles. There 
are various systems of scoring, one common 
method being to aim at an exact score of 31, 
counting one point for each pin knocked down. 

Skittles has been a popular game in Germany 
and Holland for centuries. The German name 
for it was Kegel. It came to England from Ger- 
many, and was known in the 13th century under 
the name of kails or keels (or in Scotland kyles). 
It was frowned on by the authorities because 'it 
was the cause of gafnbling and rowdy behaviour, 
and it was forbidden kinder Edward IV. There 
was another official attempt to suppress the 
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game during George JTs reign. There arC many . 
local forms of skittles on the Continent. Some- 
tinfes fifteen or seventeen pins arc ased ; some- 
times ^the pins vary in shape, arc arranged in 
jfiifTcrcnt pattern';, and are given different^ ^ 
values ; sometimes large round balls with finger * 
holes are used,^ as in American bowls. In 
Holland a round ball is rolled in a groove, and 
the king pin must be knocked down first. 

Skittles were introduced into the United States 
by the Dutch, apd rapidly became popular under 
the name of ‘indoor bowls’. There, too, strict 
laws were passed against it, because of its associa- 
tion with low taverns and gambling. The 
Americans evaded the laws by adding another 
pin to the original nine, and continuing to play 
the game under the name of tenpins? American I 
bowling alleys arc elaborate constructions of ^ 
highly polished har^Jwood, and often several are 
built side by side. The pins are spaced 1 2 inches t 
apart and*aTrangcd in a triangle with one point c 
towards the player. There arc different systems f 
of scoiing, and variations of the game itself — I 
such’ as ‘candlepins’ and ‘duckpins’. Bowling 1 
championships are controlled by the American ] 
Bowling Congress. At a recent championship 1 
meeting there v ere just on 24,700 competitors z 
representing every state in the U.S.A. j 

• See also ‘Pub’ Games. t 





•fllE 1IATHS AT LEUKKRBAD IN SWlTZERI.ANlD 

A drawings by li. Wliyinper in Sivns Pictures^ iHb6. I'lic 
bathers have refreshnirnts in the^-ball . 'I'lic two on tlic 
light aic- playing chess 


SNOOKER, Billiards. 


their medicinal waters to the Romans. Remains 
of Roman Baths (q.v.) have been found afTyath, 
for instance, and at Baden-Baden in Germany. 
Baden-Baden, Aix-lcs-Bains in France:, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle in Germany, were the most popular 
European spas duiing the iblh century. Social 
life in these towns was centred round the baths 
and pump-rooms, where parades and social 
gatherings were held during the daytime; but 
the towns were also well eciuipped with pro- 
menades and public gardens,. and concerts and 
balls were held every evening. 


SOCCER, see Association Footuall. 

SPA. A ‘spa’ is a place which has grown into 
an important resort because of the medicinal 
properties of its waters. Spas generally have hot 
springs containing minerals such as chalybeate, 
iron, and radium ; and their water can be used 
either to bathe in or to drink. Many such towns, 
at first the resort of invalids, became important 
as fashionable holiday centres. Spa, a town in 
Belgium near Liege, was the first of Europe’s 
fashionable watering-places. The value of its 
chalybeate and alkaiine springs was discovered 
as early as 1326, and from the i6th to the i8th 
centuries it was the most fashionable resort in 
Eiirope, visited by all the leading members of 
society. Although it did not keep up this position, 
• it gave its name to all such watering-places, of 
v^hich there were very many flourishing ones in 
the i8th and early 19th cen furies. 

Many of these, thougk rc-discovcrcd when 
spas became the fashion, had been known for 


England h-ad many flourishing spas, such as 
Bath, Harrogate, Cheltenham, 'Funbridge Wells, 
and Leamington. Bath was the first of these, 
and set the fashion for the others — throughout 
the i8ih century it was the centre of a most 
flourishing and glittcrii*^ social life in the early 
summer season. Its repiJ^.ition fpi gaiety was 
partly due to the influence >»f Beau Nash (q.v. 
Vol. V) who, during the cadyWears of the i8lh 
century, was master of the c'remonics there, 
leading and organizing all the ^>cial gatherings. 
Although an inveterate gambler himself, Beau 
Nash was caieful to ensure that moral behavioui 
was strictly obseived by the society that came icr 
Bath. Long after his death the town remained 
one ol' the most popular resorts for the upper 
and middle classes. Pcojile would visit the baths 
first “thing in the morning and breakfast at thtj. 
famous Assembly kooms; drinking the waters 
after breakfast in the Pump Room was one of the 
social events of the day. The evening was spent 
at balls^ theatr€s,^nd gaming^Louscs, gambling 


A 

belnjT one of the j^rincipal entcrtainnicnts at 
most spas. Bath I'ealurcs a great deal in tiu* 
works ofsuch .i 8th;ceiitury writers as Jane Austen. 

In the late®i8th and early igth century it was 
the eflstoiji to visit the^ inland spas during the 
early part of the summer, gping on to the seaside 
for the rest of the season? In the 19th century 
the Seaside Resorts (q,v.) began to replace the 
spas as summer holiday resorts; but these water- 
ing-places are still visited by people who want 
to take the waters. 

SPANIEL, see D(kjs, Breeds of, Section []. 
SPEEDWAY RAGING, Dirt Track Racing. 
SPINET, see Keyhoard IxsTRCMr.Ms. • 
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SPORTING ‘GUNS ^ND RIFLES. i. 

Weapons. The standard of perfection to which 
British sporting weapons have been brought may 
be asi'ribed almost entirely to tlie inventive 
genius* and the paficncc and pei severance of 
successive generations of guuniakers, who for 
200 yeais or more have devoted ihcinselvTs to 
the evolution of the modem shot-gun. Before 
that, most liicarms used in Biitain were Con- 
tinental products. The ‘lock’, or the mechanism 
for exploding the charge of gunpowder {see Ex- 
plosives, Vol. VIII), evolved gradually from 
the primitive inviz/Ie-loadcd match-lock of the 
15th century, in which the powder w'as ignited 
by a match, to the modern breach^loaded triggei 
mechanism, w^hich liics a percussion cap in a 
cartridge. This cgp ignites the propellant, now 
no longe<r gunpowder. 

The match-lock was the forerunner of the 
wdieel-lock, which ca/>ie from Nuremberg in 
1515, and was w or’ fed by a steel wheel which 
rubbed against a llint to make a spark. I'he 
wdiecl-lock was succeeded by the flint-lock, intro- 
duced in Spain in 1630, in which the powder 
was ignited by a spark from a flint., This re- 
mained in use until some time after game shoot- 
ing first caught the public fancy — roughly about 
die era of George I, who, we are told, dis- 
tinguished himself ‘by shooting a partridge and 
a pheasant in Windsor Forest in 1 7 1 7’. Shooting 
birds on the wing is, in fact, scarcely recorded 
before the middle of the i8th century, and it 
. was not until the beginning of the 19th century 
that progress in either game preservation or gun 
manufacture started in earnest {^ee Game Shoot- 
ing). About th/<R time two iihp9rtant inventions 
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comriiLnited much to the sportsman’s greater 
efficiency. In 1807 Alexander Forsyth invented 
the percussion cap, a small copper cap confin- 
ing the pow'der and exploded by a blow from 
a hammer. In the 1820’s ^the famoifs gun- 
•* maker Joe Manton introducexl the double- 
barrelled flint-lock. • 

But still men. demanded weapons which 
would allow quicker shooting. In 1854, there- 
fore, the first breech-loading guns (that is, guns 
loaded through an opening in the back part of 
the barrel) began to replace the old muzzle- 
loaders; and the cartridge, containing tl'js shot, 
powdt*r, and percussion cap, was first used. This 
was followed just 21 years later by ‘hammcrless’ 
weapons, in which the striking mechanism is • 
entirely eflclosed, and controlled by a spring 
w'hich is released when the trigger is •pressed. 
Again, in 188") there followed the modern ejec- 
tors, w Inch automatically *ejcct the used cart- 
ridge. These were first patented by^nson and 
Deely, no fewer than eight patents being granted 
between 1886 and 1898 before the perfected 
pibduct came on the market. As far bjick as 
1869 the single-trigger action (one trigger for 
firing both barrels) was patented, but it was not 
until 30 years later that Boss, Greener, and 
Wcstlcy Richards adapted the mechanism to 
practical use. There have been other products 
of the gunmakcr’s art, such as the Winchester 
repeater; but these have never become popular. 

The rifle is a more powerful gun, the heavier 
types being used for Deer Stalking and Bic- 



FIG. 1. TOP. SHOT GUN CARTRIDG:: 

(i) Percussion cap; (2) Propellant; (3) C'ardboard disks;* 
(4) Felt wad; (5) Lead shot ^ 

BOrrotl. RIFLE CARTRIDGE • 

(i) Brass case; *(2) IVrrussion cap; (3) Propellant, 
(4) BiilK-i 
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GAMEf Hunting (qq.v.). It shoots a bullet instead mark is in motion, rapid brain-work comes into 


of shot. A bullet is d single prqjettile made of 
met^l, such as lead or cupro-nickel^ whereas a 
shot-gun shoots many round shot made of lead 
{see Fig. i). Thp barrel of a rifle is ‘rifled' or 
^ooved in spirals,' producing a rotary motion of*, 
the bullet, which^ greatly increases its steadiness 
and, consequently, its carrying power. The 
rifle is fitted with ‘sights* at the fore and rear 
to assist in accurate aiming. 

The only rifle \Cith which the small-game 
shooter need cdhcern himself is the 0*22 (the 
inside measurement of the diameter of the barrel 
measured in inches), for unless he stalks deer 
with a heavier calibre weapon, his only practice 
, is at rooks and rabbits. The 0*22 calibre is a 
handy little rifle weighing only 5J lb.; which has 
been mrxh improved in recent* years, especially 
by the innovation of the bolt assembly which 
allows of quick extKiction and ejection of fired 
cartridges, a crisp trigger pull, and a straight- 
line feed of cartridges. The precision-rifled 
barrel ensures deadly accuracy, and the adjust- 
able rear-sight and bead fore-sight assist specAly 
aiming. It is, moreover, easy to keep in order, 
lor the working parts lend themselves to quick 
dismantling and re-assembly. 

2. Loading, Aiming, and Firing. Guns 
should be loaded and safety catches set forward 
only when a line of shooters is ready to move off, 
or (in driving) when the beaters have started 
operations. When the beat is walked out and the 
drive over, guns should be empty, and between 
beats or when moving from one stand to another 
• the only place for the sportsman’s cartridges is 
in his pocket. 

Theoretically, with a properly fitting gun, 
good cartridges, and correct shot sizes, at least 
eight out of every ten birds fired at should find 
their way into the game bag. In fact they do 
not: but nearly every miss is the shooter’s fault, 
not that of his gun. It does not matter how fast 
a bird may be travelling, the sho*^ travels many 
times faster and will reach its mark if, at the 
instant the shot is ctischarged, the muzzle is 
covering the propcV poiijt, which is usually a 
rapidly estimated point ahead of the bird itself. 
To ^attain an approximate correctness in th»s 
lightning estimation, when birds of varying 
flights at different distances present themselves, 
is the really difficult problerr^for the inexperi- 
enced* shooter. Any novice may easily hit a 
small fixed mark at shorf range, but once that 


play. Thus, when we speak of ‘aiming’ with a 
shot-gun, it is not the kind of aim associated with 
Rifle Shogjing (q.v.). The qqick shot, in- 
cidentally the belit shot, trusts ’to the co-bpera- 
tion of eye and hand responding t8 the tele- 
graphy of the brain; 4 iis tWo eyes are fixed on 
the object, yet there is the briefest of pauses and 
the swiftest of verifying glances before the trigger 
is pulled. This lightnuig change of eye focus is 
just sufficient to allow the barrels to come into 
the field of vision. During that brief glimpse the 
alinement of the gun is proved without the eyes 
being diverted from the object. And the swing 
of the gun on to and past tfee bird in flight is 
never cticckcd; the whole body swings in con- 
formity wath the directing hand upon th': gun. 
With a rifle, of course, the^aim is deliberate. 
Here it is a question purely of steadiness of 
hand and eye, even to a suppression of breathing, 
until the aim is verified and the trigger pressed. 

3. Care and Handling of Guns. While fit, 
w'eight, and balance are of relatively minor con- 
sideration in rifle shooting at fixed targets, they 
are all essential to successful marksmanship on 
moving objects. The choice of a gun, therefore, 
which fulfils these conditions, is extremely 
important. Although, of course, individuals 
differ, broadly speaking a 0-410 bore is a good 
little shot-gun for any small boy. Later he may 
pass on to a 28- or 20-bore, and eventually to a 
16- or 12-bore {see Fig. 2). So many young 
shooters have been handicapped by ill-fitting 
guns that the slight expense ^involved in being 
fitted at a shooting school is usually well worth 
while. Tliere a beginner’s master (or stronger) 
eye will be tested, his ph^ijique appraised, and his 
fundamental errors in sta^ice, footwork, and 
handling corrected by experts, who will finally 
send him forth equipped as perfectly as possible. 

With all firearms safety precautions are of 
first importance, before ever a cartridge is 
entrusted to a novice he should be required to 
handle his gun at all times as though it were 
loaded. He should learn that there are only twi^ 
ways of carrying it; either in the crook of the 
arm with barrels pointing to the ground, or over 
the shoulder at an angle of not less than 45 
degrees. When walking up game, he may carry 
it at the ‘ready’, that*is diagonally with the body,- 
the butt being under the right armpit with the 
barrels pointing to the ground. He should learn 
never to level it^at^ anyone, evc:j in jest. When 
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FIG. 2. A I2-BORr SHOTGUN 

* 

The lower qiin is ‘broken’, tliat is, with its breach open, and shows: (i) Tjccior; (2) Top lever for opening breach; 
* (3) IViggers inside trigger-guard; (4) Safetv-catch ; (5) Barrels 


cliniljint; a bank or slippery slope or when jump- 
ing a ditcli, he myst empty his gun, as he must 
when he» hands it to anyone, puls it down, or 
returns it to the gun room. The importance o(' 
these simple rules cannot be over-emphasized. 

Guns and^ rifles are expensive implements and 
should be treated with respect. The requisite 
‘tools’ for gun cleaning arc two cleaning rods, 
a wire brush, gauge, cloths, and a supply of tow, 
Rangoon oil, and petroleum jelly. A ^im must 
never be left with oil clogging any part of the 
mechanism; cn the other hand it must not be 
put away bone dry after cleaning. Every portion 
of the action and exterior from the heel of the 
stock to the ribs of the barrel should be wiped 
with an oily rag, so that the gun is just moist to 
the touch before being put into its c<!se or 
.cabinet During cleaning, tKc bare fingers should 
never touch the barrel op mechanism, which 
should be held in a cloth. A toothbrush, or a 
feather dipped i^i oil, w'ill rea?h all those intricate 


parts of the mechanism which arc too remote for 
the fingers to tackle. The barrels should be 
cleaned first by pulling through a dry rag in * 
order to remove fouling, and then by using oily 
tow on the cleaning rod, and finally by leaving 
them very slightly oily. A wire brush should be 
used only to remove heavy leading. Guns should 
then be put away in a dry place, and preferably 
kept in a case or a baize-lined cabinet when not 
in use. With care they will serve a lifetime. 

For all practical purposes the care of rifles 
follows on the lines alreac^y indicated, but with 
this difference: in a 0*22 rifle the barrel should 
not be cleaned except ^cry occasionally, because 
the powder in the cartridge gives off gases wl^ich 
do not form rust; in the larger rifles, however, 
the barrel must be cleaned and left oily, as with , 
shot guns; but before the first shot is fired^ it 
must be cleaned vrith a dry rag to remove the oil 

See also Rii li;,Shoojing; Pistoi Shoouno. 

See als*' \’ol. X: Wkapons. Hand, 
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spoAts, see Athletics; Comic Sports; Tradi- 
tional Sports and Customs. 

SPORTS COMMENTARIES, see Broadcast - 

INC Co\lMENTARIES^. 

SQUASH RACKETS. The game is played on 
the same principle as Racket? (q.v.), but in a 
smaller court, with a racket shorter in the 
handle, and a hollow ball made of indiarubber. 
The floor of the court is usually made of wood, 
preferably of maple, though wooden blocks or 
concre'.e can also be used. The game may bo 
played between two players (‘singles’) or botween 
four (‘doubles’): in doubles a larger court is used 
i.{see diagram). Across the front wall of the court 
there is a line (19 inches from the •floor in a 
singles Court and 17 inches in a doubles), above 
which the ball must be hit when in play. A 
board, usually of 3"ply wood or metal, is placed 
along the floor to the play line, so that a low- 
shot ball at the play line can easily be detected 
by the noise it makes as it strikes the board. The 
service line, above which the ball must be servf^l, 
is marked on the front wall, 6 feet from the floor 
in singles and 8 ft. 2 in. in doubles. 

The object of the game, as in rackets, is to 
score points by striking the ball, either on the 
vqllcy or after it has bounced once, in such way 
that the opponent cannot return it, or at least 
cannot make a ‘good’ shot in return. The ser- 
vice must be completed diagonally across the 
court. Under English rules, only the player who 
has served (‘hand-in’) can score a point, as in 
•badminton o^- rackets; but in America a point 
is scored for each rally, cithei by the server or 
the receiver. In England a game consists of 9 
points, and in America 13 points; and in both 
cases a match is the best of five games. 

The shots most used arc the ‘length’, the ‘lob’, 
the ‘drop’, and the ‘angle’. For a length shot, 
the ball is hit the length of the court so that it 
falls on the ground, or ‘dies’ near die back wall; 
the lob is played to draw the opponent to the 
back of the court; tfee drop shot is made by 
playing the ball on to th^ front wall just above 
the Jpoard with sufficient undenspin to slow it up 
and make it drop almost dead; for an angle shot 
^the ball is played off* more than one wall. A 
combination of all these shots should be used to 
out-m^noeuvre oile s oppoiu^it. Tlie central 
position from \\hich the whole ^ court can be 
covered is the ideal one. ^ 


— 31 ft — - - 



The first standard squash court in England 
was built in 191 1 ; and since that time the game 
has spread over most countries of the world. In 
England there ai*c many championship com- 
petitions, such as the Amateur Championship 
(first played in 1922), the North, South, East, 
and \Ve»t of England championships, tne Navy, 
Army, ai^d Royal Air Force championships, 
county championshipjL and*tw6 competitions 
for London Clubs — the Bath Club Cup and 
Cumberland Cup. Over 200 English Schools 
now have squash courts, and competitions for 
school boys arc the Junior Amateur champion- 
ships (the Drysdale Cup) started in 1926, and 
the Public Schools Senior and Junior Handicaj^ 
competitions held at Qiieen’s Club. Oxtbrd and 
Cambridge have played university matches since 
1926. Women also hold amateur champion- 
ships, county championships, and inter-club 
compelilions in London. International matches 
arc played between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and also between Britain and the 
U.S.A. Squash championships are also held in 
Austialia, New Zealand, Denmark, France, 
Egypt, India, Ireland, and S., Africa. 

i» 

STAGE DESIGN. Most stage plays can be 
helped enormously by sqt designs that bring a 
sense of reality to various se’enes, and suggest the 
type of place, indoors or out-of-doors, that the 
author ^vishes the audience to picture in their 
minds. Therefore, the producer of the pla\' 
employs a stage designer, vv^hose task is to create 
scenery that will provide backgrounds to the 
action of the play. The stage designer docs not 
paint the actual scenery, but prepares the plana 
and pictures from which the scenic artist will 
work. Before he begins, however, the stage 
designer must consult w'ith the producer con- 
cernirpg the general type of scenery to be used in 
the new play ; for thci'e arc three main treatments . 
that may be used. • 

First, there is the ’ ‘permanent set’ which 
remains trie sain^ throughout tlu«play. A neutral 
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THE Dl’EL SCENE FROM HAMLET 

The permanent set is varied \Nith furnishings for ditt'erent scenes Bertram Park 


baclvgfounc!, possibly of heavy curtains, may be 
used, 'riie drapes may vary in colour horn scene 
to scene, or the same set may be used throughout, 
changes of secne^ being conveyed by lighting 
clfects and the use of rostrums and portable 
‘props’ — that is to say, furnishings of all kinds. 
T he producer tries to give the correct impression 
of the scene by building up the atmosphere, 
rather than by employing elaborate sets that 
leave notliing to the imagination. A permanent 
set is frequently used when a play calls for many 
changes of scene. Many producers of Shakes- 
peare’s plays favour this approach; for to have 
complete changes of scenery and furnishing 
would be both expensive and difficult. Secondly, 
there is the ‘semi-permanent set’, ip which 
the contrasts of furnishings are stronger, but the 
main structural features of the stage, such as the 
pillars, archways, and doors, remain the same, 
and so there is no heavy amount of work when 
a scene has to be changed. Backcloths may vary 
as required, and there may be a greater use of 
‘props’. The third type of set, the ‘box* set’, 
requires far more work. A l 5 ox set is the succes- 
sor to the Gld-fashioned paiAted back-cloth and 
‘flics’ — a series of flat pieces of scenery standing 
on cither side of/thc stage toTiidc the fact that 


there are no walls. The bo.< set, as it suggests, is 
a complete room in itsell’, with three sides and a 
ceiling, and is thcrefoie the most realistic of aM 
types of scene {see Colour Plate opo. p *132). 
This type of set is used in plays in wiiicli there 
is only one setting for each act. It can, therefore*, 
be constructed very solidly with ‘practical’ doors, 
staircases, and windows. In fact, any interior 
scene can be built so that it almost resembles an 
actual room. Any theatre that has a revolving 
stage can have several such bo.x sets, and when 
a change of scene is needed, the stage is revolved 
so that the appropriate set faces the auditorium. 

When the stage designer begins work on a 
new production, he must think not only of 
scenery and props, but also of lighting; for it is 
vital that the set be seen to the best advantage. 
Therefore, he must have a ycry thorough know- 
ledge of the methods used to light a stage and 
the best ways of applying these. For very many 
years stage lighting was provided by long rows 
of lights suspended from the ceiling and running 
parallel w'ith the footlights, and these were sup- 
ported by spot lights placed in tjie wings of the 
stage. To-day, these ‘battens', which carried 
blue, white, an^i red. Jjghts, have largely been 
replaced by ‘spot’ lighting. A spot light is a 
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miniature searchlight, operated from Tarious knowledge of architecture and of furniture, 


parts of the auditorium. It may be situated on 
the •front of the stage boxes, and there is usually 
a battery of ‘spots’ fixed on the front of the dress 
circle. The resul;- is to bring the players into 
clear view of the audience; for when the re- 
mainder of the stage is not so strongly lighted, 
their beams appear to take on an added power. 
In addition, there are the footlights, or ‘floats’, 
so called because in the days when candles were 
used, these floated in saucers of Water in a 
long row at the front edge of the stage. One of 
the chief values of tlie ‘floats’ is to provide a warm 
glow of light which helps to show up thte faces 
of the players to the best advantage. 

• The stage designer almost always works in 
close association with the producer, aVid he must 
study tfie play carefully, including the author’s 
description of the scenes both as to construction 
and furnishing. But it sometimes happens that 
the stage designer feels that a much better effect 
could be gained if some alteration was made ; he 
may think, for instance, that a fireplace, window, 
or door will give a clumsy or unreal efleef if 
built in at the places indicated by the author. 
When these matters have been settled, the stage 
designer makes a picture sketch of each scene, 
working in wash, which enables him to show 
depths of light and shade to an extent which he 
could not do in pencil or paints. He discusses 
these sketches in detail with the producer, and 
when they have finally settled on the appearance 
of the scene, the type and position of the furni- 
ture, pictures, curtains, carpets, and other items, 
he prepares an accurate plan of the stage as it 
will appear when the scene is set. He prepares 
an elevation in broadly the same way as an 
architect prepares his plans for a new building. 
After that, a small scale model of the set will be 
made, painted in the colours to be used on the 
real set. Miniature furniture may be added. 
When the stage designer has completed the 
architectural and modelling parts of his task, 
he again consults the producer about the light- 
ing effects required; and these will be plotted, 
so that the stage manager and the electrician 
ma^^ have a lighting plot that will enable them 
to provide the required effects at the riglit 

• moment. 

^ stage designer needs to have studied art 
under a professional teacher, so that he is able 
to portray clearly and accurately the scenes he is 
designing. Also, he should have a very sound 


pictures, and ornaments, without which he will 
sooner or later allow some bad error to appear. 
For instance, he might allow the steel engrav- 
ing of a picture to hang on the wall ^ of a *oom 
that was supposed to belong to an era before 
such engravings were made ; or he might arrange 
for furniture that was o_ut of its own period. 

Almost all stage designers are their own 
masters, working fc)r first one theatrical manage- 
ment and then another. This means that there 
can be no question of a pension or allowance 
when old age prevents further work. There is, 
however, a society known as the Association of 
Theatre Designers and Craftsmen which helps 
to ensure that stage designers, especially young 
and inexperienced ones, and others whose work 
is allied to that of stage desil^nirfig, shall receive 
fair treatment in the matter of payment and 
working conditions. 

See also Play Production; Theatre, IIisiory of. 

1 

STAG HUNTING. Two sorts of deer are 
hunted by hounds in Great Britain: the fallow 
deer of the New Forest and the reef deer of 
l*’.xmoor. Only the bucks, or male deer, of the 
foiiner arc hunted, the hounds being known 
accordingly as ‘buckhounds’. But of the red 
deer, both stags and hinds (male and female) are 
hunted: nevertheless, the houi?ds are known as 
‘staghounds’. The red deer hinds are hunted 
because, in the farmers* interests, the numbers 
must be reduced as much as possible — and this 
could not be done by hunting only the stags. 

The organization of buck and stag hunting is 
in general similar to that of Fox or Hare 
Hunting (qq.v.). The hounds themselves are of 
foxhound breed : in former days staghounds were 
considerably larger than foxhounds, but nowa- 
days they arc about the same size. As with fov 
and hare hunting, anyone who wishes to under- 
stand th« sport fully must know a great deal 
about the natural history and habits of the Deer 
( q.v. Vol. II). 

It is often said that ‘Foxhounds hunt a fox; 
stag (or buck) hounds hunt the stag’. By this 
is meant that any fox is legitimate quarry for 
a pack of foxhounds, whereas deerhounds are 
only allowed to pursue certain deer. This calls 
for a different method in the handling of the 
two packs. In ‘dr£^]ng’ for a fox, the whole 
pack is used together; in looking for a stag or 
buck, however,* oflly a few hounds, known as. 




‘t lifters', arc eniplojid, the main Ixjcly not beini^ 
released \inlil tlic stag has lieen found. 

The niglit before a meet is held, a man known 
as ‘the harbourer’, who has a thoHiu'ih know- 
ledge of the country-side a*nd of the habits of the 
deer, makes inquiries in the neighbourhood as to 
the whereabouts of a ‘warrantable’ deer, that is, 
a deer of the right ^ge and size. Early in the 
inorning the harbourcr goes out and attempts 
to^ track the deer to where it is lying. At the 
meet he passes on the information to the hunts- 
man, who ‘draws’ for this particular deer with 
the tu(lcrs. Now, the selected deer will in all 
probability be one of several, possibly one of a 
whole herd. It is the job of the tufters to separate 
it from the others and to force it into the open, 
where the main body of the pack can be laid 
on without much fear of their following the 
wrong deer. Very steady, w’tll-disciplincd 
hounds are needed for tufting — hounds that will 
instantly stop at tile word of command should 
the huntsfnan sec that they arc on the line of the 
wrong deer. In hind hunting, tufters arc not 
used, a whole herd of deer being hunted by the 
complete pack, until eventually one breaks 
away from it, and on that one the hounds arc 
laid. 

Red •deer particularly sometimes give very 
long, straight* hunts — in general, longer than 
does a fox. When tired, a red deer generally 
‘spils’ — that is, takes to water — and it is often 
in water that he is killed. Nowadays, as soon 
as the pack reaches the deer, he is shot by the 
huntsman, who carries a small rifle on his saddle 
for the purpose. There is, thus, nowadays no 
question of a deer being ‘torn to pieces’ by the 
hounds. Many people feel tljat it is cruel to hunt 
or to kill so beautiful a creature as the red deer. 
But beautiful as^they arc, de/!r do incalculable 


damage to the crops of the farmers, particularly 
to root crops. ^ 

There ar,c a few packs which hunt tame or 
‘carted’ deer. This animal is taken by lorry to 
the meet, where it is let loose and allowed to go 
where it likes across country until it is tired or 
bored, when it stops. The houneft are laid on to 
its line, and hunt up to it, but do not harm it in 
any way. It is then taken back into its lorry, to 
repeat the performance another day. Like Drag 
Hunting (q.v.), this is a very artificial form of 
sport. Drag-hounds and carted-deer hounds 
piovide their followers with a chance to ride 
acrqss country: but they do not provide real 
hunting. 

Sec also Dekr Stalking; Honiinc., Hisiory of. 

Sec also Vol. II: Oeer, 

STAMP COLLECTING. The world’s first 
postage stamps w^ere issued by Great Britain on 
1st May, 1840, and could be used for postage on ^ 
6th May, The stamps were the Penny Black 
and Twopence Blue, showing the head of Qiieen 
Victoria. People began to collect stamps about 
1855. The first serious collectors seem to have 
been the French and Belgians, although Dr. J. E. 
Gray, an oflicial of the British Museum, claimed 
to have begun collecting stamps soon after they 
were first issued. For many years stamp collec- 
tors were regarded as cranks, and were called 
uncomplimentary names,* such as ‘timbro- 
maniacs’. A French collcctdr coined the term 
‘philately*, made up from the Greek words philos 
(lover of) and ateleia (that which exempts from 
tax) — because if a stamp is stuck on a letter, no 
further postage is payable. The word is now 
applied to the study of stampsi * * 

The first stamps \vcre not perforated, an^ had 
to be cut apart* with* scissors or a knife. Great 
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(I-elt) I//. iiLACK, BKiiisii, 1840; .(right) 4</. cape of 

GOOD. HOPE IRIANGIJLAR WOODBLOCK 

L, N. Af. Williams 


Britain was the^ first country to issue perforated 
stamps in 1854, having adopted the method 
suggested by Henry Archer, an Irishman, of 
punching small holes in the margins bet\VCcn the 
stamps so that they could be torn apart instead of 
being cut. Perforations are measured by count- 
ing the number of holes occurring rti the space 
of 2 centimetres; stamps with difl’ering perfora- 
tions, though othej-wise the same, may vary 
enormously in yaluc. Colours also may influence 
value because printings in certain hues arc 
sometimes small. In the same way a watermark 
ran afl'cet the rarity of a specimen. Errors of 
colour and watermark occur in a number of 
stamp issues, among the best known being the 
Gape of Good Hope triangular ‘Woodblocks’, id. 
coloured blue instead of red, and coloured 
red instead of blue; and the Transvaal of 
^903 watermarked ‘cabled anchor’ instead of 
‘multiple crown CA’. 

At first, stamp collecting was carried out in a 
rather haphazard way. Varieties of perforation 
and watermark were disregarded: if two stamps 
were of the same design, value, and colour, they 
were considered identical. A French philatelist, 
Dr. J. A. Legrand, wrote the first book about 
watermarks, and invented the perforation gauge 
in 1866. Since then the study of stamps has made 
much progress, and philately is now a serious 
pursuit, requiring for its full satisfaction a know- 
ledge of printing, paper-making, geography, and 


its kind in the British Empii-c. The American 
•Philatelic Society, of Chicago, has the world’s 
largest membership. Apart frpm these and other 
national societies, there are thousands of smaller 
local clubs, all of which help collectors to increase 
their knowledge anej. add stamps to their collcc- 
tionsrby exchange or sale. 

The late King George V took a keen interest , 
in the hobby, and formed a magnificent collec- 
tion of British Empire issues, which is housed in 
more than 300 albums at Buckingham Palace. 
King George VI formed a collection ol issues 
of his own reign. ‘Thomas Kcay Tapling formed 
an almost complete collection, w'hicli he be- 
queathed to the British Miifcum in 1891. The 
world ’stgreatest rolled ion was formed by Philipp 
la Renoticre von Ferrary, an Austiian nobleman 
who died in 1917. Most of his* collection was 
auctioned in Paris and fetched £402,000. Another 
great collection was that of Col. E. H. R. Green, 
of New York, which also w’as sold for about 
£400,000. The most valVialjlc stamp in the 
world, the British Guiana 183G i-cent black 
on magenta, was in the Ferrary collection and 
brought £7,343 ^ sale in 1922. In' 1940 this 

stamp — of which only one specimen is known — 
was sold for about £10,000. The first (1830) 
issue of the same colony includes another great 
larity, the 2-cents black on rose, of which ten 
examples are known. Other famous rarities are 
the \d. and ^d. ‘Post Oflice’ Mauritius, w'orth 
about £2,50^) each— in all only twenty-six 
specimens have been discovered. Notable foreign 
rarities include the Swedish 1833 3 skilling- 
l^anco, coloured in error yellow instead of 
green; the Hawaiian 1851 2-cents blue, the 
Boscawen (U.S.A.) 1846 3-cents, and the Lock- 
poit (U.S.A.) 1848 5-cents, of each of which 
only one specimen is know’n to exist. 

Stamps are collected either used or unused, 
and some collectors include both kinds in their 


history. 

The number of collectors throughout the 
world already runs t^ many tens of millions and 
is constantly growing. 'Fhe stamp trade, especi- 
ally in the United States of America, is a large 
industry. Collectors have formed themselves 
into clubs and associations, some of w'hich hafvc 
members in many parts of the world. The 
Royal Philatelu: Society, London, has a com- 
paratively small tut select nr^mbership of some 
of the w'orld’s leading pjiilateliits. The Junior 
Philatelic Society, of London, is the largest of 



to right) HAWAIIAN 2-CENTS BLUE, 185I. BRITISH 
K I-CENT BLACK ON MAGENTA, 1 856. POSI OI FICB 

MAURiviuf L. N. & At. Williams . 
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albums. Most of the early issues arc rarer in 
unused condition; but many modern stamps, of 
which large numbers have been sold to collec- 
tors, are rarer when they have been used. The 
value "of a stamp depends to a large extent upon 
its condition: it' it is torni creased, rubbed, ofT- 
centre, or unused without gum, its value is much 
lower than that of a perfect specimen, and may 
even be nothing at all. 

When beginning, most collectors prefer to 
foj m a general collection, which includes stamps 
of all countries; but after some experience has 
been gained, the collector often begins to specia- 
lize, and the collection is then limited to the 
issues of a group of countries, of a single country, 
or even to one issue. It is by studying an issue 
of stamps intensely that philatelic knowledge is 
gained and new* discoveries are made. Collec- 
tions are also made of stamps portraying par- 
ticular themes, such as art, sculpture, sport, 
music, or some other special subject. More 
than '.200 magazinos on stamp collecting are pub- 
lished regularly throughout ihe world. Priced 
catalogues of stamps, published every year, 
are an essential part df the collector’s equip- 
ment, not much because of the guide to 
values, but because these books contain a huge 
amount of information about the various issues 
of stai^ps. 

See also Vol. JV, Stamps. i 


steeplechase, see Grand National; 
Horse-racing ; Point-to- Point. 


STREET ENTERTAINERS. The profession 
of the street entertainer goes back to tho very 
•beginnings of entertainmen’t. Actors and musi- 
cians, likft Acrobats, Jugclers, Jesters, and 
Conjurers (qq.v.), were wanderers who strolled 
, the streets, living on what ihey could pick up 


from a^n ever-changing and sometimes unwilling 
audience at fairs, markets, and other public 
places. Street entertainers of this kind were tp be 
found, both in troupes and singly, in the ancient 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian, civilizations, as 
• • well as in Eastern countries v^here they are still 
more numerous than in Eu|;ope, and where 
begging, even unaccompanied by entertain- 
ment, has always been a more or less legitimate 
‘profession*. 

Long before the Normail Conquest strolling 
entertainers were common in' England. The 
Anglo-Saxon ‘gleemen* travelled in tijpupes, 
which, included jugglers, tumblers (both male 
and female), conjurers, play-actors, all kinds of 
singers and instrumentalists, and the keepers ol* , 
dancing bears and monkeys {see Performing 
Animals). Even as early as the loth ^century 
there seems to have been some distinction be- 
tween the highly skilled niusician and singer, 
later known as the Minstrel (q.v.J, and the 
humbler entertainer, whose performance in- 
cluded a good deal of buffoonery. The gleemen 
WsiTt known as ‘jongleurs*, a word which by tlu: 
14th century had come to include all lighter 
entertainers. 

Amongst these wandering entertainers thcie 
we’ 5 C always disreputable characters — beggars, 
cardsharpers, pickpockets, fake fortune-tellers, 
.and others who, though legitimate ‘entertainers’, 
eked out their earnings by various forms of 
roguery. By the i6th century vagrants had 
become a serious problem, for their ranks were 
swelled by soldiers returned from the wars, many 
of whom were unable to find work and took to ^ 
a wandering life. Bear-wards made the roads 
unsafe, for their bears were often savage; bowl- 
ing-alleys were set up, outside which ‘bawkers’ 
(criers) bawled out invitations to the passers-by ; 
and many vagrants combined street-hawking 
with a kind of lower-grade minstrelsy — they 
became pedlars, like Autolycus in The WirUet's 
Tale, selling and singing ballads as well as trad- 
ing in odd trinkets and trifles. Many of tlie 
ballads were not only coarse but were also 
seditious; and this wi^s one reason why Qiiccn 
Elizabeth introduced the vagrancy laws, im- 
ppsing the severest penalties upon all ‘fencers, 
bear-wards, common players in Interludes,^ 
minstrels, jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, and petty 
chapmen’, who plied their - trade without a 
proper licence from at least two justices of the 
peace. ^ ' 
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countrics4» There were still 
bear-wards, un^l thequaran- 
tiAe laws made it impossible 
to import 'the dancing bears, 
and Italian organ-gi insiders 
with their perforhiing mon- 
k«a,ys Were familiar figures un- 
til Mussolini recalled them 
to ftaly. There were also 
• G/^rman Bands, of from six 
to fifteen players, all Bava- 
rians, who worked at home 
• at some trade in the winter 
and migrated to other coun* 
tries as musicians in the 
summer These *v/erc not 
heard in England after 1914. 

I’he economic crisis and 
unemployment of the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s brought a 
revival in street music — 
exceller^t choirs were* formed 
STREET ENTERTAiNhRs IN THE iQTH CENTURY soHic mining distHcts, and 

From a caricature of about fSao there were also many groups 

of instrumentalists, including 

This and later legislation did much to thin violinists and one-string fiddlers. The perform- 
the ranks of the strolling entertainers. Even so, ance of the solo-singer -perhaps as a result of the 
the street-noises of the i8th century were hardly depression — tended to become more and more a 
Ipss varied and raucous than those of Elizabethan matter of hymn-singing and the singing of the 
days. From the Middle Ages onwards, a kind long, tragic, narrative songs which had been so 
of ‘entertaining’ had always been combined popular with the Victorians, instead of the gay 
iv^ith business — the traditional street cries, such songs of earlier times. Pavement artists were also 
as ‘Sweet-scented lavender’, or ‘Have you any frequently to be seen. Atone time they drew with 
work for a tinker?’, had distinctive and melodi- coloured chalk actually on the city pavements, 

• ous tunes. Hawkers, newsvendors, and postmen sometimes showing considerable skill ; but as 
generally accompanied themselves on horns and most modern pavements will not take the colour, 
handbells, and cried or sang to declare their they now usually prop up against the wall 
presence. The ballad-makers, though no longer chalked pictures on canvas or wood, with a notice 
so numerous, still persisted even into the early bearingthetraditional words, ‘All m*y own work’, 
days of the 19th century. Their ballads were Among the most familiar street entertainers 
often abusive — in fact, one could pay to have to-day are the ‘buskers’ — a word which used to 

an insulting ballad composed about an acquain- be applied to the pedlars and ballad singers who 

tance and hear it sung in public within a few frequented bars and tap-rooms,’ and is now 

hours. St. Paul’s churchyard was a favourite always used of these who entertain the theatre 

collecting-ground for ballad-singers, and they queues. ‘Busking’ is also theatrical Slang for 
would often keep up tl^cir performance until ‘improvising’. Its origin is uncertain, but it may, 
1 1 ^’clock at night, mingling their songs with perhaps derive from a nautical expression ‘to 

the cries of the beggars who gathered at the saqite busk’ (to cruise about as a pirate), for it seems 

, spot. to refer to the casual nature of the profession. 

,In the 19th and early 20th centuries foreign Busking is often a father- to-son occupation. The 
entcrj:ainers wer 5 common in English streets, busker’s repertoire is usually small because he 
probably because, after the Napoleonic wars, plays to an ever-changing audience. Most of 

England was more prosp'erous tfian continental them are singer^^ accordion plaiyers, or jugglers;^ 
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but some have mcire* interesting tricks, such as 
standing on the head on a bottle or cutting , 
intricate lace doilies from' folded paper. There 
are also ‘escapologists’, whose skill lies in break- 
ing frfc from the most complicated bonds. 

Street entertainmc/it is generally more com- 
mon in continental countries than in England. 
Jn Italy, especially, street music is often to be 
heard, particularly on the canals in Venice, 
where, during the tourist season, bands and 
singers perform for the holiday-makers. 

See also Minstrei^; Waits and Carol Singers. 

STREET GAMES. Most of the games played 
on the pavements, An the gutters, and among 
the buildings of modern towns are variations of 
older games which existed long before the towns 
were built. They fijst appeared as street games 
when towns grew so large that it was no longer 
possible for children to reach fields and open 
spaces easily. Some of them now seem to belong 
essentially to the strett, and tend to die out as 
children’s playing conditions improve; but most 
of the others are merely outdoor games, which 
can equally well be played in school play- 
grounds, gardens, back-yards, or fields. 

Marly of the games tend to appear at certain 
seasons, often apparently to celebrate some 
holiday or religious festival. Their origin may 
go back still farther to ancient pagan Ritual 
(q.v. Vol. I) — a game, for instance, may have 



grown 9ut of a fertility dance, performed a£ the 
turn of the year, and inspired by the idea that 
the crops would grow* as high as one could leap 
{see Folklore). Indeed, such games as skipping, 
see-sawing, and swinging arc all thought^;ither 
• to have grown from dances expressing this idea, 
or from those expressing the ritual of work, such 
as sowing and harvesting. The seasons of games 
used to be strictly observed, and it was con- 
sidered permissible to steal any toys which were 
played with *‘out of season’. ^ 

Boys’ games with whips and t?)ps are exceed- 
ingly old, and were played by boys in ar.cient 
Greece «nd Rome. They were played in England 
as early as the 14th century' and probably earlier. 
There used to be a curious custom for a parish 
or town to«Dwn its own top — for what purpose 
is uncertain. The phrase ‘to be whipped like a 
parish-top’ is often found in Elizabethan plays. 
Tops were probalily connecled with some cere- 
mony in the early Christian Church, for they 
w'cre always played with on Shrove Tuesday, 
and still belong to the period of early spring. 
The simplest game is played by one child with 
the ordinary whipping-top. The whip is wound 
round the top, and withdrawn with a sharp pull 
to start the spin; then it is used to whip up the 
top t?o greater speed — the object being, of course, 
to keep the top spinning as long as possible, 
Other games involve making it travel along the 
ground, or spin at high speed within a circle, 
falling just outside it. Peg-top is played by 
several players, the object being to split one top 
by spinning another against it and so release 
the peg, which is kept as a trophy by the 
winner. There arc many different kinds of tops 
— those spun by hand, such as the ‘tee-to-tum’, 
mechanical tops, humming-tops, and tops named 
according to their shape or the kind of game 
played with them, such as mushrooms, racing- 
tops, boxers, and window-breakers. 

The equivalent girls’ game for Shrove Tuesday 
is Battledore and Shuttlecock, played with a 
wooden or catgut bat and a shuttlecock made 
of dyed feathers stuck in a cork. 'Hie player 
keeps on hitting the shuttlecock up into the air 
as long as she can. The game has its origin, in 
rituals used for divining the future, and is 
traditionally played to the accompaniment 
of some of the same rhymes which arc sajd 
when cherry-stones or daisy petals are counted 
— ‘This year, njcxt year, sometime, never*, and 
‘Tinker, tailor, soldier,' sailor*. The shutdecock 
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is rcfgarded as a sort of oracle, one old /brrnula 
beginning: 

• Shuttlecock, shuttlccdck, tell niQ true 
How many years have I to go through? 

*One, two,, three, four, ... and so on 

f A 

These same.kinds of rhymes and songs some- * 
times accompany skipping — traditionally a game 
for Good Friday, but now a popular girls’ game 
throughout the spring and summer. Skipping 
games for one player all involve keeping up as 
long as possible, performing such 'tricks as ac- 
celerating the speed, crossing hands, skipping 
backwards or on one leg, to the accompaniment 
of traditional counting rhymes. Most* of the 
rhymes such as ‘Pop goes the Weasel’ arc used in 
other games as well; but some, notably ‘Salt, 
Mustard, Vinegar, Pepper’ in whieft each word 
reprcsAits different speeds of turning the rope, 
arc peculiar to skipping. In other games two 
players turn the rope, and several others follow 
one anotli^er through, as in Chase the Fox, some- 
times each performing some action, such as 
turning round (Winding the Clock), or picking: up 
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a stone (Baking Bread), with /tppropriatc rhymes 
^and sayings. 

Hoops bowled with sticks are toys of ancient 
origin, traditionally associated with the autumn. 
Marbles (q.v.) 'is a boys’ gaific, now plUyed in 
the streets at any time,* but formerly played only 
duri/ig Lent. Grottdies Was a quaint game for 
small children in Cathqlic countries, played only, 
on St. James’s Day. The grottoes, made with a 
grass edge, were square, round, or Iieart-shapcd, 
and \vere filled with pretty fragments. 

Most other games belong to any time of year. 
Conkers (or Coggers) is now played, of course, 
only when horse-chestnuts are in season; bilt 
once it was played at any time with snail-shells 
or waUiuts, which were originally hfHd in the 
lingers iqstcad of threaded on a string. The name 
comes from ‘conque^rors’. "A veteran conker, 
which has broken up many rivals, is a valued 
possession. Knucklebones or Hucklebones, now 
usually played by girls under the name of' Five- 
stones, though not seasona*!, is subject tO' sudden 
waves of popularity. It was originally played 
with knucklebones from legs of mutton, winch 
were thrown up and caught in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways. It was certainly known both to the 
ancient Greeks and to the Romans who are 
thought to have spread it in Europe. It is also 
known, however, in such countries as Japan and 
Russia where the Romans pever penetrated. 
Fivestones is generally played with four square 
stones and oqe round one, the round one being 
thrown up and the others gathered up in different 
ways before it comes down. /I'here are innume- 
rable formulas for doing this: the r tones are 
caught on the back of the hand, several are 
picked up at once, and so on. Similar games, 
such as Chucks, Dibs, Checkstones, and Gobs, 
are played with knucklebones, or with marbles, 
pebbles, or cherry-stones. 

Two street games apparently also familiar to 
the Romans were Leap-frog and Hop-scotch. In 
J.,eap-frog one player bends over, with his hands 
on his knees, in a frog-like position; then the 
others in turn put their hands on his back and 
jump over him, each ‘making a back’ when he 
has jumped, so that the last player has to jump 
over them all. There are dozens of versions of the 
game*, some of them, such as ‘Warnie, I’m Com- 
ing’, being singing games. Hop-scotch has many, 
versions in different «ountrics. A char^ of several 
spaces, usually seven {in many possible patterns) 
is chalked on tl|.c feround, each one numbered. 
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The player hops f'ilr^)ugh each space (or court) 
in order, without touching the lines, perform- 
ing certain j^ctions with’ a stone as he goes. 
Hop-scotch i*’ thought to have been connected 
with ^ihyths about labyrinths and mazes, but 
later to have been adapted to Christian tradi- 
tion and to represent the^ progress of the- soul 
. I'rom earth through various intermediate stages, 
the last court often being known as ‘paradise’ or 
‘glory’. . - 

Ball games, many of them very ancient, arc 
popular in the street because they give scope for 
spontaneous invention. Solo bouncing games 
Are often accompanied by the same kind of 
divination rhymes »as are skipping and battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. The ball is bounced on 
the giv)und or against the wall, and various 
actions, such us dapping hands or turning 
round, have to be performed before it is caught 
again. There are many variations of catching 
games*.for two or more, such as,Pig-in-thc-Middlc, 
in which a centre piayer tries to intercept the 
l)all. In games such as Monday, Tuesday, the 
players take the names of days of the week or 
months of the year; one player throws up the ball 
and calls the name of anotlier, who must catcli 
it and* throw it at one of the others; the others 
must stand still while he has the ball, but may 
run away if he drops it. There are also variations 
of Rounders, Cricket, or Football (qq.v.) 
adapted to suit the street. 

Most popular of all are the chasfing games, of 
which the basic kind is Touch (called variously 
He, T'ig, T’iggy, I.t, and so on). One player, 
chosen a? catcher by a counting-out rhyme, 
chases the others until he touches one, w'ho then 
takes his place. The game may be an imitation 
of liunting, but it clearly has some connexion, 
too, with primitive superstitions, the player who 
is ‘he’ probably representing the devil. Some- 
times the players arc safe if they touch iron, or, 
more usually (as in Tiggy, Tiggy, Touchwood), 
if they touch wood. Iron in pagan superstition 
is a recognized guard against evil spirits; and 
wood in Christian tradition represents the Cross. 
Players may call a halt in the game if they 
shout ‘Pflx’ (peace) or ‘barley’ (of which the ori- 
gin is uncertain). There are many variations: 
French Touch, in which the player must put his 
hand on the place where He is touched, or Widdy, 
Stag-a-lon^-, or String-He, in which the players 
as -they arc touched join hands to form a long 
•chain. This has^arious accompanying rhymes. 

. 4852.9 . r 



A CAME OF BATl LFDORE AND SHUT! I.LCOCK 

From Kale Orrenaway’s Book of Games, 1BO9 

ft 

More elaborate developments of the Touch 
game, such as Prisoner’s Base or Tom Tiddler, 
show an obvious imitation of w^ar, and all 
resemble an old game, mentioned by many 
Elizabethan writers, called Barley-break or 'Fhe 
La^t Couple in Hell. This game was played by 
three couples, one of whom, with linked hands, 
occupied the central territory — ‘hell’, and tried 
to catch the others as they advanced from either 
sido: In modern versions two bases are chalked 
on the ground, and all who arc caught arc con- 
fined in the enemy base, until they are released 
by a touch h orn another player who is still free. 

There are countless other traditional street 
games, such as Follow-my-Leadcr and Puss-in- 
thc-Coiner, which we cannot describe here. 
Some grow up and die out within quite a short 
period: others become established favourites not 
only in the street {see Party Games). Some of 
the oldest games arc now lost, leaving only their 
picturesque names —Swimming in Blue Water, 
Dead Man’s Dark Scenery, and Green Man 
Rise-O. How they were played we do not know. 

Sec also Singing Games; Hiding Games; Party Gamfs. 

Sec also Vol. I, Folklore. 

STRING INSTRUMENTS. These can be 
divided into three main groups; those in which 
the sound is produced by plucking the strings, 
such as the Harp and Lutes and Guitars 
( qq.v.); those which are struck, such as the 
piano and harpsichord {see Keyboard Instru- 
ments) ; and those which are played by drawing 
a bow across the strings, such as the Hurdy- 
Gurdy, Viols (qq.v.),* and the members of the 
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violin family. It i\ l>iese last instruments which 
are described in this article. 

There are four members of the violin family: 
the violin itJ^lf, the viola, the violoncello or 
’cellof^nd the d6ublc bass, lliey are all deve- 
loped from*thc various types of viols of the i6th • 
century, at first cxistifig sitic by side with tjiem, 
and later superseding th^m in the same way that 
the piano superseded the harpsichord. From 
the 17th century the ‘strings’,* as they arc called, 
have formed the basis of the Orchestra^ (q.v.). 
In a modern orchestra with forty players there 
m«'iy be twelve first violins, ttfn second violins, 
^ight violas, six* ’cellos, and four double-bass. 
They arc also used frequently in chamber music, 
the usual icombination in a string quartet being 
two vielins, one viola, and one ’cello. ^ 

All these instruments Imvc wooden sounding 
boxes, over which strings of gut or wire are 
stretched. 'I’he violin is the smallest and has the 
highest pitch, the others being respectively 
larger and deeper in Toitch. The violin and viola 
are held beneath the chin, and the ’cello and 
double-bass arc supported on the floor. Each of 
the modern instruments has four strings, except 
for the double-bass, in which the number varies 
between three and five. 

The tuning of the instruments is as follows: 


Violin. 


ViolSg *C’ello. 


Donijlc- (Souinling 
Hass. lave lower.) 



(Other tiiiiini^s of cU>iihle-l)ass ^re soiiieiinies used.) 

• 

These notes are called ‘open’ notes as distinct 
from ‘stopped’ notes, ^rhich arc produced by 
stopping or pressing the string against the finger 
board \^ith a finger of the left hand, and so 
shortening it. Certain notes other than open 
notes can be produced with an ‘open’ effect by 
lightly* placing the finger on the string jnstcad of 
stopping the string firmly. Notes so produced 
are called ‘harmonics’ {see Musical Instru- 
\fENTs) . There are many examples of exceptional 
tunings used by composers for special effects; 
Saint-Saens, for example, tunes the ist string of 
tlic solo violin in his Danse Macabre to Eb, so as to 
give the effect of an out-of-tune violin. • 

; The range of each of the'instruments extends 
upwards iVom its lowest •open note for four 
octaves, although in the case of the double-bass 
, the upper octa^fc is seldom •uyd. 'Fhis means 


that th^ total range covered by the violin family 
is normally from the second E below the bass 
stave to the^second P above the treble stave. 

Each instrument is usually played by drawing 
a bow across the strings. The bo*v was originally 
•a short convex or bow-shapecl stick, from the, 
ends of which hairs were stretched. The present 
bow, which has a concave curve to the stick, was 
designed by Francois Tourte (1747-1835). It is 
easier to handle and is capable of more delicate 
and subtle ‘changes in style of playing. I’he 
bowing may be either: ‘slurred* — that is when 
two or more notes are played in one mov^rment 
of the .bow; ‘detached’ — a separate movement 
for each note; ‘staccato’ — very short and de- 
tached; ‘legato’ — smooth; or a combination of 
two or more of these methods. Other methods 
of playing are, however, also used: ‘pizzicato’ — 
that is, plucking the strings; ‘col legno’ — hitting 
the strings with the bacic of the bow; and 
‘slapping’ — hitting the strings with .the hand, 
a device frequently used with the double-bass 
by dance band players. Two or even three- 
note chords can be sounded on one instrument, 
but written four-note chords arc produced by 
rapidly drawing the bow across the four strings 
making an arpeggio-like sound. A muted effect 
is produced by placing a small wooden or metal 
clamp over the bridge. When mutes are require^i 
the music is usually marked ‘sordini’. 

The most famous violin makers were the 
members of the Amati and Stradivari families, 
most of whom worked in Cremona in Italy in 
the 1 6th, 17th, and i8th centuries. Their 
violins are greatly prized to-day. 

Sec also Musical Instruments, History of. 

STUD BOOK, see General Stud Book. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, see 

Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’, 

SURF-RIDING (Surfing). This sport consists 
of riding on a board which is carried along by 
the force of a broken wave. For good surfing, 
a beach must be exposed to large waves coming 
in from the ocean, foi; small waves do not have 
enough power to carry the board any distance. 
Also, the beach must slope gently, as waves do 
not break until they reach shallow water, and on , 
a steeply sloping beach they break so close^to 
the shore that th^e is no rodm for a surf-ride. 
English beaches are rarely suitable; but the 
shores of the Pacific *are ideal for surfing. In 
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SURF-RIDERS OFF THE AUSTRAI IAN COAST 

The surfer on the left leaves a wake of foam as he is carried forward by a wave. On the ri^ht a surfer wails for a wave. 
I'he photograph is taken with a telescopic lens: the surf-riders are hundreds of yaids ofl -shore 
Australian News Information Bureau 


consequence the sport is particularly popular in 
Australia and New Zealand, and also in Hawaii. 
Good conditions arc also found in South Africa. 
• A surf board is a plank about i foot by 7 or 8 
feet in size. It is easy to learn to use it. The 
surfer carries the board to where the waves arc 
breaking, and waits for a specially large one. 
When he sees it coming, he stands lacing the 
shore, holding tlic board upright with the lower 
end resting on his hips. As the wave breaks, he 
jumps ahead of it on to the board, lying Ihec 
downwards. The force of the water then carries 
him at considerable speed towards the shore. 
The undertow of receding water makes many 
surfing beaches dangerous, and often life-saving 
boats are kept ready to rescue those who get 
into difficulties. 

In some popular seaside resorts the sport of 
surfing has given rise to the much more expensive 
sport of aquaplaning. For this the rider stands 
upright on his board, which is towed behind a 
fast motor-boat. Any stretch of water is suitable 
for aguaplaning which is, compared with surf- 
riding, an inferior sport. 

SWEEPSTAKES, see Lottery. 


SWIMMING. It is possible for everyone to 
swim, for the body contains siillicicrit air to 
enable it to remain on the suifacc, provided 
breathing is properly maintained. Sea water has 
a greater density than fresh water, and is more 
buoyant. Some water, such as the Dead Sea, 
is so dense that it is difficult to keep the body 
sufficiently low in the water to swim. Swim- 
ming under water requires the cllort, not only 
of liolding the breath, but of combating the 
natural tendency to come to the surface. 

Although people living near water have always 
enjoyed swimming, bathing became popular 



only towards the end of the i8th century {see 
Seaside Resorts). It is now recognized as a 
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very healthy spor\ for not only is the water 
itself beneficial, but swimming exercises every , 
muscle of the bod)j. Doctors and surgeons pre- 
scribe swimming to help invalids to regain their 
strength and thehise of their liinbs. There are 
swimming-Caths in most ^owns, some under 
cover where the water is* heated all the »ycar 
.round, and some in the open. The normal 
temperature of a bath is 55*^ to 60® F., and the 
water is usually run continubusly through the 
bath, being purified before being returned to it. 

'Jlic most elementary swimming stroke is the 
dog-paddle (Fig. i). The arnfs arc alternately 
flushed forward ifi line with the chin and pulled 
down to the waist in an action similar to that of 
a dog switliming; at the same time the W:‘gs are 
drawn ^p and kicked out. • . 

The breast-stroke (Fig^ S2), which is more 
graceful than the dog-paddle, starts with the 



FIG. 2, DREAST-STROKF. 


hands held palms downwards and the wrists 
close to the chest ; tjiey arc then pushed forward 
to the ful^ extent of the arms and pulled back 
with a wide sweeping movement, pressing 
slightly downwards, un 4 il they are extended 
sideways from the shoulders. From here they 
return to the chest for the next stroke. 'I'here are 
three movements of the legs corresponding to 
the arm movements. With the feet together and 
knees apart, the legs are drawn up and^hot out 
to the ‘straddle’ position, then brought smartly 
together again. The legs are brought together 
as* the arms push forward, so that the body, 
fully stretched as it balances on the water, is sent 
forward in a glide. The stroke is smooth and 
unhurried, the swimmer breathing in at the pull, 
with the mouth slightly raised above water* and 
breathing out at the glide forward. 

The crawl (Fiif. 3) is the fastest stroke and is 
used for all frec-style racing {see Swimming 
J^AGEs). When fitst introducAl U was said to be 


of use 9nly for short distances, but it has teen 
developed for’ marathon swims. It is cntirel^^ 
diflerent froijn the brifast-stroke and, in the arm 
movement, is a development of the dog-paddle. 
The arms work alternately; one is lifteef clear 
• of the water and is pushed forward to break the 
surface of the water just in fr#nt of the head; 
then it is pulled dojvn and back in a straight line 
as far as the thigh. As one arm completes its 



Fin. 3. FORWARD CRAWL 


pull, the other enters the water. The sfcret of 
a successful crawl is to relax on the recovery 
movement, using all the enci^y on the pull. The 
leg movement is simple but difficult to co- 
ordinate with the arms. It is a ‘thrash^, with the 
legs kept straight and moved up and down from 
the* thigh. The normal timing is six beats to a 
complete arms’ movement, three to each in- 
dividual arm pull. The head is turned to one 
side to snatch a quick breath when the arm on 
the ppposite side is pulling. Only the head is 
turned, the body being kept straight so that the 
regularity of the leg beat is not interrupted. 

There arc two main types of back-stroke 
swimming, the old English style — a kind of 
inverted breast-stroke, and the back crawl (Fig. 
4) which is the more popular. The leg move- 
ment is similar to the crawl, and (he arms work 



FIG. 4. BACK CRAWL 


alternately, either being brought straight over 
the head for the start of tlnj pull or moving in a 
wide sweep. As each arm epters the water it 
moves slightly wide and downward, returning to 
the thigh. • 

The trudgen, invented by a man of that name, 
was faster than the breast-stroke and was used 
for racing until the crawl superjjpded it. It has 
an over-arm movement, while the movements 
of the legs arc tUe saipj as for the breast-stroke. 

See also Channel Swimming; Diving. 
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THE men’s l,r)00 METRES FREE-STYLE SWIMMING RACE AT THE EMPIRE POOL, WEMHLKY, IN THE OLYMPIC OAMF.S, lf)|0 

Television cameras arc seen on the left. B.B.C, 


SWIMMING RAGES* These can be held over 
any distance, but there arc a number of recog- 
nized standard races. For English and other 
important championships these are the loo 
yards, 220 yards, 440 yards, 880 yards, and i 
mile frcc-stylc; 150 yards back-stroke; and 200 
yards breast-stroke. The average swimnjing- 
bath is 33 J yards long — 3 lengths to the 100 
;fards — and most races in these are kept below 
440 yards, larger pools being used for longer 
races. Where the bath length cannot be equally 
divided into the required distance, it is necessary 
to finish the race on a pole suspended across the 
^ water. As this is inconvenient, it is usual at most 
galas to run the races to a specified number of 
lengths. Few events arc over 200 yards, unless 
they are championships. The 100 yards is 
perhaps the most common race, and sprints of 
one or two lengths are also popular. 

The three main strokes — crawl, breast-stroke, 
and back-stroke {see Swimming) give three dif- 
ferent types of races. The crawl, being the 
fastest, is employed for all free-style events. A 
fourth type of race which is gaining in popularity 
in England is the ^individual medley’, in which 
the competitor swims ca‘ch of the three strokes 
foi^an equal distance. There arc also two kinds 
of team relay race: the medley, in which there 
• arc exponents of all three styles of swimming; 
aftd the frcc-stylc, in which all members swim 
the ftime stroke. The usual composition of a 
medley relay team is ono back-stroke swimmer, 


one breast-stroke, and o*ie or two fr?e-stylc, 
swimming in that order. Frcc-style teams are 
usually larger, six being the average number. 
Swimming races can be either scratch events or 
handicaps: in the scratch events, which include 
championships, all competitors start off together, 
but in the handicaps they start at intervals. In 
free-style and breast-stroke races the competitors 
stixrt with a dive; but when using the back- 
stroke, swimmers push themselves off from the 
side of the bath. The starter gives only two 
words of command — ‘lake your marks’ and 
‘Go’. At the first command, competitors take up 
position on the edge of the bath; and when they 
are perfectly steady the signal to start is given. 

There are a great nr\any swimming records — 
the most important being world records and 
Olympic records. In England tiiere arc two 
types of record, the Amateur Swimming Associa- 
tion records which are open to anybody but can 
only be made in England, and British native 
records which arc restricted to Brftish swimmers. 
There are also district, county, club, and bath 
records. In 1949 the world’s amateur record of 
the 100 yards, free-style, was held by Alan Ford 
of America, in 49 4 secs. The women’s 100 
yards free-style record was held by Miss Nathan- 
son of Denmark in 59*4 secs. The record time 
for swimming a mile is 20 mins. 4*2 secs, per- 
formed by R. Flanragan, U.S.A., in 1937. 

SWORD DANCE, see Folk Dancing, British. 
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XABLE TENNI5 (Ping-Pong). This is a minia- 
ture form of Lawn Tennis (q.v.) played indoors 
on a table-top. The general principles of the two 
games are the same, although there are imfiortant 
differences in detail. There is some rec(»rd of the 
game about i8ffo, but it chd not become estab- 
lished until some years later, when the early 
cork or rubber ball was replaced by a celluloid 
ball, tfjom 1900 4 ‘ping-pong’, as it was then 
called, became very popular in Britain, America, 
and other countries; but it lost popularity 
quickly <q:id did not revive until after the First 
World War. To-day it is increasingly played in 
almost .every country in the world. The rules 
and equipment of modern table tennis were not 
standardized until 1922-3 in England and even 
later elsewhere; yet by 1939 over thirty nations 
had joined the •International Table Tennis 
Federation. The English 1 able Tennis Associa- 
tion, the E.T.T.A., headed the list of member 
countries with 260 leagues (comprising about 
3,000 clubs) afliliated to it. The standard of the 
average pfayer is still probably higher in Britain 
than elsewhere. The game has developed 
similarly in other countries. From 1926 to 1935 
the Hungarians won most of the world’s cham- 
pionship honours; since then the Czechs, Poles, 
and Americans have come to the front. 

A standard table measures 9 feet by 5 feet, 
with the playing surface 2 ft. 6 in. from the floor. 
The net is 6 inches high, and extends 6 inches 
bftyond the table on each side. Standard balls 
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weigh tjvclvc or thirteen to the ounce andT are 
marked ‘E.T.T.A. Officiatl’. The bat may 
legally be of any shape, size, weight, or material; 
but a wooden bat, faced with pimpled rubber, 
is the universal choice of modern players, ^sand- 
•f)apcr and cork facings having lopg gone out of , 
fashion. The orthodox modern^rip is shown in 
the diagram. 

A game is always 2 1 points, and a set may be 
the best of three or five games. The service, 
which must bounce on both 'halves of the table, 
changes hands after each 5 pofhts. Ends are 
changed after each game and at a score of^o in 
any deciding game. The free hand must not 
touch the table during play. The ball must not 
be ‘volleyed’, that is to say, touched with the bat 
before it has bounced. Even if the ball is 
obviously going out, it must be allowed ito fall. 
In doubles play the partners must play the ball 
alternately. Service in doubfes must be from the 
right-hand half-court to the opposing rjght-hand 
half-court. 

It is best to play most strokes from a sideways 
or at least half-sideways position, as this allows 
free play to the arm. Thus a right-hander will 
have his left shoulder forward for forehand 
strokes, and his right shoulder forward for back- 
hand play. The ball should be struck well away 
from the body, about three-quarter-arm’s dis- 
tance on the forehand and slightly less on the 
backhand. All sharp, jerky strokes should be 
avoided, the movements of the arm and elbow 
being steady and smooth. An attack shot may be 
given a ‘top’ or forward spin, and a defence shot 
a ‘bottom’ or back spin. 

TABOR, see Pipe and Tabor. 

TAILTEANN GAMES. According to the 
claims of Irish legend, these games were founded 
by Lugaid of the Long Arm some 3,000 years 
ago. If this is the case, they would probably be 
by far the oldest organized sports in the world. 
Certainly an Irish chronicler in a.d. 873 writes 
of their cancellation ‘without just and worthy 
cause’ as ‘a thing we h^ve not heard to happen 
from ancient times’. Probably, like the Grjek 
Of.YMPiG Games (q.v.), they had their origin in 
pagan rites round the tombs of dead heroes. ^ 
They were held annually at Tailte, in Meatji, 
and combined the^character of an assembly for 
the giving of laws and the settling of disputes, 
a fair, an athletic gathering, and an exhibition 
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of tKc arts of music, pqctry, and drama^ Their 
long succession wifs broken by the Anglo- 
Ncyman invasion of 1167, and they were not 
revived until 1924. They were then held in 
Dublifi, the intention being to make them a 
triennial event;, This hope eoulcl not be realized? 
however, and tliQre seems at present little prospect 
of a further immediate revival. 

See also Athletics. 

TAMBOURINE, See Percussion Lnstrumen'is. 

f 

TANPO, see Ballroom-dancing. 

TATTOOS, see Military Tattoos. 

TECHNICOLOR FILMS. Technicolor is the 
patentmame of the process by which coloured 
films are made in England and America, though 
other processes are* used in other parts of the 
world. T^echnicolor was brought out by Dr. 
Herbert Kalmus, a professor of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who, in 1917, 
began to apply himself to the problems of colour 
photography. In that year the first Technicolor 
laboratory was built in a railway coach at Boston, 
and later it war transported over the rails to 
Jacksonville ii. Florida for the production oi^'the 
^/rst I’echnicolor film. The Gu/f Between. In I92‘i 
a small Technicolor plant was established at 
Hollywood, where it produced, among others, 
The Black Pirate, starring Douglas Fairbanks, 
which was released by United Artists in 1925. 
In 1928 a film called The Viking was made — the 
first coloured picture to be synchronized with 
music and sound effects. Technicolor was still, 
however, only a ‘two-colour’ process, and it was 
not until 1932 that Dr. Kalmus brought out the 
‘three-coloured’ process in use to-day. 

The Technicolor system works, simply, on the 
principle that the whole spectrum of colour can 
be obtained by mixing, in various amounts and 
combinations, the three primary colours of light, 
blue, red, and green (^see Colour, Vol. HI). The 
Technicolor camera, therefore, has three nega- 
tives, one which is sensitive to blue light, one to 
rcc^, and one to green. By an ingenious system 
of prisms, lenses, and filters, the camera takes 
all three neg«atives at once. One positive print is 
npde by amalgamating these three negatives, 
and ^his rcprodilces all the ^tolours which the 
camera has seen. ^ 

A film made in colour 'is much more com- 


plicated and usually costssa^out three times as 
^much to produce as a film made in black and 
white {see Film ProdOction). Atmospheric and 
weather conditions, and the amount of light on 
the subject at the time of photographing alter 
the colours; and as films have to be rflade in very 
shor/ sequences, cons^^'cutiVe shots must be taken 
under exactly the same conditions or they will^ 
not match each other in colour. 

In making a colcvur film, the whole of the 
picturf has to be most carefully planned —the 
clothes, the colour of hair and faces, the colour 
of the furniture' and settings, the material of 
curtains and carpets — so that a harmonious 
design results. It has been fqund that the quieter 
pastel , shades of colour photograph more 
pleasantly than the more vivid colours; and red 
particularly has to be kept* very subdued as it 
photographs more brilliantly than it appears to 
our eyes. Only a minimum amount of lipstick, 
for example, is used in colour photography. 
Green, too, can appeal unnaturally vivid, 
especially in brilliant sunlight; that is why grass 
is sometimes scorched to a duller hue to give a 
pleasanter and more uniform effect. ' 

It is easiest to take a coloured film in the 
studio, provided the subject is suitable, because 
the intensity, or strength, of the light, can be 
regulated and kept uniform. Even with a black 
and white film, camera-men use a meter to check 
the intensity of the light: and a uniform intensity 
is still more important in a colour film. About 
three times as much light is required for colour 
photography as is normally needed for black 
and white. If the film is taken in artificial light, 
it must be white light; so special arc lamps are 
used. % 

Filming out of doors presents many difliculties 
for the colour camera-men, as the sunlight varies 
in intensity from morning to night, and even 
varies in colour, becoming usually yellower in 
the evening. Thus in England from eleven in 
the morning until two or three in the afternoon 
in summer are the best hours for filming outdoor 
scenes in colour; but in tropical Africa, where 
the sun is due overhead at midday, it is best to 
film for about an hour just after sunrise and then 
at about four in the afternoon for an hour or 
two.* This system was used in the colour film, 
Men of Two Worlds', which was largely made on 
location in Tangaryika, for It was discovered 
that the strong shadows and brilliant light at 
midday not o^il^ altered colours, but alsq 
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flattened out all scenery so that there was 
Tio illusion of depth. In spite of the difficulties 
many colour films arc necessarily made out of 
doors, becai^c eSuntryside and njitural back- 
groinpds obviously cannot be teproduced in all 
their variefbs colours in Ihe studio. • 

See also Films; Film Pr^duC Aon; Films, Docum^tary. 

TELEVISION. This word means ‘vision from 
afar’. When a scene is televised the television 
camera picks up light in the same way as any 
other camera and focuses an image on a sensitive 
surface. This surface changes the light energy 
•into electric current — the brighter parts on the 
image giving more electric current and the 
shadows Jess. These varying electric ^currents 
arc cgnnectcd to the transmitter, where they 
affect the radio waves which the transmitter 
sends out. Tfie waves are picked up by the 
receiving aerial wliich is connected to the tcle- 
visioUj receiver. Here the electric current is 
icconvg!rtcd into light, reproducing on the tele- 
vision screen the image formed by the camera. 
"Ihis, of course, is a very over-simplified account 
of the general principle of television, a more 
detailed account of which is to be found clse- 
whero {see Television, Vol. VI TI), 

'J’his development of broadcasting began in 
Britain in 1936, when the world’s first public 
service was opened by the B.B.C. at Alexandra 
Palace. I he service was closed down for nearly 
7 years during the Second World War, but 
started again in 1946. By adding sight to sound, 
television has given completeness to radio, just 
as the a(j[dition of sound gave completeness to 
the film. 

'I’herc are two mainjtinds of television pro- 
grammes: outside television, which shows dis- 
tant events 'at the moment they happen, and 
jirogrammes televised in the studios, either from 
actual performances or from films. The tele- 
vision Studios bear a superficial resemblance to 
film studios, *but the technique of production 
diflfers considerably. Unlike a Film (q.v.), a 
televised play or ballet, variety entertainment, 
or scientific demonstration must be performed 
without a break from start to finish; and the 
producer must control the whole — lights, 
cameras, microphones, scene changes, entrances, 
.and exits — as the programme unfolds. 

Plays £\ppear*lo be thc^ most popular pro- 
gr,ammes, and they cntail*the greatest amount of 
effort, both technical and aptistic. A television 



A TELEVISION OUTSIDF-BROADCAST UNIT 

Televising the Lord Mayor’s Show in IVafalgar Square, 
London, 1046. B.B.C, 


play, running for about an hour and a half, 
involves about a month’s preparation from tlie 
time the producer first confers with the scene- 
designer until the moment he climbs the ste^l 
stairway to the studio control gallery to direct 
the transmitted performance. If the production 
is an elaborate one, the scene department may^ 
have to construct battlements in plywood, or a 
New York quayside with real water, planning 
them so that three or four cameras are free to 
move easily to and fro, or swivel sideways with- 
out getting in each other’s ‘line of sight’ or cast- 
ing siiadows. A fortnight or so before the day of 
performance the actors and actresses begin 
rehearsals, not in the television studios w hich are 
in constant use for current productions, but in 
ordinary rehearsal room^ Floors are marked 
out to 1 epresent the position* of scenery, and the 
cast play their parts before dummy cameras, 
i^ctual camera rehearsals in the television studio 
are usually only possible on the day of per-^ 
formance. ^ 

The producer, «eated in a sDilnd-proof <mbicle 
overlooking the studio, faces two receiver screens, 
one marked ‘transnfi^ion’, the other ‘pre-view’. 
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TELEVISION 
The first shows the picture which is, being 
radiated to viewers, "wliile the second provides 
a picture which the producer may ^select from 
any spare camera in the studio. It is on the 
‘pre-vi?w* screen that he judges picture quality 
•and the angle of tlie next ‘sh«t’, deciding whether 
the scene is corr^tly arranged for composition 
and distance before it is brought into the trans- 
mission circuit. Using a desk microphone, the 
producer can speak to the camera-men through 
their headphones, or to his studio mana 5 ;er, who 
‘cues’ the actor^ and superintends operations on 
the sUidio floor. During rclieaisal lie can also 
address the whole cast through h. studio loud- 
speaker. 

Behind the producer is the ‘vision mixer’ at 


her switchboard. Acting • oA the producer’s 
jnst ructions, she can ‘fade-out* one picture and 
bring in another from a different camera (this is 
called ‘mixing’), or make a quick, clgan change or 
‘cut*. It is also possible to tcltfvise from film 
instead of from a real scene, where tRis is more 
convenient. When ^ otitdoor scene cannot 
easily be portrayed in tl^e studio, a film is taken, 
and this is shown before the television camera at 
the point where it 'fits. Superimposition effects 
arc easily obtained by combining pictures from 
two or more cameras. Other technicians control 
the sound output •from microphones distributed 
round the studio, and introduce ‘effects’, noises, ‘ 
and music from gramophone records. 

Dowri in the studio the cameras, mounted on 
rubber- tired trucks known 
as^ ‘dollies’, \nove forwards 
or backwards for ‘close-up’, 
‘middle’, and ‘long’ shots, or 
swivel to left or righc (this 
is kno^Vn as ‘panning’) ac- 
cording to the producer’s 
instructions, as the play pro- 
ceeds. Cameras aie some- 
times mounted on high 
rostrums to give oblique 
views from above. Poised 
overhead, rather like an 
immense fishing-rod, is a 
large arm or ‘boom* with a 
hanging microphone, which 
can follow the players as 
they move across the scene. 
Other microphones are often 
concealed at strategic points 
behind scenery. During 
rehearsals the make-up as- 
sistants watch fhe perform- 
ance on a television set in a 
darkened cubicle. Only by 
seeing the actors 6n the 
screen can they decide ex- 
actly what kind of make-up 
will suit each player. Tele- 
vision make-up is less intense 
than that used in film. 7’he 
effect is of a light sun-tan. 
Costume colours must be 
chosen with care. The. 
cameras ar^*; unsympathetic 
to bright reds, and tend .to 
be thrown* off balance by , 



INSIDE A TELEVISION STUDIO AT ALEXANDRA PALACE, LONd’oN 
Th? orchestra in foreground is not being televised, and so the conductor 
watch|^ the action oil the screen in^ont of him and listens to the sound with ear- 
phones so that he can keep in time with it. In the centre, the No. i camera is 
focused on the singer. The producer stands behind the conductor, and behind him 
is the boom-microphone used to pick up sound from any part of the studio. /?./? 
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intense black or |juye white. Men’s dress shirts 
•arc usually given a buff tint. ^ 

The scope of studio programmes widens con- 
tinually. B<5pidcs* plays, viewers soe music-hall 
shovi^and cabarets, often wit!h the audience in 
the pictufe. Interviews with ‘people in the* 
news’, ballet, opera, Sind musical comedy ^rc all 
brought to the viewer iij his home. Programmes^ 
of special musical interest, such as orchestral 
performances and recitalsr by. distinguished 
soloists, are presented so that the actual^ppcar- 
ance of the performer is emphasized as much as 
possible. The pictorial quaMty of television is 
•also exploited 4 n talks features, which often 
include televised fym, and which seek rather to 
present -sp picture of the things being tailed about 
than of the speakers themselves. •Frogi the tele- 
vision talk thqrc has developed the ‘documen- 
tary’, which blends films, and sometimes maps 
and diagrams, with dramatized scenes in the 
studi^. A typical television^ documentary dealt 
with the magistrates* courts in England, showing 
b^ a combination of film and studio scenes the case 
histories of the delinquents appearing in the dock 
during if typical sitting {see Films, Documentary). 

Outside broadcasts from mobile units in city 
streets, sports grounds, race courses, and other 
places where news is being made under our very 
eyes, will always grip the imagination more 
vividly than the most elaborately staged produc- 
tions in the studio. The B.B.G. has a small fleet 
of mobile units. Each include^ two or three 
television cameras, from which the pictures, fed 
through a mobile control-room, are sent by radio 
or special cable to the parent transmitters at 
Alexandra Palace, Sutton Coldfield, and other 
points whence they are» broadcast to viewers in 
their homes. In the central London area the 
link is by a special cable which circulates within 
a short distance of most places of interest; but in 
more remote districts, pictures travel from the 
scene •of action by means of a mojjile radio 
transmitter, * 

Ceremonial occasions, such as the Cenotaph 
Ceremony or the Trooping of the Colour, are 
televised, as are sporting events such as horse- 
racing, cricket at Lord’s, or a visit to the Zoo. 
To cover the University Boat Race, not only a 
battery of cameras at strategic points along the 
. river bank is required, but k camera on a launch 
followings the efews. This®floating camera uses 
a, low-power portable raSio transmitter to send 
the pictures to n relay poinf oy the bank. 


Th^ technique of presenting an outside broad- 
cast for television differs little from that of produc- 
ing a progi^amme in' the studio. The producer’s 
control-room, mounted in a lorry, is not un- 
like the interior of a submarine. Hc*is con- 
fronted by the same two screens^ — ‘transmission^ 
and ‘pre-view’ ; but besides talking by telephone 
to the camcra-m^n the producer can also speak 
to the commentator, who is usually equipped 
with a small television set to enable him to 
match his commentary to' the particular scene 
that viewers arc watching at thcTinomcnt. Giving 
commentaries for television is not the same as 
giving ordin&ry commentaries, for the com- 
mentator has to talk much less, often allowing 
the picture to tell the stor>\ # 

The average home television receiver has a 
screen measuring approximately 8 in. liy 6J in., 
giving comfortable viewing^ for five or six people 
at a distance of about 5 feet. Reception quality 
largely depends on the distance of the receiver 
from the transmitter and the contour of the 
country. The very short radio waves needed for 
television tend to be deflected by hills. In 
ordinary undulating country, good reception 
from Alexandra Palace may be expected up to 
about 40 miles, and from the relay station at 
Sutton Coldfield up to about 50 miles. Many 
viewers, however, report satisfactory results ^t 
much greater distances. 

Sec also Broadcasting. 

See also Vol. IV: Vision, Transmission of. • 

Sec also Vol. VIII: Tf.i lvtsion. 

TENNIS. This game, often called ‘real tennis'*' 
to distinguish it from Lawn Tennis (q.v.), is very 
old. The word itself probably comes from the 
French tenez, meaning ‘take it’ or ‘play’: several 
French terms arc still used, such as ^n 7 /e meaning 
an unnetted opening at one end of the court, 
and dedans, a similar netted opening. Originally 
tennis was played out of doors; but in France 
by the 14th century a form of the game was 
being played in encloseij courts. Tennis was 
established in England by ^thc end of the i4tli 
century, and numerous references to it in litera- 
ture from Chaucer onwards testify to its i¥)pu- 
larity. In Shakespeare’s Henry V the King 
receives an insulting gift of tennis balls from tho 
Dauphin of France. , •. 

Tennis has bc<Sn called ‘royal tennis’ a»it was 
a favourite gayie of several kings of England and 
France, among whom were Louis X of France, 
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who died from a chill .after playing a .game, 
Htnry IV of England, and Henry VIII who 
built the court at Hampton'Gourt Palace. After 
1800 the popularity of the game declined, 
mainly because -of the high cost of building a 
court; but it is.stiTl played to-day, especially at * 
Hampton Court,^ Lord’s, and Queen’s Club. 
During the last 50 years tenuis has also been 
played in America. 

The diagram shows the shape of a tennis court. 
The dedans and corridor are covered by a slop- 
ing wooden roof, 7 ft. 2 in. from the floor, called 
the ‘penthouse’. The net sags in the middle, 
being 5 feet high at the sides and 3 feet -at the 
centre. The balls arc solid and covered with 
• cloth, and the racket is lop-sided, has a thick gut, 
and is gripped at the point of balance, part-way 
up the lifindle. The game may be played by two 
or four players. Tlie service is always delivered 
from the same side of the net, and to be good the 
ball must touch the side penthouse beyond the 
net before dropping into the service court. The 
striker returns the service over the net cither on 
the- volley or first bounce. 'Phe score is counted 
as in lawn tennis, and a set is won by the first 


player to win 6 games. A sto»c is made when a 
player hits a ball into ^ winning hazard, such as 
the dedans, or the grille, or the^last gallery on the 
hazard side ;«or when his opponent 3 »hits the ball 
into the net, out of court, or if he losfs a ttiase. 

•A chase occurs when, the ball bounces twice on 
or between any of th? lines marked across the 
court, or any of the galleries except the winning 
gallery. A chase results in loss of service. When 
two chases have been made, or if one of the 
players as within a stroke of game, the service 
changes hands and the players change sides. If 
the striker makes fhe ball bounce for the second 
time nearer to the back wall than his opponent* 
has done, he wins the chase. ♦ 

• . 

tennis,*laVvn, see Lawn Tennis. 

TERRIER, see Dogs, Breeds of, Section 4. 

THEATRE, CHILDREN'S. Ihis aims Vo pro- 
vide its special audiences with plays \vhich thqy 
will particularly enjoy, and also to develop in 
them an appreciation of good arling and produc- 





tion, so that they learn to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad. 

There have been many attempts 
to establish a theatrical company for 
this purpose in England. One began 
in Endell Street in London in the 
eacly 1930’s, giving short plays, 
pantomimes, and dramatized poems. 
The actors were all taking part in 
plays at other theatres at niglit, and 
gave much of their time during the 
day to their young audiences. They 
were so much appreciated that they 
were able to move to the Little 
Theatre in John Street, Adclphi, 
and also had short seasons at other 
theatres. Other schemes would have 
developed had it not been for the 
Second World War. In 1944, how- 
ever, the Glyndebourne Company 
presented Great Expectations^ which 
went on tour to audiences of children 
in many parts of England. The next 
development was when the Old Vic 
Theatre tientre organized the Young 
Vic Goiliyany to represent the 
theatre for children. Their first prc/- 
(hictipnVas a fairy-tdle of magicians, 
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A M'lNJ- IliOM ‘ rjIE SNOW QUEEN*, PRODUCED «Y THE 
• YOUNG MC 

III hci stNiicli for K.iy, Gcrtla meets the two ravens 
John I ukcf^ 

ti ansroniiations, and inliiguc, called The lung 
Stag. Ill 19^19 a hrancli of the \'ic Com- 

pany bewail to travel to districts wlicre no theatre 
existed, and to ttive- a varied two-hour per- 
Ibrmance in any available hall. The programme 
b(‘gan uyth selected scenes from Shakespeare, 
continued with a seiies of national songs and 
dances, and ended with JC^hekhov’s one-act farce, 
The Anniversary, 

Russia Inas developed the children’s theatie 
very much further. A children’s theatre is sub- 
sidized by the State in all provinces, and actors 
are specially trained Ibf it. I’hcy prescjit plays of 
all kinds, by no means designed only to instruct, 
and their repertoire ranges from Gogol and 
Dickens to Molicre and Mark lVain. The move- 
ment was started about 1930, and there are no\\ 
about fifty- two theatres for children. Czecho- 
slovakia now has a flourishing children’s theatre 
company, but not much has yet been done in 
other European countries, “where, for the most 
pait, children have to develop their dramatic 
taste on occasional pantomimes and the cinema. 

See also Films, (^iiildren’s; TilfeAjRE, History of. 


THEATRE, HISTORY OF 
THEATRE, HISTORY OF. I. Greek and 
Roman TheAtre. The word ‘theatre’ conies 
from the Greek and meant originally ‘a place 
for seeing’. Places of spectacle are now known 
to have existed in Crete earlier than 2(?oo b.c. 
{see Minoan Civii;*zation, VoL I); but it is^ 
from the later Greek theatres, that the modern 
theatre has evolved. The Greeks were the first 
people to regard drama as a form of entertain- 
ment and to build a special place for its per- 
formance {see Drama, Vol.'XII). 

The typical Greek theatre v^as of horseshoe 
shape, unroofed, and built where the ar^^ience 
(sometimes 3,^00 people) could watch from stone 
or marble seats, rising in tiers on a hill-side. In 
the centre of the horseshoe was a flat space, ^ 
known as 4 he ‘orchestra’ or ‘dancing place’ {see 
(Jrf.ek Dancino)*; and behind it a long^ narrow 
platform which formed the stage, in early times 
probably built of wood and later of stone or 
marble. There were fixed stage buddings with 
columns and central and side doors. By a stage 
convention the central door was always used by 
tlibse characters in the play who were on the 
spot, and the side doors by those characters who 
represented travellers, those coming from distant 
lands using the right-hand door and those from 
nearby using the left. The chorus filed through 
the side doors to their places in the orchestra. 
'J’lierc they faced the stage during the action and 
only turned to the audience w hen speaking their 
commentary on the events of the pkay. Althou^t^i 
the main setting was very simple, elaborate stagi' 
machinery was often used. A crane would let 
down fioin the heavens the god {deus ex machina)j 
who could provide the last-minute solution of the 
conflict. Furies and ghosts came from under- 
neath the stage, as from the underworld, by 
means of a trap-door. Good examples of Greek 
theatres survive at Athens, Epidaurus, and 
Oropos {see Greek Drama, Vol. XII). 

In Roman times the drama became more 
intimate, and ^valled theatres were built. The 
stage and sometimes the complete theatre was 
roofed, and the settings were generally more 
elaborate than those jn thctjieek theatre. The 
size of the orchestra diminished as the chorus 
became less important. Good examples of 
Roman theatres survive at Pompeii, Orange,^ 
and Aspendos. ^ 

2 . AIedieval ^iiEATRE. Wlieii dramajl)egan 
to revive after the Dark Ages, the tradition of the 
classical theatre h^d perished. The early 
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Christian jjlays, which were part of the i:hurch 
worship, were origin’ally performed in church; 
buUby about the end of the 13th jcentury the 
need for more space induced them to move out 
of doofs — and, in consequence, to become less 
.religious. This. was the origin of the Miracle* 
Plays (q.v. VoU XII), which were first per- 
formed on the church steps 01; on a rough stage 
constructed in a courtyard, and later came 
to be financed and performed by craftsmen of 
the various trades guilds — and so *were some- 
times called guifd plays. The performers moved 
round*from town to town acting their plays on 
two-storied wagons called Pageants (q.v.). In 
course of time groups ot professional players 
• began to appear, who toured the country and 
acted their Morality Plays (q.v. Vol. XII) in 
irmyarcte, public or private halls, or w'hercvcr 
they could get space. 

3. Elizabethan ^Piieatre. In 1576 James 
Burbage, himself a joiner and also a player, built 
the first theatre in London — the Theatre at 
Shoreditch with which Shakespeare was con- 
nected. Others soon followed — the Curtafn, 
the Blackfriars, the Rose, the Swan, and the 
Globe. The Elizabethan theatre in some ways 
reseml^led the courtyard from which it had 
developed. It was wooden and circular widi a 
square stage projecting into the pit where the 



THE ELIZABETHAN STAGf. 

From a contemporary drawing of the Swan Theatre 


majority of the spectators 'stood. The pit wag 
ppen to the sky, and oply the stage and galleries 
were roofed. At the back of tlip stage was a small 
gallery which was used for suchf purposes as 
Juliet’s balcony; undcr^ the gallery ^as V cur- 
• tained opening for scenes set back from the main 
stagef .such as Desdenidna’s bedroom or Juliet’s 
tomb. Behind the stage v/ere ‘tiring’ (or dressing) 
rooms. No time was lost in changing scenery, 
for the audience took changes of scene for granted 
as the action of the play moved from place to 
place. Indeed, the main stage had no front 
curtain. When ah actor had to deliver a soli- 
loquy, he would go downstage* so that he was* 
surrounded by the audience •on three sides and 
very cloce to the audience, some of whom sat 
upon stools on 'the stage itself. Some variely was 
given to the action by .having in Addition to the 
main stage an inner stage and a trap-door for 
ghosts. Of course, there was no artificial light 
.so plays always h^d to be performed during 
daylight. * ' 

4. Renaissance Theatre. The continental 
theatre had a different ancestry. In i486 a 
manuscript by a Roman architect, Vitruvius, 
giving details of classical Greek and Roman 
theatres, was discovered and published. In 
consequence many theatres of this type were 
built in Italy. They had permanent architec- 
tural settings or ‘scenes’, and in some cases the 
stage machinery of the Greeks and Romans was 
imitated and improved. There were thunder 
and lightning machines and, in the early i6th 
century, invisible wires and .coloured lighting. 
The most famous theatre, at Vicenza^ can still 
be seen. The Italians long retained their lead in 
stage design, and continued to influence theatres 
all over Europe until well into the i8th century. 
They specialized in painted backcloths with 
elaborate perspective vistas, giving an impression 
of great depth. In the i8th century Italian 
scenery designers travelled as far as Russia. 

5. 17TH and i8th Centuries. From Italy 
the influence of the classical type of theatre 
spread slowly northwards. In France there was 
only one professional theatre in the i6th century. 
The Theatre Fran^ais was founded in Paris in 
1680, which, renamed in 1789 the Theatre de la 
Gom^tlie Fran^aise, is still the home of French 
classic drama. 

The new continental idea? of stagecraft 
reached England by way of Inigo Jones (q.v. 
VoL V), who vivteB Italy in the early years of 
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J nr. PIT AND STACK OF A THFATRE IN THF PARLY iBril CEN- 
TURY. From a paint after the school nl Ihbbiena. Othello 
is being played. National Gallery 


tlic I'^th century, afid used Italian ideas in the 
sellings he designed I’or tlie Masques (q.v.) 
\vhich were a jiopular form of eiilertainmeiit at 
court ahd in privale halls at the time. For the 
first time in i'higlish slage history ‘flats*, or sec- 
tions* of painted cloth mounted on wooden 
struts, began to be used, with another Italian 
innovation, the ‘proscenium arch*, to frame the 
slage and separate it from the audience by means 
of tlie curtain. It was not till late in the i8th 
century, however, tliat di opping the curtain 
betw^een acts became ’a regular practice. 

After the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
public tj;ieatres were licensed, and playgoing 
again became an amusement for all classes, as it 
had been in Shakespeare s day. The two main 
c:c litres of attraction were the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane* where the King's Players performed, 
and the Duke of York’s Theatre at Salisbury 
Court. After the great fire in 1 666 a new Theatre 
Royafwas built to the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren (q.v. Vol. V), and here the two companies 
finally united in 1682. For lighting, the new 
theatre used oil lamps which could be partially 
dimmed or brightened; and footlights were 
introduced. Painted scenery and all possible 
mechanical devices were brought into use. The 
‘apron stage’ still projected some way into the 
.audience, extending an ccfual distance behind 
the proscfiiium^arch for the main acting area. 
S^t in the arch were doors, called ‘tormentors’, 
^ which were used as extra exks ^nd entrances for 


tlie a<;tors (these can still be seen in some of the 
older theatre^). Above were stage boxes, sorfle- 
times used^by the andicncc, but serving also for 
the actors’ use in balcony scenes. One very fine 
example of this type of theatre survives in the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol {see A'feTS Counoil). 

During the i8th century many new theatres 
with no great changes in design were built in 
the provinces. In 1732 the opening of Coven t 
Garden with its much larger auditorium had 
some important effects on the stage. As the stage 
was so far away from the gr&ter part of the 
audience, it became necessary to light it even 
more bnghtl)f and to have the lighting concealed. 
Lights from the wings weie used, and these were 
screened with coloured silks to give more varied# 
effects. The privileged seats on the stage itself, 
which had been allowed from Lliilabethari 
times, w'erc finally abolished; and the way be- 
came clear for much more skilled scenic illusion. 

6 . Victorian Theatre. In the first half of 
the 19th century there were few new develop- 
ments in stagecraft, though some new stage 
devices were copied from the theatres of the 
Continent, in 1820 there w’as at Drury Lane a 
device, called a ‘diorama*, for rnaking landscape 
appear to move across the back of the stage. 
Ir(#n bars were fixed above the stage parallel 
w'ith the proscenium opening to form the ‘grir]’, 
which most theatres have to-day, so that sceneiy 
could be raised by pulleys for scene-changes. 
Scenery became more elaborate, and all kinds 
of realistic efl'ecls were attempted, great atten- 
tion being paid to historical accuracy in all 
period productions. All this set grave problems/ 
for scene-shifters, and various kinds of sinking 
and sliding stages were tried out, mostly on the 
continent. Gas lighting (first introckiced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London, in 1803) was gener- 
ally used, and could be easily controlled for 
increasing or dimming the light for stage and 
auditorium. 

Since 1737 establishment of all theatres 
had been under the strict control of the Crown, 
and Drury Lane, Govent Garden, and the Hay- 
market were the only theatres allow^ed to per- 
form genuine plays. Other theatres, however, 
generally managed to evade this restriction; but 
it was not till 1843 that a new Theatres* AcU 
finally removed it and placed all theatres equ^^ly 
under control ofjthe Lord C'hamberlain# This 
enabled many^ which hitherto had been used 
only for the performance of melodrama for local 
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audiences, to gain a reputation for goo^ pro- theatre. Arrangements were/made to enable 
difctions. Among these were Sadler’s Wells the audience to book tickets in advance and so* 
(founded in 1765), the Princess’s in Oxford Street to avoid the rowdy Struggles which used to 
(1830), the Olympic (1806), the Lyceum (1809), develop round the box-office in the i8th century. 

, the Adc^phi (1806), St. James’s (1835), the Strand 'J'hc whole performance became more ofdcrly 
’ {1830), and thc.Oid Vic in 4 hc Waterloo Road ••and respectable: the behaviour of th^ audience 
(1818). About thi#5 time Govent Garden became impre^ved, and actors "and actresses were no 
devoted exclusively to Opera (q.v.), and was longer drowned in abus^ or pelted with orange 
renamed in 1847 The Royal Italian Opera peel, as happened not infrequently in Garrick’s 
House. day (see Acting, Hktqry of). The apron stage 

From about the i8Go’s onwards members of disappeared and was replaced by the orchestra 
the Gourt and ^upper classes began to attend pit. 

plays pnore frequently, and so the furnishing By 1900 the theAtre had become substantially 
of the theatres was made more fuxurious and like that we know to-day. In 1892 electric light* 
comfortable. Upholstered seats were introduced was being fitted into theatre^, and this greatly 
*in place of the old wooden benches; most of reduced /.he risk of fire, which had twiee gutted 
what had been the .pit now became the stalls Govent Garden in the first half of thei 19th 
(first intpoduced at the Lyceum* in 1828) which, century and was always a senioustdangcr where 
apart from boxes, were the best seats in die die only lighting came from candles or oil lamps. 



* A SCENE Fr8m *TIIE LADY’s NOT FOR BURNING*, BY CllRISTOPIIEIStFRY ** 

'Fhe play was produced by John Gielgud and Esm^ Percy in 1949. The setting was designed by Oliver Mrssd 

Aripus McBean m ^ * 
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'Ihr constructivist set represents a prison cjll. S.C.R^ 


7 • • 

7. Modern Theatre. 

•There have been a number 
of recent developments *in 
stage desigtj’. Ih the last 
centv#y dcsignens worked to 
make the'^et as realistit as 
possible, and with this tmcl 
in view introduced the box 
set, so-called because it re- 
presented the three walls , of- 
a room with the proscenium 
opening as the fourth {see 
Stage Design). During the 
•8o’s there was a^revolt from 
such realism, known as the 
‘Free* .or Independent 
'I'heatfe movement, formed 
to fight for mere imagina- 
tive productions and settings 
more expressive of the ideas 
of the play. Stanislavsky at the Moscow Art 
'Theatiie was its picneer; its chief exponent in 
England was the producer Got don C 'raig. Simple, 
b 61 d, architectural scenery enhanced by striking 
liglitingTeffects was the characteristic of his work, 
and his influence has been considerable. In 
Russia the movement went further and led to geo- 
metrical ‘Cubist’ and ‘Constructivist’ sets, built 
up with ladders and platforms to give several act- 
ing levels; this example was developed further in 
Germany and America. Also in Russia, Mcyer- 
hold tried to break down the division between 
actors and audience hy reintroducing the apron 
stage; in England William Pocl did the same in 
his Shakespeare productions, which led to the 
construction of such a stage in the Maddcrmai ket 
Theatre at Norwich. Generally, however, Eng- 
land has shovyfn itself much more conservative 
in stage ancf theatre design than most European 
countries or the U.S.A. Apart from the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
few theatres have been built in recent years; 
and the ‘ex{)erimcnts in Germany* and the 
U.S.A. to abolish the proscenium arch and return 
Vb the Greek type of theatre have not been 
followed. 

,Sce also Acting, History of; Stage Design. 

See also Vol. XII: Drama, 

TIGHT-ROPE WALKING, see AcROBAfs. 

0 

TILTINQ, see Tournamei^ts ; Quintain. 

B 

TIMPANUM, ^ee Percusskin Instruments. 


TOBOGGANING. For centuries the Swiss 
have used their wooden toboggans for practical 
purposes {see Snow and Ice Travel, Vol. IV); 
but it was not until the British came to Davos 
that tobogganing was organized as a sport. In 
1883 John Addington Symonds, the famous 
Victorian man of letters, fourlded the Davos 
Tol)ogganing Club, and members of this club 
challenged all comers to an international race. 
Davos was a resort for consumptives, and peopfc 
curing from this disease thus played a great 
part in the development of tobogganing as ^ 
sport. 

The first races were run on wooden toboggans 
on which the competitors sat, and so long as 
these primitive Swiss coasters were the only 
toboggans on the course, the consumptive 
patient could hold his own; but gradually the 
wooden ‘luges’, as they are called on the Con- 
tinent, gave place to the modern skeleton tobog- 
gan with spring steel runners, on which the 
competitor rides, lying down flat, head first. 
I’he first of these new toboggans was introduced 
to Davos by an American called Child who won 
every race for which he ciftered. The consump- 
tive might protest strongly Against this modern 
toboggan which made it impossible for any but 
tj^ie strongest to win races, but the new toboggan 
had come to stay. 

The most famous toboggan run in the world* 
is the Cresta ice«run at St. Moritz. This wits 
staked out in 1884, largely owing to the initiative 
of an P^nglishnfan, W.*H. Bulpett, founder of the 
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A SWISS TWO-MAN BOB<«.l HCIH IN THE OLYMPIC WINTER 
SPORTS AT ST. MORN/., 1 948. The TiTTUS 


Grcsta Club. The run is 1,320 yards in length, 
and speeds up to 80 miles an hour are obtained 
on it. Cresta racing is an exacting sport, afid 
makes severe demands on nerves, skill, balance, 
and technique. Races are won or lost by frac- 
tions of a second. A good start is of essential 
importJince. The racer throws himself on to»his 
toboggan, and unless his push-off is dead straight, 
and unless he lands on his toboggan at the right 
place, he will inevitably lose a vital second or 
two. It is extremely difficult to take corners at 
the right point and to ride a steep bank without 
skidding, and mistakes at such points always lose 
\valuable seconds. 

The Cresta is open in sections. The lowest part 
from Stream Corner is the first to be opened, in 
December ;^thc middle section from the junction 
is open in January, but the complete course is 
not open before February. The cups and trophies 
presented by Addington Syrnonds are now no 
longer competed for; but the great prestige of 
the Cresta run is undiminished, and tobogganing 
attracts more attention at St. Moritz than 


TOC H, In 1916, during thq First World War^ 
a soldiers’ club for rest and recreation was 
opened in the Flemish town of Poperinghe, then 
the first habitable town west of Ypres. It was in 
charge of the Rev. P. B. Claytbn, knowif to all 
‘ as ‘Tubby Clayton*. ^Tlic club was called Talbot 
Hou%^, which was sooh* shortened to T. H. or, in 
^ signaller’s language, ‘Tqc'H*. The ‘upper room’ . 
of the house was a chapel, with a carpenter’s 
bench to serve as dn altar. After the war men 
who ha(l enjoyed going to Talbot House with its 
IHendly atmosphere wanted something to take 
its place in civiliah life, and so they determined 
to revive it. Their first meetfrig was held in* 
London, in November, 1^19. Without any 
funds, publicity, or a name known to the public, 
the movqmeni was born. By 1920 the first 
replica of Talbot Flopse (cftllerf, Mark i) had 
been opened, and was occupied by an unusual 
mixture of men. At the same time, up and down 
the country, men began forming themselves into 
branches of Ibc H, and arranging fegular 
weekly meetings. In offices and workshops men 
heard of the new Toe H and were caught by its 
vitality and eagerness. In 1922 the movement 
was incorporated by Royal Charter, with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales as its first patron. 

In 1922 the Lamp of Maintenance was adopt- 
ed as the symbol of Toe H. This is modelled on 
the shape of a ist-century Christian lamp, and 
bears the double cross, taken from the arms of 
the city of Ypj*es. A bronze Lamp of Mainte- 
nance is given to every branch as soon as it is 
recognized as a unit of Toe Hv The ceremony ol 
‘Light’ is held at every unit meeting: when the 
Lamp of Maintenance is lit in a darkened room, 
the members call to mind the Elder Brethren, 
both those who died in war, and those others 
who, down the years, have shown a spirit of 
unselfishness and sacrifice; and they pledge 
themselves to maintain that heritage in their 
own lives.^ 

A Women’s Section of Toe H (known at first 
as the Toe H League 


elsewhere. * of Women Helpers) was 

‘Bobbing’, which* dates^ from about 1890, is formed in 1922 under 
performed on special toboggans or ‘bobs’ which the patronage of the 
usu^ly carry four persons. They have wIicqI Queen, and to-day there 
steering. As bob runs are extremely expensive are many branches in 
to build and to maintain, and as the competition this country and oVtr- 
i-jng has had n disastrous ^ ffect on bobbing seas. «. 

as on other sports, few Alpine centres still The local Toe ft 
maintain bob runs. • * * branch normally^ lA^lds 
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weekly meetings,*^ vvhich are open to noii- 
Aicmbers as well as members. The fellowship is 
thus maintained and extended to others. Toe H* 
sets out to provide man-power foi; spare-time 
voluriiry work -wherever it il needed. Every 
man is pIMgcd to undertake some form of 
voluntary service in hfls leisure, such as hospital 
visiting, the care of ^he blind and deal and 
dumb, friendship to the lonely or prisoners, 
work among boys in Clybss Scout troops, or 
Brigades. The service of the members to their 
neighbours is organized by the ‘jobmaster*. The 
movement also works through schools, putting 
before schoolboys the ideal of voluntary social 
service, A special ferm of work is in the leper 
settlements in Africa, where Toe H volunteers 
are giving full-time service undtr the British 
Empire Leprosy Rejief Association. 

See also Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’. 

TOPS, see Street Games. 

• • 

TOTALIZATOR, see Betting. 

TOURIST TROPHY RACES, Mok^r- 
CYCLE Raging. 

TOURNAMENTS. The tournaments and 
jousts of the days of chivalry in the Middle Ages 
were military displays in which mounted knights 
in full armour engaged in mock battle, ‘tilting’ 
or charging at each other with blunted lances. 
The word ‘Joust’ is sometimes used as an alter- 
native term for tournament; but according to 
some authorities a joust was a contest in which 
knights met in single combat, while at a tourna- 
ment they charged «ach other in troops. Both 
kinds were popular in the Middle Ages. 

Tournamtnts are first heard of in the early 
1 2th century in France, from where they spread 
rapidly to Germany, England, and the rest of 
Europt. At first they' were not properly or- 
ganized, but’ were a kind of melee *in which 
knights fought in groups, the object being to 
cfisablc as many opponents as possible for the 
sake of gaining the victim’s horse, arms, and a 
ransom. The method of fighting in these early 
tournaments was to hold off until the adversary 
was tired and then join in a general attack 
.against him. As time went Dn, however, tourna- 
ments developed into orderly contests, staged 
with most elaborate pageantry, and with strict 
, rules of conduct. They rcaifhcd their height in 



TILTING IN THE I5TH CENTURY 
From a French illuminated MS., Brit. Mus. MS., Cotton 
, MS. Nero X 


the 14th and 15th centuries. In tho.se da\s skill 
in the use of weapons was ifci essential part of a 
young nobleman’s education, and his reputation 
depended largely upon his courage and sense 
of honour in the field. These displays, therefore, 
ga#'c the knights an opportunity to practi.se the 
art of war, and win honour for themselves, as 
well as providing an exciting spectacle for the 
onlookers. They were usually held at the invita- 
tior; of a king or prince, and were open only to 
knights of noble birth and high reputation. The 
knights were fully armed and splendidly dressed, 
wearing a surcoat of silk or linen over the 
armour, embroidered with their coat of arin^. 
Usually each knight displayed prominently on his 
armour the ‘favour’ — a sleeve, perhaps, or glove 
— of some lady. He was attended by a squire ^ 
or page who carried his spear and helmet until 
he needed them. Each knight was announced 
by the herald before he entered the ‘lists’, and 
rode between the palisades surrounding the 
arena or tilt-yard. Tilting took place over a 
barricade, which prevented the horses from 
colliding. The usual weapons were blunted 
lances or swords, and the object of the light was 
to unhorse or unseat the opponent or break the 
spear by a good clear blo^ on his shield or hel- 
met. A score was kept on ^ system of points, 
and any competitor who struck a foul blow or 
Ipt his opponent’s horse was disqualified, ^’hc 
ceremony was watched by crowds on the til ting- 
ground, and by lords and ladies from the pavi-* 
lion. At the end* a prize was presented to fhe 
winner by some "lady chosen as the queen of 
the tournamdht. A» good description of a 
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mcdfcval tournament i§ to be found \nlvanhoe 
b^ Sir Walter 3 cott. The most celebrated English 
tournaments wdre held in •the tilt-yard near St. 
James’s at Smithfield in London. 

As \he pageantry increased, tournaments 
^changqi somewlfat in chvacter; and by the* • 
1 6th century they sometimes took the form of a 
pageant, equivalent to a modern Military 
Iattoo (q.v.), an elaborate performance, per- 
haps giving a dramatic representation of a 
military action sueb as the defence. of a pass or 
the assault of fortress. In 1559 Henry II of 
Franqf was killed in a tournament by a lance 
which pierced his eye, and this, and the develop- 
ment of fire-arms, caused tournaments to fall 
^ into disfavour. One of (he last took place at The 
Hague in 16G3, at which Prime Rupert 
distingiiished himself. 

Sec also Vol. IV: Heraldry 

c 

TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS, Women's 
Institutes. 

TOXOPHILY, Archery. ^ 

TOYS, HISTORY OF. Very little is known 
about the toys .of our own early ancestors, for 
toys, usually being fragile, do not generally sur- 
vive from one generation to another. The tofs of 
primitive peoples were probably rattles, balls, 
dolls, and miniature animals — in fact much the 
same as those with which children play to-day. 
We know more, however, about the toys used by 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Egyptian children, about ‘jooo B.c., played 
^with jointed wooden figures that could be made 
to perform actions by pulling strings. There are 
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da>’ dolls, rag dolls, kindcrgarlcn mat,^liistlc, and doll’s 
tra>. lint* 


several such dolls in the Briti^ Museum. Greek 
vases show children and grown-ups playing balf- 
garnes, and wearing *hide.ous masks like those 
that used to be seen on Guy fcawkes’ Day. 
Aristotle, the GA;ek philosopher, mentio'fjc toys 
which were moved autdmatically by falling sand 
or njercury, rather *Kke the toy acrobats and 
dancing figures of Victofian days. The Greeks 
also had hoops (though they were used by adults 
and not, so far as vte know, by children), hobby- 
horses, ^ forerunners of the rocking-horse, and 
soldiers, which were kept in wooden horses like 
that used to captiA'e Troy. In Roman times there 
w^ere many kinds of toys. Horjfce the poet com^ 
pares human beings to woq^len toys controlled 
by striygs — rather like our wooden^ -Puppets 
(q.v.) ; and among Roman relics found in Britain 
are dolls’ furniture, an occasional tin soldier, a 
picture of string-moved figures, and primitive 
dolls, some of clay, others of wire and rag. 

We know little of the toys used in the Tylhldlc 
Ages, our information be^ng based on» a few 
pictures and references in literature, and on the 
very few toys w^hich have actually survived. 
Among these are primitive clay-dolls 'and toy 
horses and knights of the I2th and I3(h cen- 
turies. In the Cluny Museum in Paris there is a 
knight on horseback, only 2J inches high — the 
ancestor of our toy soldiers. We know also (hat 
tops and rattles were played with in the Middh* 
Ages; and a 14th-century manuscript records a 
payment made to a goldsmith for repairing the 
toy w indmill of Princess Isobcl of f’rance. There 
were doll-makers in Nuremberg before 1300, 
and in the Jena Museum there are son^e parts of 
a i^th-century dolls’ house. 

We have more information about 16th-cen- 
tury toys. 'I’he French writer Rrfbelais, describ- 
ing the childhood of (jargantua, Writes of toy 
windmills, and of a stable of wooden horses on 
which Gargantua rode there is no clue as to 
whether these were on’ wheels or rockels, but 
they certainly moved. Pictures show children of 
this time playing with skittles, bat and ball, cup 
and ball, shuttlecock, kites, hoops, whip-top^s, 
drums, stilts, air-balloons, skipping-ropes, and, 
of course, dolls and dolls’ houses. Survivjjig 
examples of metal soldiers in the form of knights 
in armour, brass cannons, and a wide range of 
dolls made of pulp, Vood, clay, wax, and other, 
materials are fairly «common. •Craftsmen who 
made full-size furnishmgs and equipment for use 
in the household were not above turning out , 




A GAMiv-OF WHIP AND TOP 
From Wafr Greenaway’s Book of Came^^ lOO^ 


miniature cxaiyiplc:» Tor rjolls’ houses, some of 
them exquisitely fashioned in fine wood or 
precious metals. One young prince was given a 
complete set of huntsmen an^ hounds, together 
with arfirnals to luimf, all of them in miniature, 
while his sister had a romj)letcly furnished dolls’ 
kitchen and a miniature poultry-yard. The 
French \vV)rd for toy, jouet^ is first found in 1523 in 
a list of the possessions of Marguerite of Atistria. 

In the 17th century the children of the rich 
liad magnificent toys. One of the French 
princesses was given a doll and a dolls’ house, 
completely furni'jficd, costing a fabulous sum. 
Tn 1G31 a pamphlet was printed to describe the 
wonderful dolls’ house on show ij) Nuremberg, 
and beautiful specimen^ completely furnished by 
fine craftsmen of fhis period may be seen in 
museums ♦in England and on the Continent. 
Some of the dolls’ houses of the i8th century arc 
almost unbelievably •elaborate- there are a few 
good examples in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. But the Dutch dolls’ houses are the 
best: there is one, for example, at the Gemeente 
Museum at The Hague which must have cost a 
fortune to decorate. In the Central Museum at 
Utrecht is another almost as fine. Elaborate 
dolls, also, were made in this period, some of 
tliem having the loveliest changes of costume. 
Whole armies of tin soldiers, sets of animals, and 
figures for farmyards and zoos, religious pro- 
cessions, shops with all kinds of wares for sale, 
forts, stables, horses, sometimes drawing c»rts — 
in fact inost of the . toys now familiar to the 
nursery wore confmon in thf.*i Bth century. There 
appeared at this period cut-out sheets and books 
,hardly different from those srtll jDopular to-day; 
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and fro(n these developed the miniature theatres, 

, with complete' scenery anS sets ®f character#, 
sold with th(; word-bclok of the play, and known 
as ‘penny plain and twopence coloured’ {see Toy 
Iheatres). • * 

* * Automatic toys wore known* earlier, hut they , 
had not become really practioftl nor were sold 
, in shops until about the 18th century. Some of 
them were moved by clockwork, but there were 
also plenty of ‘jumping jacks’ and other toys that 
moved by means of strings 'or by being drawn 
along the floor. The magic lant^n also became 
a popular toy about this time. The first j’^-saw 
puzzle 5 >consistcd only bf ordinary maps mounted 
on wood and cut into a number of eccentrically 
shaped pieces, but these later became much more 
elaborate and attractive {see Puzzles). • The 
grimmest of all ‘ i8th-centui*y toys Wv»re the 
miniature guillotines sold during the French 
Revolution, with which chikTren could copy their 
parents and cut off the heads of aristocnatic dolls. 
In this century until 1914 Germany was the 
leading producer of toys. 

During the 19th century, as a result of the 
scientific progress of the time, the toys invented 
in the 18th century became really cheap and 
plentiful. Many new scientific toys were in- 
vented, and also fantastic scientific-sounding 
names \\ ere given to many others. 1 oys in wliiclj 
figures appeared to move by whirling strips of 
paper were called ‘thaumat ropes', ‘phenakisto- 
.scopcs’, ‘praxi noscopes’, and ‘zoctropcs’. At th^ 
Great Exhibition of 1851, manufacturers ca^’ed 
their mechanical toys ‘philosophical apparatus’ 
(for at this time Science was called ‘natural 
philosophy’) ; and all toys and children’s books 
were supposed to ‘improve’ as well as entertain. 
A pea-shooter was supposed to demonstrate to 
children the elasticity of gases; slings, hoops, and 
tops showed the property of centrifugal force ; and 
tops were also lessons in ‘physiological optics’. 
F'araday, the great scientist, said that ‘boys’ toys 
arc the most philosophical things in the world’ — 
and he invented several tojirove his point. 

It now became possible to produce clockwork 
toys for a few pence. .Cheap labour in Austria 
and south Germany flooded the market v^ith 
irrc.xpcnsive wooden toys. Fully dressed French 
dolls made of composition were offered at the 
Great Exhibition for Qd. a dozen, or, unclothe^, 
for 2 a dozen. Rinally, the ifte of indianibber 
opened up enor/nous possibilities in to^'s, as well 
as in other fields. 
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As well as all these# cheap toys these were wood and cardboard, and*soJd sheets of charac- 


^tremely elaborate and expensit^e toys. From 
Paris came trees with grohps of tir^y birds that 
could not only sing, but also fly most naturally 
from twig to twig. Even in those days these cost 
.from £*io to jrfio*a set. The Swiss turned their ‘ 
genius for clocl* making to the production of 
marvellous mechanical figures, capable of the , 
most complicated movements, though for some 
unknown reason always grotesque in form. There 
were elaborate railway trains, lifelike dolls able 
to make sound?, open and shut their eyes, boxes 
cont:Wning complete stag-hunts, farmhouses, or 
market scenes, some of ‘them containing one 
hundred or more metal parts. There were mills, 

• cascades, fountains, and pumps worked by real 
watef, and mysterious figures moved by falling 
sand. The mechanical group made by Fleisch- 
mann of Sonnenberg showed Gulliver’s capture 
by the Lilliputians, in which every feature of the 
incident was faithfully carried out by the tiny 
figures. 'I'liese elaborate mechanical groups 
were often to be found on Victorian railway 
stations in slot machines, where they perfornied 
for a penny. 

In this century, up to the beginning of the 
Second World War, many of the cheap and 
ingenious toys which flooded the markets citme 
^-om Japan. 

Modern toys arc designed with a more scien- 
tific understanding of the needs of the young 
Wiild than were many of the elaborate contrap- 
tions of the 1 9th century. The modern nursery is 
equipped with the kind of toys which will give the 
^ child outlet for his various instinctive impulses, 
and help him to develop his growing capacities. 
He has big pushing and pulling toys, toys which 
provide him with the material for constructing 
things, toys with which he can enrich his 
imaginative phantasy play, and toys with which 
he can play out all his experiences of everyday 
life. Such toys have not as a rule the artistic 
charm and attraction for the adult of the earlier 
toys; but they do perhaps more satisfactorily 
fulfil for the young child the function of toys. 

See also Model Aircraft; .Model Railways; Model 
Snip's. 

See also Vol. XI: Toys. ^ 

TOY THEATJIE. This was one of the most 
popiW.ar toys -of* the early ^qth century, and 
English toy-theatre makers werf; famous at the 
time. They made well-equipped little stages of 


. ters and scenery at ‘a penny plain and twopence 
coloured’ to be cut out • by, hand. Sheets of 
characters ‘taken from a play at a London 
theatre were first published abbut i^ii, though 
these were probably,! n tended as souvenirs of the 
performance rather \fian as toys. To colour 
these characters, cut them out, and make them . 
stand by mounting them on stiff' cardboard 
became, however,* a ‘very popular amusement 
soon after the first sheets were published. Sheets 
of scenery, theatre fronts, and words soon 
accompanied the characters, and these were 
clearly intended for performance on a toy stage. 
All the plays were taken from actual full-size 
productions. At first two or three* sheets of 
charactew? anil a few scenes would malA; up a 
complete toy-theatre*play;*but^they gradually 
became more elaborate until twenty or thirty 
sheets would be needed. The longest ever pub- 
lished had sixty-four sheets and full stage? direc- 
tions. In these elaborate versions thb same 
characters were drawn in a number of different 
attitudes to enable the production to be as 
complete as possible. Fairies, soldiers, pirates, 
and all the actors in comedy, tragedy, opera, 
pantomime, or melodrama could be bought, 
and then cut out and mounted. 

At first the stages were home-made, but by 
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Pollock's Pegency Theatre. hiorgan-Wells 
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1829 they could alscb be bought. The curtains, 
vv^ings,. backcloth, and footlights were usually 
bought separately and fifted up at home. I'hc 
difliculty wa%to niakc the character* move salis- 
lhcto»i(y on the «tage. At firs? they were stuck 
in wooden* slides that fifted into grooves cut in ’ 
the floor of the stage, •anfl«were pulled froip one 
, side to the other. ThtSs ,madc the figures stand ^ 
very naturally, but confined them to three or 
four strips of the stage pa%alh;l to the footlights. 
Later, the figures were set in tin stands, tp which 
long wires were attached, which could be worked 
from the wings or from unefrr the backcloth. 
The simpler stages were lighted by candles con- 
cealed in the wind's, but more elaborate ones 
could be 4 itted with little tin footlights^ for oil- 
burning wicks. Toy Theatre shops ^also sold 
special firepar|p, in which various chemicals 
could be burnt to give coloured lighting. I’his 
was specially popular as a grand climax. 

Whfjn all was assembled, ^the drawing-room 
audience could spe e/iacted the dramatic stories 
of The Corsican Brothers or The Brigand, and the 
splendours of The Sleeping Beauty and Jack the 
Giant Killer; and, if the children speaking the 
parts for their cardboard actors could also sing, 
they might hear gay little operas such as The 
Waterman. 

In the later years of the 19th century, as the 
process of making^ the sheets by copper engraving 
and hand-colouring became more expensive, 
most of the tt)y-theatre makers, except Benjamin 
Pollock of Hoxton, I.orfdon, went out of business. 
After his death in 1937 his daughter continued 
to make Vhe toy theatres; but, when the home 
of the Pollock theatre was damaged by a bomb 
in 1943, toy theatres seemed likely to die out. 
However, a gi*oup of enthusiasts are reviving 
them, and the old repertoire of plays is being 
reissued, with new plays and modern equipment 
added. The modern theatres have more elabo- 
rate scenery made of wood or plastic,^ together 
with electric fighting. 

See also 'PuYs; Puppeis. 

TRACKING GAMES. Nomadic tribes, such 
as the Red Indians, not only hunt animals and 
trail their enemies by following signs — foot- 
prints, trodden-down grass, or broken twigs— but 
they als6 deliberately leave* trails behind them 
to be followed Uy other members of their own 
tribe. Most of our tracking games are based on 
.this idea. The trail should ebn^ist of an altcra- 
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SOME RED-INDIAN TRAr:KI.V«:% SIGNS 
'I’op row (a and b) : Go straight on ; Second row (n, b, c, 
and d ) : 'l urn rigl^t; Third row {a and b) : Do no? follow 
this road; Bottom row: T have gone liomc. Letter five 
paces to the right 


tion to thew landscape, so slight that it can be 
detected only by* someone who knows texactly 
what to look for. 

Tracking by Red Indiarf signs is taught to 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides (qq.v.) qs training 
in observation and woodcraft. One person goes 
ahead and lays the trail, which may lead to a 
nefvr base or back home again. The others then 
follow, the last person removing the signs as he 
goes. These are always fairly small and should 
be placed at regular intervals,* being slightly 
ino’H: conspicuous at the start of the trail and at 
unexpected turnings. The diagram shows some 
of the conventional signs, which are scratched 
on the ground or made with twigs and stones. 
Sometimes the trail is ‘blazed’, in the manner of 
pioneers in timbered country — the trees along 
the route being cut to expose the white wood. 
Alternatively, a split twig may be placed in the 
bark at regular intervals, or a matchstick stuck 
through a leaf. A more simple trail can be laid 
with sawdust, dropped every 50 yar<^ or so, or 
with bits of coloured wool tied to the bushes. 
The principle is always to put down something 
which would not normally be there, but which 
is fairly inconspicuous. 

The paper-chase is the simplest tracking game. 
The game of Hare and Hounds, which arose 
from the old-established English sport of hunting 
hares on foot with beagle packs, and became 
popular during the 19th century, is a paper-chjise. 
The ‘hares’, a group of picked runners, are given 
several minutes’ start, and leave a ‘scent’ of 
torn-up paper for the rest of the party, tjie 
hounds, to follow* A good hafe uses cunning 
as much as speed, since he can often shake off 
the pursuing houndl 6y laying false scents and 
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doubling in his tracks. A papcr-chasc was once before the beginning of th© I^nt fast, originated 


^popular game with children; but chalk-chases, 
in which chalk signs arc usv:d for laying the trail, 
arc now more often played. 

The? Treasure Hunt is a rather different kind 
of tracking game, and can be played either ' 
indoors or outside. Tlie treasure is hidden, and 
‘clues’, in the form of Puzzles written on small ^ 
pieces of paper, are laid at intervals as a trail. 
One clue leads to the next, until the final clue 
leads to the treasure. Large-scale treasure 
hunts, often vvKh valuable prizes, arc sometimes 
staged, in which the seekers chase all over the 
countryside in cars. ’ * * 

See also Pariy Games. 

TRADITIONAL SPORTS AND C-USTOMS. 

Old cuitoms associated with a particular season 
or day of the year, which have come down to 
us from past ages* are to be found in most 
countries. Sometimes these are national or even, 
as many Christmas customs, international; but 
often they arc associated with a particular place, 
community, or profession. In many cases tKcir 
origins are quite obscure, and, as with many 
Folk Dances, Sinoinc; Games, and Street 
Games (qq.v.), they can be traced back to some 
ancient pre-Christian religious idea or sur|‘)cr- 
stition which gave rise to a Ritual (q.v. Vol. I). 
With the corning of Christianity, the pagan 
rites, instead of being discontinued, were given 
new dress and name. The many sports and 
carnivals held on Shrove Tuesday, the day 



CHAIRING THE WINNERS OP TH^. pUNMO ,V FMTCH AT DUN- 
MOW, ESSEX, From Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1813 


.in pagan fertility rites connected with the. season 
of spring and the sowing of the seed. 

From ve*y ancient days tfic scouring of the 
White Horse at*Uflin^ton {set Vol. I, ff>i5o), 
which took place about every 14 years, was the 
occasion for local spdAs. 'These included bouts 
of Quarter-staff (q.V-y, races by cart-horses, 
and asses, and a special race run for a large 
round cheese pushed over the brow of a hill. 
These sports as they were still being played in the 
19th century are described in To?n Brownes 
Schooldays, Similar sports are still held every 
summer at Grasmere in Cumberland, where thfc 
special features arc races 'u^j and down Butter 
Crag by the mountain guides, and* wrestling 
matches iji Cttmberland style {see Wrestling). 

A local custom of different Kind, the contest 
for the ‘Dunmow Flitch’, took place on Whit 
Monday at Great Dunmow in Essex. A flitch 
(or side) of bacoix was awarded to ‘whatever 
married couple will go to fne priory and, kneel- 
ing on two sharp-pointed stones, will swear that 
they have not quarrelled nor repented of their 
marriage within a year and a day after its cele- 
bration’. 'Fhe prize was offered by Roben 
Fitzwalter in 1244 (though its origin may have 
been earlier). The first award is recorded 200 
years later, in It was awarded only six 

limes between then iind i85f),j?incc when it has 
been won more often. To-day the trial is held 
before a jury sof six spinsters and six bachelors, 
and is a parody of Divoi\:c Court proceedings. 

Almost every festival in, the calendar has 
customs associated with it. The New Year is the 
big festival of the year in many continental 
countries and in Scotland, where it is called 
Hogmanay. It is considered luck^ for a dark 
man, preferably a stranger, to ‘first-foot’, that 
is, to be the first person to cross the threshold 
after midnight on New Year’s Eve. Generally 
he bring^with him gifts of bread, coal or wood, 
and money, or sometimes he carries a branch 
and a sprig of mistletoe. He is usually enter- 
tained with cake and wine, and kisses the hostess 
and her family as he wishes them a happy New 
Year. c 

The custom of sending valentines to members 
of the opposite sex on February 14th has, in fact, 
little connexion with St. Valentine. It is'bclieved 
to go back to the Lu|>ercalia of ancient Rome — 
part of its ritual being the drawing of lots to find 
out the name of the marriage partner. St. V alcn- 
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line’s Day was believed to be the day when the 
birds f:hose their mates. At one time a lady's 
valentine (the first m;in she met on rising in the 
morning) wa/ traditionally privilegq^ to buy her 
a prtiicnt.. Valentines a.s we 'know them first 
appeared fn the 1 8th cbntury, and were cards » 
with drawings and vtrstismade by the sepder. 
In the igth century ^ shop-made valentines 
appeared, and became increasingly elaborately 
adorned with lace, real (lowers, feathers, and 
moss. Valentine-sending has now Reclined, 
though it docs revive from time to time. 

Of the many ancient Shrove Tuesday customs 
•in Britain, the l^st-known remaining one is the 
pancake scramble ^at Westminster School. A 
huge pancake is m«adc, for which tjie boys 
scramble, the one securing tho largest piece 
being presented wikli a guinea. In some places, 
especially in the North Midlands, local forms of 
football and handball, as well as a Tug-of-War 
(q.v.)j still lake place on that day. Carnivals 
(q.v.),®both on iht Continent and at New 
Orleans in America, have kept many traditional 
customs alive. 

Englahd is now one of the few European 
countries which keeps up the ancient custom of 
Royal Maundy gifts. Purses of money are given 
in Westminster Abbey on Maundy Thursday to 
as many poor people of London as there arc 
years in the reigning king’s age. This is a 
ceremony in commemoration of (he washing of 
the Apostles’ feet by Our Lord. Until 1689 the 
reigning king always ‘used to come in person 
and wash the feet^of the poor people before the 
distribution, but now money is given by proxy 
*by the Archbishop of Canterbury who is the 
Lord High Almoner. Special Maundy money is 
minted for the occasion — silver pennies, two- 
penny, threepenny, and fourpenny pieces 
amounting to one penny for each year of the 
king’s* age. 'I’licse coins arc still legal tender. 

There is a country belief that the hot cross 
buns, custbrriary fare on Good Friday, never go 
mouldy and can be kept and used for medicinal 
l 3 urposes. The Easter egg, with its spherical 
shape and the new life which it holds, is a symbol 
oftthe resurrection. Easter eggs, originally called 
‘pace eggs’, were known as early as the 13th 
century. They were ordinary hard-boiled eggs, 

; with the shells dyed diflereAt colours. I'hcse are 
still seen, nowadays, and^«are sometimes orna- 
mented \vith a design engraved on them with a 
, steel, point. ‘ ^ 


'J'he^origin ol playing|practical jokes befdre 12 
o’clock noon I on April ist is unknown. Tke 
custom of April foods, howevdl*, is very wide- 
spread. In*Hindustan similar tricks arc played 
at the Huli Festival on March gist. In ’France 
•an April fool is cajled a po^sson d'avril (April 
fish), and in Scotland a ‘gowl^’ (cuckoo). 

The great spring festival of May Day is still 
celebrated in most continental countries, and 
many of its customs arc still kept up in England. 
The custom of ‘maying’— •^going out into the 
woods before dawn to collcit flowers and 
branches — is not kept up much to-day ; but may- 
poles still to be seon {see Folk Dancing), and 
the election of a May Queen still takes place in 
parts of England. In Oxford May Day is tradi- 
tionally celebrated by the sjnging of a hymn to 
the sun from the top of Magdalen College tower. 
This may have started, as part of a requiem mass 
for Henry VII, which was orlce said on the tow^cr ; 
but the custom appears to be older than this. 

Hallowe’en, October 31, the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, is traditionally associated with spirits and 
the dead, and is believed to be a time when the 
future, especially about marriage, may be 
revealed. According to tradition, an unmarried 
girl should stand before a mirfor at midnight 
with an apple and candle in her hand, when she 
will see the ghost of her future husband looking 
at her in the mirror. The traditional Hallowe’en 
games such as bob-apple arc still played; the 
apples are floated in a pail of water, and the 
players with hands tied behind them try to bite 
them as they bob about. Hallowe’en lanterns 
arc also still made — a candle is set inside a f 
turnip or mangold cut out into intricate patterns 
or sometimes into the shape of a grinning face. 

Christmas, with its family gatherings, giving 
of presents, and decorating of the house with 
evergreens, is the greatest English festival. The 
hanging-up of mistletoe is exclusively English, 
though it is thought to have originated in 
Scandinavia where the mistletoe used to be 
treated a^ a sacred plant, and was the emblem of 
peace under which enemies were reconciled. 

There arc several custom^ associated w^ith the 
sea, such as ‘crossing the line’ {see Pleasure 
C/RU iSEs), and the christening ceremony of a new 
ship, in which a bottle of champagne is broken 
over the bows of the ship when she is launched. 
This is of pagan yrigin, going 'Ivtck to tltf time 
when every ship was equipped with an altar; 
and it was tfic cdsfom among the Romans, 
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Greeks, and Vikings to^pour oil and wiye over 
ttec altar at the start ’of a voyage, tas an offering 
to ^e sea-gods/ « 

See also Carnivals; Folk Dancing; Holidays; Singing 
Games ; Rtreet Games. 

See also Vol. I ; Packer Christmas; Festivals; Ritual.^ 

r ' r ** 

TRAPEZE, see Acrobats. 

TREASURE HUNT, see Tracking Games. 
TRICK GYCLISTI^, see Acrobats. 
TROMBONE 'see Brass Instruments. 

trotting races. The tro'eter might be 

considered the national horse of America. There 
^ are other strains of trotting-horses, such as the 
Norfolk trotters of, England, and <he Orloff 
trotters 6of Russia. But in England trotting races 
have now practically died out. In America, 
however, their popularity is at least as great as 
that of flat-racing and steeplechasing, and it can 
justifiably be claimed that the modern trotting- 
horse is exclusively the result of American brecd- 
ing'and development. Oddly enough, Amcriefan 
trotting-bloodstock traces its origin back to an 
English thoroughbred horse called Messenger, 



A TROTTING RACE ON THE GOOp TIME TEACK AT GOSHEN, 
NEW YORK. J^ew fork Times 


which was sent to America, in 1788; but the 
established trotter of to-day is almost always i 
native-bred American product, all the more 
valuable if U can show desceni froip Messenger. 

Trotting races *arc run on otal-shapedf* earth 
•tracks, the circuit measuring half a*mile or a 
mile.,. Originally the dVivdt sat on a compara- 
, tivcly heavy, high-wheqfifd vehicle known as a 
‘sulky*. In 1892, however, bicycle sulkies with 
pneumatic tyres vVer/; introduced, and as a 
result, the speed of trotters increased appreciably, 
the difference over a mile being as much as 5 
seconds. The bicfcle sulky, which weighs only 
about 25 lb., is not only considerably lighter* 
than its predecessor, but is m\jch ecTsier to handle 
on the ^arp bends of a trotting ciroait. The 
races are j^un in heats. Horses which fail to win 
one of five heats are eliminateid ; ai;^d of the horses 
left the first to win three heats is the winner. 

The first established record (1845) for one 
mile with the old high-wheeled sulky was 3 min. 
29!^ sec.; but with improvement in breeding, 
and the introduction of the bicycle sulky, the 
mile record was gradually reduced, until in 1963 
the first ‘two-minute mile’ was achieved by a 
trotter which covered the distance in i min. 
58 J sec. The existing record for a mile stands at 
I min. 55 J see. established in 1938. 

Pacing races are also run in America. The 
‘pace’ is a different gait from the ‘trot’. In the 
trot, the left fore-foot and right hind-foot strike 
the ground tQgcther, and similarly the right 
fore-foot and left hind-fc>ot. In the pace, the 
two feet on one side move together and then 
the two feet of the other side. Pacing is .naturally 
the faster gait but less practical. 

TROUBADOURS, see Vol. XM: Sono, His. 

TORY OF. • 

TRUMPET, see Brass Instruments. 

TUBA, sie Brass Instruments. 

TUG-OF-WAR. This is a pulling contest be- 
tween two teams, each team holding one end 6f 
a rope and trying to pull the other over a line 
marked between them. I'he origin of this type 
of contest is ancient: it is thought to be a relic 
of an old fertility rite in which men struggled for 
the straw rope, the 'mark of the com divinity, 
or for the last sheaf- of corn cu'L at thp harvest. 
This struggle often took place between rival vil- 
lages, the people^ bi^lieving that die side securing 
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At the A. A. A. Athletic Meeting at the White City Stadium, London, 1945. Sport and General 


the stKLW rope .or \he sheaf would have the 
best crops. A tug-of-war is a feature in several 
cliildren’s Singing Games (q v.), such as Nuts 
in May,* where it is thought to be a survival of 
an old fertility rite connected with the choosing 
of a wife. 

The tug-of-war is now a familiar sporting 
event at athletic meetings. There should be 
ciglit competitors on each side, pulling a rope 
not less than 4 inches in circumference, nor 
shorter than 35 feet. I’herc are three tapes on 
the rope, one in the tiiiddle, and one 6 feet on 
each side of the piiddle; and there are corre- 
sponding marks on the ground. The pull starts 
'with the centre of the taut rope, over the centre 
mark on the ground. A pull is won when the 
6-foot tape of the loosing side passes over the 
6-foot ground mark on the winning side, or 
when any part of an opponent’s foot touches it. 
All competitions are decided by the best of three 
pulls. ' Boys, unless properly trained, may strain 
themselves seriously at tug-of-war; and for this 
reason boys under 17 are not allowed by the 
rules of the Amateur Athletic Association to take 
part in open tug-of-war contests. 

See also Athletics. 

TUMBLERS, see Acrobats. 

TUSSAUD^S, MADAMF., Waxworks. 

ff 

UKULELE, see Lutes and Guitars. 


U.S.A. FRATERNITIES. There is nothing in 
English university life quite like the student 
fraternities which are found in all important 
American colleges and universities, llicse 
student clubs provide housing and meals for 
their members and for the m6st part aim at 
creating a sense of social exclusiveness. The 
ceremony of ‘rushing’, or selecting new members 
from among the freshmen at universities, is 
carried out with great care. Some fraternities 
are considered smarter than others; but, for the 
student at many American universities, to be a 
member of any fraternity is better than none — 
when one is known as a ‘barb’ or barbarian. 

Fraternities have as titles combinations of 
Greek letters representing Greek mottoes. The 
earliest, and one of the most famous, is Phi Beta 
Kappa, founded in 1776 at the College ol 
William and Mary in Virginia, as a student 
social club with only five members. In 1781, 
when the college was temporarily closed, a 
member of the society provided money for 
mccting-l^ouses to be opened at Yale and Har- 
vard ; these ‘ehapters’, as they were called, started 
three others at the universities of Dartmouth, 
Union, and Bowdoin. Originally Phi Beta 
IJ.appa had been a secret society, strictly limited 
in its membership; but this secrecy was aban- 
doned in 1826, and members of its local chapters, 
both men and wcpien, arc now* <;lectcd fropi the 
most academically distinguished students of the 
year. Phi Beta^ Kap^^ has developed into some- 
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thin^ quite different ilrom otficr fraternities, 
since it is nojv no longer a soci^.l club, but a 
na^^onally recognized hall-mark of academic 
distinction, both for the college which has a 
chaptef* and the student who is elected. 

Othqr fraterpides gradually developed, until* 
there were more t^an seventy, two of which have 
chapters in over a hundred colleges. Modern 
fraternities are still to some extent secret societies. 
Each has its own private badge, motto, hand- 
grip, flag, colour, flower, or coat of a^ms. Active 
membership ofrthe fraternity ends on leaving 
collegg, but former members or ‘alumni’ play 
a large part in fraternity affairtf^; they ^attend 
conventions once or twice a year, assemble at 
^ ‘Commencement* or on other reunion occasions; 
and generally make, it their businesseto foster a 
sj>irit ot.pride and loyalty among the freshmen. 
11 le chapter houses, in which the students live, 
are usually owned'' by a corporation of ex- 
incmbers of the chapter. 

The fiatrrnities play a large part in student 
life and in college politics, though now there is 
a tendency, especially in the larger eastdrn 
universities, to limit their activities, lliere is 
keen rivalry between chapters for athletic and 
scholastic honours; l)ut an Inter-Fraternity Con- 
ference, formed in New York in 1909, cxertstits 
influence to promote goodwill and co-operation 
between them. In imitation of the fraternities 
there arc organizations for women students in 
c©-educational colleges known as ‘sororities’; 
but these societies carry less weight and are less 
picturesque than the fraternities. I’.xccpt, of 
% course, for Phi Beta Kappa, the most important 
women’s colleges have not permitted sororities. 

See also Vol. X: Amlkican Educaiion; Smiret 
SOCIEI'IES. ^ 

VALENTINES, see Traditional Sports and 
Customs. 

VARIETY SHOW, Music: Hall. 

VAUDEVILLE, see Iflusic Hai.l. 

VENTRILOQUISM, 'f'his literally means 
‘speaking from the stomach*. It is the art qj' 
producing the voice without perceptible move- 
ment of the lips (particularly ciillicult to achieve 
wltli jjlic consonants ‘m’ :indr‘b*), so that the 
sound appears to come not from the speaker’s 
mouth but from some whel-e' else.* I’he ventrilo- 



THE AMERICAN VI-.NTRII.OQ^niST, EDCAR ni:<(;i N, w'l IH HIS 
DUMMIES, CHARI IE MCCAR'IIIY AND MORTIMI R SNEUD 
I'licy are taking part in I la: JLfl.C. Broadcast, /n Town 
To-mghl. 

ctuist helps to create this illusion by having a 
dummy with ^ a moving mouth, who is the 
apparent speaker. 'I he dummy may be any- 
thing from a life-size figure to a face painted 
round the clenched thumb and finger.* In order 
to concentrate the attention of the audience on 
the dummy, and especially on its moving mouth, 
the figure is often exaggerated; fl conventional 
ventriloquist’s dummy is a woode'n doll with 
large glassy eyes, enormous shutter mouth, and 
teeth like tombstones. 

The ventriloquist uses a special voice when he 
is speaking for the dummy, and keeps his own 
part in the dialogue as colourless and qjuiet as 
possible. In this way he builds up a definite 
character for the dummy, which must be aggres- 
sive enough to dominate the partnership. The 
ventriloquist Goram, in a military coat before 
a drop-scene of the Horse Guards in Whitehall, 
often stood abashed before the correctiorts of his 
Jerry; and Arthur Prince, as u nav;il officer, 
smoked a cigar and drank from a full tumbler, 
while the dummy »Jiilor on his knee rated him. 




When A. C. Astp^ ^ked his dummy chaufi'eur 
Why there had been a complaint from the police, 
the story, unfolded \\ith repeated protestations’ 
of irmocenccj^ forrhed a one-act play, 

'Hyii, the quality of the dialogue, the humour 
of the situations enacted, and the building-up 
of the dummy’s personality arc as importij^it as 
^ the ability of the ventriloquist to keep his mouth 
Irom moving is proved by the success of ven- 
triloquists on the radio, where, for all the public 
knows, they might open their mouths as wide as 
the dummy’s shutter. 

VERSE SPEAKING, see Music: and Drama 
Festivals. ^ 

• » 

VIOLA, VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, see 

Strinci Instrumeni^. 

VIOLS are bowed instruments which were very 
popular during the ibth and 17th centuries, and 
were ihc direct ancestors of the violin family (see 
String Instruments). Viols were made of many 
dirfVrcnt sizes, the chief' members of the family 
being tlfe treble or descant viol which usually 
played the highest part, the alto and tenor viols 
filling‘'tlic middle register, and the bass viol or 
viola da gamba which supplied the bass line. 
Groups or ‘consorts’ of viols, probably from two 
to seven instruments, usually performed together. 
They were often kept in specially made chests 
which held lliree or six instruments. The expres- 
sion, a ‘chest of vioL’ was used for a set of 
instruments, ^ 

Viols dilfer from members of the violin family 
‘in several important ways. They are held 
between the knees or legs; hence the name viola 
da gamba or ‘*cg viol’, and viola da braccio or 
‘arm viol’. The viol bow is convex in shape and 
held from below, whereas the modern violin bow 
is concave and held from above. Unlike the 
violin the viol has a IVctted finger-board, sloping 
side to the heck, and deep ribs. Its ‘bridge’ is less 
arched than the violin’s. Sometimes it has G 
instead of F holes. Normally it has six strings, 
instead of four as in the violin. The viola 
d’ajnore or ‘love viol’ had also a set of sympa- 
thetic strings under the finger board, which 
vibrated in sympathy with the upper strings and 
gave to :he instrument a di.*tinctive quality and 
tone. 


VIRGINALS 



Viols fell into complete oisusc (luring the 19th 
ecntuiy, but are coming back into popular 
favour to-day, largely as a result of the enthusi- 
asm of the Dolmetsch family. 

See also Musical Instrumen i^, History of ; Orches fra. 

VIRGINALS, see Keyboard Instruments. 
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WATTS AND'CAROL SINGERS. The waits 
were /jriginally the watchmen who guarded the 
gates of the walled cities aiid towns of the Aliddle 
Ages. One of their duties was the sounding of the 
hours, which they called by playing a single note, 
or sovnetimes a simple tune, on a wind-instru- 
ment rr.ther like an oboe. Many of them were 
proficient musicians, and as time went on, it 
became customary Vor the town waits to act as 
a band which played on official and festive civic 
occasions. In the early i6th century, London and 
other chief boroughs had corporation waits who 
fulfilled this function. Dressed in a livery of b\uc 
with red sleeves and cap, and with a silver 
collar and silver chain of office, they would play 
before the mayor and corporation in processions, 
providing music for civic banquets, and welcom- 
ing distinguished visitors to the city. Even late 
in the i8th century the waits still played in this 
way in the city of Bath. In the 19th century the 
development of the police force made civic 
watchmen unnecessary, and the waits in their 
old form ceased to exist. 

Because their duties were largely open-air, 
the waits used instruments of the reed and brass 
kind, which were loud and unaffected by the 
weather; tut most of them could play string 
instruments as well. We know little about the 
kind of music they played ; but there is no doubt 
that many of them were able performers. In 
Bach’s day, in Leipzig, the town musicians took 
part in the performance of cantatas and Passions 
in the big churches, jnd it was they who played 
those difficult and exciting trumpet parts in 
works like the Christmas Oxaiorio and the B Minor 
Mofs, Bach (q.v. Vol. V) himself came of a 
family of which many meml^crs had been famovis 
,town musicians. 

/Dne of the seasonal activities of the waits was 
the performance* of Christnlas music in the 
Streets, and this habit of serenading the citizens 
on Christmas Eve has led to our use of the word 
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‘waits’ for any group of carql singers. The per- 
^ formance of Christmas music and carol singing 
is now a strictly non-profbssional activity, as it 
must always have been in counU'y towns and 
villages. A perfect descriptioW of what?<tradi- 
tional carol singing gind playing were like in the 
English country villag^fe irf the 19th century can 
be found in Under the Qfienwood Tree by Thomas , 
Hardy. Choirs and bands of carol singers arc 
still sometimes to 'bcb heard, but the custom is 
carried on mainly by small children, who use it 
as a means of collecting pennies. 

See also Vol. XII:®Carols. 

€ 

WAKES. When Wakes W«ek begins in a Lan- 
cashire ©cotton town, the excursion (rains and 
charabarg:s Itfave all day, and presendy the 
town looks very desq^ted. •The>, mill gates are 
locked, no smoke comes out of the chimneys, 
and only a few of the shops are opem Somewhere 
in the centre of the,^own is the old parish church, 
once completely dominant^ but now dwarfed by 
the great warehouses and factories. I’hgrc 
seems to be no connexion whatever between the 
church and the holiday. Yet a connexion there 
is and a very important one — for the parish 
church is the very origin of Wakes Week.' 

The word ‘wake’ literally means a vigil, and 
‘wakes’, once practised among the Celtic tribes 
in early Britain, are still held in many countries 
as an important part of their Death Cere- 
monies (q.v. ,Vol. I) — the mourners watching 
and feasting all night by the dead body, singing 
and dancing to protect the sonl from demons on 
its way to the other world. The ‘wakes’ of the 
north of England, however, though they are 
also connected with an all-night vigil, have a 
diflcrcnt origin — they date onfy from Saxon 
times. The missionaries to Saxon England 
wanted to replace the heathen festivals with 
Christian ones; so when a new church was 
built, it yas dedicated to a saint, and that day 
became a local holiday. But before a feast there 
must be a fast; and thus each year on the eve of 
the dedication day there was an all-night vigil 
in the new building. When the sun rose, the 
watchers and everyone else in the parish g>;ve 
themselves over to feasting. 

These daylight joys survived the Reforma- 
tion and even the imprecations of the Puritans. 
They generally took^nlace on h Sunday; there 
was dancing, riding, and boxing; beer-drinking 
matches for the iren, tca-drinkirig for the women ; 
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nd until the i8th 'cen.tury there might be Bear- 
BAiTiNCf (q.v.) or bull-baiting. 

'I’hese were country festivals; but the Wakes 
to-day are notably urban. In the worst period 
of thr# Industrial Revolution children would 
work in the mills of the "north from five in the 
morning till eight at highl. It need hardly be 
said that they looked fc/rward to the one proper 
holiday they would have in the year. Conditions 
have improved ; but Wakes. Week has never lost 
the special glamour it acquired in that degraded 
period. The Wakes had already stolen the May 
Queen from May Day, and renamed her the 
Rose Queen: no\/, in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
there is a Cotton, a Silk, and a Dairy Queen, 
elected from pretty girl workers, whose» photo- 
graphs .appear in the papers and are widely 
voted on. I’he- Queens attend many functions 
and are said to be good for their trade — one day 
in overalls at the bench, the next in crown and 
velvet fobes on the civic platform. 

And «o, at differUnt dates throughout the 
season, one town after another shuts up shop and 
gives itself up to all the pleasures of a modern 
holiday— fun fairs and circuses, fireworks and 
gymkhanas, ices, donkeys, and switch-back rail- 
ways: the whole amazing machinery of 20th- 
century amusement. 

See also Holidays. 

WALKING. In modern times walking for 
pleasure, often covering long distances, has 
become a common recreation. In the past, when 
no other transport ^existed, walking was to the 
j?iajority qf people too much a necessary part 
^f a working day to be often undertaken for its 
own sake. Some people, however, walked for 
pleasure, and e^cn regarded walking as a sport. 
Thomas Cordate, for example, at the beginning 
of the 17th century walked from Somerset to 
Venice *and back, and at the end of his journey 
placed *his worn-out shoes on the altar of Od- 
combe churct in Somerset. Later, In 1815, 
George Wilson at the age of 60 covered 1,000 
mtles in^20 days. 

After the First World War the custom began 
to develop among townspeople of going out into 
the country to walk — ‘hiking’ became established 
as a sport and as a week-end and holiday 
recreation. Ramblers’ Clubs were formed, 
youth hos^ls o^ned, anci the weekly walk, 
corpplete \vith sketch map and itinerary, became 
gi feature x5f many newspap^;rs. Thus a new 
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interest in the beauty of the country has been* 
kindled, and societies formed to preserve foot- 
paths find save beauty spots from destruction by 
careless tourists, as well as from urban and 
industrial development {see National Trust). 

The greatest distance the normal good walker 
can cover eomfortably in a day is about 25 to 
30 miles, but on a walking tour a normal average 
is between 1 2 and 20 miles a day. Short distances 
can be covered at 4 m.p.h., but for a longer 
walk 3 m.p.h. is a good speed. This varies, of 
course, with the type of country, and is naturally 
slower on rough or hilly ground. For a day’s 
ramble, sandwiches, a mackintosh, a map, and 
perhaps a stick arc the only essential things to 
carry ; for a tour, a rucksack is needed, containing 
a change of underclothing, dining and toilet 
articles, cream for sunburn, and plaster /or 
possible injuries. A compass is often useful, 
especially for walking on moors and hills; and 
if the walker wants to watch birds, he should 
carry binoculars, ^or mountain framping.it is 
best to wear boots as they support the ankles; 
otherwise stout walking-shoes with thick socks 
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WALKING 
are adequate. Feet seen become tired in thin- 
sO)lcd shoes, and rubber shoes arc unsuitable as 
they slip on grass and make the feet hot. Blisters 
are the greatest danger to comfortable walking; 
one good way !o prevent them is to soap the feet 
and socks before starting cut. 

Sec also Youth IV^stei^. 

WALKING RAGES. The Amateur Athletic ‘ 
Association rule, which governs walking races 
among other athletic events, lays it down that: 
‘Walking is progression by steps so taken that 
unbroken contact with the ground is maintained’. 

One of the most famous walking races is that 
promoted annually by the London Stock Ex- 
change between London and Brighton. This 
and ether national contests so encouraged speed 
walkcre in Britain that until* 1926 Britain held 
every record from i mile in 6 min. 25*8 sec. to 
25 miles in 3 hr. 37 min. 6*8 sec. Since then, 
however, other countries — especially Denmark, 
Italy, and Sweden — have produced record 


breakers. In the 1948 Dlyrtipic Games the 
longest walking race of 50,000 metres (about 3I 
miles) was won by a’ Swedish walker in 4 hr. 
41 min. 52, sec. ‘ ^ 

Race walking,’ whether on a* track .or ji* high- 
road, is at top strain the whole way. ' It requires 
an j^ction which is‘*'far more acquired than 
natural, and resembles, ordinary walking action^ 
only in the movements of the hands and feet, 
and the fact that a part of one foot must be on 
the greuind all the time. The poise of the head 
and body, the action of the legs, the play of the 
feet, and the easy* swing of the hips are the hall- 
marks of the good walker. A racing walker 
‘locks’ his knees at the end* of each stride, and 
keeps tlje leg on the ground stiff and iaut as the 
free leg j^vinys through to the next stride. He 
can only stride his natural length, even when 
walking at top speed. The racer, moreover, 
moves along in what arc a scries of jerks. As the 
leg which has its foot on the ground is locked at 
the knee and taking the ^whqle weighs of the 
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\30dy, it is upripjli*t ajicl momentarily stationary 
Vhen the free leg is half way through the next 
forward stride. Arm^ prGpulsion and swaying* 
hips also cogfribflle to the pace, yhe walker 
with ^*good swWiging style bAngs his arms up 
with a po\v%rful drive acA)ss the chest, so that the • 
raised hand almost? tcnichas the shoulder on the 
opposite side of the? body, while the bther nand 
’ is dropped to a point slightly behind the hip. 
The head and body arc hejd nearly upright, but 
are poised slightly forward as the stride js being 
taken. The hips should be moved smoothly 
forward with very little rolling. ’ 

• It is the pace ^nd not the distance that causes 
many racing walkers to fail. A walker who can 
cover a.njile in 7J mins, should, without diffi- 
culty, go double the distance in mips. When 
training, the w^lkcr^ims at achieving pace with 
a loose, ffee action, rather than distance. If a 
race at i mile is the objective, it is a good 
principle to train with fast walks of J to i J miles. 
Skippir^, dumb-belUexercises (to cultivate the 
arm action), leg and hip thrusts, and bending- 
aiid-strctching exercises are all good practices 
for the general building-up of a walker. 

See also Athletics. 

WALL GAME, ETON, see Eton Footbaix. 

WALL OF DEATH. This is a spectacular 
motor-cycling event seen in the fun fairs and 
show-grounds of Britain. The actual ‘wall’ con- 
sists of a strongly buik, hollow, wooden tower 
about 20 ft. high |ind 20 ft. in diameter. The 
inner side is vertical, except for about 2 ft. 6 in. 
'\)f wooden ‘banking’ at an angle of 45 degrees at 
the base. A railed gallery on the outside, about 
4 feet from the ^p, accommodates the spectators. 
Inside the pit a motor-cyclist starts up his engine 
on the centre of the floor, mounts the banking, 
and gr&dually accelerates until he is circling the 
vcrticsil portion of the wall at speeds which may 
reach 60 itiiFes an hour. Less commbn stunts 
include the use of sidecars and even of baby 
motor-cars, in which passengers are taken. Even 
a lion has been taken as a passenger. The per- 
forpiance looks extremely dangerous ; but in fact 
centrifugal force holds the riders quite firmly on 
to their vertical track, and accidents are^jrac- 
tically unknown. The chief danger is that the 
rider, through careless steeijng, may shoot clean 
over the tbp. 

See glso 9A1RA. 
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THE WALL OF DEATH AT THE KURSAAL, SOUniErTO 
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WALTZ, see Bai.lroom-dancing. 

WATER POLO. Like many other sports, this 
is of jiritish origin. At various times it has been 
known as ‘aquatic football’ and ‘a([uatic hand- 
ball’, and at first if was pla>ed under a variety of 
rules. In 1888 the An'atcur Swimming Associa- 
tion took over control of the game, and drafLcCl 
rules which are the basis for those in use to-day. 
The first international match was played be- 
tween England and Scotland in 1890, and 
resulted in a win for the Scots by 4 goals to nil. 

The game is played by two teams, each con- 
sisting of seven players, who, as in Association 
Football (q.v.), try to get the ball into the 
opposing goal. The positions of the teams in the 
British game are: goalkeeper, two backs, half- 
back, and three forwards; continental countries 
usually play with two half-backs and only two 
forwards. 

The maximum length of llie pitch is 30 metres, 
with a minimum of 18^ metres, while the width 
should not exceed 20 metres. Goal-posts v^ust 
be 10 feet apart, the height varying according to 
the depth of the water. Where the water is 5 
feet deep or more, the height of the cross-bai;, is 
3 feet above the aiirface; if it is*l^ss than 5>feel, 
the cross-bar must be 8 feet from the bottom of 
the bath. The miniilufm depth of water allowed 
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is 3 feet, but it is far bc^cr that the game should water to cover the goal, - whivh is done by a 


be played in deep whter. 

At the start bf the game the two teams line 
up level with their goal posts. I’he referee blows 
a whistle, and'‘at the same time throws the ball 
, into the centre df the bath. I’he opposing for- ' 
wards race foi; ;‘he ball, v^hile the remaining 
members of the team swim iii^o position to cover 
them. The forward who obtains the ball passes 
it back to one of his side, who in turn passes up 
the field. A goal cannot be scored unless a 
pLaycr of each* team has handled the ball, or 
unlcsij it has been passed back into the attacking 
team’s half of the pitch, Vind bdfen handled by 
one other player. Except for the goalkeeper, aM 
^ players are allowed to use one hand only when 
playing the ball. When picking it up^ the player 
presses 't gently on the water,'then with a quick 
turn of the wrist, balances it in the palm of the 
hand. There arc several types of throw: the 
straight arm, as when throwing a cricket ball; 
the bent arm; the round arm sling (this is not 
•recommended, because it is slow and cumber- 
some and easy to block); and the back-ftip, 
which is used when the player takes the ball in 
front of him and jerks it to the rear. To throw the 
ball with any force it is essential to gain height, 
and balance with the shoulders well clear ofeihe 
water, and to do this, a quick scissor movement 
is made with the legs; while the free hand presses 
on the water. 

• The goalkeeper has a diflicult task, as he has 
to ‘jump from nothing* to reach high shots. A 
good standard of swimming is required, and it is 
\esscntial to be able to get waist-high out of the 


quick breast-stroke movement. A good goal- 
keeper should be able to stop the ball on the 
forearm and pass out accurately to the members 
of his team. Apart from stopping goals, Le can 
' often be the means of making thcnl by clever 
passing out. He must noi throw over the half- 
way line. . 

See also Swimming. 

WATER SKI-ING. This sport started in the 
early 1930’s, when some French ski-troopers 
tried to use their snow skis on water. Tt has 
about 10,000 followers in the U.S.A., but th^ 
high cost of the necessary equipment prevents it 
becoming widely popular. The skis ‘are about 
6 feet long by 3 inches wide, and the rider, hold- 
ing a 6o-foot rope, is towed on thj^ surface of the 
water by a motor-boat at speeds between 30 and 
40 miles an hour. The Fourth National Water 
Ski Tournament was held on Lake Macatawa, 
Michigan, in August 1946, whe»‘e, beside^ reach- 
ing high speeds, competitors gave displays of 
trick riding, taking jumps, riding in pairs, and 
even being towed backwards on one ski. Ordi- 
nary water ski-ing presents no difiiculties to the 
practised snow skier. 

See also Surf-Rioing; Ski-ing. 

WAXWORKS, Ever since the ancient Egyp- 
tians made imitation coloured I’ruits and carved 
small figures of their gods to keep them company 
in their graves, beeswaxThas been a favourite 
material for modelling. It cutR and shapes easily, 
( an be melted and poured into mouldy and will 
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waxworks was displayed in Paris during the 
French Revollition: two of frhe bust^ were carrit*d 
in procession by the mob wh^n violence Ijrst 
broke out in 1789. I’he models, which she 
brought to London from her cabinet de ciA in the 
*Palais Royal, were fir^t shown gi tjie Stragd ; and 
after a tour of the provincej,^ the exhibition * 
was established in/ Baker Street. By the time 
Mme Tussaud died in 1850, at the age of 90, 
Tussaud’s had become a permanent attraction. 
The ‘Chamber of Horrors’,* to which its popu- 
larity was largely due, was an idea taken from 
Dr. Curtius, who, as well as representing revo- 
lutionaj’y leaders ar#d well-known victims of 
the guillotine, had devoted a section to famous 
criminals. In 1884 Tussaud’s moved to a large ^ 
building ir#the Marylebone Road, and renviined 
there for 40 ycai*s. In 1925 the buildiiig and 
nearly all the original figures were destroyed by 
fire, and it was not until 1^28 that the present 
reconstructed collection was opened.. It seems 
as popular now as when it was a French novelty 
in 1780. The guillotine is still there; but now- 
adkys the personalities represented are politi- 
cians, film stars, the kings of England, aviators, 
sportsmen, and, of course, the famous wax 
policeman who is so realistic that he is always 
beWig asked questions. 


A WAXWORK GROUP OF THE FRF'.NUII ROYAL FAMII Y IM- 
PRISONED IN THE TEMPLE DL RiNcj 1 Hfi REVOLUTION WHIPSNADE, See ZOOLOGICAL Gardens. 
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mix with colour. The Greeks used it to make 
children’s dolls, and tlfb Roman nobles preserved 
wax masks of lhei>* ancestors, which were shown 
• on ccrcnwnial occasions and carried in funeral 
pro^essions. Wax figures of saints, kings, and 
nobles could be seen in the churches of the 
Middle Ages; and small wax images were used 
in Witchcraft (q.v. Vol. I) and as good-luck 
charmjs. 

'Fhc first waxworks show, which took place 
in Hamburg in 1721, was a sober affair, con- 
^ting of models used in teachir\g anatomy; but 
it started a vogue in Germany for popular dis- 
plays of life-size figures, some of them with 
^mechanical movements. In the 19th century all 
«ki4ids of exhibitions and tiavelling shows, such 
as Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, which Dickens de- 
scribed in The Old Curiosity Shop, enjoyeck great 
; populafity in England. The most famous of 
them, TwssauePs, came Jo liondon in 1802. 
Madame Marie Tussaud had made models for 
. her uncU^ Dr. JT. C. Curtius* wjiose collection of 


WraST* In two respects this is the greatest dl 
all Card Games (q.v.): it has held the field as 
the leading indoor pastime longer than any 
other card game has done, and it is the most^ 
difficult card game to play really well. Earlier 
forms of the game were known as Triumph 
(hence the word trump), Ruff, an 4 Honours. 
Triumph was certainly played as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII and is mentioned by Shake- 
speare. Whist in its modern form began to take 
shape in the 17th century. It early became 
known as a game which must be played in 
silence. Ip the 1 8th centur^^ the first authoritative 
manual on the game was written by Edmund 
Hoyle. A hundred years later the laws and 
principles of play were standardized by^ the 
celebrated Henry Jones (‘Cavendish’), who was 
for many years virtually dictator of the game in^ 
the West End card clubs. * 

The mechanics^of the game«afc simple. J^hfst 
is a partnership game for four players, the par^ 
ners being seated * opposite each other. The 
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phiyers take it in turn to deal, dealing put I'acc^ 
dbwnwards the whole pack, thirteen cards to 
eaph player. The last card is turned face up- 
wards, and the suit of this card is the ‘trump suit’ 
for th^‘ deal. When the cards have been dealt 
the pls^yers tal^e them up and look at them, and 
the play of the h'md begins; The player to the 
dealer’s left leads to the first \{rick, and after that 
the winner of each trick leads to the next one. 
Every player must follow suit if he can; if not, 
he may trump or discard, 'i he highest card of 
the suit led win"^ the trick, or if a trump is played, 
the highest trump. I’he side making the majority 
of tricKs seores i point for e%^ery trick taken above 
six. The scoring of 5 points makes a game, and 
^ the best of three games makes a rubber. There 
are further minor rules, but these varycn different 
forms qf the game. 

In essence, that is all whist is — playing to 
thirteen tricks in succession (in collaboration 
with one’;i partner), with a view to taking as 
many tricks as jiossiblc. However, its simple 
mlcs conceal a difficult intellectual pastime. 
The good player must memorize the cafds 
played, as they arc played: moreover, he must 
endeavour to build up a picture in his mind of 
what cards are “likely to be held by his partner 
and by each of his adversaries. In so far as the 
picture whicli he builds up is correct, he will be 
5 ble to play his remaining cards to get the best 
results from the deal. In all forms of Bridge 
(fj.v.), one of the four hands, called ‘dummy*, 
is laid on the table; so that each player sees 
twenty-six of the fifty- two cards- his own thir- 
yteen and those of dummy — and so has to deduce 
the place of only the remaining twenty-six. 
Indeed, a good player of contract bridge will 
often have^ complete count of the hands after 
three or four tricks have been played. But at 
whist each player has to try to deduce as the play 
proceeds how thirty-nine cards are distributed 
among the other three players at the table. This 
is the reason why whist, though the scoring is 
simple, is really a more difficult game to play 
very well than contract bridge. 

Whist reached ift heyday early in the 19th 
cen^iry — the days when wealthy landowners 
and retired ‘nabobs’ won and lost in the West- 
End clubs at Whist and other card games 
foijunes which would now be equivalent to 
hfindy-eds of thoi&ands of pounis. Charles James 
Fox, the 18th-century politician, lost at play the 
equivalent of millions. I'o'play whist well, in 


such circumstances, was more than a social asset: 
it w^as a financial necessity. In the Victorian age, 
though high play became unfashionable, the 
supremacy of whist coiAinued. The game de- 
clined in populanty and gave v/ay to bridge only 
when it became so complicated an^ scientific 
that long study was nVjces^ary to enable a player 
to hold his own. ‘Cavenaish’, the protagonist of 
scientific whist, helped in fact to kill the game: 
he converted what began as a pastime into a 
laborioT's intellectual exercise. 

Whist is now popular among a large section 
of the British public as the occasion for ‘whist 
drives’. There are many variations of the rules'" 
of a whist drive. I'his is a usual form. The 
players ‘’^eat themselves at a number Of tables. 
At each ^ablt one hand is played. Then the 
winning lady moves to tlie next table up and the 
winning gentleman moves down, while the losers 
change places at the same table, playing the 
next hand with difl'crent partners. The player 
to win the greatest number of games or :o com- 
plete the round of tables first, wins the prize. 
At whist drives, however, the majority of players 
have very little appreciation of the complexities 
and infinite subtlety of the game. For the most 
part, the players believe that all you have to do 
is to take a trick when you can and to follow 
suit. 

Sec also Card Games; Playing C^kds. 

WmSTLING, see Singing. 

WILD FOWLING, see Duck Shooting. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 

This game, peculiar to Winchester College, 
claims descent from 1647, although its present 
form was evolved in the first half*of the 19th 
century. It resembles Rugby Football (q.v.; 
in having a scrum (‘hot’) composed of forwards 
(‘ups’), and ‘hot-watcfiers’, who correspond 
roughly fo sci^m halves and threc-quarte>5. 
Passing and dribbling, however, are forbidden 
and there are limitations to the handling per- 
mitted, except to the backs (‘kicks’). Tcams^ 
have varied in size, but nowadays are usually 
‘fifteens’ or ‘sixes’. The game is played on a 
grounfl 80 yds. long by 25 yds. wide, and 
across each end of •the ground runs a* furrow*, 
(‘worms’). Along eurh side afe rope's, tightly 
stretched between strong 3-foot posts planted at 
lo-yard intervals; and a yard outside these are 
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^incs of 8-foot i'ope, netting (once screens of commiyces. The sub-<iommittees — Music and 

canvasr— hence the present name ‘canvas’ for the Drama, Produce, Handicrafts, t,ibrary, T^a 

game and ground). .The ball used is round,* committee, and others — enable* Institute meyn- 

and the object of play is»Jto kick the Ijall over the bers to develop their talents. For instance, the 

opponents’ ‘wortus’. This scores *a goal, and Handicrafts committee arranged classes and 

counts 3 pSints if the bafl untouched by a de- 'competitions to fost«r traditional Jiandicrafts, 

fender; if it is toucliM'or di^sscs ‘worms* between such as quilting, Ifce-making^ patchwork, and * 
the last post €ind ‘cahv^’^ i point is counted for a ^ basketry, as well as such practical arts as glove- 
‘ behind’, which may be converted into a goal, making and household Repairs. Handicraft 

The game is played in the Michaelmas Term Exhibitions are held every few years in Lorldon. 

only, three-cornered contests being held between Lectures arc on a wide vifriety of topics. Two 
the three divisions of the School: ‘College’, sulyects are forbidden at Institute meetings — 

‘CJomjnoners’, and ‘Houses’. * religion and politics, so that no controversial 

•• topics rpay intrtide updn the friendly atmosphere. 

WIND INSTRUMtENTS, Bagpipks ; Brass 4 n general, however, it is found that ih a .success- 

Insirumtlnts; C)r(;an; Reld Orcjans^ Wood- ful Institute, women of all classes and all opinions ^ 

WIND Instruments. • • find themsfclves in an atmqsphcre of such easy 

• • ^ intimacy that they are willing to hcar^and re- 

WINTEll SPORTS, see Ski-ing; Skating: spect each other’s point of view on all ques- 

Curling; Tobogganing. tions — a very valuable aspect of institute work. 

: Institutes have benefited village life iu a variety 

WIRELESS, Br<5adcasting ; Broadgastinc; of ways. One successful venture is the devclop- 

Commentaries; Broaucasung Programmes; ment in many country towns of W.I. markets. 

Television. 'Tffese are lun co-operatively under the guidance 

of a market controller, and members fi om dif- 
WOLF CUBS, see Boy Scouts. ferent Institutes help in setting up the stall, 

• selling, and packing away. C 7 arden produce, 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. The first Women’s ho»cy. cakes, and preserves, home-made face 

Institute in the world was founded in 1897 in creams and lotions, eggs, poultry, rabbits — and 

Canada, since wjicn the movement has spread sometimes puppies — are offered for sale to the 

into ^rnany' other countries. During the First public. Prices are regulated according to local 

World War, Mrs. Alfred Watt, v^ho had come current rates, and no market may undercut 

to Britain from Canaefti in 1913 with experience neighbouring retailers. I'he produce is brought 
of the Canadian Women’s Institutes, helped to by market shareholders (shares cost one shilling) 
•start the Institutes in thi.s country. By the end of who may be Institute members, allotment^ 
*1948 there were 6,992 Institutes in England and holders, unemployed men, or others. In this way 
Wales with a total ihcmbcrship of 397,129, and much surplus garden produce in particular is 
the number increases every year. usefully disposed of. • 

Women’s •Institutes are for women living in Preservation Centres arc another co-operative 


the country; Townswomen’s Guilds are similar 
organizations for women who live in towns, 
institfltes arc formed ‘ in villages where the 
Illation does not exceed 'fhey hold 

Inonthly meetings, which follow rules of pro- 
^eclyrc* laid down by ihcir central committee, 
called the National Federation. The agenda for 
jjal I meetings conforms to the same plan: minutes, 
correspondence, county and other business, 
address or demonstration, social half-hour, tea. 
: InsLitutf.s elect theif own t)fficers annually by 
secret balJot,*^iftl the worji is carried out by an 
iTistitute.cornmittee, helped by su6-committees. 
, All members ai^ eligible to*be elected to these 


venture. In the early days of the Second World 
War, W.I. members formed parties of volunteers 
who turned surplus fruit into home-made jam 
to add to the national store-cupboard. Later, 
this effort^was officially sponsored by the Ministry 
of Food. An allocation of sugar was provided, 
and jam-making, bottling, Aid preserving of all 
kinds were carried out in the centres, «ftcn 
lender trying and difficult conditions, by W.I. 
members who gave their time and work without 
payment. Institutes also organized the picking 
of rose hips and^ other wild •fruit whiefw wel*e 
made into fruij; juice for children. • 

The annual general meeting is held at the 
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Albert Hall, two Institutes combining to sand 
one delegate. Here resolutions on every kind 
of public question are discussed and voted on, 
and recommendations sent to the appropriate 
Ministries. The W.I. movement is a valuable 
source of information about life in the country. 
During the Second World War the National 
Federation organized a survey on the results of 
evacuation as seen by country hostesses in recep- 
tion areas. Sometimes, at Government request, 
samples of^gricultural family budgets are pro- 
vided, or information given on social questions 
affecting country dwellers, for example, the ade- 
quacy of land-workers’ clothing coupons. In 
short. Women’s Institutes have brought a new 
spirit of enterprise into village life: they have 
given busy countrywomen new opporjunitics of 
education and relaxation, and have taught them 
the pleasure of worsting together for a common 
cnd» 

^WOOD-WIND INSTRUMENTS. The term 
WQpd-wind includes all instruments which are 
nfadc^of wood and in which ^und is produced 
by setting air in motion in^a tube,^ They may be 
played in four different ways^by direct blowing 


at the end, as in the flageolet {see Recorders); 
by cross-blowing through a hole cut in the side 
of the pipe, as in the flute and piccolo; by 
vibrating a single reed, as in the clarinet; or by 
vibrating a double reed, as in the oboe and 
bassoon {see also Reed Organs). 

In all wood-wind instnirfients variation in 
pitch is obtained by 'overblowing’ (tha< is, blow-- 
ing with such force that a harmonic instead of a 
fundamental note is produced), and by uncover- 
ing holes pierced in the side of ftie instrument. 
The position of the holes determines the pitch 
of the notes. Many different methods of arrang- 
ing the holes were tried in the past, but the 
system of Thcobold fioehm (17,93-1881), a 
Munich (fute p^iycr, has been adopted genera% 
with the flute, and to a lesser extent with th'. 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon. Boehm arraiv^cc 
the holes in correct pitch position, where at the^ 
same time they could be stopped and unstopped , 
easily by the fingers {see Musical Instruments). 

I. Flute Family. There are three members 
of the flute family In general use to-day: the 
concert flute, the plceplo, and tfle fife.r The bass 
flute, which is a fourth lower than the concert 
flute, is little qsed, and the ‘ flute d’amore, 


loccasionally foupd^i]\old scores, is now obsolete. 
All ot' them arc ‘transverse’ or side-blown 
instruments. ^ * 

The conevt flute is •.about 2 fec;| long, and 
when^overblowft produces the oAave. It has 
a threc-oc?lavc range, die, highest limits being 
produced by cross-fingerftlg. The tone quaj^ty in 
the lower notes is ratlft:^ muffled, bul it reaches 
an extraordinary brilliance in the upper register. 
Tremolos, arpeggios, and runs can be produced 
with great clarity. The flute has boen used 
regularly in the orchestra since the time of Lully 
(16314-87). Bach and Handel wrote sonatas for 
^a flute and har| 5 feichord, and Mozart wrote two 
concertos for it. Tbc flute, unlike the piccolo, is 
a non-trr#nsposing instrument, playing^all notes 
actually as they are written, it lips a shrill 
piercing tone,* and, is probably the most agile 
instrument in the whole orchestra. It is jiar- 
•ticularly efi'ective in short ‘flashes’, which can 
be used to emphasize the strong accents. In the 
normal orchestral thdf'e are usually only two flute 
players to deal with two independent flute parts 
and one piccolo part. 

The piccolo is constructed on similar lines to 
the Concert flute, but as it is only i fopt in length, 
its pituh range is an octave higher than the flute. 
As the piccolo is only occasionally used in an 
orchestra, the second flautist ‘doubles’ on the 
piccolo, and is jcsponsible for both the second 
flute and the piccolo parts. In the unlikely event 
of both instruments being required at the same 
time, he chooses the nfore important part, which 
is usually that of the piccolo. 

• The fife is a small high-pitched instrument, 
like a piccolo. Originally it was constructed 
without keys, and \tas probably introduced into 
England in tlfe i6th century. It has been par- 
ticularly usftd as a military instrument in drum 
and fife bands [see Military Bands). 

2 . t)i30E Family. In the i6th century there 
werc^ix instruments related to the modern oboe. 

upper ones were called ‘sl^wms* or ‘schal- 
■meys’, and the lower ones were called ‘pommers’ 
bombards’. In the 17th and 1 8th centuries 
liautboys (Fr. haut-boisy meaning high-wood) 
r developed from shawms, and 18th-century bas- 
soons from the pommers. Later the instru- 



(f^rfi to rujii.; cor angi ais; obof, and mouth- 

pikck; bassoon and mouihpifce 


of the family rarely heard to-day. The oboe 
d’amore was an instrument with a range between 
those of the oboe and cor anglais, and which 
now can be regarded as obsolete; the oboe da 
caccia, that is to say, the hunting oboe, is also 
obsolete, and any parts written for it are^now 
^aken by the cor anglais; the E-flat oboe is 


ment was greatly improved, and the name oboe 
- replacAl hautboy. ' The esJential features of the 
whole fa]®iil^ti% the doul^ reed and the conical 
bore of Uie tube which produces tlie octave when 
overblown. There are .several other members 


occasionally used in military bands; the sar- 
rusophones are a set of military band insjru^ 
ments designed ^y Sarrus itt*i863, whhfh ariC 
m.Tde of brass^ but arc constructed like the ob^e 
family. 
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Thfe oboe is now ona of the most fine- toned 
irfttruments jji the orchestra. IrT the normal 
orchestra of to-day two oboes and two bassoons 
are the usual complement. The second oboe is 
frequerftly also called upon to play the cor 


The bassoon is the bass^of the whole family* 
and has a curved metal tu6e or crook, whidh* 
*holds the double reed.' It has an extensive com- 
pass of thref-and-a-half.^ctav^s, aijd carries the 
responsibility of solo work, in addition to si^Dply- 


anglaist which ^m^y be regi^rded as the alto oboe* *ing the bass and much t>f the middle'register of 


with a range a fiftfi below tlmt of the oboe itself. 
The oboe has a somewhat restricted compass 
of about two-and-a-l|^alf octaves, and while it is 
used»regularly to fill in the general ensemble of 
the orchestra, its chief value lies in the distinctive 
quality of tone^which it imparts to a melody. 

The cor anglais is a transposing instrument: 
the nuisic for it is written^a fifth 4 iigher than it 
actually sOiinds. It can be recognized in the# 
orchestra by the fact tliat it is longer than the 
‘ oboe,. has a bulbous end, and a cui\ed crook 
into wli^ch the reed is fitted. -It is used almost 
exclusively ibr melodic work, as in the slow 
movement of the ^‘New World’ Sy mphony 
(Dvorak),. and in the overture to W illiam Tell 
(Rossini). 



CLARINET AND MOUTHI»/r.CE. 


SAXOPHONP. 


the \^ood-wind harm«fty. • If has a dry quality 
of tone, and has frequently been used for humor- 
ous efifects, tlierefore being nicknamed the ‘clown 
of the orchestra*. • It is, however, capable of 
great expressive feeling if properly handled. 

The double-bassoon acts in the same way to 
the wood-wind,* as does the double-bass qf the 
string orchestra. It is, howevet^ much less fre-^ 
ciuently used. Its range is^^ approximately an 
octave Iqjver than the bassoon. It is jwtranspos- 
ing instrutpent^ sounding an octave low^ than 
the music written for i^. ^ •* 

3. Ci-ARiNET Family. The clarinet* was not 
introduced into the orchestra until the middle of. 
the 1 8 th century. About 1 700 Dcnner of Nurem- 
berg added a ‘speaker key^ to^the old #chalu- 
meau* (the earliest form of clarinet), and 
so enabled the upper register of the instru- 
ment to be used. The clarinet was considerably 
improved by Muller in 1810, but the Boehm 
system of fingering is the one now most generally 
u.sed. Mozart was one of the earliest composers 
to write for the instrument, and he included 
clarinets in his ‘Paris’ Symphony, written in 
1778. The most important members of the 
family arc: the B flat and A clarinet, two of which 
are usually to be ibund in vhc modern orchestra; 
the bass clarinet, sounding an octave below the 
Bb or A; the E-flat alto clarinet, wlych is a 
military band instrument; the basset-horn or * 
tenor clarinet, which is now obsolete, although 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendtlssohn wrote 
foi it. 

The clarinet is one of the main instruments 
in the Military Band (q.v.), where it takes tlu 
place of the orchestral strings. In construction 
the clarinet is a cylindrical tube having a sin^^ 
beating reed. V^Ten overblown it produces thq 
twelfth, and has a range of thrce-and-a-hall 
octaves. The music for all members of the clari ^ 
net family, except the clarinet in C (which is now 
obsolete), is written as for transposing instru- 
ments.i Their ability to sustain quiet tone is 
greater than that of any other wood-wind 
instrument. They hajve great oppressive capa- 
bilities. 

4. Saxophone. Inhere are over (wclve mem- 
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; bcrs of the saxophone family. They have reeds, 

' and so belong to t^e wood-wind family, though 
they arc actually made .01 brass. Although they 
have a singly; reed like the clarinet^ they over- 
blow -^he octave, and in this relpeci resemble the 
piccolo, tne flute, the oboe, and the bassoon.* 
They are chiefly 'used ’ ki Dance Bandj and 
Military Bands (c^q.v.). * 

Sec also Musical Instruments. 

« • 

WRESTLING. Records of this athlc<ic exer- 
cise go back for many thoii^ands of years. 
Glasfrtc contests are related in Homer and a 
variety of Wrestling attacks and defences are 
pictured on the A/icient Egyptian monuments. 
It was a popular event in the old Olympic, 
Isthmian, am.! other Greek Gaihes, and to-day 
it is a regal arr. feature of* the modern Olympic 
Games (q.v.). 



SCENE IN A CREEK WRESTLING SCHOOL 
From a Greek vase, c. 530 b.c. Berlin Museum 


There are a number of different styles of 
^ wrestling, — the Gatch-as-Gatch-Can, the Gracco- 
* Roman, the Cumberlancf and Westmorland, 
the Cornish, and A^l-:n wrestling. 

I. Catcii-A^-Gatcii-Can. This style is uni- 

• vei sally popular, and is practised with local 
variations in Europe, the United States, Canada, 
South’ Africa, Australasi;i, and India. In this 
type wrestling a ‘fair is gained by bringing 
tA opponent’s two shoulders simiflltancously 

^to contact with the mat. Tlic wrestlers start 
•n thef upright position, and if both of them 
Jome down without a fall being obtained, the 
^yuggle continues on the ground until the time 

• limit is reaeWd. Breathing may not be inter- 
fered with, nor may limbs and fingers be fwisted , 

. or unrmturally bent or sliaightcned ; after two 
wajning^ a^^*esJtlcr may be disqualified for 
o/Tcnccs /of this nature. *The tirfte limit is 15 
minutes^ after which the judges may name the 


winner according to points gained duriiig the 
bout. ^ 

2- The Graeco-Roman Style, which is 
similar to Catch-as-Catch-Gan», is practised in 
most European countries. Whereas in Catch-as- 
Gatch-Gan any fair hold betvveen the h^ad and 
the feet, as well as tripping, is p^srmitted, Graeco- 
Roman wrestlers are limited to holds above the 
hips, and may not make use of their feet and 
legs for bringing about a^ fall. The time limit 
for a bout 20 minutes. Graeco-Roman wrest- 
ling, which is unknown outside ,purope, in fact 
bears little resemblance to the wrestling of the 
ancient Greeks and P.omans. 

3. The Gornish Style of wrestling usually 

takes place out-of-doors on natural turf. No 
ground wcstling is permitted, and the ol^ycct is 
to throw or ‘fell’ the opponent by tripping or 
lifting him. Under Gornish rules a ‘fair back’ is 
necessary to win, that is to aay, the simultaneous 
contact of three points of the body with the 
ground, for example two shoulders and a hip 
or two hips and a shoulder. The Gornish style 
is' practically the same as that practised in 
Brittany; during the Middle Ages both Gorn- 
wall and Brittany were reputed to produce the 
best wrestlers in Europe. The Gornish wrestler 
w’^^rs a jacket on which his opponent must take 
his initial hold, though afterwards he may 
change his hold, ^ 

4, Gumberland and Westmorland Style is 

practist:d, like the Gornish, out-of-doors. A fall 
occurs when one of the wrestlers is thrown down: 
‘down’ mccins touching the ground with any 
part of the body except the feet. Both wrestlers 
take a preliminary and equal hold before the 
real struggle begins. Facing one another, each 
takes a hold round the opponent’^ body, the 
right arm passing under the opponent’s left, and 
hands joined by hooking fingers in a firm grip 
across the opponent’s back. A wrestler whose 
hold is broken is ruled as the loser in the same 
way as if he had been felled. When both wrestlers 
fall together so that it is impossible to decide 
which of^them touched th? ground first, the bout 
is wrestled over again. Su^ a fall is known as 
a ‘dog fall’. * ^ 

^ 5. All-in Wrestling includes, as fair holds 
and moves, most of the dangerous tricks which 
arc debarred from the other styles of wrestling 
It has borrowed^ number of effective forms*of 
attack and counter-move from the Japanese art 
cf Ju-JuTsu (q.v.). All-in contests are not decided 



A WFI.TF.R-WEIGHT CONTEST OP THE BRITISH AMATEUR WRESTLING CIlAMriONSIIIP, DURING THE POLICE SPORTS MF.KTINO 

AT IMBFR COURT, SURREY, 1 939* New Tofk Times 


by falls or by points. As a general rule a bout 
ends only when the loser is held in such a posi- 
.tion that he cannot escape from it, and must 
yield a ‘submission fall’, as in ju-jutsu contests. 
All-in wrestlers are nearly always professionals. 
In many pyblic contests exciting incidents are 
sometimes arranged between the two contestants, 
so that the struggle is not always as severe as it 
appears to the audience. 


raced regularly on the Thames were modelled 
on the Dutch pleasure yachts of the day; but 
little more is known about them, and i;\o record 
of their lines has been preserved. Many persons 
of wealth and leisure, between Charles II’s time 
and the early 19th century, built private pleasure 
boats of every type, all of which were called 
‘yachts’ (after the Dutch sailing- ves.sels). In 
1815 the Royal Yacht Squadron was formed and 


Sec also Athi.etigs. 

XYLOPHONE, see Percussion Instruments. 

• • 

YACHT RAGlNGt The first recorded race 
betw^een pleasure yachts in this country is that 
noted in Pepys’s Diary for October ist, 1661; 
‘Between Charles 11 and his brother, the Duke of 
Yofk, for one hundred guineas, a sailing match 
fr6m Orecnwich*to GravesenAand back. The 
King won.’ The craft in wliich Charles and his 
brother, and later Sir William Batey and others. 


yacht-racing became a fi’rmly established ^port. 
The early* yachfs of the Squadron were larg' 
powerful vessels (the Commodore’s ship, foi^ 
example, was a full-rigged ship of sQi'toj^V^^ 
and the early racing must have been an impres 
sive sight. In 1823 the Royal Yacht Club w^s ^ 
founded and began to organize regular races for 
a fleet of small vessels of 25 tons (pygmies com- 
pared with the giantc of the Squadron) , but in 
general, although smafler yachts v&d?c built from 
time to time, the trend of development was 
towards larger and -larger vessels. As the early 
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^yaclit builders dic^ i^t have the technical skill the loss of their mastS| These ‘J’ class Axtters 
olr the •modern designer, there was a good deal were comparable witn the ya^ts, such ^s 
of chance about the success or failure in speed of Endeavour I axi^L //, which raced ft)r the America’s 
a new^ yacliA. It was soon discovered that the Gup (q.v.),*and to many people, despite their 
greater vesselfs length on the Whter-line, the beauty when sailing, they seemed tlfb most 
faster she went, and so* t^c racing cutters and ^useless sailing vessel^ ever demised. Thjy were 
schooners in the Tafe i*|^h century ten^d to the greatest imaginable contrs^^t to ships like the* 
become still larger.* * . * ^ King’s Britannia and the other groat cutters of 

After the First World War these huge, fan- the late 19th and early 20th centuries, which 
tastically expensive yachta, With their enormous cruised regularly under their ordinary racing 
rigs and large crews, gradually dis^peared. rigs from pprt to port belFween regattas in all 
There was a temporary revival in the 1920’s, weathers. By contrast, the small<y* racing classes, 
but comparatively few boats were built. The the 12, 8, and 6 metre boats, built to a new 
^introduction ol^the Bermuda rig with its tall international •rule, •proved remarkably sea- 
mast {see Sailing Boais) made the largest racing •worthy. • 

class, the ‘J’ class cutters, even ino^e costly. During the years between the two world 
-Theses boats Ipd an overall length o£ about 135 wars the* smallest racing classes, of .which 
feet and^ a b(5im <if abqut 20 feet. They dis- innumerable examples had sprung up ^1 round 
placed about 170 tons, and had a sail area the coast — the Solent Sunbeams, the X-Boats, 

■ approaching 8,000 sq. ft. The rig lapidly the East Coast ‘One Desighs’, and many others 
developed into such an absurdity that the boats — became increasingly popular untjl in 1939 
were J¥ot fit to Jic jflit to sea in anything more there were over eighty registered classes racing 
t(jan a fresh breeze, and race after race had to regularly. One of the most successful of the new 
be cancelled because tlic owners would not risk classes was the Swedish ‘Dragon’, which was 
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Seciond from the’Ioft is the yacift hluebollle, owned by Queen Elizabeth II and tWe Duke of Edinburgh. The Times 
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first imported on the Clyde and soon became • 


ey'cremely popular. These little cr^rt (18 ft. 7 in. 
in length) provide tremendous sport, and yet 
have a cabin which is quite sufficient for two 
people 'to live -in over a week-end, so that the 
boats cfin be sail^ from regatta to regatta. 

The modern tr^nd in yacht-racing is towards 
this small, cAsily-handlcd, and inexpensive type 
of craft, which requires no professional crew and 
has small upkeep costs. It is significant that in 
the majority of recent designs no cre,w’s quarters 
are provided ^t all, and it is also noteworthy 
that among the new designs approved by the 
Yacht'* Racing Associatio*i since the Second 
, World Wat have been those of two dinghies, a* 
12-footer and a i5-footcr (both of them being 
* built pn mass-production lines by a former air- 
craft firyi), and a small i8-fo0t water-line keel 
yacht. 

Yacht-racing in tflis country has thus come 
full circle, from the professional and almost 
gladiatorial contests of the early days to keenly 
fought personal battles between amateurs; and 
it is most interesting diat this should have taken 
place at a time when so many other sports are 
becoming the business of professionals. It would 
seem that yacht-racing offers something which is 
peculiarly acceptable to the people of this ish)^d 
—excitement and adventure, combined with the 
ffee play of individuality and an open-air way 
of life. There is every possibility of its becoming 
ofte of the most popular of our sports. 

Sfc also Sailing: America’s Cup; SAii-rNO Regattas. 

.YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, see 

National Parks. 

YODELLIISG, see Singing. 

Y.M.G.A. In 1844 George Williams, a young 
man of 22, started the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, an interdenominational movement 
of which the original twelve members w'cre An- 
glican, Gongrcgationalist, Baptist, and Metho- 
dist. Though its aim is to help youth in the de- 
velopment of Christian character, the Y.M.C.A. 
is a J^y body directing its efforts by social and 
educational activities towards those not nor^ 
inally reached by the Church. Full members 
mu^t be practising Christians; but there are also 
A^oc^atc membCns who share all the facilities 
of their local association but have no control 
over policy or management.* A large degree of 
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club’s carpenter's hi ncii and tools. Vince 


self-government is maintained all Y.M.C.A. 
work: even the youngest meird)crs help to run 
the clubs to which they be long. 

There arc some 500 local associations in the 
British Isles with a total laenibcrship of about 
90,000; nearly half the members arc under 20. 
The local associations have a large treasure of 
autonomy in their own affairs, though they are 
linked together in Divisional and Regional 
groups through which they are resented on 
the National Council. I’he National Council is 
directly responsible for such activities as work 
with the Forces, National Camps and Holiday 
Centres, Stores’ Services* Community SeiViccs, 
and the hrilish T.M,C.A. Review. I'he Scottilb 
Associations form a separate national moveinein 
as do Associations in many other coiintP-^v 
Throughout the world there arc in fact somd.t 
6,000 Y.M.C.A.s with a total membership of;, 
over 2^ millions, federated witlV the World’s 
. Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s which has its head- 
quarters at Geneva. ‘ 

The majority of Y.M.C.A.s to achieve 
their aim through the provision of club buildings 
in which, in additi(!/n to lounge;- reading-room, 
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Jrbrary, rooms for lj( l^rcs and recreation, cliapcl 
or ‘quiet room’, gymnasium, and in the larger 
centres, restaurant aijd.liostcl accommodation,* 
there is org^nizeS a four-fol^ programme of 
activifics-i-rcligitjus, eckicalional, ^social, and^ 
physical, ^^laying-fields^fof outdoor games and* 
recreation arc coi injected *^ith most of thes^club 
, buildings. The Y.Kl.C.A. has provided a large ^ 
number of centres for Servicemen both at home 
_aqd abroad. • • 

Sec also Clubs, Boys’ and Girls*. • 

Y.W^.A. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association wasflTormcd in 1O77 two inde- 
pendent movement*. In 1855 some of the giils 
who answered Florence Nightingale’s* call for 
iiurscs«to go tq the Crimea had to sp«nd a little 
time in Londo) waiting fqr sailing orders. Mary 
Jane Kinnaird, a young married woman, saw 
-•these nurses in I.ondon searching for somewhere 
to sta:/, and so she opened^ a home lor then). 
Later, ms other girls ftegan to leave home for the 
first time to work in the cities, other homes were 
opened. The same year, 1855, another young 
woman, Emma Robert^ of Barnet, gathered a 
^roifji of friends round her to form a^circlc, both 
for pr*ayer and for the service of others. Other 
similar groups sprang up in various parts of the 
country and became known as ‘Institutes’. In 
1877 these two movements became united in 
the young Women’s Christian Association. I'he 
Association soon widened its social services to 
meet new demands. A department was formed 
for ‘securing care for girls on emigration ships’; 
^an empl#y merit agency and a traveller’s aid 
deitai tment were established, and holiday homes 
and camps were organized for women workers. 

During t}>e'?^irst World War foUy-three clubs 
and hostels^ catered for service women and 
nursing sisters overseas: during the Second VVorld 
War V.W.C.A. service centres stretched from 
Biatalh across Europe 'to the Middle and Far 
B^st. At home there were lea^e hostels, clubs 
Mnd canteens, and mobil^ club- vans for service 
AjgHpeh, Land Army members, and munition 
^porkers. 

W .To-day inosJk Y.W.C.A. centres have their 
^ own building with club rooms, information 
bureau, and restaurant. Each centre is left free 
- b^ LoTfd^n Headquarters to decide its own 
actWities^ arftl* 0 ach has its local ^Management 
Committee. Many centres run mixed clubs 
affiliated to thc*Y.M.G.A. (Q.v.) as well as clubs 


for gills and women c^ily. Club programmes 
vary with thf^ taste and a^e of numbers: th%y 
may include, in addition to locial activities, 
music, drama, handicrafts, ganibs, international 
interests, discussion groups, and* study circles, 
^ome centres have organized^wGclvend.confer- 
ences and other educational eq^ivities, and all 
try to stimulate interest in religion through study 
groups and Christian scr^jices. Attendance at 
such gatherings is voluntary, but all Y.W.^kA. 
centres are united in the aiift: ‘To take our share 
in furthering all that strengtiiens Christian 
character, and health of body and mind; to 
cncouriige unflcrstarfding and friendship be- 
tween the peoples of the world.’ • 

'The World’s Y.W.C.A. was formed in 1894 
by Britainf America, Norway, and Swedei>; and 
by 1947 its headquarters at Geneva^ served 
National Associations ;n seventy countries. 

See also Clubs, Boys* and Girls*. 

• 

YOUTH CENTRES, see Clubs, Boys’ and 
Girls’. 

m 

YOUTH HOSTELS, The Youth Hostel move- 
ment owes its origin largely to a German school- 
master, Richard Schirrmann. At the end of the 
i9lh century, appalled at the conditions in which 
town children lived, he decided to give them 
the benefit of holidays in the country. He used 
to take them walking, at first using schools for 
accommodation; but eventually special resting- 
places were provided, the first being the youth 
hostel opened at Burg Altena in 1907. The move- 
ment grew steadily, and gathered fresh impetus 
during the economic collapse which followed the 
Fii*st World War, when large numbers of young 
Germans left the towns and took to a ’ife of roam- 
ing the country-side, picking up what casual 
employment they could, and staying in the 
youth hostels overnight. 

During the 1930’s the idea spread to several 
neighbouring countries: in 1930 the Youth 
Hostels Association of Great Britain was formed, 
becoming the Youth Hostels Association (Eng- 
land and Wales), known a 3 the Y.H.A., when 
the Scottish Youth Hostels Association »(the 
S.Y.H.A.) was formed. Similar organizations 
were also established in Northern Ireland . 
(Y.H.A.N.I.) and Eire (An Oi§e). 

The object of* the Y.H.iV. is ‘to hc^p all; 
csnccially young people of limited means, to ^ 
greater knowledge, 'love, and care of the country- 
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side, particularly by providing sample .accom- general public. The aiiii»i:iis must be kept in 
modation for ‘hem inlhcir travels’. Accommoda- ^such a way that they inainlain good health, 
tion in the hostels is limited to rr\embers who which means that steps must l^c taJccri.to provide 
travel on foot, by bicycle, or canoe, and the stay for them a ftemp^ature; diet, and«envirpnmcnt 
at any one hostel is limited to three consecutive | suitable for^their physical ne^ds. A zdb has 
nights. Hostels a^e closed during the day, no animals of all kinds-^^amiyals ran.i?ing in size 
one being admitted between the hours of 10 a. m. from# elep^i ants to fiarvest-inice; birds from 
and 5 p.m. '^rhe hostel buildings vary from cot- ^ostriches to humming-birds; and reptiles from 
tages and converted , farm buildings to historic crocodiles to tiny wall lizards. Many zoo’s also 
mai/sions and castles; some have been specially include an AquafTium (q.v.) where fishes aj?^* 
built. They are carefully sited in cr near good other witer ianimals can be seen, 
walking country. Some arc placed in much- Zoos have fisted from very early times, 
frequented beauty spots, such as the converted About 1680 b.c., a zoo in Egyj[)t is descrilfed as 
Park Hotel at Keswick of the mansion on the having a full complement of monkeys, which were 
shores of Lillswater. Others are in very remote apparently already tame, fc«* they ran loose on 
, spots and arc of Spartan simplicity, such as the ship ^hat brought them down the Nife. 'I’he 
Black Sail Hut in Ennerdale. All hostels provide biggest ant:ienf collection of whic^i there^is an) 
simple leeping accommodation, cooking and record occupied part the ^ounSs of l[ic world - 
washing facilities, ajud a common room. Beds famous Alexandria Museum, founded b)' one of 
and bedding are provided, but members must the kings of Egypt in the 3rd century u.c. In 
carry their own sheet sleeping-bags. The hostels Faigland the first zoological garden was'estab- 
are supervised by wardens who will usually lished by Henry I at Woodstockf OxfordsRire. It 
provide meals for members not wishing to cook contained foreign wild deer, lions, lynxes,, a 
their own and pro^-ide them with a packed cheetah, a camel, ostriches, and even ^ porcu- 
mcal. Members share domestic duties, which pine. This collection was moved to the Tower 
helps to keep down expenses. The overnight fee of London ^during the reign of Henry III, and 
is ij. 6 d, {gd. foi members under 16). remained there until 1828, when the London 

The annual membership fees of the English Zoological Society founded thCjfZoo in Regent’s 
Association range from 2 s. to loj. according to Park. The Jardin dcs Plantes, the great zoo- 
age, and some form of membership is open to logical collection at Paris, war begun in 1793 
all over 5 years of age. I'here are nearly 300 by Gcoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
hostels in England and Wales, 80 in Scotland, Zoological gardens arc now to be found in 
and nearly 50 in Ireland. The combined most capitals of the world and in many of the 
membership is over a quarter of a million, larger towns; they arc popular attractions for 
\Youth Hostels Associations now exist in some people of all ages. The Zoo in Regent’s Park, 
twenty-five countries, linked together by the for example, attracts each year more visitors 
International Youth Hostel Federation. A than all the museums in Londorg together, and 
membership card issued bv one association is 1 

recognized by all associations in the Federation, . 

so that any member of the Youth Hostels 1 


Associations in Britain, for example, may also 
use the Continental and American hostels. 
Youth hostels, therefore, help to promote inter- 
national understanding by cnablir\g young 
people to explore not only their own country-side 
with a minimum of cxpqasc, but also that of 
othec' nations. 

See also Walking; Cyguno. • 

-« 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. A zoo is a place 
Wlicre^ wild anijndls are kept /In captivity both 
fbr the purpose of scientific study |jf zoology, and 
for the education and entertainment of the 
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The polar hear borrowed the photographer’s, walking-stick, and after playing with it for a lime, hr brought it back to the 
• railings and returned it to the ph^Uographrr. Rd^nr Dale 


in 1946 hail a record attendance of nearly 22 
millions. % 

'The favourite animals in most zoos arc the 
large carnivoraf siu h as lions, tigers, and leo- 
pards. Sea-lions are popular, as are also the 
large apes — the chin^panzccs ai!d orang-utans. 
Among other favj[)urites are th^ monkeys, ele- 
phants, giraffes, rhinos and hippos, amd zebras. 
l'l\c parfot-house and the aquarium are always 
great attractions apd, rather unexpectedly, so 
is the reptile^iousc. T he most pyj^ular animal 
shown at tjjc London Zoo in rixcnt times has 
been the giant panda, Ming, i^hosc grotesque 
markings and amusing antic^made her attrac- 
tive ^o watch. Elephants, c/mcls, llamas, and 
^^ers hdp* to earn their k^p by giving rides 
the children visitors. • 

M a<iy of the animals in zoos are now born in 
BSfJtivity, indeed, the great majority of lions, 
^tigers, bears, zebras, and many species of deer 
' ffeve been brjG in zoological institutions. Some 
animals, suclf as the Pere David Deer, have been 
P4CSeii|ycLfrom becoming jxtinct by beirTg bred 
hi captivit)«^A#ccrtain number of Zoo inmates 
have beeSi the pets of private individuals who are 
no ^nger abl( to keep t^iem; but the great 


majority are obtained through the agency of 
cdflectors. It is desirable to capture the animals 
as young as possible, and to keep them in their 
native locality until they have become accus- 
tomed to human beings and to such food as#it 
is possible to provide Ibr them in captivity. Then 
they arc more likely to stand the journey and the 
change of environment without too much dis- 
tress. Young animals that have been partly* 
tamed by hunters, farmers, or natives, and 
eventually find their way cither to establish- 
ments that trade in wild animals, or to pro- 
fessional collectors, are most likely to settle well 
in a zoological garden. 

The problem of feeding animals in a zoo and 
keeping them healthy sometimes presents great 
difficulty. In England the majority of carnivora 
(ffesh-eaters) are fed on korsc-flesh; fish-cating 
animals and birds are fed^ mainly on herrings 
and \uhiting; ungulates (hoofed animals) on hay 
and clover, cereals, and vegetables. Every 3 ay a 
full-grown lion will eat 12 lb. of meat (including 
bones) ; a sea-lion will eat 20-40 lb. of fish ; fT 
penguin 6 lb. of fish ; an elephant i J truss^q) 
hay and 6 bunikes of green fodder as well as 
crushed oats, potatoes, carrots, and apples. Su^i 
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animals as moles and shrews feed mainly on 
earthworms, and consume as much as their own 
weight every 24 h^irts. The feeding of insecti- 
vorous birds and reptiles is very difficult, as it 
involves the provision of sufficient quantities of 
insect food or suitable substitutes; also, some of 
the smaller birds rcc[uire to be fed every 2 oi' 3 
bours. Before the Second World War the Lon- 
don Zoo used, in an average year, 4 cwt. of ants’ 
eggs, 6J cwt. of mealworms, a similar quantity of 
dried flies, as well as 28,600 eggs. Monkeys eat 
a mixed diet, including fruit, vegetables, nuts, 
bread, and potatoes. Some animals can live only 
•on a very specialized diet: the great ant-eater, 
for example, gets daily about i J pints of a special 
mixture of finely minced raw meat, raw eggs, 
condensed fhilk, and ants’ eggs. An extreme case 
of an animal requiring a specialized diet is that 
of the Australian koala, for which particular 
kinds of eucalyptus leaves have to be provided. 

The object in any modern zoo is not only to 
keep the animals healthy and happy, but also to 
exhibit them in the best manner. The way in 
which the animals aje displayed depends to some 
extent or their habits and the conditions, under 
whi^li th« y would live in their natural state. The 
majority of tropical mammals and birds, foi^ 
^’jnately, can become acclimatized to a much 
Iqwer temperature than that to which they are 
accus(6med in their natural siSrroundings. The 
most satisfactory arrangement for> most animals 
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is to be provided with houses and indoor cages 
in which they can be kept warm and dry, com- 
municating with outside cages exposed to sun- 
light and fresh air. In addition, during the 
winter, it desirable for at least some of the* 
houses to be provided with artificial sunlight as 
well as w ith the proper dcgi ?cs of heat and 
moisture. There is a widespread impression that 
wild animals do better in large enclosures than 
in more restricted cages; but the experience of 
most keepers does not support this belief. On the 
contrary, many mammals and the great majority 
of birds rt^ai 1 in better health and live longer 
when kept m relatively small enclosur*.,s. 

During this century there have been, various 
development^ in the display of ai:iimals, includ- 
ing the cstaL ishing of zoological narks. The 
most famous c/ these was established by Carl 
Hagcnbeck at I’amburg, where many of liic 
animals were disp ayed in natural surroundings 
without £tny inte vening bars or fences, he 
animals being i.onli.'^rj by ditches and simila* 
inconspicuous devices. A more natural park o 
this nature is at Whipsnade, where the animal * 
many of them herbivora (grc’.ss-eaters) , live in 
large paddocks, and animals s!H as wallabies 
roam freely w'ithin the grounds. \ 

The' natural wild life of the varl^ys animals | 
mentioned in this article is descr^t^i^ separate 
articles in Volume lit 

See also National Peis; Performing Animals. 










